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HOMlE FRIENi); 



The Moneys CHA.rET,, Dover Priory, 

On a vt'ry Ingli steep, and siirinowxtiiig green slopes, overlooking 

on one side tiie town of .Dover, . !irt^r its pebbly shores, stand 

Uie remains ot one of the ohlest chnl^ies in the kingdom, the church of 
Dover Castle. Tiie body and tower of the chdrch^are yet left, and the 
token and roofless walls, grey with age, are liere and tliere enlivened by 
some green mo'ss or spreading fern, by chiokweod or pellitory, or the clump 
ot yellow wallflower, bringing to us a breath of spring as we wander by 
tile ruin. It is eveiy way an interesting spot ; the old Roman lighthouse 
VOi,.^r. jj 
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standing near it, claiming, undoubtedly, as high antiquity as any structure 
in our land ; and the walls of that old church liaving echoed, doubtless, to 
truths uttered long centuries since by earnest lips. The wind seems 
always to be stirring upon tlTat high lull ; and often wlien in ihe streets 
below it sounded as if only whispering gently, we have found it, as we 
readied the summit, peaking music so/.wild among the walls, that it might 
seem like some loud afithein chaunled from tlie arches. 

The few traditions which tell us anything of liie origin of this church are 
dim and uncertain. We would fain believe some of the most jileasing of 
them, but reason will not sanction all in which imagination might delight. 
In the absence alike of authentic records, and of positive indications in the 
architecture itself, each thoughtful person has a theory of Jiis own on the 
subject ; but in one point all agpije, dlrj;^ir that the struetiire was raised by 
Roman hands, or lliiit it was btiilt of tin* materials of a Homan building. 
Homan tiles appear in every part of it : it contains roimd-lieaded doorways 
and windows of Homan bricks, and tlio same material, mixed with stone, is 
worked up in the walls apjiarently without plan, but showing, on can fnl 
investigation, manifest proofs of architectural design. 

The Homisli calendar tells us that Lueius, who was king of Britain 
towards the close of the sectond century, on becoming a believer in Clirist, 
reared this edifice ; but all the records of this are imsatisfiictory. TJio 
monks again tell us that when Augustine xisited this land in 590, on his 
errand of light and love, Ethelbert, having oeen converted to the Christian 
faith, gave to this missionary the church of Dover Castle, which having, 
during the late centuries of Saxon darkness, been (l(‘fil^‘d by Pagan worship, 
was reconsecrated by Augustine, and dedicated the Virgin Mary. 

Ther«^ seems better reason for believing that the present church belongs 
to a i)eriod somewliat later, and was built from old Roman remains, 
between the time of Augustine and the reign of Alfred. Many good 
Archaeologists consider that there arc, in the edifice, some marked tokens of 
Anglo-Saxon architecture : while it is ^ell known that these artificers were 
accustomed to use the materials of former structures in their work. There 
are, however, writers of good autliority, who consider that the present re- 
mains ^the church were raised by early Norman architects; ami assert 
that it has nothing to distinguish it from work of the twelfth century. 

The various alterations of this old building prevent our arriving at certain 
conclusions, for few churches have undergofic greater changes. The walls 
once contained apertures intendetl for windows, which are now filled with 
masonry. It has had three different roofs, the traces of which are clearly 
marked, and its windowj^have been variously altered, and received additions 
to their original number. The church is in the form of across ; the quad- 
rangular tower being supported by four lofty arches. On the noi th and 
south sides the pilasters are of squared stone, but two older arches, including 
their pilasters, are formed after the manner of the Romans with tiles. 'I'lie 
inhabitants of Dover hav 
tree, in the graveyard of 
and Warden. 

It would be strange if 
on a structure like thS. 
practised, yet the light of the gospel was sounde<i amid the darkness of tlie 
age. From this spot went forth religious truths, which have since cheered 
the living and uplield the dying, and have been proclaimed from Britain to 
the farthest isles of the sea. Much of tiie poet’s description is applicable : 


e now planted a holly, to be called the Wellington 
tliispld churcLiu memory of their late Constable 


the ClKifetiada of later years could look unmoved 
Within its walls, thomrh some superstitions were 
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“Since that low window’s arch was reared 
There have been many a rise and ‘fall-; 

Yet this lone temple of the poor 
Stands prcacliing over all.. 

The rough rude Saxon roared it up, 

The teinpJo of his God to be : 

And here, bi simple earnestness, 

Ho came and bent the knee. 

Then came tlio Norman in his pride, 

Attended by liis Saxon slaves : 

And then the priests of later times 
Sang mass above their graves.” 

When Augustine preached Cliristianity to Kent, Ethelbert, its king, 
welcomed its truths, and liis subjects embraced, Avith more or less of sin- 
cerity and zeal, the. Christian faith. Eadbald, his successor, also, in the 
later years of his life, renounced tJie errors of Paganism, and is said to have 
annexed to this church of Dover Castle a college of twenty-four ecclesias- 
tics. Not a vestige of this college now remains, but an institution of the 
kind was, doubtless, near the church, for the ruins of a gateway still exist 
under the edge of the cliff, which are probably the remnants of the ancient 
building called, in early times, Monksgate, winch had a tower aiul draw- 
bridge. The apartments of some of the monks were, most likely, over the 
arohed passage. 

The canons must liave had a pleasant home on this lofty eminence, witli 
Its pure air and fine prospect, and the distant masic of the waves ; and they 
must have looked down on a very difterent town from that of the modern 
Dover. Even yet, alternating witii its bright and handsome new houses, 
may be seen, in some of tluj by-ways of tlie town, old gables, with their 
dingy fronts and broken and patched w'alls ainl cljimneys. These dwell- 
ings, and some old irregular narrow streets, Avith their roads formed of 
pebbles laid in the .soil, tell of later years tiiun those in wliicli tlie monks 
looked dowm on Dover ; but some old names, as that of Adrian's Street, 
remind us of times even older than they. Still the Avhite clitf toAvers abovci 
the town as it did Avhen tlio Romans called one of Its projections tlie Tar- 
peian, because from its summits the guilty >A^ere projected into the depths 
b('loAv ; and still, Avlieii the foundation for the modern house is constriurted, 
the pick-axe falls upon t>iie old wall which Severus built here ; Avhile 
almost every step Avhicli Ave traverse has its reminiscences of long past 
ages. According to the Doomsday-book, Dover >vas, as early as the time 
of EdAvard the Confessor, of “abilitic to arme yeerely tAventie vessels of 
the sea by the space of fifteene days together, eche vessel having tliereia 
one-and-tAventio able men.” In the time of William the Conqueror, how- 
ever, a destructive fire left to the toAvn but 'five-and- twenty dAvclliiig- 
houscs. 

Of the history of tliese canons of the castle church avc kiiOAV notliing ; but 
our attention is again called to them, or at least to their successors, as Ave 
come to review the history of a church built in the town in A.i>. G96. 
Ancient chronicles record that Withrid, king of Kent, reared the chiircli 
of St. Martiu’s-le-Grand, and several edifices near it, for the accommodation 
of twenty-two secular canons, whom he removed from tlie church on the 
hill. Three chaplains were, howwer, appointtkl to conduct tlie service in 
the ancient edifice, and it was continued until the year 1690. In order to 
r^oncile the canons to their change of situation, tlie king secured to them, 
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by charter, all the francliise and possessions which tliey had Iiitherto 
enjoyed ; and they were, at an early period, farther endowed with large 
grants of land in tlie neighbourhood of their church : wliile Witlirid added 
to them the privilege of exemption from the jurisdiction of any ordinary or 
judge, save the King and the Dope. The names of several of the canons, 
who were also chaplains to the king, are recorded in the Doomsday Book, 
and here, too, is a summary of their lands, ‘made in the reigns of Edward 
Ihe Confessor and William, detailing clearly the nature of the ])roperty, 
though some difficulty occurs in defining its extent, from an uncertainty as 
to tlie meaning of terms employed in measurement. In the time of Edward, 
tlie property produced sixty-one pounds ; but prior to the Conquest some 
encroachments were made on it, and when the Norman survey was 
taken, the produce was stated at 48/. Gs* 4d, Three pounds of this money 
was devoted to purchasing shoes for the canons. 

For four hundred years the canons dwelt on this spot, and during this 
period they are recorded by Kilburn to have built three clmrches in the 
town. These churclies were subordinate to their own of St. Martin*s-le- 
Grand, and until its great bell had tolled the signal, none of them presumed 
to commence the service of the mass. One of them, St. Peter’s church, 
stood on the ground now occupied by the Antwerp Inn; but of its archi- 
tecture we know nothing. In sinking a cellar in 1810, a head was found 
here, which is supposed to be that of the unfortunate Duke of Sufhdk, who 
was beheaded in 14o0. Tlie skull was nearly jierfect, but soon crumbled 
on exposure to air. The last rector of this church was appointed in 1616, 
Imt it is doubtful if tlie church was then used for Divine service. The 
parish church of St. IMary the Virgin, still in use, is also supposed to have 
been built by these secular canons. 

We sliall not easily forget the impression of dreariness produced on our 
mind by the first visit to the burial-ground of the old church of St. Martin- 
Ic-Grand. It was on a November afternoon, amid gloomy fogs and in a 
cold wind which swept over the neglected tombs like a wail for those 
whom men had long forgotten. As we could then trace more clearly the 
broken remains of the once magnificent church and priory, the words of 
Kobert Nicholl came to the mind: — 

“ Decaying roofless walls ! and is this all 

That desolation’s blighting hand hath left 
Of tower, and pinnacle, and gilded hall ? 

The everlasting rocks by time are cleft, 

Within each crevice spiders weave their weft. 

♦ 41 IK m 

Where are the glancing eyes that here have beamed, 

Where are the hearts which whilom here have beat, 

Where are the shaven monks, so grim who seemed, 

Where are the sitters on the abbot’s seat?” 

The burial-place, though but recency disused, had the most melancholy 
aspect of desertion. Heaps of broken crockery and other refuse from tlie 
adjoining houses lay at one end. Scarcely a daisy would in spring look up 
to the sky from that mould, and now not a robin was there to chant a 
requiem for the departed summer. The graves were wet witJi the late 
rains, but neither rain nor sj^iishiiie brought greenness to the sods, for there 
was little gra.ss in that dreary churchyard. We wandered on amid the 
gloom, searching for the spot where the last remains of the poet Charles 
Churchill found their resting-'place in 1764. It was long ere we could 
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discover the lowly grave ; but at length an old hesTclstone, green with slimy 
moss, was found, bearing the poet’s name and time of decease, with the 
epitapli from his own poem of ‘ The Candidate,’ “ Life to the last enjoyed, 
Jiere Churchill lies.” One could have wLlied, certainly, that that life and 
its enjoyments had been more in 
accordance with the dictates of 
virtue and religion ; yet it was 
impossible to look without sor* 
row on these hist memorials of 
a man of genius — for a man of 
genius Churchill certainly was. 

“Churchill,” says Cowper, “is 
a careless writer for the most 
part ; but whore shall we find in 
any of those authors who tinish 
their works with the exactness of 
a Flemisli pencil, those bold and 
daring strokes of fancy, those 
numbers so hazardously ventured 
upon, and liappily finished ; 
the -matter so compressed, and yet so clear, and Ihe colouring so s[)iiringly 
laid on, and yet such a beautiful effect? In short, it is not his least prais(‘ 
tliat he is never guilty of those faults which he lays to the charge of 
otluTs; a proof that he did not judge by a borrowed standard, or from 
rul(*s laid down by critics, but that he was cp\alified to do it by Ids native 
powers and his gnjat superiority of genius.” 

But neglected as was the poet’s grave now, it had not been so always ; 
tliere had been an interval when the last resting-place of genius had been 
honoured, and when the poet’s own wish had in ])art been fulfilled : — 

one ])nor sprig of bn,y around my head 
Bloom whilst 1 Uvo, and point me ont as dead ; 

Lot it— mav Heaven indulgent grant my prayer 1 — 
lanted on my grave nor wither there : 

And when on travel bound, some rhyming guest 
Roams through the churchyard, while hiS dinner's drest, 
bet it hold up this comment to his eyes, 

Life to the last enjoyed, hero (.’hurchill lies 1” 

Between thirty and forty years since a bay was planted, and for some 
time carefully tended on the spot. A pilot from the neighbouring town of 
l)(‘al, named JMowll, planted it there. Few who looked on the weather- 
beaten exterior of . the brave sailor, would iiave guessed that he sliouM bo 
the only one to fulfil a poet’s wish ; but the brave are often the gentle too, 
and he who had many times dared the raging ocean, had a thought of pity 
for neglected genius. Honoured be his name for this toucliiiig exjuessiou 
of sympathy ! But the bay- tree "I jjl not thrive on the grave ; evergreens 
are said not to flourish well 011 the soil of Dover; and the sJiccp lirowsod 
on its young leaves, and thoughtless persons broke away its shoots ; and 
all the care of the planter could not save it. Those who looked upon it tell 
Ijow it always seemed drooping. Tiong since it disappeared altog('tJicr, and 
when we stooped to the grave to gather a blade* of grass to carry otf as a 
remembrance of Churchill, nothing wiis there but a small nettle ; and no 
raised sod marked a tomb, for the ground was trodden to a perfect level. 
It must have been in somewhat similar state in 1810 , w hen Lord Byron, 
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while his dinner was preparing at a neighbouring inn, literally fulfilled the 
poet’s wish by visiting his grave, and who thus records his impressions : — 

I stood beside the gi’ave of him who blazed 
The comet of a season, ami 1 saw 
The humblest of all sepulchres, and gazed, 

With not the loss of sorrow and of awe, 

On that neglected turf and rpiiet stone 
With names no clearer than the names unknown 
AVliich lay unread around it ; and I asked 
The gardener of that ground why it might ho 
That for this plant strangers his memory tasked 
Through the thick deaths of half a century : 

And thus he answered : ^ Well, I do not know 
AVhy frequent travellers turn to pilgrims so. 

He died before my day of sextonship. 

And I had not the digging of his grave.’ 

And is this all ? I thought— and do we rip 
The veil of Immortality, and crave 
T know not what of honour and of light, 

Through unborn ages, to endure this blight 
So soon and so successless ?” 


LUNDY ISLAND.— No. Til. 

When our first emotions of admiration at the grander features of the 
scene were a little exhausted, we had leisure to look at the living occupants 
of the rocks. The perpendicular cliffs of the naked rock, broken into vast 
angular masses, square columns, and buttresses, like the walls of some old 
irregular castle, and cut into shelves and ledges, sometimes only a few 
niches wide, presented a very different scene from the sloping wilderness of 
tlrrift-tussocks interspersed with boulders, which we had seen tenanted by 
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the puffins and razor-bills. Both of these species, indeed, were found here 
also in considerable numbers ; but the species more strictly appropriated to 
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this locality was the foolish guillemot, or ‘‘ nier,” as it is better known to 
the fisliomicn. All along the little le<lges around, above and beneatli us, wo 
saw the guilh^nots sitting in rows, row al)ove row, almost as close as tliey 
could cioirifortably place themselves ; every one bolt upright, the mariner of 
sitting common to the jnifHns and razor-bills also, but not to the gulls or 
gamiets, which incline the body when resting, as most birds do. Jt is the 
position of the feet, set tar behind, in the short-winged jduiiging birds of 
tlie diver and auk families, that makes the U[)right posture that of rest, 
tills being the only manner in wliich the centre of gravity can be brought 
over the ix>ct. The whole sole rests on the gi’ound, and not the toes only 
as in otlier birds. 

Many of those birds were sitting, and others had a chick. Not the least 
vestige of a nest was there, not a fragment of seaweed, not a leaf of thrift ; 
the single egg, never more, is dropped on the smooth shelf of stone, perhaps 
not wider than its own length, where one would suppose the first pufi'of 
wind would roll them over the edge, and involve them by scores in the 
irremediable fate of Umpti-dumpty in the nursery rhyme. Still we did not 
discern on tlu; groins and points of the rock below any spatterings which 
would indicate the frequency of such an accident ; nor can we suppose, 
from wliat we know of the economy of the works of God, and of the almost 
iiirallibility of insliuct, that it is at all common. Probably the egg is 
rarely or never left unprotected, except in unwonted circumstances, one 
jiarent relieving the other in incubation ; and we could .see how cleverly 
the old bird kept its frail charge between its legs, even as it moved to and 
fro. An intelligent observer of animals, who is very familiar with these 
birds, told me that he had seen a gull attack a sitting mer wdth the design 
of robbing her of her egg. They engaged stoutly, the iiier pushing Jier 
egg behind her, wliile she faced her enemy ; at length she caught him by 
the leg, and pinclied so hard, and held on so firmly, still all the while 
covering her egg in the angle of the ledge, that at length she fairly drove 
the robber off. 

The chick does not sit behveen the feet of the parent, but cowers beneath 
one of its wdngs, which is drooped to shelter it ; a touching sight, as every 
manifestation of parental care and afiPeefion in the inferior animals is. If 
tlie account which the fishermen at Flamborough Head gave Mr. Waterton 
is correct, and there is (wx*ry reason to credit it, the young are indebijfd for 
their first introduction to the sea, to the parental care dispia5"ed in a very 
interesting manner. They take to the water and fish for themselves long 
before tTiey are able to fly; and as they would inevitably be killed on the 
sharp points of rock if they attempted to fall or leap down, the parent 
invites its offspring to climb on its broad back, and thus carries it dowm. 
This we did not see; but w^e were wdtnesses, in plenty of instances, of the 
])rompt and ample supply of food brought by tlio industry of the parent 
l)ird, either to its sitting mate or to its unfledged young. The air hero, as 
on the other side, was filled wdth birds on tlie wing ; and the sea below, 
not amidst the boiling eddies of the rocks, but outside, was even more 
densely crow'ded with swimmers ; and evei* and anon one wmnld shoot by 
us w ith several little bands of silver depending from its beak, the fruit of 
its successful efforts. These are invariably carried, no matter how many 
they may be, transversedy, held fast by the head, the body hanging down. 
When we remembered that each fish must be caught separately, we were 
at a loss to understand how the first captured could be retained in the beak 
in this orderly manner, or, indeed, how held at all, wiiile another was 
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seized. Would not the first fall in the act of opening the mandibles a 
secojid time? One of the i)arty, with his fowling-piect*, brought down a 
guillemot, returning with prey ; and an examination app(*ared to me to resolve 
the difficulty. Ten little saiidiaunce this ill-fated mother was bringing to 
her chick, when the leaden shower overtook her. On op(‘ning the mouth 1 
])erceived the tongue large and muscular, and its edg(‘s cut near the base 
into sharp teeth, jwinting backward. 1 have no doubt that each fish, as 
taken, is placed between the tongue and the upper mandible', and firmly 
held by these serratures, while tlie lower mandible is allowed to opc'ii frec'ly 
for the .s(‘izur(i of anotlu'r; which in turn is secured in the same mannei*, 
until a sufficient booty is collected to fly home with. 

The young of the sandlaunce, and a small iisli called brit ” — Avhich 
Mr. Heaven believes to be the fry of some species of the InuTing family — 
form the favourite prey of all these birds; and the rough waJt'r off this 
noi'th-west point is the favourite fishing-ground for them. A very stnuig 
tide luns round this end of the island — the strongest in the uhole chanm?! ; 
hence a. ‘‘race’* is almost always running — that is, a vio](*nt agitation of 
the watcT, a strong rij)ple in calm and smooth wt'ather, and uhat seamen 
call a ‘‘ bobbery ** — a tossing', breaking sea, wIh'u there is anything of a 
swell on. The fish-fry delight in sucli a race, and arc ])retty sure to be 
found there in shoals. 

The egg .of the guillemot is Large for the size of the* bird, and of sc 
unusual a form that when once seen it is never lik(‘ly to be mistakcMi lot 
any other. It is a long eojie, with both ends roimdcal ; its appc'araiiee i.- 
striking and bizarre^ the ordinary gToiind colonr being of a fine green, 
variously splashed and spotted with gn‘Oii or black. There is, however, 
much diversity in the colour both of the ground and of tlie markings, and, 
indeed, in the shape, though the eharacteri.stic form is generally maintained, 
The eggs are taken in considerable numbers by the youths on the i.slaiid, 
as well as by fi.shenuou from the iieigliboiiriiig (‘oast. 'flu* exjdorer ant! 
collector is let down from al)ove by a ro])e in the hands of his comrades 
and as he traverses the ledges he ])icks u}) the t'ggs and places tliem in r 
large pocket tied round Ivis waist. In tlie soa-soii wo sec them offeied foi 
sale by the fishennen’s children at llfracom])e, at a [KMiny (‘ach, and man} 
arc purchased as curiosities by visitors who are struck with llunr singularit} 
and J^eauty. If I mistake not I have seen them sold also in the streets o: 
London, by sailors. In Newfoniidlaiid I have often eaten them, where 
tlu*y are w(*ll known by the name of Jhiccalao-birds* eggs. Tlu'ir taste 
and flavour are by no means unplea-sant ; but the glacie which* remains 
semi-transparent has a curious appeiarance. On Lundy they are used in tin 
prcjiarations ejf cookery, but are eaten alone only liy the itoou. 

Hiat rarest of Hritish birds, the Gre;at Auk, a species as large as f 
goo.:?e, theue is some reason to believe, is occasionally seen at Lundy. A 
speeumeii was picked up deuul in the sea near the island in 1829; and tin 
fishermen have .<})oketi to Mr. Heaven of having seen at the herring-statioi 
an AuTv of very large size, which that gentleman has conjectured to be tin 
species in question. 

Two curiosities were propo.scd to us to be visited on tbc third day. Tin 
one was called the Devil's Limekiln, the other was the Seal C’avern. 

The morning rose in that cool and cloudless brilliancy which so oftei 
characterises the opening day at this lovely st'ason. On the ])reeedint 
evening one of us, looking on the gorgeous western sky, had hopefull} 
said, in the words of Shakspeare, — 
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“ Tlio wcavy sun hath made a golden set, 

And, by the bright track of his glitt’ring car, 

. (Jives token of a goodly day to-morrow.” 

And now the morrow was come, and the promise was not broken. Hope 
and hilarity were strong: in each of oiir minds, as we rai)idly (iompleted our 
slig^ht i)reparations for the morning’s jaunt, and awaited the arrival of our 
kind guide ; and I fear none of us were able to sympathize very deeply 
w ith the sorrow of the old fanner, who Avas bemoaning tlie loss of a thriving 
young bullock, that had just been found dashed to pieces at the bottom of 
one t>f tlie frightful precipices that form the north-Avest edge of the island. 
These casualties, liowever, are reckoned among things regular and to be 
ex[)eeted in Lundy liusbandry. Some two or three of the young cattle and 
]ioiS(‘s arc* lost every year from this cause. They iiieautiously feed close to 
tli(* edge, wlion a puff of wind eatolies them on the broadside, and over 
lliey go ; to the no small joy of the carrion-croAvs, wlio flock to the funeral 
f(.‘ast. 

At length, away Ave sallii'd through a gate at the rear of the farm, 
across wi(h‘, inoory fields, till we struck a broad road, maiked ofl’ by stone 
at regular intervals, each bearing coi’spicuously painted the lidters 
T. JI. ihiv curiosity was e?veiU‘d by the* houndary-stoius ; and we were 
informed that the ground so marked ofi* is the pro}>erty of the Trinity 
House, forming a road thirty feet Avid(‘, and about, a mile in length, leading 
from the beach wlu'ie Ave landed to the lighthoUvse. This road, and the 
ground on Avhieh the lighthouse stands, form the only exception to the 
s;)vereignty of tlu* island. 

These boggy, ( levatcsl moors })re.seiited us Avith the yellow blossoms of 
tlu^ gn at spearwort ( Rauunculas lingua') \ the rough-water hedstraw 
( Cialiuni \Viihevlngil\ Avith its Avhorls of curious leaves, beset all rouml 
their margins and along the backs of their iiervaires, as Avell as the edges of 
the angular stem, Avith minute, barbed jn-iekles, that eateli the finger as it 
is i)assed up the plant, Avas likewise abundant here. The bog-pim])(Tnel 
{^Anayallis tendla)^ a lowly but lovely little plant, Avas likewise profusely 
strewn over the spongy moors, its sAveet little pink blossoms oeeurring at 
every st(‘p. 

Closi; to the sonth-Avest corner of the island Ave came ratlior suddenly 
upon the first object of our curiosity. In the midst of the lieath-covered 
slope yaAvned a terrific eliasm, into Avliich it made us shudder to look. Its 
form is irregularly scpiare at Die top, Avhere it is about two hundred ai d 
fifty feet wide. The sides in some parts are quite pcM'pendieiilar, but 
gradually approaeli each other, so as to resemble a fumieJ, to the bottom, 
which Ave judged to be about as deep as the mouth is \vidt‘, (>r about 
two hundred and fifty feet. The edges and sides of this fearful ])it are 
fringed with a scanty but various herbage, among Avhieh Ave notic*ed many 
])lants in floAver. The iqiper parts Avere gay with the blue sheepsbit, and 
the flesh-coloured stonecrop ; tlie thrift, the bladder-cam jiion, and the 
samphire, A\ere springing out of the crevices, and the yellow blossoms of 
the h^iig-rooted cat’s-ear, closidy resembling those of the dandelion, Avere 
mingled Avitli them. On some ^>f (he ledges far doAvii Avere growing large 
tufts of a coarse plant, wdiieh, our friend informed us, 'Is oeeasionalJy usc.'d as 
a substitute for spinach ; Ave could not get near enough to examine it 
accurately, but it Avas probably one of the goosefoots. 

The distant bottom of this hole Avas strewn Avitli large blocks of ala- 
baster, some of them twenty feet high. Among these there is, at oiu* side, a 
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narrow, door-like opening, which leads, by a rialural tunnel, to tlie beach 
at the loot of the cliffs. This affords the only means of access into the 
chasm, and is, from the precipitous character of the coast, available only 
witli a Ijoat, and in calm weather, for when there is any swell the sea 
dashes furiously into the tunnel. 

One })art of the margin of the chasm forms a slender ridge like a wall, 
dividing it from a very steep declivity ; along this precarious path one or 
two of our party scrambled on hands and knees, to gain a better view (jf 
the recesses of tlie al^yss. While we w'ere thus engaged a falcon flew out, 
whose red back and wings, ns he omergod iiilo the sunlight, showed him to 
be the kestrel: lie hovered awhile in the air over his den, facing the wind, 
like a ship at anchor, in that peculiar manner wdiich has obtained for tiiis 
bird the appellation of windhover. 

We turnetl our gaze seaward. There we beheld a vast eone of granite, 
almost insulated from tJie shore. The fishermen and inhabitants believe 
that this rock, if it could be turned over into the limekiln, would exactly 
fit and close it. Hence they have named it the SlinthT Uock. 

The comparison of this deep pit witli an orifice at bottom to a limo- 
kiln is striking and felicitous; but why it should bear the Devil’s name I 
cannot understand. The habit which prevails in all parts of the counlry 
of associating tlie great adversary of God and man with those plu‘nomen .1 
of nature which are vast, or grand, or terrific, is both pre})osterous and 
repulsive. It originated probably in the darkness of tlie middles tiges, wlicn 
mankind were ready to attribute to Satan operations with wliicli he had 
nought to do, yet strangely forgot liis power as tlie great tem})ter to sin, 
and overlook(‘d the real work in which he is ever engaged, of ‘‘blinding 
the minds of them which believe not, lest the light of the glorious gospel 
of Christ, who is the image of God, should shim; unto them.” (2 Cor. 
iv. 4.) 

We threw ourselves down oil the purple heath and the soft beds of u iid 
thyme, that covered the broad .slope lietween the limekiln and the edge of* 
the cliffs. The sun was pouring down his fervid rays upon ns as we 
reclined, and his disk of brightness wiis rerlected in thousands of rippling 
wav(\‘;, from the wide expan.se of .sea that lay stretchcfl between us and tiic 
undulating line of blue coast opposite, dust over against us, some five 
leagues distant, was the promontory of llartlaml, with the pictnresijue little 
wateritig-])lace of Clovolly, from whence headland after headland, on the 
one hand those of Devonshire, on tlie other those of Cornwall, recetted into 
a dim and undistinguishable haze. 

Insect life was active and Ifiisy around us. Little beetles, whose coats 
sparkled in the sun, were crawling on the herbage ; a tiny atfelabiis, of 
coppery lustre, seemed rather common ; the lovely green cicindela, some- 
time.s popularly called tiger-beetle, from its beauty and voracity, was seen, 
but was much too agile and wary to be caught ; and the rose-chafer, that 
peculiar accompaniment of a summer’s noon, was buzzing like a bee among 
the flowers. Butterflies, too, of various species, were flitting to and fro ; 
the large and small garden-whites were perhap.s attendants upon man, as 
the cultivator of pot-herbs, their proper food ; but others were indubitably 
indigenous. The meadow -brown and the little gate-keeper were pursuing 
that low, dancing, jerking manner of flight, close to the turf that distin- 
guishes the genus to which they belong ; the tiny alexis was opening and 
shutting its azure wings in the sun, as it sat upon the flowers, as if inviting 
capture, but darted away when approached, with a swift, wheeling flight, 
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and playfully rutunied to the same flower ag-aiu. And we saw a rarer 
insect than any of these, the painted lady, come llultering by on vigorous 
wing, and slioot away like a niet(H)r. 

Gulls were screaming in the air around, and fdrcling about the clitis ; 
troops of guillomots were perched upon the le<lge.s, one and another (jvery 
instant dropping down, like an arrow, into the sea, and pn'seiitiy returning 
Avith theca})tured j)rey ; and upon the sharp edge of an insular rock outside 
the Shutter, known as the Black Rock, sat a row of cormdrants, preening 
their glossy jdurimge aftei* the morning’.s meal. 

We rose and pursued our sinuous way along the Uirf, by tlie margin of 
the pr(‘eipitous cliffs of granite. A little to tlie north of tlie limekiln we 
came suddenly on the edge of a deep cove, at tlie mouth of which rose an 
enormous mass of rock, with walls as steep as thase of a church, called 
Goat Islaiid. Tt was the scone of a fatal accident not long ago. A ])arty 
had come over to visit the island as wo had done. A yourjg man of their 
number must needs try, in spite of waniiiig ujid entreaty, to elimb Goat- 
Island, with no other purpose than that of disi)laying Ids agility ami liis 
hardihood. He had ])rocceded some distance up the dtxxy height, when, 
his foot slipping, lie fell on the stones beneatli, and broke his back. 

Into this coA (} w o descended by means of the rmiml and soft, yet snfil- 
ciently firm, hillocks of thrill, jumping from one to aimther. When these 
ceased, we Jiad to scramble down by the fissures of the until we came 
to a cych^poaii wdlderuess of huge blocks and boulders of granite, strewn 
over tlu‘ bottom, and pilecl one upon another in graml confusion. Tiiey 
were Avorn smooth by the action of tlie waves, wliich Iiad been beating on 
them perhaps for ages ; and the loAvest of them were rendered still more 
sliiipery by the drapery of green and olive sea-weeds (Ulvae and Fuel), 
Avitli Avliich they Avere covered. It was, therefore, unpleasant and difficnlt, 
not to say Jia«uxlous, to make Avay among tJiem ))y climbing over the 
masses, cn‘(‘pirig under and betw'oen them, and leaping from one to another. 

Nor was there much, on such a shore as this, either of zoology or botany 
to reward the search. Professor Harvey has truly observe»l, that ‘Gm a 
shore eompos'ed of granite rocks, Avliere the masses are rounded and lum})y, 
Avith fiWY interstices or cavities, in Avhich AvabM* wdll constantly lit', and pre- 
senting to tlie waves sloping ridges, along Avhieh the water freely runs up 
and down, vtn y few species of seaweeds, and these only of the coarsest kinds, 
are ctmimonly to be met willi.”^ 

However, Ave had Iiad the pleasurable excitement of overcoming the 
dilliculties of the descent and the exploration, and Ave Iiad now to essay 
tliosc of the ascent. AVhen Ave arrived at tlie top, our clothes and hands 
Averc perfumed witli the strong odour of the iiiillfoil, through Avhole beds of 
which Ave had been penetrating ; a^c found ourselves, moreover, nearly Avet 
through Avith the moisture AAdiich yet loaded the herbage, from tl>e dense fog 
of the preceding night. 


VILLAGE BELLS. 

IToav soft tlio music of those Village Bells 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet ! noAv dying all avVay, 
Now pealing loud again and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on. 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where Mem’ry slept. — Coavper. 

* ‘ Sea-side Book.’ p. *04. 
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The luolanclioly events coiiiiected with llie late wars in Ivafirland have 
created an interest in the Cape colony, once so little known, which mij^ht 
otherwise have never been called forth. For many years it was the 
prevalent idea among Europeans that the Kafirs were the oiiginal pos- 
sessors of this beautiful country ; and the colonists were much misunder- 
stood Avlien, in self-defence, they resisted the aggressions of this misguided 
people. This, however, is not the^plaec for political discussions ; we must 
only hope tliat such measures will be adopb^d as may lead to a ])ermanent 
peace. May the fertile plains, so long J:he scene of strife and bloodshed, 
become a happy resting-plactj for the industrious emigrant, and may the 
scattered tribes witliin reach t)f British enterprise and zeal be yet gathered 
together with the \vhite man, “ under one fold and one shepherd ! 

It is of the Bushmen, or, as the Dutch settlers first named them, the 
Bosjemen, I propose to sixiak in these pages. Barrow^ traces their origiji to 
Egypt ; and their appearance, with the exce[>tion of tlieir tufted wool for 
hair, is in favour of this theory. Contenting myself with a very few words 
on the subject of these curious beings as a race, for they cannot be calhul a 
nation, J shall hope to interest my reader more particularly in my dc^scrip- 
tion of a Bushman’s haunt, in which I had the gratification of seeing one 
of those extraordinary relics of art which mark the wanderings of these 
“ little people ” from one extremity of the colony to the other. 
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The Children of the IMist/* as they have been desig'iiatcd by some 
of the neighbouring' and more powerful tribes, originally led an entirely 
pastoral liie, \yaiidering from one pasture to aliother witli their flocks and 
herds, and so indolent in habits as never to have attempted the erection of 
any kind ot habitation, save a rough screen of skins, >vhen the weather 
rendered it absolutely necessary, bung on bushes or fraims of wood, 
hewn in tin? rougliest mode from the trees growing in their path. Idie 
only thing they cultivate is <lagha, a weed for smoking. 

Otlicr oeeupants of tlie soil, white and coloured, (Irovo these people by 
degrees towards the llorlll-•(‘^^t, and, deprived by strong aggressors of their 
eattle, they, not without terrible reprisals, withdrew', step i)y step, into the 
interior; made tlieir dwelliiig'-places, like the conies, in the clefts of rocks, 
and became, iiisl{*ad of }i(‘rd.>nK*n and shepherds, liunters in tlie desert, 
bioin tinie to time they iss\i('d from lludr fastnesses among the nioinitains, 
to plnndtu' the colonists and such of the native hordes as poss(‘ssed eattle; 
aial 1 have read of their fury being such against the white man that, during 
a fanner’s a])sence they would deseend on his honu‘stead, inntilate siieh 
shcej) and cattle as tliey eould not eany off, and murd(‘ring tlie women and 
ehildren of the ill-starred Dutch settler, have divided them limb from 
limb, and bung the niaicgled remains in front of the abode — a horrible 
s])eclacle iiideed to a husband and father when returning homeward from 
his day’s toil. 

X may here rein.nrk tlint the Bushmen have never met the friendly 
advances of the white man, either in tRo way of hospitality or traffic : they 
are sensible, as far as Iiunian knowiedge can trace, that they were the first 
])oss(‘ssors of the soil, and the very Hottentot — a grade higher tlian the 
Buslmiaii, but of the same species — believes tliat everytliing on the laud is 
his ])y light; yet, strange to say, when a Bush child has b(‘en taken from its 
rnonntain-lKime in babyhood (for they are often rescued from famine and 
disease by the fariiiers), the poor little being has been easily trained to 
perform e.very kind of household offiee ; and while it has evinced talent 
and shrewdness, a better nature has been developed in the disinterested 
aflection it lias c;xliibite<l towards tluise into whose eliarge it has fallen. 
His marvellous keenness of [lercetition, his ludicrous imitative powers (for 
the Bushman is an inconn»crable mimic), render him a ready ])upil in kind 
liands : gentle teaching wdl make him a valuable a#lition to a domestic 
estabbshuKuit ; a frow n, a liarsh word, chills his goodw ill at once, and 
severity drives him to his native haunts or to service where he will be less 
under control. The life of dread lie has of later years been compelled to 
lead has made him look on all ijieii as foes ; but in bis earlier eondition,*! 
should say, he was of a more kindly and inoffensive disposition than any 
one of the manifold races peopling' Southern Africa. 

The Bushmen fix their haunts in the most retired spots ; and tlie localities 
are not only selected with a view to concealment, but a taste for the beau- 
titul is ahvays manifested in their elioice of a home. Various drawings of 
the nature T describe have found their way into oiir periodicals ; but, 
singularly enough, 1 have nc^ er yet met with a satisfactory description td‘ 
the subjects illustrated. Snjipositions alone are offered ; anil these draw iiigs 
are often laid aside as uninteresting, because incomprehensible. 

Sometimes these quaint records of Bushman life are found in the interior 
of caves, sometimes on a scarp of rock in some lovely nook, where wood and 
wafer and the most exquisite flowers give an air of fairy enchantment to tlie 
(piiet scene. IMy sketch is from one of tliese charming haunts. The original 
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must now be upwards of fivc-and-thirty years old, since the pretty settlement 
of Gleiitliorn, the residence of Mr. Pringle, has been established in the 
neighbourhood for about that period of years, and but a few stray Bushmen 
were heard of when the family established themselves in the valley, lying ^ 
amid the Winterberg Mountains. The rock on which tlie record is 
painted, in colours as fresh as though 4)nly just executed, was once a solid 
iilock, but is the more picturesque from being riven in stneral places. 
From the top of it, which is fringed wi(h trees and garlanded with parasi- 
tical plants — among which the monkey io})e, or Bavian creeper, is the most 
conspicuous — the light streams down fnmi the luminous sky, and tlui })lace 
is musical witli the songs of birds, the music of insects, and the ri])[)le of a 
little stream, singing on its merry way, over the stones and moss bord('iing 
the green retreat. 

So refreshing was the as]'>ect of this fair bower, shaded as it was by 
yellow* wood trees * more than a hundred feet high, that, heaving our 
horses to drink at the mouth of the silver rill, ^vv. aseendi'd, without thought 
of heat and fatigue, on that glowing day in December, the steep steps 
formed in the turf, and soon stood in front of this curious memento of the 
I'ast. 

The Bushman's food in general costs him but little trouble to acquire. 
It consists of roots, tlie larvae of ants, locusts, and wild lioney ; tliis last 
they discover by means of the boney-bird, a dusky creature that 

hangs about the traveller’s path with a vi(*w to coax him to the nest in the 
hollow of a tree, or nook in a ro6k — the cunning thing choosing that 
man should stoim the magazine of sweets ere it feasts on the goodly storc.'j* 

At certain seasons, however — when, for instance, the game is fat and 
lazy, and therefore easily surrounded — the Bushmen assemble and hold a 
festival on the eve of a grand Imnt. Thoii a kind of mead, or Jioney-bcer.J 
goes round in the calabash ; thci* tJie leading members of the pigmy 
hunt excite the enthusiassm of “'he uninitiated by their recitals of })ast 
achievements; and, unlike such descriptions of warfare or of pastime 
by men of civilized life, these ivcitals are impartial accounts, and relate 
truly whether the Bushman was the conqueror or the conquered. Tlieir 
weapons are arrows, the bows of wliieii are u})out two feet long ; and as 
these are poisoned, they are sure of their game if blood is drawn from i' . 
The poison is from Sees, roots, the Agai)authus lily, and from snakes. 

We must now proceed to describe the drawing illustrating the hunting 
scene. 

The game has been fairly Ariven into an area ; the Bushman on tV.e 
piebald horse (No. 1), in the right-hand corner, and another in tlio fore- 
ground, have assisted each other in this undertaking. The two Gemsboks 

* The yellow-wood tree is the deal of the Capo. 

t A story is told of a Hottentot, who, in endeavouring to explain to his 
comrades the vocation of a missionary, likened the “ Teacher ” to the honey- 
bird, “which says, ‘Come, come,’ and conducts us to the sweet treasure.” 
Another illustrated the theory of the immortality of the soul thus : “ Don’t 
you know the serpents ? they go into the cleft of a tree, and drop their skin, 
and leave it behind them, which has all the appearance of a real serpent, but 
the living part has escaped ; so will the soul wnen it leaves the body.” 

J To make this beer, the honey collected in the day is put in vessels with a 
portion of new milk, and a root, called by them Kurree. In twelve hours this 
lorments, and in the morning all assemble for a regular carouse. The dregs of 
this liquor serve to ferment another brew. 
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above are of a mixed breed, and the unwieldy Eilaud looks breathlr-s as 
he toils after that creature intended to represent the Springbok. The 



riderless horse has doubtless been trained to help in the chase. At tlie 
top of the picture (the Bushman has about the same ideas of persj>ective as 
the Cliinese) stands a man in a sheepskin kilt, his knob kierrio (club) in 
one hand, his quiver of poisoned arrows in the other. He is ( vidently 
intent on frightening' the animals, who, panic-stricken a)id exha\isted, 
attempt in vain to rush jiast him tis a Oemsbok has done.* The horse in 
the immediate foreground has doubtlessly been wounded by accident, from 
the attitude of the two figures near it, the one ileprecating, the other 
reproving ; and the animal marked as unknown is supposed l)y one of my 
fSoLith- African sjiorting acquaintances to bo a ITartobccst — ex(*ellent game. 
He is likely, you sec, to make his escape, while figure 5 stands uncertauj 
ainl bewildered. 

The colours employed by the Bushmen iii these drawings are made of 
various ochres, clays, and stones, ground in a stone mortar, and blended 
artistically with the oil found in the legs of deer. 

Being anxious to have a perfectly correct specimen of such primitive 
art, I requested the intelligent and kind daughter of JMr. Pringle, ol‘ 
Glenthorji, to take facsimiles of the figures on tracing paper. She executed 
her task with as much good will as good taste; and this facsimile is 
intrusted to the editor of the ‘ Home Friend,’ that my humble sketch may 
be rendered more accurate and more acceptable to my readers. 

While on the subject of hunting in Kafirlaiid, I claim permission t« 
subjoin a very curious account of the mode in which the Bechuanas, a 
better ra(‘e of Kafirs than those bordering our owm colony, carry on their 
sport, which is indeed a mere battue. 

When it is ascertained that the game has gathered for pasture in a 

* The Gemsbok by some is said to have given the idea of the unicoim, from 
the way in which it is sometimes drawn. I doubt it, for I have a belief in the 
unicorn of old. 
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certain spot, a portion of the land — say two miles — is inclosed in the shape 
of the letter Y, thus — 


e o e 
o • • 

o • o 




The animals crowding' into the narrow ]>art of it spriiig ov(‘r the ft'iice, 
and find themselves in pitfalls. finnieJise numbers,” sa>>^ my intelligent 
correspondent, to whom L am indebted for this di'seri|i)tion of Ih'cluuma 
sport, “ are sometimes caught in this manner; and, when successfLil, the 
hunters sing, the women joining in chorus, apostrophising tlu^ dead gaiiu'. 
‘ How is it,’ say they, ‘ that you arc such fools ? who told you to come this 
way,’ ” &c. 

The chief seats liimself, when the battue is over, on the largest dead 
animal, and cutting it open distributes the meat with a solemn air, the 
vultures hovering above, the women continuing their chant, and the men 
hastening to enjoy the result of the slaughter. 

“ The Baharootze people,” says Mr. 11 , “have a dangerous method 

of killing the elephant. When a noble-looking old male * is seen resting 
against a camel-thorn tree, the hunter steals to the other side of the tree, 
and stabs him with an assegai ; the infuriated animal then turns round and 
rushes at his foe, who again stabs him ; and so oh till tlie gigantic animal 
falls; thougli it Jiot un frequently happens that the elephant tramples on 
the man. 

“ The African buffiilo,” repeats Mr. 11—^ — , “ is the most vindictive of 
animals ^^'hell wounded. I saw a man who got between two trees, where 
the buffalo could not reach liim with his horns ; but it so happened that 
the beast could manage to get his^ tongue in, and witli this rough implement 
of miscliief he managed to lick the flesh from the poor wretch’s legs.” 

I have sonictiines seen Kafirs on their return from hunting, and an 
exciting sight it is. lie wlio strikes the game first is entitled to the first 
share in the spoil ; he who reaches the kraal first with the news of success 
is considered one of the victors ; and a crowd of youths about sunset may 
be seen flying along the sides of the hills, or emerging by short cuts from 
wooded glens, all singing, or rather muttering, a hoarse chant, to whicli 
the women in the valley reply witli a .«hrill call of triumph ; and tlie 
little children, embryo Kimrods, sally forth to meet tlie wild himtsinen 
and tlieir spoil. Should any dispute arise the chief decides it ; his word is 
immutable. 

The advance of a herd of wild elephants, -when heard in tho^ilcnce of the 
night, is very startling, the leader of it uttering from time to time a note 
resembling the sound from a powerful trumpet. 
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Gkoijge ITewson was the son of a small tra<lesiiian in London, of dissolute 
habits ; and, as may be supposed, his education was much neglected. 
George, whose first contact with the world was of a rough character, 
imbibed the evil with wliich he was surrounded, and badti fair to tread in his 
father’s steps, when an unexpected event turned his feet into a totally 
different path, soon after he had reached the age of fifteen. As he was 
going one morning on an errand for his father to a iieiglibouring dram- 
shoj), a liorse, wJdcii had broken loose from a vehicle, daslied down the 
stre(‘t along which lie was passing, and came violently against him as 
he was crossing the carriage-way, hurling him upon the ground with such 
force that for the time he was quite stunned. One of the curates of 
the parish, who happened to be near the scene of the accident, hastened 
to his assistance, and saw him conveyed home and placed under medical 
care. On learning that he had sustained no serious injury, he left liini for 
the present. JMr. Newton — for that was tin; clergyman’s name — called 
again in the evening, and found that in a few days George might be 
expected to recover from the bruises and the shock which he had under- 
goiK'. “ Suppose, George, that this accident had proved a fatal one,” said 
JMr. Newton, after some prefatory conversation, “ what would have been 
lh(‘ consecpicnce?” 1 hardly know, sir,” replied George; ‘‘ but I am 
afraid something very bail.” ‘‘ Yes, and so am I ; but do you know how 
such bad coiisequcn(;cs may he avoided?” “ 1 suppose, sir, the way is to 
say my prayers, read my Bible, go to church, and so on.” “ These tilings 
are all very good,” replied Mr. Newton ; ‘‘ biit s'till tliis is not exactly the 
way.” “ Then I am sure, .sir, 1 don’t know what is,” was the reply. 
Mr. Newton now explained to George in plain language the rudiments of 
Christianity, of which he had tlius manifested his ignoruiiee, though there 
are thousands wlio would have given a ./uiiilar answer, and who iiotwith- 
stniiding think themselves (piitc right in their notion of the religion which 
they thus make to consist of a routine of outward forms. No wonder it is 
tliat they look upon a Christian life as dull and wearisome, which, in 
truth, it would be were their idea of.it a just one. At the same time 
he pointed out the miserable eoiisequenees of sin — its certainty of future 
punishment — and the wretchedness often occasioned by it in this world, 
contrasting tliese things with the present peace of mind, and the future and 
eternal hap[)iness of the Christian. George listened attentively, and 
Mr. Newton noticed tliat tears occasionally glistened in his eyes; and 
after praying at his bedside he left him, promising to call again on the 
inoiTow. Kept awake by pain, George pondered over wliat he had heard, 
and prayed earnestly for the teaching of God to guide him aright. 11(5 
felt eager for the break of day that he might read a little book which 
Mr. Newton had given him ; and after perusing it carefully, he looked 
forward witii earnestness to the time of his pastor’s visit. At George’s 
n'quest, JVIr. Newton again explained what it is to be a Christian; and 
George paid (tamest heed to every word wliich fell from the clergyman’s 
lips. In the midst of the eonversiition a book felNvith a loud noise on the 
fl(5or of the bedroom ; but so intent was he upon the subject of their 
discourse, that his pastor noticed that he never even turned his eye to see 
what was cause of this unexpected disturbance. From this time a 
niarkcd chan* took place in George; from being a frequenter of places 
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of dissipation and vice, lie became a regular attendant at his parish church, 
a scholar at an evening school, and in a class which Mr. Newton super- 
intended, consisting of young men desirous of iiitellectual and spiritual 
improvement. Tiiough his attendance at these last two j)laces was necessarily 
somewhat irregular, Mr. Hewson was greatly annoyed at the change which 
had taken place, and the more so because George now refused to take any 
part in the little acts of cheating which his father frequently jiractised 
upon his customers, nor would he have anything to do with the Sunday 
trading in which he had hitherto assisted ; but after flying into several 
violent passions and threatening severe thrashings — one of whi(’h ho 
inflicted — Mr. ITewson desisted, for he saw that his son was not to be 
conquered in that way. George’s civility and good conduct won him tlie 
respect of some of Ids father’s customers .and neighbours, so that eventually 
Mr. Ilcwson found it to his interest to give way to his son’s whims, as he 
termed them ; arid .as George now had a small sum of pocket money 
allowed him weekly, he w.as enabled to dress in neater clothes, and to 
purchase a book occasionally, witliout overlooking the calls upon Jiis slender 
means made by several societies to which be subscribed, and by special 
cases of distress wliich came under bis notice. His father gradually left 
the -business more and more in his hands, until at length he became tluj 
mainstay of the family, which was a rather large one ; and ultimately 
Mr. Hewson became so habitual a frequenter of taverns, that he found it 
intolerable to be confined to his business on Sundays ; and accordingly one 
Lord’s-day, to the surprise and vexation of some of the customers, the shop 
was found closed. George himself was somewhat doubtful as to the result 
of this step, for tlio ampuiit of money taken on a Sunday generally ex- 
ceeded that received on any other day ; but still he was firmly resolved to 
abide by tlie consequences, be they what they migiit. At first it did prove 
a serious loss to the family ; some of the customers took ofleiice at what 
they termed tlie “ pious doings ” of George, and went elsewhere ; and 
Mr. Hewson opened the shop again on Sunday, but the receipts were so 
small that lie declared that he would not be kept in again. In a few 
montlis the business more than regained the temporary loss which it had 
sustained. Observers began to think that one who would submit to lose 
custom, rather than do what was WTong, would bo more likely to deal 
fairly than those shopkeepers who openly disregarded one of God’s com- 
mandments, and who might, therefore, not unr(*asonably be expected to 
break another secretly in their dejxlings with tlieir customers ; and this con- 
sideration induced some to trade with George. Several families in the 
neighbourhood, hearing of liis doings, came to him for a part, and a few for 
the whole of what they required of such things as he dealt in ; so that in 
six months he found the receipts of the business greater tliaw they had 
been before? the Sunday trading was discontinued. Thus,” lie observed 
one day, God did not permit me to lose by obeying Him ; and if He Ii.ad, 
peace of mind and etenial happiness .are worth ten thousand good busi- 
nesses.” George was now upwards of twenty-one, and his father consented 
to take him as a partner in the business ; indeed he had long been its 
mainspring, and he had acquired a character for fair dealing and punctuality 
amongst his customers and creditors, which was invaluable to Iiiin even 
when considered merely with regard to the pecuniary benefit which he 
derived from it. His mother and the family looked up to him as their 
chief earthly prop, and he in turn viewed them as a trustjcommitted to 
him ; and most earnestly did he strive to promote thei^emporal, and 
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above all their spiritual v elfare ; Tior wore his cfForfs unsuccessful, for his 
mother and two of Ids sisters bocanie regular coinimiidcants at tlio churcli, 
and one of these sisters, under tlie direction of Mr. Newton, was most 
usefully employed as a Sunday-school teacher, and in several other works 
of benevolence. A younger brother, also under the fostering* care of the 
same clergyman, gave tokens of intellectual and morn I (‘Nct llenctJ which 
cheered the hearts of his pastor and of his family. George had now reached 
the age of twenty-five, and had for some time been engaged to the daughter 
of a tradesman in the neighbonrhood, whose pious and gentle disposition 
gave j>ronnse that she would mak(' a valuable wife; and being now in a 
position to marry, they were accordingly united ; and as several of Mr, 
ilewson’s fandly w(*re permanently away from home, arrangements were 
easily made for George and his wife to live under the same roof with Jiis 
father. In a few years, Mr. ITewson became prematurely old, and retired 
fivHii the business altogether, receiving* a comfortable income from his son. 
A painful and incurable dise^ise brought him at length to feel and acknow- 
ledge tlie sill and folly of his past life : he is now bearing with resignation 
the sufferings which his evil courses have brought upon him. George 
steadily and energelically extended his business until he became the master 
of one of the largest and busiest establishments in that part of the metropolis 
in which he resided. Tliere he still lives, respected and beloved by all who 
know him ; and notwithstanding his numerous engag'ements, there is not a 
charitable institution in the neighbourhood to which lie is not a generous 
contributor, both of his time and his money; nor is lie lukewarm in his 
efhirts to extend to otlicrs at home and abroad the blesvsings of that (:^ospel 
which has proved such (food )iews to himself. Header, do you know a 
George ITewson in your own neighbourhood? if you do, strive to imitate 
him ; if you do not, aspire to the lioiiour of being one, and you will bless 
tlie (lay when you began to set such an example to those around you. 
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WllKATKAn. 

If in spring aitlW early summer there is a richness and beauty in our woods 
and meadows, so too, at these seasons, the wide-spread downs have attrac- 
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tioris of their own. Desolate, indeed, they seem in winter, as the wind 
sweeps snllonly over their short grassy turf, bowing down tlie slender green 
twigs of th(3 broom, or the sturdier branches of the ling, and making a moan 
through the stiff spiny boughs of the furze. We can then see little there 
that has a brighter tinge tlian the grass, save an occasional blossom on tlie 
fiirz(‘, which is of paler yellow and less wide expansion than tlie bloom of 
summer; or we may look upon a tuft of emerald moss, or a bright whitish 
grey lichen lianging around the trunk of a solitary tree, or a gay orange 
or pale yellow fungus at its base ; or ])erehance we may stoop to gather the 
little crimson mushroom-like object which glitters among the grass, or the 
tiny vases of tlio scarlet cu})-moss growing there like masses of coral. 
TJie silence tliat reigns on the common is far more dreary than that of the 
woods ; for wdien it is interrupted by the winds, these bring not the wild 
and varied melodies which come winding along the vistas of the wood- 
lands, as tiirough the aisles of a cathedral, nor is the robin so often on the 
down to chant its winter soiig. And as the w ind murmurs in low tones, or 
comes in sullen gusts, and as we cast the eye over the w ide unslieltered 
waste, w'e feel that winter has here done its worst. 

Yet how gladsome in spring-time is all that wide common, when a blue 
.sky is lianging over it, and sunshine is gilding its innumerable blades of grass ! 
Now' the gorsc has its thousands of How'ers of brightest gold, and daisies 
cluster in multitudes, and the little milkwort raises its blossoms of blue or 
richest pink above the lowly sward ; and the bright germander sp(‘cdwell 
with its eye of blue, and the celandine wdth its star of gold, are but the 
heralds of the purple heaths, and the blue harebells, an(l the sweet w ild- 
thyme, and the bright golden broom flowers whieh, in the later summer, 
shall make it more beautiful still. 

He who would hear to perfection the song of tlic birds, w hich arises like 
a j)sahn of praise from the open down, should wander thither in the early 
morning. Here he may find the wheafoars by hundreds, and as merry and 
musical as lie could desire, though the soi^’ is very low and swei‘t, and 
must be listened to in silence to be lieard at all. These.* birds are very 
abundant in some parts of Jiritain, and pretty generally diftiised ov(‘r our 
commons. Tliey are also spread widely throughout Europe, are very 
plentiful in Holland, and are especially frecpient on the borders of the 
Mediterranean, wliile they are found also at the extreme north of Europe. 
They are very handsome birds, but of a wild and shy character, hastening 
from tJie coming footstep by running liglitly over the grass, or taking a 
Dumber of rapid flights from^one spot to another, at a little distance from 
the ground ; only Hying higher during their migration. The timid birds 
w'ill, if disturbed, utter a sound which resembles the words “far, far;” 
and if one should come unexpectedly upon tlie mother bird, wdiile sitting 
on her nest, the air resounds with the cry of “ titreu, titreu.” Oftou the 
spots where the w heatears congregate are so barren, tliat if they needed the 
shelter of a bush, they could not even find a bramble of any size or a. furzes 
shrub to cover them ; but they conceal tlieir nest, and that most skilfully 
too, in fissures in the ground, or among clods or heaps of stones, and if 
some old wall is near they will iiide it at its base, placing it so seemrely 
that even those accustomed to the habits of the bird, are often unable to 
discover it. Sometimes the nest is hidden in a chalk or gravel pit, and on 
some downs the birds avail themselves of a deserted rabbit-warren, where 
just at the entrance they build their home. This structure is large and 
composed of grasses, wool, moss, and of feathers and scraps of rabbit’s dow n 
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wliic^h are spread about the coimnon, and it usually contains six pale-bluo 
egg^s. Small pieces of brake generally lie strewed in little heai)s around, 
and thus betray the home to the wanderer. The wheatear is very cuiming 
in luring away any who may approach its young family, and if a passer 
over the common comes towards the nest, tlie bird makes a short flight to 
mislead him, and when she sees him some way oli‘, make a circular turn 
ainl regains the nest. These birds are so often to be seen perclied on clods 
of earth, that the French term tlic wlieatear,* lUotfcnx, from mottc^ a clod. 
Our country people call this bird by a variety of names, as Ilorseinatcli, 
Fallow-tiiicli, Fallow-cliat, Fallow-.sinith, Fallow-smiter, Whitetail, Stone 
Chucker, Chickeli, and Chackbinl. It is the Saxicola amanthe. of the 
oniitiiologist. 

As autumn a])i)roaches large flocks of wlieatears are congregated on the 
downs of Sussex and Kent, whither they liave come, singly, or in pairs, 
from various iidaiid heaths, to assemble for their departure. And now is 
their season of especial danger, for valued as tliey are fox. the table, and 
(‘ailed the Englisli ortolan, they become at this season, in coiJsec|uence of 
their numbers, a ready ])rey to the shepherds who are keeping their flocks 
on these downs. They are then in good condition for the table, and so 
sus})icious are tliey, that tlie smallest alarm, even the shadow of a passing 
cloud, will induce them to run into the traps wliicli are hud for them. 
Th(‘se traps are of the most simple description, yet a shepherd has been 
known by their means to capture eighty-four dozen in a day, six or seven 
hundred of tlie traps being overlooked by one man and his boy. Pennant 
states, that in his time, about eighteen hundred and forty dozen were an- 
nually caught on the Fastbouruo downs, wliere they still form a jirotitable 
trade to llu^ shepherds. Iinmense mmibers of birds arrive there, and at 
Beacliy Head, daily, during the mouths of August and September. Nor 
can we, though we jiity the birds, deprecate the practice of taking them, 
since the lower orders of creatures were P'ade for tlie service of man, and 
the wlieatears leave b(‘hind them no young ones to perish of cold and 
]mi)g(T for want of the care of the parent. Rut when, in the earlier 
months, tlio sjiortsmaii take.s Ids gun to our imwrlands, and brings down 
tire bird vvhicli lias a young brood, the practice is a very cruel one, for tlie 
bird is too much injured by the shot to be fit for eating, and the misery of 
the survivors is very great. 

Large numbers of these wlieatears are preserved and sent to London, 
but many are sold to tlie innkeepers and others, and eaten in the neighbour- 
hood of the downs. They are wrapped in vine-leaves and roasted, and 
their flavour is very delicious, especially that of young birds. 

The food of the wlieatears consists of various insects, particularly those 
of the beetle tribe, and when they are kept in confinement they need a 
very large supply. Wild and shy as they are in their native haunts, ready 
to run under the first clod whei> approached, yet they become tame and 
very interesting when reared in tlu^ house, and keep up a perpetual singing 
— singing on even during niglit, if a light is in the room. Mr. Sweet says 

* The Wheatear is six inches and a half in length. The head, shoulders, 
and liack are light grey wings black ; tail-feathers wliite on their basal parts 
and black at their extremities ; the forehead, a line over the eye, and the 
rump, white ; the cheeks and car-coverts black ; whole under parts buff, very 
pale on the belly ; beak and feet black. In winter the gi-ey of the head and 
shoulders become rusty brown ; the wing-feathers are tipjied with rusty; and 
tho buff of the under parts becomes much richer and brighter. 
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of our bird ; “ It has a very pleasant, variable, and agreeable song, dif- 
ferent from all other birds, which in confinement it continues all the 
winter. When a pair of them are kept in a large cage or aviary, it is very 
amusing to see tJiern at play with eacii other, flying up and down, and 
spreading their long wings in a curious manner, dancing and singing at the 
same time. I have very little doubt but a j^oung bird, brouglit up troiii 
the nest, might be taught to talk, as they are very imitative.’’ 

The wheatear is general throughout Britain, and is very widely diffused 
during summer over Euro})e, being particularly abundant on the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean. It has been seen wry far north, and Sir J. 
Ross says of it, “One of these lit lie birds was obsc'rved flying round the 
ship in Felix Harbour, 70^ N., 91® 30' AV^., on the second of May, 1830, 
and was found dead alongside the next luorniiig: having arrived before the 
ground was sufticiently uncovered to enable it to procure its food, it had 
perished from want. It is the only instance of this bird having been met 
with in Arctic America, in the course of our several expeditiojis to those 
regions.” 


WILD FLOWERS. 



Ground Ivy . — Gkchoma heckracca. 


This plant has a strong aromatic odour, especially if the leaves are bruised, 
and Ijoth its flower and foliage are very pretty. Bishop Mant well describes 
the fortner : — 
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Aik] there upon the sod below, 

(/round Ivy’s purple blossoms show, 

Like lujlniet of Crusader knight 
It’s anther’s cross-liko form of white.” 

These flowers grow in tlirees, between the stalk and tlie leaf; they are 
sometimes of a pale lilac, and, though more rarely, (piite white. They 
aj)pear in April and May ; but long before tlie spring has put forth a single 
blossom, the leaves may be found clustering on the hedge-bank, though the 
odour whieli charaeteriscs them at a later .season is then scarcely perceptible. 
Ornamental as this plant is, yet it is very injurious to pasture lands, its 
long trailing stems oceuiiying much room, and gradually exterminating tlie 
.sweet grasses and other plants which form tJie food of cattle. Few animals 
will touch the ground ivy unless compelled by hunger to do so, aiul it is 
e\'ei» said to be injurious to horses. The leaves are much used in villages 
to make an infusion for coughs, and the plant was formerly called Ale-hoof 
and 'run-hoof, ))ecauso their bitter properties rendered them of use in the 
beer made in the old English households, before hops had become the 
common growth of our country. Even in recent times a quantity of this 
plant lias l>een thrown into a vat of ale in order to clarify it, and the ale 
liius pre])ared has been taken as a remedy for some maladies of the skin. 

AV'e may often see, during autumn, a number of small hairy tumours on 
tlie leaves of the ground i\y, which are occasioned by the puncture of th(‘ 
insect called Cyiiips (jUrhomce, Those galls are sometimes eaten by the pea- 
santry of Fruiieo ; but Keaumur, who tasted them, remarks that it is doubt- 
ful if they will rank with good fruits.. Tliey have, as might be expected, a 
strong flavour of the plant on which they are formed. 


TTJE DYING GIRL. 

A BEAUTY clothes tlio hectic check, 

A. radiance fills tlie sunken eye, 

Rut ^^holl her mellow’d accents sjieak, 

Tlu^y make the sadden’d hearer sigh ; 

For, softer sink they in tlieir cadence far 

Than Autumn’s dying \ one, beneath some mournful star. 

They bore her to that healthful Isle 
Whose rocks of terraced verdure rise 
And catch tlie Morn s celestial smile, 

Rc.spon.sive to the gi’coting skies ; 

And vainly prophesied, the island-breeze 

Would freshen her white cheek, and waf|» away disease. 

Rut there she sicken'd, day by day, 

In shrinking paleness, like a flower, 

Yet from lior glance there fla.sh’d a ray 
Of almost supernatural pow'cr — 

So bright the lustre of her oye-Lcam fell, 

It touch’d the tender mind with more than woman’s spoil 

For mother, too, and far-off homo, 

Her i^laintivG heart in secret cried. 

And backward long’d her soul to roam — 

Since in the churchyard, side by side 
Under the green turf, where loved sisters lay, 

She hoped her dust might wait the awful Judgment Day. 
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And there behold her once again 
111 her own room, with placid brow ; 

So pale, you see each azure vein 
Meander through licr beauty now ; 

Yet, like a pulse of rosy light at even, 

Oft to her faded cheek a crimson flush is given. 

Seldom she sigks, but veils within 

Much that would grieve fond Jjove to know ; 

And when some pensive tears begin, 

She tries to check their overflow ; 

Safe in the arms of Jesu rests her soul, 

Nor does the early grave with gloom the mind control. 

Not for herself, but for the heart 
Of Love maternal she could weep ; 

And often in young dreams will start. 

As girlish days through mem’ry sweep, 

While faintly through her lips there steals a word — 

And, “ Oh ! my mother dear !” is like low music heard. 

She dies, as beauty ever dies 

When sad consumption finds a tomb ; 

With brilliance in her deep-set eyes, 

And on her face a healthless bloom ; 

No harsh transition, but a soft decay, 

Like dream-bora tones of night, that melt by dawn away. 

They wheel her round each garden- walk 
Where oft her lisping childhood play’d, 

And loved to hear the old nurse talk 
And soothe her when she seem’d afraid, 

While danced her ringlcis as she j^rattlcd on, 

More playful than the birds she loved to gaze \ipon. 

She looks as they alone who feel 
The last of earth before them lies, 

AVhilc o’er them soften’d mcm’rics steal 
Which melt the heart into the eyes — 

For tree and turret, woods and uplands, all 
Back to the dying girl her childi.sh past rccal ! 

Dream-like the hush of twilight floats, 

Veiling the lilac bowers around ; 

While in the air melodious notes 
Of soft dejection sweetly sound : 

The Landscape, like a^onscious mounier, seems 
To lie in brooding shade, and sadden as it dreams. 

Now to her chamber home return’d, 

Before the casement there reclined, 

Just as the broad horizon burn’d 

With the last blush day loft behind — 

Her eye reposed upon the dying sun. 

Fading like feeble youth, before life’s course is run. 

Hush’d is the brcozclcss air, and deep 
The awe around each mourner stealing ; 

Bend o’er her form, but do not weep — 

Death is too grand for outward feeling ! 

As sinks the sun beneath you golden sea. 

So ebbs her spirit back to God’s eternity. 

From R. Montgomery’s ‘ Chrktian Lifc,^ 
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Tilt; Kefkotoey. 

It was a relief to turn from this oUl burial-jilace to tlie busy stir of lifo 
within a few paces of its walls. After its loiielineSs the streets seemed 
peopled ])y a great multitude; yet one could not help iviueiiiberiug that a 
far greater multitude than tlie living men of this aucieut (own were num- 
bered among the tlead of those mouldering tombs, ilut it is, as the Ger- 
mans say God^s ground,” and the harvest is yet to come when all shall 
be gathered in. 

VOii. m. 
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It is liot known now by what means tlie burial-places of tliese dila])i(lated 
churches passed into the hands of private individuals, but this one of 8t. 
Martin’s Clmroli has long had a lay proprietor. A portion of the ground 
was ])arted otf from the churchyard, and let for a garden after tlie Reforma- 
tion, and this lias since been used as a burial-place by tlie Baptises. Divine 
service was performed in the church till the year 1 540. 

This part of Dover is connected with the oldest associations, for just 
round this spot was tlie Roman Dubris, and their haven occujiied tlie very 
site wliere the church afterwards stood. Before the reign of Arviiagus, 
who was contemporary with the Emperor Claudius, a.d. 46, shijis umuI to * 
ride at anchor here, though now the*sea has rccedecl so far that the distant 
soiiiul of its waves is only heard on this spot when those waves are unusually 
wild. Traces, how'ever, of the sea are left in the soil, which is formed of 
sand and beach all the way down to the shore from this spot. Here too, 
in later periods, wdiere now' the red brick houses and the old market-place 
are standing, rose magnificent spires and tow^ers, and figures in canonical 
rolies moved among the archways, and requiems for the dead were ehanl(‘d. 
At this time the ancient wall of the town, now^ demolished, had its watch- 
towers, and from one tow'er to the other the nightly watch was .sounded. 
On thi.s very spot men fled to the religious sanctuary, as did the Jews of 
old to their place of refuge, from tlie imuu?diate revenge of their enemies, 
till the more impartial decision of the magi.strate should pronounce them 
innocent or guilty. The haughty, uncontrolled jiassions of the* nobles in 
tho.se days rendered such .sanctuary ijece.s.'‘ary ; and oiir Saxon amreslors 
held religious houses and churches in too much veneration to violate them 
readily. The common boundaries of this sanctuary ditlered in various 
places. Thus thirty paces from the walls of a parish church, and forty 
from a cathedral, were the ordinary limits; but some religious houses had 
a space of nearly a mile, wdiieli was eon.sidered sacred, and high lines w vi'o 
inflicted on any w’lio should violate tJiis place of refuge. 4 here w ere times, 
however, when strong revenge induced men even to tliis. During tlie 
absence of Richard I. at thelloly Land, Ids favourite Loiigchamp, Bishop 
of Ely, w'as made regent. At this lime GetilTiy, the king’s illegitimate 
brother, wa.s elected Archbishop of York, wdthout consulting tlie regent, 
and this omission was not to be forgiven. When the neav archbisho)) huuled 
at Dover, on the way to his see, he found that orders for his arrest awaited 
Iiim, and he hastened for safety to the church of St. IMartiirs-le-Grnud. 
llis daring enemies violated the sanctuary, the archbishop was torn from 
the altar and imprisoned in J)over Castle. But the town wdiich wilne.ssed 
his indignity, beheld, too, its retribution ; for the nation, rai.s'ed to indignation 
by the tyranny of the regent, imprisoned him. Disguised in female ajiparel 
he made his escape to Dover, and while waiting for an opportunity to er().ss 
the channel, he sat on a ro(;k looking at the waves,. Some sailors on the 
beach saw' and suspected him, and he was soon enclosed in the walls of that 
very diiiigeon from winch the archbishop w'as re.scued, an angry mob 
follow ing him on Ills way thither up tiie steep hills w'ith insult and im- 
precations. 

The cccle.siastical fair of St. Martin’s was also hold w ithin the pr(‘ciucls 
of the church. In days when the Saxon law.s required every jmrehase to 
be made in the jin^seuce of w'itiies.sos, fairs seemed necessary, lint they 
soon degenerated into places of revelry. Here the people assembled with 
lighted candles to what tliey termed a wake; and singing and dancing, and 
piping and harping disgraced the spot, till in the reign of Edward I. 
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cliurcliyard fairs wore forbidden. The ecclesiastical fair of St. ^Martin’s 
was transferred to Dover Priory, and finally j^iven to the town. It is still 
lield ill the market-place on the 23rd of NovembtT. 

Hut wo have wandered long* from the canons, mIioso home was oncte amid 
the broken walls, the thick masses of wliicli yet stand up so high, and still 
show tlie remains of magnificent arches. Deing answmabh* only to t]»e 
king and the pope for tJieir conduct, they were more free tliun llie inhabit- 
ants of religious iiouses in general, and they do not ajipear to liavc u<(‘d 
their freedom with discretion, 'fhe Arclibishop of Canterlniry, mIjo 
long been desirous of obtaining control over tliem, set spies to waUdi their 
conduct, and sad acciuiuts of their irregularities and vice were reported to 
Jiim. They were said to be mor(i addicted to worldly pursuits and plea- 
sures tban to the worship of God or the eare of tlie poor, and to waste tiieir 
revenues in bixury. Tliongli tliese revenues weie rim])1e, yet llie canons 
of tin* priory of St. jMarliii’s wore subject to many gr(‘at cliargcs ; for 
dwelling in a town on onr coast, tladr house was often occupied by visitors 
among the nobilitj" and gentry who were ])assing on their way to and from 
the (Vintineiit, and wlio claimed their Jiospitality with as much frc('d(*m as 
they would now enter an inn ; fishing in tlieir ponds, and shooting over 
their lands, with the utmost freedom. The rich abbots and Inads of the 
Cistercicnsis, the order of St. Augustine and 8t. IJenedict, and many alien 
jiiiories, in defianee of law, and unknown to the king, also o}>pres.sC(l tliciu 
grievously by tJieir demands. 

From time to lime various reports of the miscondiKd. of the canons 
reached tlie ear of Henry I.; and in a.i>. 1124, AVilliam Corlioil, or 
Corbois, then Archbishop of Canterbury, represented these evils to his 
sovereign in glowing colours. He complained that liis canons at Dover 
(;onld not be cited to his court for any offences, Jiowcver great ; while h(' 
deemed himself answerable to God for fhe outrages which they committed. 
For six yeai’s the^e grievances were re[)eatedly stat<'d, till at iJie F(»ast of 
the J)edication of Christcliurcli, Canterbury, King Henry visiled tiiat city, 
accompanied by his (piceii, David King of the Scots, and many of the' 
noliility, when the primate, aided in his jdea by tlie prior of Gbvistehurch. 
obtainotl bis purpose; the canons u ere not present to contradict tlie charge'^- 
of their accusers, and ilms tlie archbishop attached to his priory all tlie 
valnahle revenues arising from land or scu to St. Martin’s Church and 
College*. 

It was at this period that flic foundation was laid for a now building, 
some st'attered but noble remains of which still exist, and art' (billed Dovt r 
Priory, or St. Martin’s the Less. Tliis was built in 1 132, and is tlt'scrilied 
as situated in the fields far from the town; but the main stiv(*t of Dover 
nou nearly readies it, and new houses are built within two minutes’ 
walk of the sjiot. Contentions for pre-emiiumce arose between the Areh- 
bisbop and Prior of Christ Chureh, and were so violent that the primatr 
died in consequence of the agitation of mind whitdi he experirnei'd. He 
had been greatly disappointed in being unable to fill the priory M'itli eanen*^ 
from IMerton, the monks of Canterbury succeeding in getting posse>Mon : 
but after various reverses the original canons w(‘ri‘ restored to their lioin.', 
and continued to receive their rents till a.d. 1139. 

At this period, Theobald succeeded to fhe see of Canterbury. Tin* priory 
was tJien, according to tlie statement of the old historian of Kent, Lam- 
barde, ‘‘stuffed by Theobahle with Penediotine monkes, and called the 
Pryorie of St. Martine’s. though commonly afterwards it obtained the name 

c 2 
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of the New Worke at Dover. Betweene this house and Cliristes Church 
(to the vvliich King Henrie the Seconde had given it) there arose (as it 
oliauncod usually amongst houses of religion) much contentions of'jurisdic- 
tions, and for voice and suffrage in the election of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. So that they fell to suing, protesting, and brawling (the ordinarie 
and onely meanes by which nionkes used to trie tlieir controversies) and 
ceased not appealing and pleading at Home, till they had both wearied 
tlu'inselves and wasted their money. Ilowbeit as it commonly falleth out, 
that when respect of money and rewarde guidctli the judgement and sen- 
tence, there the mightie prevaile, and the poore go to wracke ; so the 
monkes of Canterbury, having to give more, and the Pope and liis ministers 
ready to take all, poore Dover was oppressed, and their pry or in the end 
constrained to submission.” 

The future history of this priory consists of contentions and litigations. 
Tlie monks, who had at first consented tc adopt the strict rules of St. 
Benedict, in order to please Theobald, soon found themselves ruled with 
iron hand, compelled to poverty, and often even denied by their superiors 
the necessaries of life; till after various changes in its iidiabitants, the 
priory was suppressed in the twenty-fifth year of Henry VIII., in 1535. 
From the sale of its effects the debts of the monks were paid; tlie rich 
valuables were then sent to the Tower, and the lands, buildings, and tithes 
given for life to the famous Richard Thornton, the suffragan Bishop of 
Dover. The premises and estates were afterwards bestowed on the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

The later monks, as well as the earlier canons, were charged with many 
vices; and from wdiat we know of the state of monasteries in general, at 
this period, there were doubtless many idle and vicious persons among 
them. We know that a few years afterwards the ignorance of the clei-gy 
in general was very great. “ Sad the times in the beginning of Qiieen 
Elizabeth’s reign,” says Fuller, when the clergy were commanded to read 
the chapters over once or twice by themselves, that so tliey might be the 
better enabled to read them distinctly to the congregation.” But whatever 
might have been their state at this time, there had been among the dwellers 
in that old priory, men of studious and retired lives, and, doubtless, some 
too of Christian feeling and conduct. The catalogue of their library tells 
of their diligence. It required no small amount of labour to transcribe, by 
the slow process of writing the black letter, the many manuscript books 
existing tliere ; and no small sums of money must have been expended in 
the purchase of volumes then so rare. In the library were several copies 
of tlie Bible and Testament, many volumes of sermons, glossaries, and 
dictionaries ; collections of tlie works of the fathers and of the classics ; 
besides a considerable number of volumes on natural and moral philosophy, 
history, grammar, institutes, decrees and councils, medicine and music ; 
and a miscellaneous collection on arts, sciences, and other subjects. Some, 
at least, must have loved learning ; and we can but liope that some among- 
them loved God, and learned lessons of life and duty from the books which 
they so laboriously copied. . Their magnificent churches show tliat some 
of the monks had thoughtful minds; some, doubtless, had their hearts 
softened and purified by spiritual influences. 

And what is that priory now ? Some old buildings yet attest its ancient 
magnificence, and twenty years since, as the people of Dover tell us, the 
mins were far more picturesque than now. New houses have risen up, 
where formerly old broken masses of the priory wall stood, lialf hidden by 
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buslics and nettles, or ovcrsliadowcd by the branches of old trees, cldefly of 
the ash, tlieir trunks encircled by ivy, and stained by the toucli of time 
■with variously-tinted lichens and mosses. Tliose old trees are nearly all 
gone now ; but no one of any thought or feeling would look carelessly on 
the buildings yet remaining, and showing their antiquity to every passer-by', 
'J'lie portions of wall prove how extensive was the site of the old priory ; and 
the exterior walls of the refectory are still to be seen, more than a hundred 
feet in length, their windows filled up with masonry, and their roof eelioinfr 
to the sound of the thresher s instrument — for the building is now a barn. 
A farm-house is built among the ruins, and adjoins tlie old chapel, which 
i>: used as a granary ; the rich ivy clothes a portion of its grey walls with 
green, and the wild flowers wave from its .summit ; while the beautiful 
arches within are still some of them in good preservation. A little farther 
on are the remains of the ancient gateway, still nearly entire. The nettle 
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and the bramble grow where the ground was trodden by the priests and 
nobles of former years. The spot is greatly changed ; but the old rounded 
hills about it are still green, and the old gray castle crowns the distant 
height. Man goeth forth to his work as cheerily as ever ; the spiwow 
twitters on the bough, and the lark sings in the sky ; and one is reminde 
of the words of the Scriptures, “One generation passeth away and anther 
Cometh, but the earth abideth ever.'^ 



Vesuvius bit Night. (From Sir W. IlamiHoiCs Tico Sicilies,’* 


Vesuvius has not perhaps been often ascended by traivellers when it was in 
the aetive state iu whicli I liad the good fortune to see iti Many persons 
Jiave dcscriibed* their; entrance into its crater^ and still more have tohl of the 
common feat of< casting' down, stones into it. Btit an approach to the 
crater^ on* tin© night I Bpeak^o^. wowld have been certam death. 

Ill order to explain the diffbi’ence betuneen: Veswvhis in a state of 

eruption, or, as* the Italians call it, when not very formidablo of activity, 
and Vesuvius in a state^of tranquillity, I will first quote the words of 
some travellers who have seen it in the latter condition ; and then I will 
describe my own view of it and visit to it ; — 

When we reached the summit,” says one of these, “ we found ourselves 
on a narrow ledge of burnt earth or cinders, with the crater of the volcano 
open before us. This orifice (/. e. the crater) in its present form, for it 
varies at almost every eruption, is about a mile and half in circumference. 
AVe descended some Avay, but observing tJiat the slightest movement 
biunght great quantities of stones and ashes rolling down the sides, and 
being w'anied by our guides that w^e could not go lower, nor even remain 
where we were with safety, we reascended. AVe were near enough to the 
bottom, however, to observe that it seemed to be a sort of crust of browm 
burnt earth ; and that a little on one side of it there were three orifices, 
like funnels, from whence ascended a vapour so thin as to be barely per- 
ceptible.” Another says, ‘‘ AVhen you arrive at the top it is an awful 
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sight ; as yon approach the great crater, the crust on which you tread, 
becomes burning hot, so that you cannot stand long on any one spot ; if 
you push your stick an inch below the surface it takes lire ; and you may 
light paper by thrusting it into any of the cracks of the crust. Altogether 
it is a most sublime and impressive scene : the look down into the great 
crater is frightfully grand.” 

* With such ideas of Vesuvius in my mind, I came to Naples from Rome : 
as we came near to tlie former, we beheld a white column of smoke rising 
into the pure air. “ Sec,” said an aitistof our party, ‘‘ there is Vesuvius.” 
It was much like what I had heard of it ; and, to tell the truth, if I liad 
not known that the smoke came from internal fire, I should not have seen 
anything very remarkable in the view before me. 

The (lay was intensely hot ; I panted for the sliades of night. They 
came at last, and I went out on the stone platform on which my room at 
the top of a large hotel opened. It Avas almost opposite Vesuvius; as I 
leaned over the balcony, I saw a small dark-red spot on the side of the 
nKuintain near to the summit. It w^as not a blaze, but a dark burning spot, 
seen through the mists that had followed the departure of the sun. AVon- 
dering, 1 looked at it; and soon found out that it must be lava issuing 
from an orifice near to tlic crater, but not from the crater itself. I flew to 
call my friends; I was a little time in finding them, and as we ran 
together out again on the platform, a cry of wonder and delight broke from 
us all. 

Tiio dark-red spot had spread out and on, into a wide long stream— a 
river of fire, flowing down the length of the great cone, and even to its 
base. And we watched it still, lerigtluming and brightening, until its fiery 
reflection rested moveless on the stilly waters of the bay. 

Rut then there Avas another sight, more Avondrous still, — up rose a pillar 
of flame, Av here Ave Iiad only seen a light column of smoke; the crater 
itself burst out ; the blaze mounted up high in the quiet air, and through 
it sliot innumerable sparkles, exactly like tremendous artificial fireworks, 
breaking, and scattering as if by tlie force of an internal explosion, anrl 
then falling in a glowing shower on the outer sides of the crater, which 
soon a})peared to be a vast red-liot mass. 

We heard not the roar, but avo could think avc heard it, as, at short 
intervals, enormous red pumice-stones A\'ere flung up from the burning and 
unquiet centre, fall against the calm, deep-blue sky, and come down again, 
sometimes into the crater from Avhence they had issued ; sometimes falling 
inside it, losing their brightness before our eyes, and rolling down to add 
to the multitude of lava blocks AAUth Avhich the sides of the A"olcano arc 
strcAved. Tlie ashes and cinders, dispersing in beautiful showers, seemed 
always to scatter themselves outside ; Avhile these A^ast blocks, falling in a 
more direct course, generally re-entered the orifice that had thrown tliem up. 

And all that night, and the next night too, I lay on my mosquito- 
guarded couch before the open windoAV, and gazed out on that scene — a 
picture on the canA'as of memorj' — that burning, blazing mountain ever at 
Avork, Avhile all Avas trantpiillity and beauty around : the coppery-red of its 
fiery pillar seeming to form a bridge of flame ovci* the lovely Ixiy that 
intervened betAvecui me and it. 

I resolved to get to that river of fire ; and I noAV thank God who gave 
mo the capacity to achieve and enjoy the expedition. 

The heat of the weather, and thesuperiorsplendour of the scene by night, 
made us fix on that time. It is now possible to take a carriage as far as to 
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what is called the Hermitage, on the mountain, a space that used formerly 
to be traversed oii mules ; but, to the great dissatisfaction of the imposing 
tribe of mule-owners and guides, an observatory is now made on ilount 
Vesuvius, and a carriage-road up to it. The form of this volcano is 
remarkable ; it rises in a gentle swell from tlie sea-shore ; it has two distinct 
summits, and its base, or lower region, presents a most striking and 
charming contrast to the higher, or what I may call lava region. 

The lower region, which we traversed in the carriage, is one of the most 
smiling, fertile, poimlous, and altogether lovely, that can be seen ; the 
higher is the most awful, stern, and strange, that can be conceived, 'i'he 
whole base of the volcano presents scenery of the most luxuriant nature ; 
productive vines, odorous orange-trees, figs, pomegranates, and more rare 
and lovely things than I can here enumerate, bordered our road, and gave 
additional interest to our visit, while every step opened to us a still more 
charming prospect of the beauteous plain from which wo ascended : the 
fair Bay of Naples, with its islands of historic and classic renown, the busy, 
noisy city, with its villas and gardens — all bathed in the ricdi glories of an 
Italian sunset. 

What a contrast was the upper region of Vesuvius ! A scene of })erfect 
desolation ! There we find an immense cone, flat on the fop, formed 
almost wholly of ashes and cinders, traced on all sides by broad black 
lines which 1 had seen with the greatest clistinctness from my window in 
Naples; these are the marks which the burning lava has left, the lava 
I am on my way to see. There is now no vegetation^ no sign of any life ; 
only the ceaseless volcano is at work — is firing. 

JVIy anxious desire was to get to the lava-stream — the river of fire ; and 
neither the arguments of guides, nor, 1 am almost ashamed to say, the 
entreaties of friends, could deter me from the attempt. 

We left our carriage at the Hermitage — strangely so named — the men of 
the party went on for about three-quarters of a mile on foot ; but I liad 
a mule brought uj) for me to go the same distance on. We wore accom- 
panied by four or five guides, sometliing more than was necessary — 
provided with thick torches of at least eight feet long. Wlieri J dis- 
mounted these torches were lighted, and tlio glare tliey flung around 
revealed to me what was certainly the strangest seeme* J had tlien ever 
beheld. A field of lava blocks, of the iron colour it assumt's when cold^ 
lay around; ashes, ciiideis, and these sharp iron-hard masses, covered the 
whole space before and beside us — a bare and sa vage scene : while, partly 
hidden from our siglit, tlm vast summit of the flame-pillar shot up in 
fitful splendour, fiery pumice-stones descended from the night-shaded skies, 
and glittering ashes, like the sparkles of wood, dispersed a sort of awful 
brilliancy over the nearly midnight scene. 

It was over this lava field I had to walk : my own peculiar guide, not 
being inclined to do so himself, proposed to remain with me and the mule 
while the others went to the stream. I settled the matter by giving the 
lazy Neapolitan leave to remain with it if lie liked, and, escorted by the 
owner of the mule instead, I set out with the rest of tlie party over the 
lava blocks. I firmly believed that a path would soon be found througli 
them : if I had known that I must walk for more than a mile on those 
sharp-pointed, iron-like blocks, slipping and cutting my feet, and in danger 
momentarily of breaking my legs, I fear I should not have been so rash as 
to have gone: as it was I went on my block-climbing way, painfully 
indeed, but hopefully ; instead of giving up and turning back, as I might 
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Iiave done if I had known that no smoother path was to relievo my aching 
feet. Now, in looking back, I think how like wiis this to the pathway of 
life ! How would we shrink if we saw all its roughnesses from the 
beginning! Better is it to be led on in ignorance, believing only that as 
our day is so our strength shall be. 

I am aware that persons in ascending Vesuvius, even to its crater, need 
not, unless they wish it, make any violent exertion : a little money obviates 
that on a volcano as well as elsewln're ; and one may be carried up in a 
chair — as a tremendously Iieavy elderly man was — or pushed up by means 
of a girdle attached to the poor guide’s waist, and so satisfy curiosity at 
the cost of other men’s labour. But 1 do not believe tliat eitlu’r chair 
or girdle could have helped me. A timely and kindly-extended hand 
often did. 

At last increasing heat told of our approach to the region of fire. TJie 
air was sulphureous, loaded with smoke, coming full in our faces and 
almost stifling us. Tlie ground became #ven painfully hot. 1 was going 
to exclaim, — I can go jio fnrtlier, when one of our party mounted a ridge 
of cinders after the foremost guide — whoso long torcli loomed and flai'ed 
eurioiislj^ through the misty air — and holding his liand backward called to 
me to give mine. 

I did so, and beheld the lava-stream ! I descended the cinder bank and 
stood beside it. It was indeed a river of fire; they said it was between 
two and tiirce feet in breadtii. Over the top was heard a fizzing sound, 
such as cinders make upon cooling. It jnoved slowly now, and a very 
light smoke rose over it ; the smoke was much greater at a distance ; the 
appe arance was like that of molten iron. 

The ground was so hot and my feet so sore, that it was very distressing 
to stand there ; and while tlic men were, as usual, burning their sticks, 
1 undesignedly brought away a. remembrancer of Vesuvius in a burned 
elress. I went, however, to look at the motion of the stream : as I did so, 
the oppressive exhalation overcame me. I had just strength and presence 
of mind enough to catch the arm of a guide, and hide myself fiom tiio 
river of fire at the otlier side of the ridge. A fainting fit in siicli a spot 
would have been singularly mul-apropos, anti have gn^atly alarmed my 
fneiicls. So they knew nothing about it. 

Afler an equally toilsome walk back, of more than an hour and a half in 
duration, the touch of common eartli was delicious — delicious I might say 
to my bare feet, for botli shoes ami stockings were literally cut in pieces. 

My mule was waiting where T left it ; I mounted witlioiit a word, and 
rode slowly off, leaving others to do or say what they pleased ; for 1 felt 
unable to speak or to bear to be spoken to. 

It was just two o’clock ; tlie moon was up in her beauty, walki}ig in 
brightness in a cloudless sky, and more than supplying the place of the 
uncertain torches which, flaring hero and there over tlie savage scene, 
added to its wildness and interest, but sorely dazzled my weary eyes. 

The youth who conducted the mule, noisy as a Neapolitan can be, found 
me a dull companion, so he left me to go on alone, and dropped beliind 
with a chance comrade. I left his Macaroni, as he called the animal, to 
find his own way, which proved to be precisely the wrong one for me. 
I might have seen rather more of Mount Vesuvius than I wished ; but the 
.shouts of my English friends reached me ; I turned back and met the 
Italian running distractedly after me, in inucli greater concern for Macaroni 
than I fear he was for me. 
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Thirsty and. weary we entered the Hermitage, thinking it to be, as 
indeed it is, an inn ; but hermit’s fare only is supplied, and tlie appearance 
of a calm-faced monk in brown frock, cord, rosary and crucifix, agreed ill 
with the aspect of a place of resort for parties going to and coming from 
Mount Vesuvius. 

"VVe joined a comfortable-looking priest in a supper of some bad clnjese, 
apples, and wine. He told me he said mass in the adjoining chapel. 

‘‘ Is this really a Hermitage?” I asked, 

“Yes,” he said, nodding with a comical look; “and there is the 
hermit.” 

“ A solitary ?” I persisted. 

“ Yes — a solitary who is in society,” was his reply. 

It is curious, wlicn I recall to mind tliat frugal supper-table, to think 
how carelessly we sat there, so near that flaming mountain, talking of tlie 
forty eruptions known to have taken place, and the small iinmber of 
victims usually ascribed to then^^ — not more than twenty thousand, - never 
for an instant thinking whether wc might not be added to that number. 

Such discourse was broken up by tlie approach of tlie hermit, who, with 
gravity and in silence, removed the fare from before us and replaced it 
with a fresh supply; a hint to ns that wo should suffer ourselves to be 
replaced also. 

I went to the carriage and fell asleep ; but at lialf-jiast three o’clock it 
was put in motion, and, preceded by a guide on foot, carrying a dreadfully- 
glaring torch, we went down the mountain with the rising sun beaming 
also in our eyes. The torch and guide were to be paid for the sufferings 
they imposed on our dazzled and aching siglit. 

So began, and so ended, a ^isit at midniglit to Vesuvius and its lava- 
stream. And in recalling its memory, the words that involuntarily sprang 
to my lips on that niglit are again mentally breathed, — “ Great and 
glorious are Thy work.s I” S. B. 


HOUSEHOLD SERPENTS OF SYRIA. 

Stahtling as may appear such a heading, it is nevertheless a well-known 
fact, that every respectable house in Syria reckons amongst other house- 
hold stores and requisites its household serpents, two in number, male and 
female. The want of these domestic snakes would be almost tantamount to 
a want of respectibility at any rate these particular serpents have very 
aristrocratic ideas, for they are never by any chance to be ’met with in the 
hovels and huts of the poorer people, and it is only in houses constructed 
of stone or brick and mortar that they will condescend to take a lodging. 
They pay no rent, but a tacit agreement exists between Mr. and Mrs. Snake 
and the landlord, to the effect that on the one side they shall occupy as 
much space as tlie nooks and crannies of the walls may afford, rendering 
essential service in the extermination of rats, mice, and other vermin ; and 
that on the other hand, not only shall their tenements be a freehold, but 
further, the snake .s family shall be entitled to undisturbed tranquillity, and 
their rights and privileges be respected by every member of the household. 
This point settled, mother snake and the young ones move into possession, 
whilst snake senior is occupied in hunting up rats and other game for their 
afternoon meal. Such is the tenor of their contract ; and if it is not entered 
into by writing, and signed, sealed, and delivered, the native of Syria under- 
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stands his part and sticks to it ; and if the snake does not compi’ehend the 
meaning, natural instinct, and tiie wants of h wife and family to be pro- 
vided for, leads him to the execution of his duty, and woe to the rals and 
mice tliat come within reach of his vcnomcd fang. 

Tlie liouj^ehold snake of Syria is about a yard long, tlie maft of blackish 
hue, with a fine soft, glossy wskin ; the female is ratlier smaller, and more 
inclined to a greyish tinge. Tlirongh many generations they seem to have 
preferred tlie abodes of men, to the rocks and deserted ruins wliieh are 
usually the hiding-places of other species of their detested race. Wliether 
tills familiarity between man, and what is generally considered his greatest 
and most subtile enemy, originated with Pagan rites of former years, and 
M'hicii are still extant over a vast portion of the Indian continent, it is hard 
to say ; but this ajipears tlie most feasible motive to assign for a toleration 
so singular, and so much in contradiction to the innate loathing entertained 
by man against tlie whole serpent tribe. It is a well-known fact tliat in 
India the deadly cobra, the most fatally venomous of all Imlian snakes, is 
revi'.renced by the Hindoos, and even adored in parts of Siam. In the Malabar 
or Jamul language, the <!obra is called the “ Mulla Pambo,’^ or the good 
snake, and the reason assigned for thus designating it is, tliat its sting, in 
contradistinction to those of other snakes in India, is jwodiictive of little 
or no pain, that torpor, or eouia, instantly ensues, aud the victim dies, as it 
were, ash'cp. However absurd this notion may be, even in India, tlie most 
bigoted of the Hindoos wonhl be loath to have such household companions; 
and tlioiigh they do go to tlio extent of feeding the cobra regularly with 
milk and eggs, they take good care first to hedge him in securely with 
prickly pears and brambles, so that there is never any fear of its strajdng 
fin* from its nest. But the fact of the Syrians admitting this jicculiar 
species of black snake to such familiar intercourse witJi themselves, seems 
evidoi'.t proof that it is of a harmless nature, especially as no instance is on 
record of any of the inhabitants having ever sueeuinbed from tlie eflects of 
tlie sting of one of these creatures. Be this as it may, Syrian tmdition is 
not wanting in marvellous tales about the good aud the bad qualities of this 
household snake, and many are the absurd stories handed down from father 
to son, and which, amongst so superstitious a race as even the most 
enlightened of the Syrian Christians, are recinved and reverenced as incon- 
trovertible facts; aud though there are many instances of families >>ho 
entertain tlie greatest horror of serpents, and solitary cases of nervous- 
debility persons to whom tlie sight of a snake is tantamount to a fit of 
convulsions, yet so firmly has superstition grasped liold of their imagin- 
ations, that they would rather suffer any amount of personal inconvenience 
and annoyance than be guilty of destroying one of these snakes. They say 
that if you kill the male, the female will be sure to avenge its death, and if 
you kill both, the progeny ; or if even you are so fortunate as to extermi- 
nate the whole family, then the colony of black snakes will be up in arms, 
and, sooner or later, take signal vengenee. Alany are the absurd fables 
Avliich they recount as facts in support of their superstition : of these we 
may be permitted to choose one or two for the amusement of the reader. 

Once upon a time a couple of these domestic snakes had taken up their 
abode in the magazine, or store-house, where a wealthy Syrian family kept 
all their provisions for household consumption. I'liere were baskets of 
1‘ice, and busliels of wheat, and jars of wine and oil and olive, &c., and 
amongst other things one delicate, thin, earthen jar, containing the year’s 
supply of delicious Jioney, gathered from the liives of the proprietor of the 
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house. This was, of coursot^ a famous tenement for the two snakes ; not 
that they cared a rush for all the good things already emunerated, but that 
the mice doatcd on them, and, consequently, were as fat and as plentiful as 
Christmas trflieys. There is no saying how many the snakes used to have 
for supper ^very night. In course of time there was an addition to the 
snake family, and Mrs. Snake and the lliree little snakes were doing very 
well and hearty, I am obliged to you.” This was the daily bulletin ; tilb 
in an unpropitious hour, when the parent snakes were out sunning tliem- 
selves one day, some of the younger members of the wealthy Syrian’s 
1‘amily chanced to get admission into this store-room, and whilst hunting 
about for delicacies, they stumbled across the tliree little snakes, which 
were not mucli bigger than your little finger. Delighted with sucii a toy, 
the children eagerly caught them up, and, in tlieir joy, forgetting even 
their taste for sweetmeats, they ran away to the further end of tlie house, 
and there they amused themselves by watching the little snakes wriggle 
about. Now, mother snake happened to pass by about this time, and 
recognising her darling children, and witnessing the ratlier rough treat- 
ment the}'^ w’ere experiencing, her indignation knew no bounds ; she was 
determined to take signal revenge on the wliole of flie family, aiid, the 
better to accomplish this, wriggled back as fast as she could to the store- 
house, and the jar containing the honey being left uncovered, she emitted 
all the poison contained in her venom-bag into it, and then stirred it up 
with her tail. Shortly after this the mother of the family came home, and, 
observing what the chihlren- were about, Jier trepidation was very great, 
and she insisted on the little snakes being instantly replaced. No sooner 
did mamma snake perceive this than she v/as smitten with remorse for what 
she had done, and, as the only atonement in her power, went iti search of 
her husband, and these two, coiling themselves tightly rouiul the Jar, 
succeeded by main force in crushing it to pieces, and so the honey all ran 
out on the ground, and the family were saved. Such is the absurd fable to 
which, not only the natives, but ev(?n some few of the more ignorant 
Euroi)eans, who have resided there through nearly half a century, give 
credence. A Frenchman, who had resided there forty years, told us that 
he firmly believed this fable ; and, moreover, he asserted it to bo Jiis belief 
that the serpents understood the language of the peo{)le they resided with ; 
“ for,” quoth he, “ if an Arab says to a snake Haidey^^ (Ar. be off) ‘‘ it 
never waits for a second command.” lie then went on to tell us that one 
night, starting up in his sleep, he struck a match and lighted the lamp 
close to his bed-side, when, to his horror, he observed the male liousehola 
serpent wriggling about under his bed. He was a dreadful ly-nervous and 
superstitious man, and the fright had wellnigh killed him ; at length, 
however, he mustered up courage to speak to the snake, and addressing it 
ill Arabic, told it to be off. The snake, however, would not budge an 
inch ; he then tried Turkish, but with a like result ; Greek and Armenian 
were equally ineffectual. At length he bethought him of his mother 
tongue, and shouted manfully and authoritatively, '■^Allez-vous enl^* im- 
mediately the snake wriggled out of the room. ‘‘ That snake,'' said he, 
“ knew he was under French protection.” 

There are many other absurd notions regarding the sagacity of these 
snakes, which arc doubtless of very great use in clearing the houses of 
vermin, and, but for them, they would' be infested with rats and mice 
but we shall conclude with one more absurdity. Tlie naiivcs are aware of 
the great partiality that snakes evince’ for milk, and they pretend that the 
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very smell of it attracts them. Youn<j mothers and babies are carefully 
watched over during tlie night, and lights kcfpt burning all about the room, 
for they declare that not only will tlie serpent resort to the mother’s breast, 
but tliat, if frustrated in this, it will endeavour to insinuat^i its tail down 
the throat of a sleeping infant, so as to cause its stomach «o reject the 
mother’s milk. 

So much for the household snakes of Syria, than whom nothing could be 
more disagreeable companions. 


WILD FLOWEllS. 



Buttp:rcup. (Jiannncuhis hidbosns,') 


This gay meadow flower gives to the landscape a bright and cheerful 
aspect, when May has scattered it by tlious^^ands over the grassy meadow, 
where it contrasts with the multitudes of ‘silver daisies. Tliis flower has 
acrid bulbous root, which is emetic in its properties. Rather later in 
the year, two other species of crowfoot or buttercup glisten in tlie grass of 
the meads and by every wayside : these are the Creeping Crowfoot and 
tlie Upright Meadow Crowfoot. Both are very similar in their appearance 
to this flower, but the small leaves forming the flower-cup are, in the 
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bulbous species, always tunnel back and drooping. All the Crowfoots 
contain much acridity, and they are mostly disliked by cattle on this 
account. The June, or Creeping Buttercup, is a very noxious plant on 
pasture-land ^or it has creeping roots >vhich render it very difficult of 
externiinatioft, and if the cattle happen to eat it, it will blister tlieir mouths. 
T here is a little yellow' Buttercup, growing on tall slender stalks in the; 
corn-field during June, and known as the Corn Crowfoot, w inch is eaten 
with avidity by cattle, but which is a higiily-dangerous plant for their food. 
Some sheep which feed upon it, in meadows near Turin, were killed by its 
poison ; and a French chemist ascertained that three ounces of its juice 
proved fatal to a dog in the course of four minutes after swallowing it. 
It may be known by the very large and prickly seed vessels w hich succeed 
the tlower. There is another species, the Cchny -leaved Crowdbot, with 
stout juicy stems, briglit glossy leaves, and very small yellow flowers, 
common at the sidos of streams and ditches. If this flowcn* is laid on the 
skin, it will quickly raise a blister, nor is it even safe to carry a handful of 
the plant to any distance, as the hand is likely to become much inflamed in 
consequence. AFe have fiftec'ii species of wild Crowfoot. The old w'rifers 
called them King-cuixs, Gold-cups, Cuckoo-buds, and IMaiy-biids. The 
juice of the bulbous crowfoot, if applied to the nostrils, causes sneezing. 


LUNDY ISLAND.— No. iV. 

A MID-DAY dinner left the afternoon free for a visit to the vSeal Ca\'e. 
A council w^as called on the practicability of (‘fleeting an entrance, and on 
the best mode of gaining acc(‘ss to it. Old Captain Jack and his son, 
Captain Tom, agreed in thinking that the low state of tlui w at(‘r, for it w’as 
DOW spring-tide, would permit our approach to the cavern on foot, but that 
the surf would render it difficult for .a boat to land, w Jiicli otherwise w'ould 
have been the most pleasant nuxle of reaching the spot. It was, therefore, 
resolved that we should approach it from the lancUvard side, descending the 
cliffs at l^enjamin’s Chair. AYc wended our way^ accordingly, as if we had 
been going to the Castle, but turning short to the right, we found oursedves 
at the edge of the precipice, in the middle of the south end of the island 
above a shallow bay called Hattie’s Landing-place. A line, drawm from 
this spot to the landing-place on the eastern side, divides tlie island geolo- 
gically. All to the north of this line, including the greater part of the 
island, is granite ; the little corner to the south-east of it is the gray friable 
shale, common to North Devon. The junction of the two structures is well 
defined down the cliff. At the point of union copper ore has been found, 
in sufficient quantity to warrant the formation of a shaft, the erections of 
which w'cre pointed out to us. 

A narrow track, easily overlooked by those who are not familiar with it, 
leads down to a little grassy platform. A huge perpendicular w^all of 
granite forms the back, thirty feet high, profusely clothed with gray and 
orange-coloured lichens in- loose shaggy tufts. A semicircular horizon, 
dividing the blue expanse of sky from that of the sea more deeply blue, was 
in front. A magnificent scene it wa.s in its grand simplicity ; nor unappre- 
ciated, for it was evidently a favourite resort. A long tea-table, rude^ 
made of unpainted boards, which the sun had warped out of all shape, had 
been set up under the rocks, and a bench on each side aff’orded accommo- 
dation for a rather numerous part^t Nature had lierself provided a throne 
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of maiisive state, suited to the giaut, whom imagination might picture as tlie 
presiding genius of the place. A square cavity in tlie gi-anite wall formed 
11 low-seated chair, furnishc‘d with projections resembling elbows, and a rest 
for the feet. This seat, which for some reason or other, uripreserved by 
tradition, is called Benjamin^s Chair, gives name to the place. . 

While we rested here, Captain Jack aj)peared, followed by two servah(^ 
bearing a long ladder, a lantern, and a few tallow candies. We watched 
the proceedings with interest. The assistants, having lastened a long line 
to the ladder, go down with their charge ; the one letting it gradual lyllown 
from above, the other guiding it in its descent. Then down goes the Cap- 
tain with tlu; lantern, and we all follow as best we may; each one concen- 
trating all his thoughts on securing his own footsteps on the giddy height ; 
for we had to make a descent of four hundred feet, down a clilF \\lii(?h, 
through not actually a precipice, was fearfully steep. But wo all contrived 
to scramble down without injury, except a sting on the finger, inflicted by 
a bee that considered himself insulted, when one of our party thought to 
obtain a little assistance by grasping a tuft of thyme which the busy insect 
had aiipropriated. Take your time,’* said the Captain. “ I have not 
gaiiK'd nmcli by taking thyme,” grumbled E., holding up his smarting’ 
finger. 

A more eliicient help was afforded by the angular projections of the solid 
rock, which occurred here and there, and, in one portion of the descent, by 
the sides of a watercourse, wliich, though the roughness of the way was 
increased by the rolled masses lying loosely in it, was less perilous than the 
open declivity. 

Sad M’ itncsses to the power of the winds and waves were lying in our 
way : lor w(i saw, at a considerable height above the bottom, the blocks 
and ironwork of some ill-fated vessel, so firmly janimtHl into tlie crevices of 
the rock, as to resist all efforts to dislodge them, without more labour than 
they were worth. Those, as the Captain told us, were the relics of a 
fishing-smack that was driven on the rocks below, of wliose IiapJoss crew 
not one survived to tell the story. 

Behold us tlien collected at the bottom, or as near to it as we were 
destined to go ; for though it was spring-tide, and the liour of low water, no 
beach appeared, but the clear transparent sea was washing the foot of the 
cliff. On a narrow slanting ledge, some eight or ten feet above the water- 
line, w^e were all perched in a row, like so many guillemots ; and there we 
held quietly to remain, till some needful preliminaries were ad justed. Wc 
now perceived the use of the ladder, which was not at all intended, as some 
of us had naively supposed, to help us down the declivity. The ledge on 
wdiich we stootl was not horizontal, but would have led Vs into the sea if 
we had pursued it. At a certain convenient spot, therefore, the ladder was 
set, and held firmly by the two men, while we, one by one, shirtfied up to a 
higher ledge. Along this we crept in the same manner, our feet shuffling 
along the narrow shelf, our fingers hooked into the crevices above ; for these 
ledgers w^ere often barely wide enough for the foot to rest on lengthwise. 
As they all had a simiLir inclination, the same process had to be repeated 
several times, the ladder enabling us to moifnt to another ledge, when the 
one on which we were walking dipped into the sea. 

While holding on to the broad surface of the precipice, and es|^cially in 
the moments occupied in w'aiting for the ascent of those who happened to 
be foremost in the line, it was interesting to look down beneath our feet, 
into the hollows, between the rocky masses, covered with water of crystal- 
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lino clearness, whic h rose and fell with every wave, but was prevented from 
breaking by the barrier of rocks outside, on which the violence of the swell 
had spent itself. Jn these hollows the large seaweeds were waving, the 
wrinkled fronds of the oar-weed, floating like the streamers of a ship, and 
the massive tangle tossing about its long many-fingered hands, as if in 
distress, with every undulation. The submerged rocks, too, were densely 
studded with the olive-coloured cups of the sea-thong; many of which 
were crowned with the singular appendages which bear the fructification ; 
narrow forked straps or thongs, not more than a quarter of an inch in 
thickness, but stretching to a length of several yards, and springing from 
a point in the centre of each cup-like base. 

After rounding in this manner the face of the cliff for a considerable 
distance, we came at lengtii to some rocks which were high and dry above 
water, where, as we stood, the wide mouth of the dark cavern yawned imme- 
diately in front of ns. Hetween us and it, however, lay an ample area, 
strewn with boulders of various shapes and sizes, but almost all covered 
with the sea, whic.li was breaking over them with a formidable surge. 

Now another council of war. How are w'e to pass this Scylla and Clia- 
rybdis in one ? The ladder comes again into requisition ; w hen laid down 
horizontally, its extremities just reach across the space, from our position 
to a dry rock at the cave’s mouth ; its middle being supported by the top 
of a boulder which rose above the surface. 

We looked rather blank at this precarious causeway ; our only chance of 
getting over dry lay in the nimbleness of our heels ; for every breaking sea 
washed away the ladder, despite the efforts of the servants to hohl it firm at 
the ends. To him who w\as not agile enough to skip across in the interval 
betw^cen one sea and another, a ducking was inevitable. 

By Captain Jack’s advice, all of us took off our stockings and our upper 
garments, tucking up our trousers, and replacing boots and shoes, for the 
protection of our feet in crossing’. Captain Jack remained on tho rock, ami 
became the depositary of clothes, w^atches, note books, &c. “Here goes!” 
said one, and, rapidly steppinj^ from rong to vong, adroitly effected the 
passage betw een the seas. “ Oh, dear 1” said another, “ I can never do 
that.” “I think /can,” sai<l a third; ‘‘Til try at least.” He essayed 
it, but was scarcely half-way across, when “ Look out !’' w as the cry ; and 
a green curling wuve at the same moment swept tlie ladder from tho grasp 
of tho assistants, and our luckless adventurer found himself, when the wave 
had passed over liis head, up to the waist in w'ator. 

This was poor encouragtmient for the others, who, despairing of tripping 
it on such a light fantastic toe as the first had exhibited, determined to creep 
along on hands and knees, meekly resigning themselves to tlie brunt of the 
sea, with the philosophic exclamation, “ ’Tis only a w'etting!” 

When the hilarious mirth produced by these scrapes liad subsided, we 
prepared to enter the cave. It was a noble vault, of sixty feet in height 
and twelve in width. For a little space we stepped over boulders, then a 
broad pool crossed our way, extending from w^all to w^all, seven or eiglit 
feet deep. Again the ladder was our medium of passage ; now without 
risk, for the clear bluish-green wafer w'as unruffled as a mirror, and the 
narrow segments of the black tangle lay motionless in the depths, clothed 
with miniature forests of a tiny zoophyte, the delicate zigzagged /«- 
omedea. 

The damp walls of solid granite were studded wdth mai’ino animals, but 
not nearly to the extent that I had anticipated. The low oval cones of the 
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common limpet were adhering to the rock, with the little shelly tribes of 
Scr pula' ^ and small patches of orange and olive-coloured sponges ; and 
some parts of the sides and rocky floor wore plastered over wdth what 
appeared a coating of brown mortar, but wdiich, when examined, was seen 
to be an assemblage of tubular cells, composed of grains of sand, aggluti- 
nated together by an animal cement, so as to form walls of exquisite mosaic 
work. hJach cell is inhabited by a worm {^Sahella alveolatti) of curious 
structure, and instincts no less remarkable. 

After we had passed the pool, the bottom consisted of fine sand, wet but 
firm ; its level sensibly rising. The cavern grew every moment darker 
and narrower ; and here the candles were lighted and distributed. Each 
of us carried a piece in his fingers, which soon became streaked with stif- 
fened streams of tallow ; and one fragment was committed to the lantern 
as a reserve in case of accidents. Southey’s fine description of such a caveni 
as this occurred to the mind. 

The entrance of the cavo 
Darken’d the boat below. • 

Around them from their nests 
Tlie screaming sea-birds fled, 

Wondering at that strange shape, 

Yet unalarm’d at sight of living man, 

Unknowing of bis sway and power inisus^id: 

The clamours of their young 
Echoed in shriller cries, 

Which rung in wild discordance round the rock. 

And farther as tliey now advanced, 

The dim reflection of the darken’d day 
Grew fainter, and the dash 
Of the out-breakers deaden’d ; farlhcr yet, 

And yet more faint the gleam ; 

And there the waters, r*.t their utmost bound, 

Silently rippled on the rising rock,” 

(‘ Thalaha,' xii.. 8.) 

We proceeded silently and with caution, for we were now*^ approaching 
the principal chamber, the place wdiere seals would be ft)nnd, if any liap- 
pened to be at home. Uut in order lo c*nter this hall, wc must pass through 
a gallery so narrow^ that a person could only squeeze himself along it side- 
wise. It is just as the foremost emerges from this passage that the seals 
make their rush. Alarmed by the approaching footsteps, they wait with 
expectant gaze until the intruder appears in their doorway. The sudden 
flash of 1 ight from the candle into their obscurity is the signal for llieir 
escape. With one bound the seal clashes at the man, who, if he be not 
thoroughly prepared for the shock, wdll inevitably be knocked over; while 
the seal makes good his exit across the prostrate person of Jiis baffled 
invader. 

All this was described to ns, while one of the servants, a cool resolute 
fellow, used to the w^arfarc, was exploring the passage; peering through 
the darkness, with his light above his liead, and a stout bludgeon grasped 
in his right hand, ready for a blow. This man told ii*^, as we returned, 
that he had killed no fewer than five seals on one occasion within the 
cavern. 

We were not, however, favoured with so stirring a termination to our 
adventure. No sound proceeded from the interior, ns our vanguard passed 
beyond our sphere of vision, and wc all in succession follow ed him in. 
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We found ourselves in a gloomy chamber of spacious area, and so lofty 
that the united light of our feeble candles could not struggle to its roof. 
The walls were formed of the plain smooth rock, not particularly damp, 
and devoid of any incmstation or deposit of stalactite ; the rock being com- 
posed entirely of granite, of which lime is no Ingredient. There is a low 
and narrow hole at the farther end of the cliamber, into which a man may 
enter, by creeping on his liands and knees ; it is believed to lead to another 
cavity, but none of us cared to explore it. 

Our curiosity being satisfied, we commenced our return, which wo effected 
in the same manner as our entrance, except that in crossing, by means of 
the ladder, from the cave to the rock where w^e liad left the worthy old 
Captain, we were more unlucky ; for every one was washed off from his 
hold by the surf. Tiiis involuntary bath, however, was no great misfortune ; 
for the beams of the burning sun soon dried our drenched garments : indeed, 
the contrast which we felt as we emerged from the chilly cavern into the 
warm sunny air without, was like going into a bakehouse on a day in 
November. 


HOME TALES.— No. I.* 

GEORGE COLLTNGS; OR, THE CORNISH MINER. 

Oh ! don’t you wish it was Sunday all the week long ?” said little Jane 
Collings, as she stood by her father’s side, wdio was eating his supf)er. 
‘‘ Why, my child, do you wish it?” replied he. ‘‘Because,” returned she, 
“it is so nice to have you all day with us, and go to churcii, and read the 
Bible togetiier; isn’t it, Jem?” “ That it is,” said her brother ; “ I should 
like it to be Sunday always : you lov'e Sunday, don’t you, father?” “I 
do,” said he. “ But w hat is it that makes Sunday such a nice day ?” asked 
Collings. The children looked at each otlien “ You don’t exactly know, 
then I’Jl tell you : it is the well-spending of the week before ; just as the 
well-spending of the Sunday makes the days that come after iiappy and 
comfortable.” “But you work so bard,” said Jem. “And so I ought; 
how else do you think 1 could find food for yoir all?” “ God would send it 
to us,” said Jane. “ No Jane, no ; God never helps them wdio are at no 
pains to help tliemselvcs. All we must look for is a blessing on our 
labours. He has told us that there is one Sabbath to be kept holy, and 
that there are six days in the w^eek on which we may work. God made 
nothing to be idle ; and man, who has the greatest number of wants, and 
who can do most for himself, least of all.” “ But if w e had tw^o Sabbaths 
instead of one.” “ No, Jane, that would not do ; God is wiser and kinder 
to us than we should be to ourselves if we had it our own way. It is work 
that makes rest pleasant — that keeps us from evil ; that prepares us for 
keeping holy the Sabbath-day, as the Sabbath makes ns holy for the days 
to come. One day God claims for Himself; not that it is any benefit to 
Him, but that He may bless us with good gifts both for soul and body ; 
and put us in mind that there is a rest laid up in heaven for them who 
have spent a life of usefulness and obedience on earth.” “ But rich people 
need not work,” said Jem. “Yes, they must,” said Collings; “every 
man’s w'ork is not the same, but each has a task cut out for him ; and he is 

* This series of tales by the author of “ Charlie Burton,” “ Tlie Broken 
Arm,” &c., will be published in a separate form, for distribution among those 
for whose benefit they were written. 
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the happiest and the best off in t)ie main who spends his time most profit- 
ably, and answers best the end for which he was sent into the world.’’ 
There was a short- pause. “ Now I have it,” cried Jane, with glee ; “ one 
Sunday is best ; but you shall w'ork only half as hard as you do now : 
nobody works as you do.” . “ Indeed ! how do you know ?” said Collings, 
smiling. If Jane don’t, I do,” said Jem. “ Now, father, you are 
going to bed almost directly that j'^ou may get up at twelve o’clock, then 
you are off to the mine ; there you will stay till about six o’clock ; then 
you’ll come home, lie down an hour or two, get up, and go to the field, 
where you will plough, or sow, or reap, as it may be ; or you’ll mend the 
gates, or clip the hedge, or help a neighbour.” And so did my father 
before me,” said Collings; ‘Hhat’s nothing wonderful.’' Jem continued, 
Some days you go to the mine at six o’clock, and stay sometimes six, 
sometimes eight, and sometimes- twelve hours ; and don’t you come home 
tired then !” ‘‘ That you do,” said Jane, “ your poor face looks so pale, 

and I can see by the streaks on your poor forehead how hot you have 
been : you are not a bit like the same man then that you are wiion we are 
working together in the field.” Pooh,” said Jem, “ what can girls do 
in the field ?” ‘‘ A great deal,” cried she, warmly ; “ pick up stones to be 

sure, help to pull up the weeds, and gather potatoes after fatlier’s plough : 
don’t 1 work hard, father?” “ Yes,” said he, you are a very good girl, 
and of use to me ; but by way of ending the matter, I tell you both that 
you need not fear for me. He who takes God for his Master, and his 
Word for Ids guide, will not try to do more than his vstrength allows; for 
this would be to tempt God, and to show that he relies upon Jdniself only. 
Such *a man will do his utmost, but no more ; and he will not lni!^s his aim 
nor lose his reward.” Hark 1 iiark ! wJiat noise is that?” cried both 
children : they ran to look out at the door. “ Oli 1 it is Neighbour 
Batson going' home, I suppose,” .^aid Jem, ‘‘ for his wife is with him, — 
so tipsy ! wliat a shocking sight !” He works harder than I do,” said 
Collings, “and there will be no satisfying the master he has undertaken to 
serve. [“ Who’s that?” said Jane, in a whisper. “ The wicked spirit,” 
answered Jem.] No promised rest for his labours. Mind what I say, 
James, and as you love your father, or value yo\ir own soul, never learn to 
drink : but see, your mother is looking at us.” “ I know',” said Jane, 
“ she W’ants you to go to bed.” “ And you too,” said her mother, and so 
saying she handed a small book to her husband ; at the same moment the 
other children assembled around him, when, all kneeling down, he com- 
meiidetl himself and family to the protection of G od ; the Lord’s Prayer 
was tlien repeated together, after Avhich he gave them his blessing and 
w'ent to bed. 

For some time after the family w'ere at rest, IMrs. Collings continued to 
read her Bible ; then beginning to feel drowsy, she arose, made up the fire, 
set on tiie kettle, and prepared the little refreslnnent that her liusband w'as 
accustomed to take on tliese occasions. She then reseated Jierself, but 
could read no longer. She closed tlie volume, and tried to recall to mind 
the discourses she had heard at church ;* then, thoughts of her family 
occupied her. “ What a son, wdiat a father, what a husband is mine !” 
said she ; “ how can I ever be grateful enough for such a blcssirjg ! Twelve 
eJiildren have I borne him, my eldest not quite fifteen, my youngest still 
in arms ; and yet neither I nor they have knowm the want of a meal. 
Truly, ^man does not live by bread alone;’ if he did, there have been 
times when the scanty loaf would not have been sufficient for all ; no, it is 
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the blessing direct of God on his dutiful conduct to his father, that lias fed 
his own cliildren ; in nourishing liim, my George has nourished us/’ TJie 
clock at this instant gave warning. She heard the signal with a sigh, 
lighted her candle (for she had sat in the dark), stirred up the fire to 
make a cheerful blaze, and then went to the bedside of her husband. He 
lay fast asleep ; but though buried in profound slumber, his features were 
as placid as her baby’s. She stood for a minute looking at him, and it 
grieved her to wake him. A tear swam in her eye as she laid her hand on 
his: “George!” murmured she. He did not stir: “George!” repeated 
she, speaking louder, and toucliing his shoulder. “ ITcy, what !” cried he, 
starting, “who’s there?” He opened his eyes, “Is it you? oh, dear! it 
is not time to get up, is it?” “The clock is striking twelve,” said slie; 
and setting the candle down she left him to rise. 

In a short time afterwards he was on his way to the mine. The night 
was dark and cloudy, and a passing chill crept over him. His little girl’s 
words, “ how hard he worked,” crossed his mind, and he felt their force. 
He raised his eyes, as wont, to be sure that he was in the right path ; but 
the heavens were obscure, and he walked forwanl cautiously. On a 
sudden, the well-known star, that had been so often his guide, shone forth 
in all its brightness. He saw at once that he had strayed a little out of 
his way, and he thankfully retraced his steps. “ Ay,” thought he, “ that 
star is as God’s word shining in a dark ))lace, and leading tlie unwilful 
sinner to the way of j^eace and safety ! Oh, never may its blessed light be 
withdrawn from us ; but come what will, may that treasure be ever the 
poor man’s wealtli !” 

** Hollo! hollo! George Collings! is that you?” exclaimed a voice 
which, on its being repeated, he knew to be Batson’s. “Lost! lost!” 
“Wait then a minute,” said he, “and Til come to you.” He did so, 
and they walked together to the mine. Batson Mas still far from being 
sober. “You liad been better in bod than liere,” said Collings, as they 
were undressing themselves in the shed. “ I daresay,” returned lie, “and 
let you and the rest of ’em run aM^ay with the prize : m'o are coming to a 
good piece of M'ork, 1 know, and I’m not going to be in the background 
when anything is to be got.” “ Tlien mind how you go doMii the shaft,” 
said George, “a head like yours is not to be trusted — one false step — ” 
A frightful oatli checked his words, and the horrid M'ish that followed it 
made him shudder. He said nothing, however, but carefully j)repared to 
descend. Having reached Irlie bottom in safety, he waited for a few minutes 
expecting Batson ; but finding he did not follow, he concluded that he had 
altered his mind, and perhaps taken shelter in the shed till daylight : under 
this idea, he walked on to his, work, where he continued till it was time to 
return. The same fond hand that had locked the door upon liirn now 
gladly opened it. Ilis bed had been prepared with care, and he thankfully 
stretched himself upon it. 

After he had lain long enough to refresh himself, he arose, and went to 
his field. About noon Jane took his dinner. “ Oli, father !” cried slie, as 
soon as she saw him, “I’ve a shocking thing to tell you : Neiglibour 
Batson is brought home from the mine dead.” “ Dead !” repeated her 
father. “Yes; the men found him not a great way from the bottom of 
the shaft ; he could not have been killed on the spot, they say, for he had 
crawled a few yards into the mine, and he was not quite dead when they 
found him.” “ Tlie Lord have mercy on his soul !” said Collings, fervently : 
poor wretch 1 he followed me, no doubt, and he must have lain there in 
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agony these inany hours. If he prayed — ” the painful thought that such 
might not have been the case checked his words, and lie sat down in 
sil(3nce and in sadness to eat his dinner. Jane did all she could to win him 
to talk, but in vain, and she left him with a lingering step and a backward 
look. 

It was earlier than common when he left his field ; he had received a 
great shock, and he longed to feel himself in the bosom of his family. 
As he was approaching Batson’s cottage, he met the wretched mother, who 
had only just learnt the news of her son’s death. She was making a loud 
cry, which amounted almost to a scream, when she saw Ceilings, and she 
began to wring her hands violently. Collings tried to pacify and comfort 
her. Oh !” cried she, ‘‘ his death don’t hurt me ; if that’s what you 
mean. He never had a tlireepenny-piece for his poor mother — not he — 
all Avent for drink! His father was just such another, and came to just 
such an end : he tauglit my poor boy to drink ; and if he did wrong, ho 

may thank ” “ Hush 1” said Collings, “ recollect I have known you all 

ever since I was a boy : your husband was not the only one to blame. 
Who taught Tom to laugh at his father’s drunkenness as a good joke? 
Who boasted of his dislike of parsons and the church, and encouraged him 
to make game of both? Oh, Mrs. Batson, it is a true word that has said, 
‘ that wliich a man sows he sliall reap :’ it is better to look to ourselves, 
than to cast hard speeches at otliers that are dead and gone.” 

He passed on to his own door, in the entrance of which stood his vener- 
able father — his white locks cpiivering in the breeze, and his trembiing 
hands upraised to heaven. “ God be thanked 1” cried he, the tears gliding 
down his clieeks, ‘‘ you are safe and we are spared. I could not trust any 
eyes but my own, and so am here.” Collings spoke tenderly to the good old 
man, and expressed his pjeasure at seeing him : he then returned the eager 
caresses of his wife ami children. Yes,” said he, much moved, “ God 
has been very merciful to me: his blessing has never ceased to follow’ me.” 
“ And it never will,” said his wife fervently ; “ and tliat belief has made 
many a heavy, many a lonesome hour endurable to me. It was only last 
e\cning tliat 1 felt more strongly than ever how’ truly God’s promise has 
been fulfilled to yon.” As she spoke, her eyes glanc(‘d towards her iatlier- 
iii-law’ ; ‘‘ Bight, daughter, right said he, “ speak it out, fur it is good 
for all. George has lionoured his father and his mother from liis youth 
up: when L could no longer earn my owm bread, he has supplied me from 
his own spare board. In sickness, he has comforted me ; in my weakness, 
he has been a.s a staff to me. When the fear of want in my old age lias 
chilled me, his constant word that I should never know need whilst he Iiad 
anything to give me, has made my heart w'arm, my step steady, my sleo]) 
sweet. Yes, daughter, yes; heaven and earth may pass awa}’, but no 
promise of God shall fail one jot or tittle : his day will be long in the land 
— and in a land, too, far better than this world boasts. Children,” added 
he turning to them as they stood awe-struck around him, and pointing to 
Collings — ‘‘ Bless him, as I bless him ! If you need an example at any 
time, think of him ; and let the good son be always a happy father.” 


Jot and temperance and repose, 
Slam the door on the doctors nose. 
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Stoxeciiat. 

Another bird, which is often to be lieai'd and seen by those wlio ramble 
over the moorlands, is the Stonechat* {JSaxicola 7'uhicold) ; but this })refers 
the downs well sprinkled with furze and other bushes, to those which are 
more barren and stony. This bird is well named stone-chatter, or stone- 
clink, for it keeps up a chattering noise from the stone where it perches 
itself, or while flitting about from one golden furze-bush to anotlier in sliort 
quick flights. Its clicking note is described by Buftbn as resembling the 
w'ord oujslrata,” and is like the sound of two stones struck together, or 
rather that of a stone thrown upon we. Both tlie bird and its note are, 
however, well known by those who love to ramble among tlie broom and 
furze and heather, tor we can hardly tail to see it there during the summer 
months, and its manners are sucli as would attmet the attention even of 
those who rarely notice birds. It delights in sloping grounds, w^liere briers 
and brambles and furze are plentiful, and wliere the sunsliiiie r(*sts during 
a gi’eat part of th(3 summer day. It seems one of the merriest and most 
agile of birds, bopping about from one bush to another, as if seeking for 
something which it cannot find, or flitting ofi’ in pursuit of an inscict, and 
the moineftt after swallffwing it, singing a song of pleasure. Now and 
tlien it rests from its almost continual movements, and perching on the top 
of a rock or stone, or on tlie extremity of some branch, j>ours forth a melody 
which, tJiough short, comes to us, as wo lie on the greensward, as a chant 
in praise of summer and sunshine. But even here the song seems hardly 
finished, away flits the bird, rising in the air by sudd(?n springs, agitating 
perpetually its tail and its wings, then coming down ‘‘ in a sort of pirou- 
ette,” and now appearing and disappearing continually. The movement 

* The Stonechat is five inches and a quarter in length. Upper parts black, 
except the rump and the tertial-covci’ts -which are wWte; -wing- feathers 
edged with brown ; chin and tliroat black ; sides of the neck white ; breast 
ricli chestiiut-browm, lightening to bulf 6u the lower parts ; hcak and feet 
black. In winter the whole of the dark plumago becomes broadly tijipod with 
rusty-brown ; the breast and belly arc paler than before. The colours of the 
female are not very different from this condition. 
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of the tail has been compared to that of the clapper of a mill, hence one of 
the rustic names for the stonechat, in France, is Traquet, 

If we observe this bird during May, we are amused by its various 
windings about the place of its nest. This is built ^among the furze or 
briers, or among stone walls, and is made of such materials as the heath 
land yields, dried grass, a little moss, and hairs for the lining. Over tliis 
nest the male stonechat hovers, singing all the .while its twittering song, 
and never entering it directly, but tr&venaing different bushes to reach it,* 
then emerging again so cautiously, and vwiiiduig so skilfully among the 
bushes, tJiat when we see it with a woradiih its mouth, we may know very 
well that the bush which tlie bird enters is not that in which we may find 
its home, though probably it is not ikr off. The eggs are five or six in 
number, of a grey colour, marked at the larger end with small spots of 
reddish brown. The young ones, when hatched, are covered Avith dowm ; 
and so great is the solicitude of the parent birds respecting them, that they 
make a perpetual clamour by calling to them, nor do they ever quit them 
till they are capable of })roviding for themselves. 

The stoucciiat is either a constant resident with us, or partially migratory, 
some only of the birds, reared in our downs in spring, leaving them in 
autumn. If tlie weather be severe it is probable that tlie parent birds also 
take refuge in eiKdosed grounds or shrubl^eries ; or some of them may go 
further to find a still better spot for wamdh and food. Certainly those 
Avlio are accustomed to watch the stonccliats on the moorlands, during 
summer, miss them mucli Avheu winter comes ; but how far they may travel 
is not fully ascertained. 

Whatever may be the case with the stonechat, liOAvever, there is no 
doubt that its companion, the Wliinchat* (Saxicola rubetra)^ quite forsakes 
our island during the winter, seeking a warmer clime, before the bleak 
W'inds have blown aw^ay the furze blossoms, or borne the red leaf from the 
bramble on the downs. 'J^'lie bilberry and blackberry are ripemng before 
it goes, and it pecks at them in their red state very voraciously, so that one 
of its common country names is the Blackberry-eater. From its favourite 
haunts being the furzy commons, it is also called the Furze-chat and Furze- 
wiH'u, and it is the Grand Traquet of the Freiicli. The manners and 
mode of flight of tins bird are very similar to those of the stonechat, as it 
flits about in an equally restless manner, from one bush to another, uttering 
continually its clicking cry of “ u-tick, u-tick.” Its song is Rw^eot, though 
the Holes are A^ery rapid, and it is often sung Avhile the bird hovers over 
tlie furze-bush, or sits perched on the summit of one of the branches. 
Bechsteiii compares it to that of the goldfinch. TJie song greets us at 
early morning ; and after having poured forth its strains during almost the 
AAhole day, the furze-chat still sings it during tAvilight, and sometimes even 
at night. Mr. Sweet, a^, hose successful training of many of our Avild 
songsters is Avell knoAvn, Avas very fond of. the Avliiiichat. He had one 
Avliieh he liad reared from the nest. It Avould sing through tlie livelong 
day anil during the night, and had so good an car that it Avould most suc- 
cessfully imitate the notes of several other birds. It sang the songs of the 
whitethroat, redstart, Avillow-warbler, missel-thrush and nightingale. So 

* The Whiiichat is nearly five inches in length. Whole upper jiarts mottled 
with light and dark brown, the feathers having dark centres ; a conspicuous 
streak of Avhite over each eye reaching from the beak to the nape ; the tail 
feathers* white at their base ; a whito spot at the edge of the wing ; under 
parts buff, becoming fawn-colour on the breast, Avhero it is separated from the 
dark-brown of the cheeks and neck by a margin of whito 5 beak and feet black. 
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fond was it of the notes of the missel-thrush, and so clearly did it imitate 
them, from hearing one in a garden near, that the harsh loud sounds 
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became unbearable in a room. It was certainly,” says !Mr. Sweet, ‘‘the 
best bird I ever kept of any kind, singing the whole year throiigl), and 
varying its song continually. Its only fault was its strong voice. At last 
our favourite was turned out of its cage by a mischievous servant, on a 
cold winter day, wlien we were from liome for about an Iiour. As we 
could not entice it back, it most probably died of the cold, or took its flight 
to w^anner regions.” 

This bird is not a Iiardy one, and cannot well bear the cold, so that it 
could have no chance if turned adrift during the severe season. I)oul)tlcss 
many of our resident birds must die of cold and hunger, whenever the 
winters are unusually rigorous : yet it is seldom that we find their dead 
remains.' Now and then tJie body of a dead bird lies among the leaves of 
the wood, or we see a few of the w hitened bones which were its frame- 
W'ork ; but even this is not often. Probably w hen the poor little creatures 
feci the benumbing influences of winter, they go aw^ay, moping and 
dispirited, to some of the thickest recesses to die ; and no sooner has life 
quitted them, than beetles and other living creatures pny gn their body, 
and rid the earth of the nuisance w^hich would arise from decomposing 
carcasses. 

The whinchat arrives iTi the south of England by the middle of April, 
and usually builds her nest about a week or two later tlian the stoliechat. 
The nest is much like that of this bird, and is formed of dry grass stalks 
and a little moss ; the lining being made of finer grasses. It is usually 
placed on the ground, and is not easily discovered, for it is often hidden 
among the lower branches of the fnrze-bush, or amid the tangling branches 
of the low hawthorn, or of the bramble which winds its flexible sprays far 
over the bank. Nor is this concealment deemed enough by the birds, for dry 
grasses and pieces of the surrounding herbage are placed about the nest so 
as to effectually cover it, and it can be found only by watching the birds 
on their way to and fro. The eggs are from five to seven in number, of 
a bluish green, marked with a few small specks of reddish brown. 

The whinchat is a pleasing bird, both from its beautiful colours and its 
vivacious manners. Its food consists of worms, slugs, and insects, caught 
in the air ; and it also eats several of tlie wild berries, which hang on the 
boughs in autumn, as a provision for the feathered race. 
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The stone embellished with roses, and others, amonj^ which it was found, 
were conveyed to the ilritisli Museum as objects worthy, on account of 
their rarity and archaeological interest, of a place in tliat great collection. 
But a peculiar feature was observed by the writer upon a minute examina- 
tion of the worn inscription on the stone in question, wliicJi gives it the 
double interest of a thing perfectly unique among the tli.^covei ies of ancient 
London, and that appertaining to a landmark of the British Church in the 
second century. This feature appears in the only line of the inscription 
VOL. nr. i> 
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legible, exce])i that containing the ordinary form of the words ‘‘ llonorum 
sacrum est,” which succeeds it, and evidently reads as follows : — 


AN'NOICLX X 


AUIiough proof of this nature has not hitherto been discovered, it appears 
by other' evidence that Christianity must have b(!en introduced into Britain 
at a period contemporary with the Apostles. ‘‘ If,” says Fuller, the Church 
historian, “ it should seem incredible to any, that the island furthest from 
tlie snnne should see light with tlie first, whilst many other countries on 
the continent interposed (nearer in situation to thidea the fountain of the 
gospell), sate, as yet, and many years after, in darknesse, and in the shadow 
of death — let such consider, first, that liritain, being a by-corner, out of the 
road of the world, secm(*d the safest sanetnarie from persecution, which 
might invite preachers to come the sooner into it. Secondly, it faeilitat('d 
the entrance of the gospell hither, that lately the Koman Comjuest. had in 
part civilized tlie south of the island, by traiis])ortirig of colonies thith(‘r, 
and erecting of cities there; so that, by the intercourse of tratliek and 
commerce with other countries, Christianity had the more speedy and con- 
venient waftage over.” Lastly and chicHy,” continues the author, “ Cod 
ill a more peculiar manner did always favour the islands, as imdiT his 
immediate protection. For as he daily walls them by his jirovichmce 
against the scaling of the swelling surges ami constant battcu’y of the tith*, 
so he made a particular promise of his gospell unto them by the month of 
his prophet, ‘ I will send those that escape of them to the isles afar off, 
that have not lieard my fame. To show tliat neither height nor deptli (no 
not of the ocean itself) is able to separate any from the love of God.’ And 
for the same purpose, Ciirist employed fishermen for the first preachers of 
the gospel, as who, being acquainted witli the waters and the mysteries of 
sailing, would with the more delight undertake long sea voyages into 
foreign countries.” An ancient autliority, Ukirtullian, in his work against 
the dews, affirms that “ even those jdacCvS in Britain hitherto inaccessible 
to Roman arms, had been subdued by the gospel of Christ.” According to 


St. Jerome, Tertnlliaii flourished in the 

« time of Never us and his son, when the 

Roman colonies had spread over the whole 
of the southern parts of the island ; and 
his assertion would appearr os i^pijiilied not 
peculiarly to the provinoiall (Britons, but to 
those beyond the Roman limits. But 
'Giilclao, tmoirtiiiig in the (beginning of the 
sixtli century, ewprewffy usserte the esta- 
blishment of a church in Britain from the 
first phantation of the gospel, whieli flou- 
rished with increased strength after the 
Diocletian persecution, and - the major 
part of this assertion is corroborated by 
marty ancient aut horities. The conveyance 
of the gospel hither lias, by tradition and 
otherwise, been ascribed to several eminent 
usr OP Caractacus. persons. Among these is Bran, the father 

of Caractacus, who being led captive with his family to RomCj is reported 
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to have Jieard there the word, and afterwards taug"}!! it in Britain but 
concerning Caractacus and his family, after the display of clemency on 
the part of Claudius, through which they obtained their liberty, we have 
no an then tic account except of the honourable establishment of diis 
daughter at Rome, as tlie wife of Budens the senator, if it be true, as 
supposed, that slie is to be identified wdth Claudia whom 8t. Paul in the 
second Epistle to Timotliy salutes, and who is iinderstoofl to be tlie Claudia 
Rufina, celebrated by Martial as a British lady eminent for her beauty 
and merits, Josepli of Arimathca was claimed by tlie monhs of Glaston- 
bury as having carried the gospel into Britain, and to have founded tlieir 
church, but wdthout any better authority than a monkish legend inscribed on 
a brass plate in the ciiurch, in characters of about the fourteenth century, 
and otlier assertions unsupported by proof. The following inscriptirm on 
a tablet of brass appears in the church of St. Peter, Coriihill : — 

“Be ifc known to all men that the yeerys of our Lord Clod, an. CLXXIX. 
Lucius the fyrst Christen king of this land tiien cally’d Bryiayne, fownded the 
fyrst chyrch in London that is to say the ch^-rch of Sent Peter upon Cornhyl 
and he fowndyd tlier an archbisho2>’s see and made that chirch the metro- 
Ijolitant and chcof chirch of this kingdom and so endured the s])acc of (XJCC. 
yeerys and more unto the comying of Scut Austen an apostyl of England the 
whych was sent into the land by Sent Gregory the doctor of the chi)*ch in the 
tyriie of King Kthelbert and then was the archbishoppys sec and ))ol removed 
from the aforesaid cUircli of St. Peters upon Cornhyl unto Derebernauni that 
now ys eallyd Canterbury and ther it remeynyth to this dey. And Millet 
!Monk whych came into this land w^yth Sent Austen was made the fyrst bishop 
of London and hys see w’as made in Pa\vl3^s Chirch. And this Lucius kyng 
W'as the fyrst foundyr of Ikiters Chyrch uiion Cornhyl and he regnyed king in 
th3\s ilarid after Brut MCCXLV. yeerys. And the yeerys of our Lord God a 
CXXIV. Lucius was crowuyd kyng and the ^^eors of his regne LXXVTl. yeerys 
and lie w’as boryd aftvr sum croneki^ at London and after sum cronokil at 
Glowcester at that plaso whore the order of Sent Francys standyth.’^ 

The era of this inscription is supposed to be about, the time of TTenry V., 
a time when Geoffrey of Monmouth was an unquestioned authority. The 
tradition upon which it is found(‘d sets forth that Lucius sent to Pot^e 
Eleutherius desiring baptism, and the agent employed by Eleutherius to 
Ibis end is reported to bave been Timothy, a disciple of St. Paul ; not that 
Timothy to wdiom the Pqnstles are addressed, but another, the son of the 
same Pudens who is suiqiosed to have married Claudia Rufina, the afore- 
mentioned Biitish lady. The date of l..ucius’ baptism, as it appears on the 
brass, will hardly reconcih^ person and time wdth regard to the pariuifage 
of I'imothy; and in the date upon the sepulchral stone to which these 
observations are appended, w^e have one of tliese monuments, the absence 
whereof Gildas, in his Epistle, deplores, wdiich sliows that Christianity 
existed in Loiuloii at least nine years before the time referred to on the 
bnyss tablet. But the story of Lucius, and likew'iso the date to w Jiieh it is 
referred, are variously stated ; the monkish legend makes Lnoins supreme 
king of Britain, and states that through him the lesser kings and their 
subjects were brought to the Christian faith, but at that time he could at 
the most have only been allowed to retain his sovereignty by Roman 
suffi’age. By some accounts it is made to appear that Lucius was king 
of the Iceni, and he is stated to have founded St. PetePs C'hurch at West- 
minster, or Tliorney as the place was then calletl, besides, or instead of, the 

1 Owen’s * Cambrian Biography,’ Triads. 
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church at Cornliill, likewise the church within the walls of Dover Castle, 
that of St. Martin at Canterbury, and so many other churches, that, by 
overstatement, the credibility of the whole fact is materially damaged. 

With respect to the evidence for St. Paurs mission in Britain, Bishop 
Stillingflcet writes as follows : T hope to make it appear, from very 
good and sufficient evidence, that there was a Cliristian church planted 
in Britain during tlie Apostles* times. And such evidence ought to 
be allowed in this matter, which is built on the testimony of ancient and 
credible writers, and hath a concurrent probability of cireumstances. T 
shall first produce the testimony of ancient and credible writers. For it is 
an excellent rule of Baronins in such cases, ‘‘ That no testimonies of later 
authors are to bo regarded concerning things of remote antiquity, wliich iini 
not supported by tlie testimony of ancient writers.’* And there is a dif- 
ference in the force of the test imony of ancient writers themselves, accionling 
to tlieir abilities and opportunities. For some had for greater judginent tliaii 
others, some had greater care about these matters, and made* it nu>re their 
business to search and inquire into them ; and some had greater advantages 
by being present in the courts of princes or councils of bishops, wJier(?l)j' 
they could better understand the beginning and succession of churches. 
And for all these there was none more remarkabhi in antiquity than Eusebius, 
being a learned and inquisitive person, a favourite of Constantine, the first 
Cliristian emperor (born and proclaimed emperor in Britain), one pn'sont 
at the council at Nice, whither bishops were summoned from all parts of 
the empire, and one that had a particular curiosity to examine the history 
of all churches, designing an ecclesiastical history out of the collect ions Ik^ 
made. The testimony of a person so qualified, cannot but deserve great 
considciation, es))ecialJy when it is not delivered by way of nqjort, but 
when the force of an argument depends upon it. And Eusebius, in bis 
third book of ^ Evangelical Demonstration,* undertakes to prove That th(^ 
Apostles who first pr(‘ached the gospel to the world could be no impostors 
or deceivers;^’ and, among other arguments, he makes use of this, Thai 
although it were possible for such men to deceive tlieir neighbours and 
countrymen with an improbable story, yet what madness wctc it for such 
illiterate men, who understood only their mother-tongue, to go about to 
deceive the world by preaching this doctrine in the remotest cities and 
countries?** And, having named the Romans, Persians, Armenians, Par- 
thians, Indians, Scythians, lie adds particularly that some passed over th(^ 
ocean to those whicli are called the British Islands. From whence he 
concludes, ‘‘ 'I'hat some more than humau power did accompany the 
Apostles, and that they were no light or inconsiderable men, much less 
impostors and deceivers.” Now, unless this had been a thing very well 
known at tliat time, that Christianity was planted here by tlie Apostles, 
why should he so particularly and expressly mention the British Islands ? 
It cannot be said that they are only set down to denote the most remote 
and obscure places ; for long before that time, the British Islands were 
very well known all over the Roman empire : Britain having been tlu^ 
scene of many warlike actions from Claudius’s time ; the occasion of 
emperors* additional titles and triumphs ; the residence of Roman lieu- 
tenants and legions; the place of many Roman colonies, cities, and ways; 
but (ispecially about Constantine’s time, it was the talk of the world, for 
the revolt of Carausius and Allectus; the victory and deatli of Con- 
scanti us here; the succession of Constantine, and his being declared 
emperor, by the army in Britain. So that scarce any Roman province was 
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.so much interested in the several revolutions of the empire as Britain ; and, 
tlierefore, Constantine going from hence, and being so much in tiie esteem 
of Eusebius, it is not to be conceived that he should speak these words at 
random, but that he had made a diligent inquiry, both of Constantine him- 
self, to whom he was well known, and of others of his court, concerning 
the slate of the British churches, of what continuance they were, and by 
whom planted. After all which, Eusebius aflir ms it with so much assurance, 
‘‘ That some of the Apostles preached tlie gospel in tlui British Islands.” 

iVIucIi to the same purpose Thcodoret .speaks, another learned and 
judicious church historian. For among the nations converted by the 
Apostles, he (^xpressly names the Britons; and elsewhere saith, ‘‘That 
St. Paul brought salvation to the islands that lie in the ocean,” after he 
had mentionecl Spain, and therefore, in all probability, the British islands 
are nn(ler>tood by him. And in another place he saith, “ TJiat St. Paul, 
after his release at Pome, went to Spain, and tiom thence carried the light 
of the gos])el to other nations. What other iiations so likely to be iinder- 
stood as those which lay the nearest, and are elsewhere said to be converted 
by the Apostles, as the Britons are by liim ? St. Jerome saith, ‘‘ That 
St. Paul, Jiaving been in Spain, went from one ocean to another, imitating 
the motion and course of the Sun of Bighteousness, of whom it is said, ‘ His 
going forth is from the end of heaven, and his circuit into the ends of it 
an<l that his diligence in preaching extended as far as the earth itself,’^ 
which are mere ijidchnite expressions. But elsewlioro lie saith, “ That 
St. Paul, after his imprisonment, preached the gospel in the western parts 
by which the British Islands were especially iind(‘rstood, as Avill a})pear by 
the following testimony of Clemens Konuuius, who .-^aith, “ Nt. Paul 
preached righteousness tlirough the whole world, and in so doing went 
to the utmost bounds of the west;” wlneii passage will necessarily 
lake in Britain, if wo consider wJiat was then meant by the bounds of 
tlie west. Plutarch, in the life of Ca\sar, .speaking of Jiis expedition into 
Britain, .saith, “lie. was the first who brought a fleet into the western 
ocean by which he understands the sea between Gaul aud Britain. 
And Eu.sebius several times calls the British ocean the western, and 
elsewhere he mcijtions Gaul and the western j^arts beyond it, by wJiicii 
he understands Britain. 
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I TOOK the opportunity before climbing the cliffs of examining the rock 
pools that were exposed by the ])resent low condition of the tide. It was 
evident Ikuv much superior, as a field for tlie zoologist or botanist, the shale 
is to the granite ; for while the latter presented no tide-pools, and com- 
paratively few of the finer or more delicate seaweeds, the former, nearly 
clear of boulders, exhibited a comparatively level surface, hollowed into 
numerous pools, varying much in form, size, and depth. Though the 
aspect was a southerly cue, and much exposed to the sun’s rays, the sea- 
weeds struck me as unusually fine. Thus the dulse {Rhodymeiiia pal- 
mnta)^ *1, species common on our coasts, and eaten by the poor in Scotland 
and Ireland, was fringing the sides of the pools, its broad, deeply cleft, 
dark -red fronds, developed in great luxuriance. There were also large and 
dense tufts of Chonnrus crispns, the Irish or Carrigeen moss, as it is call(.‘d 
when dried and sold in the shops, to make jellies, for use in cookery, and 
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for many other pnr])()sesi. Tins, too, in a common species, and one that 
varies mucli with the locality where it grows. When found in shallow 
pools, considerably above low-water mark, it degenerates in size, becomes 
of a pale olive lint, and quite devoid of beauty. Hut see it at a lower level, 
growing in some deep shadowy pool, as I saw it here, and you would hardly 
believe it to be the same. The fronds form large, busby, and well-grown 
tufts, with the leaves clean and glossy, and of a dark-purple hue ; but what 
gives it its peculiar beauty is, that every segment of its many-cleft leaves 
reflects the most refulgent hues of azure and steel-blue. These tints, how- 
ever, depend entirely on the submersion of the plant ; remove it from the 
water, and every trace of them has vanished — replace it, and they as instantly 
reappear. 

Another curious seaweed was Codium tomentesum^ it forms thick cylin- 
drical stems, mucli branched, and of a dark-green (‘olour ; its appearance is 
downy, and when touched it has a soft spongy feel, and is enveloped in a. 
slimy jelly. Tliis curious plant was growing numerously here, iin]>arliiig 
a somewhat singular aspect to the shallow pools, from the green velvet 
patches of its expanded bases, as well as from tiie stems. 

The great tangles and oar- wee (Is were abundant, as were tlie scii-thongs 
alrc^ady mentioned; and among them grew a inueh less eonmion speeies, at 
least on the English siioros, the lumware {Ala via rsailcuia,)^ a largo plant, 
much resembling the oar-weed, but of pal(?r <*oh)nr, and distingnished from 
it by having a stout midrib running llirough the whole lengdh of the leaf. 
Th is inidril) is eaten by the poor of our northern coasts, and of other parts 
of Europe. 

Of marine animals I did not s<3e many. The commonest speeic's of sea- 
anemone (^Actinia incyemhrt/ant/icmatti) was spc^ckling the roeks in its 
many varieties, for it is a very variable speeies ; sometimes chocolate- 
brown, or of all shades b(‘tween that and a. glowing red ; more rarely it is 
dark olive, merging into grass-green, and iK)t nnfW'quently specimens are 
found, especially such as are of very large size, in which both of these hues 
are combined ; the ground colour being dark-red, studdixl all om'I* with 
small green spots. I'liis is the b(\st known of all our native species ; 
iiidcHMl, it is the (udy one ever s{*en by thousands, who fancy themselves 
familiar with our sea-anemonos. The reason is not only the great abund- 
ance of this kind, but its habit of living within tidoinarks ; for such is its 
patience of exposure to the air, that it may fre(juently be seen sticking to 
rocks, particularly if shaded from the sun, nut far below high-water mark ; 
where it must be necc^ssarily exposed to the air for many liours out of every 
tide. Handsome as its appearance is, whetlier displaying its smooth and glossy 
coat, or expanding its crown of tentacles like a full-biown crimson flower, it 
is the least beautiful, perhaps, of all ; and is not worthy to be compared for 
beauty with some cither species, which frequently dwell in its imnu‘diate 
neighbourhood, but in so retired a manner that few, except the professed 
naturalist, ever have the opportunity of admiring their charms — like modest 
worth, whose excellence is often unknown or unappreciated, because of that 
retiring humility which is its greatest grace, while inferior pretensions are 
honoured, because they are flaunted in the face of day. 

In one of the crevices within the cavern, I had noticed a specimen of a 
far nobler species, certainly the most imposing, if not the most beautiful, 
of all the British sea-anemones. Actinia crassicornis. When contracted, 
its body is usually of a rich crimson or fine scarlet hue, often streaked 
irregularly witJi green, like a ripe apple. Instead of being soft and glossy 
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like A. inesemhryanthemum, it is hard and firm to the feel, almost like 
leather ; and its whole surface is rout^ii with numerous warts. It does not 
adhere to the exposed sides of rocks, but hides itself in dark holes and 
narrow fissures ; nor is it satisfied with this protection, but for further con- 
cealment it covers its body with a coating of gravel. This it does by 
means of its warts, which are the terminations of so many tubes, and which 
act as suckers, each one firmly attaching to itself a small pebble or fragment 
of gravel. When the animal is dislodged from its fortress, an operation by 
no means easy, and deposited in a capacious vessel of sea-water, it presently 
throws oft‘ the gravel, bit by bit, and stands revealed in all its beauty ; as if it 
were aware that its usual artifice would avail for its concealment no longer. 
Soon, however, it assumes a new form and greater magnificence ; it expands 
a disk three inches in diameter, fringed with many rows of thick conical 
tentacles. These arc of different coloiii*s in different individuals, sometimes 
clear pellucid crimson, at otlicrs purple, always surrounded with a broad 
ring of white. Another variety of very charming appearance has the tenta- 
cles entirely cream-whitc. The animal has the habit of imbibing water, until 
all the tissues of the body, as well as the tentacles, are filled with it, and 
swollen to a surprising extent; all the rich colours, especially those of the 
tentacles, are softened, diluted, and rendered translucent by tliis process ; 
and the gorgeous array exhibited by a finely-coloured individual when in 
this condition, can liardly be surpassed by anything of the kind. 

AYith much fatigue and difficnlty w’c made onr way up the lofty slope, 
not altogetlier without danger, from the loose stones ^^hicu the climbers 
were perj)etually dislodging from the rubble, and rolling down upon the 
heads of those coming up below. Arrived at llenjamin^s Chair, we sat a 
few moments to recruit ourselves, while our frieiitl entertained us with 
anecdotes illustrative of tlic habits of the seal. 

“I was one day standing,” said he, “here at Benjamin’s Cliair, when I 
saw in tin' water below, which )yas clear and smooth, a large seal come up 
to the surface, carrying in his mouth a conger-ecl, perhaps some eight or 
ten feet long, and as thick as my leg. The animal played with his prey, 
exactly as you have seen a cat play wdfh a mouse ; Jetting it go, then dart- 
ing after it as it sought to escape, and catching it with perfect ease. All 
its motions were full of grace. At length the seal bit the fish in sunder 
with one snap, .and, allowing one ]K>rtion to sink, he ate from the other till 
he reaeluHi the head. This he rejected, throwang it from him; then dived 
for the tail, which he brought up, and ate that in like manner. 

“ On another oceasion, near the same spot, I observed a seal treating a 
salmon, wliicli he had caught, after a similar fashion. It was astoriisliing 
to see how' utterly [jowcrless were all the attempts of the salmon to escapes 
before the rnsliiiig poune(i of the seal ; it was overtaken and seized in an 
instant. When he Avas tired of his play, he suddenly tore ofl- a large 
])ortion from the fish’s side, and 1 assure you that the severing of the mus- 
elcvS was distiuctly audible where I stood. In this instance the creature 
devoured the back [)art first, and, like an epicure as he Avas, reserved the 
belly for the bonne bourhe, 

“ I Ixdicve our spccacs is the common spotted seal (Phoca viiuUna^ ; I 
do not think \A’e have any other.” 

As Ave were returning, avc made a sliglit deviation from our Avay, to see 
a hole which had just been discovere<l, and Avhich was the present wonder 
of the little island’s ])()pulation. One of the men had noticed, in a parti- 
cular part of the moor, that the earth returned a hollow^ ^ound. Omdigging, 
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a block of granite was found a little below the surface. It was about 
eighteen inches thick, and was estimated to weigli five tons ; its ends rested 
on two upriglit slabs, between which was a cavity, some six feet deep and 
as many wide. It was evident that the excavation had been made, an<l the 
stones placed, by human labour ; and the latter operation must have been 
one of no small difficulty, from the great w^eight of the slabs ; but for what 
purpose it could have been made, whether as a place for temporary retire- 
ment, for some one who feared an enemy whom he dared not resist, or for 
the secretion of valuable property in some of the troublous times, of whieli 
the island has seen many, there was no clue to inform ns. No subterranean 
passage was observed, though the earth at one side was so loose as to 
suggest the notion that such a communication might once have existed; a 
fragment of [)ottery was the only object found. J was myself struck with 
a rank odour in the cavity, very ditlerent from that of newly-turned soil ; 
the earth, too, at one end, was black, and of an unctuous appearance, some- 
what like that of a grave; but no trace of bone or other organized matter 
could be found. 

The a])pearance of this rude structure sonu'vvhat resembled that of the 
monument known as Wayland Smith’s Cave, near Ashdown, in Herkshiie. 
This consists of a broad slab laid horizontally on several ii])right ones. The 
earth in the lapse of centuries had accumulated, until it was level witli the 
flat slab ; but the lord of the manor, about thirty years ago, cleared away 
the ground both within and without the edifice. Local tradition assigns it 
to an invisible blacksmith, wJio was said to shoe travellers’ liorses there for a 
small fee. The money was to be laid on a stone, and tluj steed tied ; in 
the morning the money was gone, and the horse was found shod. The pre- 
scribed fee was sixpence, and neither more nor less would do. Sir Walter 
Scott, in a note to ‘ Kenilwortii,’ suggests that this legend may have alluded 
to “ the northern lluergar, who resided in the rocks, and were cunning 
workers in steel and iron for there is little doubt that the monument is an 
accessory of the i)ile raised over the tomb of Haereg, the Danish chieftain, 
slain here in a great battle with our King Alfred. It is possible that the 
constru(;tion, the opening of which we saw at Lundy, may have aji antiquity 
as great as its counterpart in BcrLsldre, or perhaps even greater, seeing that 
the huge upper slab was here quite covered with the common mould ; and, 
in default of any evidence to the contrary, we may coiijecturally assign to 
it a similar commemorative p\irpose. 

The next day was to find us ujxm the sea. Captain Tom Leo was going 
out to haul his pots, and we were to avail ourselves of the opportunity of 
becoming jjersonally fiimiliar with the vagaries of lobster-catching. A 
worthy fellow is Captain Tom ; kind-hearted and obliging, one that has 
read a good deal, and has seen somewhat of the world, and free in com- 
municating the knowledge he has acquired. We found him to be quite an 
agreeable companion, wlieii lie favoured us witli his society. He uiiibr- 
tunately lost his ship on the African coast not long ago, and since that time 
he has devoted himself to the fisheries of the island, which he prosecutes 
with energy and success. Captain Tom has been an attentive observer of 
the habits of animals. One anecdote of his was so good that 1 think it 
worth preserving. Hut the captain shall be his own narrator : — 

“ A curious animal is a })ig, gentlemen ! Very cunning too — a great 
deal more sensible than people give him credit for. I had a j)ig aboard my 
ship that was too knowing by half. All hands were fond of him, and there 
was not one on board that would have seen him injured. There was a dog 
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on board, too, and the pig and he were capital friends ; they ate out of the same 
jdate, walked about the docks together, and would lie down side by side 
under the bulwarks in the sun. The only thing they ever quarrelled about 
was lodging. 

“ Tlie dog, you see, sir, had got a kennel for himself, tlie pig had nothing 
of the sort : we did not tliink he needed one ; but he had notions of his own 
upon that matter. Why should Toby be better housed Of a wet night than 
he? Well, sir, lie liad somehow got into his head that possession was nine 
points of the law, and though Toby tried to show him the rights of the 
question, lie was so pig-headed that he either would not or could not under- 
stand. So ev'cry night it came to be ‘ catch as catch can.* If the dog got 
in first, he showed his teeth, and the other had to lie under tlie boat, or to 
find the softest plank where he could ; if the pig was found in possession, tlie 
-dog could not turn liiin out, but looked out for his revenge next time. 

“ One evening, gentlemen, it had been blowing hard all day, and I had 
just order'd close-reefed topsails, for the gale was increasing, and there was 
a good deal of sea running, and it was coming on to be wet; in short, I 
said <0 myself, as I called down the companion ladder for the boy to bring 
up my pea-jacket, ‘ We are going' to have a dirty night.* 

'I'lie. pig was slipping and tumbling about the decks, for the ship lay 
over so much with the breeze, being olose-hauled, that he could not keep 
his hoofs. At last he thought he would go and secure his berth for the 
iiiglit, though it wanted a good bit to dusk. But lo, and behold ! Toby 
had Ix'Cii of the same mind, and there he was snugly housed. ‘IJmph! 
ninph !* says Piggy, as he turned and looked up at the lilaek sky to wind- 
ward ; but 'Ibby did nof^oflor to move. At last the pig se(Mned to give it 
iij), and took a turn or two, as if he was making up his miinl which was tlie 
warmest eornor. Presently he trudges over to the lei^ scuppers, where the 
tin plate was lying that they ate their cold *falocs off. lie takes up the 
plate ill his mouth, and carries it to a part of the deck where the dog could 
see it, but some way from the kemiel. 'I’lieii turning his tail towards the 
dog, he begins to act as if he was eating out of tlie plate, making it rattle, 
and iiiiinching with his mouth pretty loud. 

“ ‘ What!’ thinks Toby, ‘ has Piggygot victuals there?* And he ])ricked 
up his ears, and looked out towards tlie place*, making a little whining. 

‘ Chaiiii) ! champ !’ goes the pig, taking not the least notice of the dog ; and 
down goes his mouth again to the plate. Ttiby couldn’t stand that any 
longer; victuals, and lie not there? Out he runs, and comes up in front 
of* the pig, with his mouth watering, and pashes his cold nose into tlie empty 
plat *. Jnke a shot, gentlemen, the pig turyed tail, and was snug in the 
kennel before Toby wx'll knew whether there was any meat or not in the 
plate.** 

“ Capital I” wc all exclaimed ; and so no doubt will m3' readers exclaim, 
since the narrative may certainl3^ be relied on as authentic. J give it 3^011 
as it was told to us ; and I am sure Captain Tom is too veracious a maji 
to invent or exaggerate the story. 


No cord can draw so forcibly, or bind so fast, as Love can do with a single 
thread. 

It is a proof of mediocrity of intellect to be addicted to relating long 
stories. 

Virtue itself offends, when coupled with furbidding manners. 
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Redbueast. 


Who tliat ]ui.s wandered into the woods when antunin Jias reddened oi* 
gilded the leaves, and left few flowers to brighten the wayside, but lias 
missed tlie loud chorus of song which greeted him from those boughs in 
summer ? Far away over the fields may be seen the Hocks of fuddfares 
and redwing.s, and where the rivulet wanders among the grass, the wood- 
cock with its pale-brown plumage has eoim» to seek its retreat. The gulls 
are screaming loud over the sea ; but tlie swallows have taken their departure, 
and the linnets and the buntings have come in flocks to be nearer our 
dwellings. ^>eptember has brought a richness of tint to the woodlands, to 
coinjiensate in some measure for the fulness of song which shall no more 
deligiit us, till months have passed away, and tl’e little birds of spring sliall 
again be busy and joyous ; and those which are now, perchance, singing 
in warmer climates, shall come back to their old and long- remembered 
haunts. 

And yet the wanderer now may be greeted by an occasional strain of 
music. Even the notes of tlie yellowhamnier are welcome as the bird Hits 
before us from bush to bush,%s if wisJiing for our companionship ; and the 
goldfinch has begun agaitf to welcome a bright day with a tune ; while the 
tiinnsh or the blackbird now and then accompanies tJiem, or the Jiedgo 
spaiTOw trills a lay from the bough, or the skylark or tJie woodlark pours its 
fiute-like notes into the air. The songs arc all sweet — perliaps the sweeter 
because we liear them so rarely, but the notes are not so gay as in the 
brighter days of summer. They have a plaintiveness, which agrees well 
with the whispers of the autumnal winds among the trees, and with the 
faJli]]g leaves, which those wijuls scatter before them to die. 

But these birds are rather the occasional singers, than the constant 
minstrels, of the autumnal or winter months. ISot so the robin and the 
wren ; for, as the old adage says, ‘‘ When the robin sings, look out for 
winter.” No weatlier, save the gloomy rain, will keep it from carolling a 
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lay, nor cold nor frost give a sadness to the song. Tlic frost-bound earth 
may be crisp with diamonds, and the leaves all gone from the trees, and not 
a flower be left save the daisy and the chickweed, yet robin will even then 
sing to the dreary blast, and miglit in autumn well suggest such thoughts 
as the autlior of the ‘ Christian Year’ has so beautifully expressed ; — 

“ Sweet messenger of calm decay, 

Saluting sorrow as you may, 

As one still bent to find or make the best ; 

111 thee and in this quiet mead, 

The lesson of sweet peace I read, 

Rather, in all, to be resign’d than blest. 

’Tis a low chant, ac.cording well 
With the soft solitaiy knell, 

As homeward, from some grave beloved, we turn ; 

Or by some lowly dcatli-bcd dear. 

Most welcome to the chasten’d ear 
Of her whom heaven is teaching how to mourn.” 

We all look upon tlio Redbreast'^ {^Hnjlhaca rithecuJa) as the bird of 
th(i cold season ; not, however, because its singing is really peculiar to that 
period, for it is uttered during nearly the whole of the year. But wo hardly 
hear those notes amid the louder lays of spring, neither is the robin then 
so iiniuediately distinguished from other liirds, as the red colour on the 
breast is not so bright in summer. Far better do wc know the bird when 
W’ant drives it nearer to our dwellings, and the strain is uttered from tlu* 
garden tree, or the leafless liedge by our rural walk. No resident in the 
country during winter can fail to see and recognise the redbreast ; and one 
often wonders where so many can have hidden tliemselves btdbro. 'Jake a 
walk into a garden, now, and away flies the robin, going before yo\i all the 
W'ay, stopping if you stop, or if you stoop to rear some drooping plants, 
JiO()piijg tlierc to, to see if, as you raise the withered foliage, some slug or 
insect is turned up also which may servo for a meal. Open your window, 
and place some crumbs on the sill, and though you may not at first espy 
ojie single redbreast, yet in a few minutes numbers of those bright-eyed 
creatures wall assemble there, and ojie will be found bold enough to enter 
the room, where he, 

“ Hopping o’er the floor, 

Eye,^ all the smiling family askance. 

And pecks and starts, and wonders where ho is.” 

Now and then the housewife of the farm-house or cottage is annoyed 
because the redbreasts will come into the bedrooms every evening for 
shelter, but generally the “minstrel of the poor” is a favoured bird. If 
undisturbed it will often keep to its winter quarters till spring comes back 
again, never showing the sliglitest inclination to depart, but looking down 
wdtif a half-timid, Jialf-hopefiil inquiry, to see if it is welcome to some 
elevation in tlie room, on which it has placed itself. In forests, when 
wnodmen are employed, these birds become their constant coinpaiiions, 
sharing their meals, and hopping around their fire for warmth ; and the 
gardener often finds it difficult to avoid i?ijuring them by his spade, wliieh 
they approach so nearly, when he is digging in the earth. 'Freat the robin 

* The Redbreast is five inches and three-quarters in length. Whole upper 
parts olivo-brown ; the wing-coverts tipped with buff ; face, throat, and breast 
dull orange, margined with grey ; low’or parts impure white ; beak black ; 
feet purplish-brown. 
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kindly, and you may be sure of a song from the garden hedge ; and whistle 
to it, or sing it a few notes, and it will listen and answer. Not a woodland 
bird has a sweieter or softer tune, though many sing louder and more varied 
strains. Its best melody is in spring and summer, wlien it is far more 
joyous too, in its expression, than in the more plaintive pipings of autumn, 
or the more abrupt strains of the inclement season. In summer-time that 
song is heard at earliest dawn, but it is never sung after evening twilight, 
although the redbreast may be seen fluttering among those of our birds 
which are latest in seeking repose. A welcome song it is after some days 
of summer rain and showers, for if uttered in the evening its sprightly notes 
give full promise that to-morrow will be finer tlian to flay, as robin with 
his quick sensibilities knows that the sunshine is coming. From our' 
hearing the robin comparatively liffle when its song is best, its vocal 
powers are not often duly estimated. A good observer, writing in the 
Magazine of Natural History, thus remarks: — “I have frequently heard 
this bird sing in a manner to do honour to its connexion with the nightin- 
gale, when it has been disputed whether or not it could be the robin. I 
would at any time silence the finished song of the chaffinch, in three dis- 
tinct parts, to listen to the note of my warm-hearted friend, Kobin. I 
doubt even if there be aiiy bird I wouhl prefer but the nightingale itself: 
1 hesitate as to the blackcap.’* When the bird is suddenly alarmed it utters 
a kind of chirp, or call-note, and if this be imitated, all the redbreasts in 
the neighbourhood will quickly be gathered to the spot. The old notion, 
once generally believed in England, that a chorus of robins preceded the 
death of some inmate of a dwelling near, is almost forgotten now ; but a 
(•horns is rarely heard, for the robin sings and dwells alone. 

White, of iSel borne, remarked that tlie songst(*rs of the autumn seem to 
be the young male redbreasts of that year; and this statement is confirmed 
by many observers. Our poor little birds are seldom caged in this country, 
nor is there much inducement to imprison them thus, for though they will 
now and then utter a merry carol when in confinement, yet they are usually 
dull and dispirited, and seem anxious to esea})e. In Germany they are, 
however, kept in aviaries and large rooms, with better success, aiid soon 
become tame. Several of our good singing birds can be taught to imitate 
the human voice, and JMr. Syme tells us of a redbreast, possessed by a. 
lady of his acqfiaintance, whicli very distinctly pronounced the words 
“ How do you do ?” 

It is, perhaps, as much by its touching song, as by its confidence in man, 
that the robin is a favourite in most countries. Everywhere some pet 
name is bestowed on the household bird. Thus our Robin, or Rob, is in 
some parts of Sweden called Tommy Linden ; in Norway, Peter Ronsmed ; 
in Germany, TJiomas Gierdet. Wordsworth alludes to these familiar 
Jiames : — 


“ Art thou the bird whom man loves best 
The pious bird with the scarlet breast, 
Our little English Robin ; 

The bird that comes about our doors. 

When autumn winds are sobbing? 
Art thou the Peter of Norway boors V 
Their Thomas in Finland 
And Russia far inland ? 

The bird that by some name or other 
All men who know thee call brother.” 
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Most Englishmen have wept, during childhood, over the fiction, whicr. 
was then taken as a truth, and which told of the redbreast and the liabesof 
tliG wood, ft was but a poet^s bile, though related with simple beauty ; 
and while it lias helped to keep up the privileged character of tJie bird, yet 
doubtless it had its origin in the favour in which Robin had been held 
from still earlier times : — 

“ Their pretty lips with blackberries 
Were all l)esnicarM and dyed ; 

And when they saw the darksome night, 

They sate tliem down and cried. 

No burial this pretty i)air 
Of any man receives : 

Till robin redbreast, painfully, 

Did cover them wdth leaves.” 

Nor was the idea of the redbreast’s care in this matter peculiar to this 
l)ocm. We find it alluded to in several old writers. Thus, John AVebster, 
who wrote in 1630-38, says : — 

*^Call for the robin redbreast, and the wren, 

Since o’er shady groves they hover, 

And with h'avcs and llowers do cover 
The fricudlcss bodies of unburied men.” 

Michael Drayton too alludes to it : — 

“ Covering with moss the dead’s nnclosM eye, 

The little redbreast tcaclicth charitie.” 

Then we have Herrick, in his Hesperides, telling Iiow Amaryllis, soolhed 
by the low murniurings of a spring, fell asleep ; — 

“ And thus sleeping, thither fhnv 
A robin redbroiist ; wlio, at view. 

Not seeing her at all to stii*, 

Brought leaves and mos>s to cover her.” 

Nor has the greatest of all England’s poets omitted the allusion to 
tradition so poetic. In ‘ Cy Gibeline,’ we have fShakspere saying, — 

“Tlio ruddock would, 

With charitahle bill, ( oh, bill, sore shaming 
Tliose rich-left heirs, that let their lathers lie 
AVitlu)ut a niouuuient,) bring thee all this ; 

Yea, and furr’d moss besides, wdien llowers aro none, 

To winter-ground thy corse.” 


HOME TALES.—No. II, 

THE GOOD FARMEliS; OR, WHO AVAS THE HAPPIEST? 

In a small parish, situated in one of the eastern counties, dwelt a very 
respectable person of the name of Grant. The farm on whicli he lived 
was his own, and though not a large one, it was excellent land, and in a 
high state of cultivatibn. Neither was it in the sliglitest degree ciicuiii- 
bered, for it was his boast, as it had been that of his forefathers for some 
ge’nerations, that he had not an acre of ground on which he had boiTowed 
a shilling. lie was a married man, and liad a family of children whom he 
brought up to tread in his steps, as he had done in ids father’s. In a word, 
few men in his sphere of life wtis more generally esteemed, and fewer still, 
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according to Iiis means, did more good, or was more generally tlioiigli 
quietly useful. 

Abutting on Mr. Grant’s estate lay a very small farm belonging to a 
man whose iiame was Kniglrt. Had the whole neighbourhood been picked 
there would not have been found any one who worked harder, or who bore 

a better character for honesty and fair dealing. The year liad been 

a very bad one for the farmer and grazier, and the following spring brought 
little in prospect to cheer him. Mildew and blight, flood and storm, had 
destroyed the hopes of numbers, and imuJe many an upright Iienrt to aclio 
for the future. Knight’s farm lay lower than JMr. Grant’s ; in eonsequeiice 
of wliieh it had been completely laid under water by the breach of an 
inkiiid bank, whilst that of the other had been benefited rather than injured 
by the event. 

It so happened that Mr. Grant was standing on the verge of his estate 
when Knight walked up to the gatewhieli led into his. “ Good day,” said 
Mr. Grant. “ The same to you, sir,” returned he, touching his hat. The 
tone of Jiis voice and the sadness of his coiintenanco were too marked to 
escape notice. You are not well,” said JMr. Grant ; ‘‘ what is the matter?” 
“ Well ill health,” replied the other, ‘‘ but sick, sick at heart. I am a 
ruined man !” — he spoke with bitferiicss ; ‘‘ ruined past hope.” Never say 
so,” returned IMr. Grant; ‘‘let no man despond ; he that hns not lost his 
good name can never 1)0 said to have lost hope.” Knight sliook his head. 
“ I can’t cling to a shadow,” said he, “ when what’s real weighs me down. 
Ivuin is before me every way ; all has gone wrong witli me. My crops 
last year were spoilt by the wet, and I was forced to sell for less than the 
seed cost me. 1 had but a light crop of hay, and I got it in badly. The 
fly took iny turnips, and the coleseed failed. Tlien came the bri'acli of 
bank, and the whole of iny farm was a sheet of water. What to do T know 
not ; to part with the land will be to bring myself to certain beggary, but 
liow to keep it — ” “ But thanks to our improvtHl drainage,” said ]\rr. 

Grant, “ the water is pretty well cleared off.” “ Yes, but the earth is still 
so cold and moist that I could not liave got in the seed at the right time, 
if 1 Jiad had it to sow. I have neither grain, nor money, nor credit, nor 
friend.” “No friend!” repeated Mr. (irant, “ wliilst tliere is a merciful 
God and Father above!” “There it is!” cried Kiiiglit sharply, “that 
bring.s the worst feeling of all. God seems to have turned his face from 
me, and to be displeased without my knowing why. Sometimes 1 am 
tempted to think I have tried to do my best for nothing; that, after all, 
He does not care how to act, nor troubles Himself about our needs.” 
“ Never let sucli thougiits as these find room in your Jieart,” said Mr. 
Grant earnestly ; “ they spring only from the evil one, and must not bo 
harboured for a moment. No, let God be true, though all men be found 
liars. I. know the life you have led from your youth.” — “ Not quite, sir,” 
interrupted he ; “ I have worked so early and so late that few t yes have 
been open to notice me. And I have Jived as hard as 1 have worked. 
My wife has been like myself; we have struggled but for one end, — to 
bring up our children respectably, and to ke<?p out of debt ; and neither 
she, nor I, nor they, have ever neglected our church on Sunday, or our 
prayers in the week. I have asked myself again and again what J have 
done to make God angry with me, for angry He must be, and I cannot 
find it out. I can’t accuse myself of any one bad act that 1 can remember ; 
it is true, indeed it is.” “1 believe you,” replied Mr. Grant, “report is 
not always to be trusted, but it may with you ; no man bears a better 
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character tliaii yourself. But let us think a moment. Can man be more 
just than his Maker? or can he claim that as his right which is granted 
him only through grace and mercy? Must not the Judge of all the 
eartli judge righteously ? Is it no ofience to distrust his goodness, or 
question liis justice ? Or can we make Him a debtor to us, and force 
Him to reward us?” “ No, no ; I don’t say so,” said Knight, eagerly ; 
“ but sir, when I have done my utmost to please and obey llim, wliy, 
when others thrive who have scorned Him to his face, why must I lose 
the fruit of my labours? — why must I, in particular, see my wife, children, 
brouglit to want, and all of ns forsaken ?” Tlie [)oor man laid liis hea^l 
upon llie gate-post by whicli he was standing, and sobbed aloud. “God 
forsakes no one wlio does not forsake Him,” said Mr. Grant ; “ He never 
can be uiiiniiidful of his fiiithful servants, but as all his dealings with us are 
full of mercy, may not your present troubles be only sent to prove you, or 
to work out of your heart soimj root of bitterness springing upiu it unknown 
to yourself? and may it not be Ids gracious intent to bring you safe out of 
llio trial, and having corrected what is amiss, to make you more than 
amends for what you have suffered?” “ Oh, thaticould think so !” cried 
Kidght, “ half iny iniscry would be gone.” For a moment a gleam of 
brightness overspread his features ; but it was lost almost directly, and 
with deeper sadness he said, “ But to /cr/r the having no friend above, to 
bo sure of having none on earth, that fries a man indeed.” “ IJow are 
you sure of that?” asked Mr. Grant. “Because money is the only thing 
that could set me going again,” said he ; “ and where is the man to be 
found who will advance another a shilling who has not the shadow of a 
security to give him ?” “ He’s to be found here,” returned Mr. Grant; “ 1 
am the man.” “ You, sir?” crietl Knight, springing to his side. “ A'cii 
cannot mean to mock me ?” “ Heaven forbid,” replied he, “ that I should 

.sport with any one’s troidjles ! I mean what I say ; on your own Jiote T 
will advance what money you want,” “And how am I to repay you ?” 
“ By instalments, as you are able.” “ But, sir, may I ask — don’t be 
offended — what can lead you to such au act of kindness ?” “ The remem- 

brance of God’s goodness to myself,” replied he, “ and a Iminble zeal. for 
his honour; the respect AvhicJi 1 owe to the cominand to ‘be kindly- 
affectioiied one to another ;’ and lastly, the pleasure 1 shall have in holding 
out a helping hajid .to one who is worthy of assistance. 8o, let’s to 
business ; wc will walk over your land anti make the necessary calculation.” 

It was little more than eleven o’clock when Knight talked up to the 
house door. “ Hark I” said his wife; that’s your lather’s step! What 
can »)ri ng him home at this hour of the day ? We look so dismal ; the lire 
is nearly out. liun, Mary, run, get a fagot; a bright blaze, even with- 
out warmth, is something.” Mary ran directly to the stack, and the loud 
crackling that soon followed gave proof that lier mother harl been obeyed. 
There was a brightness, however, in the husband’s face as he entered that 
at once cheered the loAvly dwelling. “ Y'ou are surprised to see me, arn’t 
you, old girl ?” said he, looking kindly at his wife. “ To tell the truth, I 
Avas forced to come home. You have always been the first to kiioAv my 
troubles ; and Avho has shared them like yourself? It is but fair then that 
you should be the first to know the good tliat ha.s befallen me, ami to share 
that too AAUthout delay. Sally ! what \A^erc the last Avords you said when I 
went away this morning?” Mrs. Knight bent her head and closed her eye 
to assist her memory ; but her husband’s Avords and manners had scattered 
her thoughts. “ You Jiave forgotten — then I’ll tell you. ‘ Hichard 1’ said 
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you, ^keep up your spirits ; let us lose what we may, let us not lose trust 
in God’s goodness; it has shone through many a dark cloud Jbeforo now; 
it may yet shine through this.’ I did not feel your words as I ought, for 
my heart was too full of woe to take in anything of comfort — so much 
greater the mercy that has broke forth upon us.” lie then related what 
liad passed between himself and Mr. Grant. May Simon and Mary 
know it?” cried she, almost in the very midst of her delight and joy; 
“ tliey are such good cliildren.” To be sure tJiey may,” replied lie 
(luickly ; “ and as many of the others too as can understand \vliat it 

means. It is a sorry pride that makes a father hide his troubles and liis 
poverty from his children, when they are not his own bringing on ; and 
makes liim keep secret the help that has been given him. No : let tlie 
young ones learn that none need despair in the worst of times ; that while 
there is a good and merciful God above, there arc also kind and generous 
hearts below. Keep nothing from them ; let them love and honour the 
name of their benefactor and mine, and cherish his memory as an inherit- 
ance from ourselves when he and we are gone.” 

What a change may a few kiml words or a friendly deed work in the 
saddest lieart ! Knight was at once an altered man : strength, activity, 
and cheerfulness, came at a bidding. In a short time his few a(;res were 
smiling* with verdure, and giving every promise of abundance. Again 
the lowly homestead eclioed with the song of Iiis Avife and the merry voices 
of his children, and love to God and gratitude to man made labour light 
and fatigue holy. 

Two years passed. As the summer of the tidrd advanced, a disc'aso, 
trifling at first, but becoming fatal in the end, attacked tlie cattle, 
especially the cows. Great numbers of tliesc; died, and those which 
recovered Avero left too AA*eak to be of any pr(*sent service to their owners. 
For some little time Mr. Grant’s coavs a])peared in excellent health, and 
he began to hope they Avould escape; tliea one Avas seized and died, then 
another, and another, till at last not one survived. Happily for Knight, 
neither of his Iavo coavs aati’c attacked, and he Avas almost the only man i/i 
the parish Avho eouhi say tlie same. Having some skill in the treatment of 
those animals, he had beeii constant in looking after Mr, Grant’s; and as 
the deatli of one followed hard upon the other, he showed more grief than 
their owner, much as the latter felt the loss and the inconvenience causwl 
by it. Mr. Grant AA^as ill at the time, ;is Avas the youngest child, and (ll(^ 
diet of both was restricted to milk. ]\Iilk, hoAVOA^er, Avas difficult to be had ; 
for though Knight had supplied it for the few last days, it Avas unreason- 
able to expect, with his owm family, he could continue to do so. 

It Avas the morning after the last coav had died that Mr. Grant had 
risen very early Avith the intention of going to a cattle-market in tlu^ 
neiglibourliood, in the hope of repairing his loss. It was not five o’clo(‘k 
Avhen the family were preparing to sit down to breakfast; on a sudden one 
of the boys, Avho was standing in the AvindoAV, cried almost with a sliout, 
“ Look, look, father ! there’s such a beautiful cow in the meadow, and see, 
Kobert is going to milk her. "Where did she come from?” Mr. Grant 
Avas as much surprised as his son, and he instantly Avalked out to make 
inquiries. Mr. Knight brought her late last night,” said the servant to 
whom he spoke, ‘‘and he desired me fo milk her as soon as 1 could this 
morning. He is not far off, you may sec, sir, by the way of the creature. 
This COAV, lie says, is as fond of liim as a dog, and knoAvs his step as avoU 
as any of his own family. She will follow him from one side of the fiehl 
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to the other, and force him to take notice of her, wliether he >vishes it or 
not.” The yoiitli was right ; Juiiglit was seen coming towards them. 
Mr. Grant M'^alked to meet liiiii. “ You won’t take it amiss, sir, I ho})e,” 
said he, in a tone of doulAful pleasure. Cc*rtainly not,” replied the 
otlier, “ I take it very kindly of you; I hope, however, that we shall not 

be a tax upon you long, for i am going to to see, if I cannot buy one 

or two cows at least.” You are not likely to meet with them, sir,” rc'plied 

Ivnight, there was not a single cow, good for anything, in P market 

yeslcrday, though almost any price was ofiered for„one. Put you have not 
taken my meaning. 1 did not bring Jtmny here by way of lending lier to 
yon ; no, no, she is yours, now and for ever, if you will please to accept 
her. vSlic is in full profit. vShc will yield milk enough for all your family 
and SOUK' over into the bargain.” And what is your own family to do ?” 
said iMr. ( Jrant. “ We are all strong and healthy,” returned he, ciieerfully, 
“ we can easily make a shift, and be right glad to flo so, as Jong as you are 
suj)plied. AVe are all agreed about it, and not one more ready than 
another. AVe shan’t bo quite without milk, Bess is not good for iniudj 
just now, but she’ll answer our turn well enough.” “ lint this cow is a 
favourite, is she not?” said Mr. Grant. “ AVe are all fond of her, oNery 
one of us, fiom biggest to least,” replied he, “ and so will you be, sir ; slie 
is the genih’st, (piietest, most loving creature you ever saw. Bess is an 
niiloward beast compared to her, and she is not every man’s money.” 
“And do you think I could rob you of such an animal ?” said Mr. Grant. 
“ Bub me !” repeated he, colouring. ‘‘ O sir ! if you had ever known wiiat 
it was to b(* saved from ruin ! AVhat a yearning there is in the heart for 
some little means, though never so trifling, to show liow grateful it is ! If 
you had long looked in vain for such a chance, and feir, wJicn at last it 
was found, how joyful a thing it was to make sure of it, you would not 
talk of rol)bing me; you would rather wish to change places with me and 
envy me wliat J felt.” 

Mr. CJrant was about to speak, l)ut the words die<l away. He coughed, 
and a red line suddenly marked his eyelids. “ It can’t be,” murmured he. 
“Not be?” cried Knight, “why not, may I be bold to ask? Oh ! surely, 
he that can show kindness, or bestow a gift, cannot be above receiving 
some little return, when the great Giver and Lord of all despises no ofter- 
ing, poor as it may be, tliat is made with an honest heart to Him? Hoes 
the earth (b ink the dew and the rain, and give nothing back for the good 
slui receives ? Does the grain lie unlruitful in the ground that opened her 
breast to shelter it, and show neither blade nor oar to crown its benefiictor 
witli beauty, and shield iier from the bleak wind and the scorching snii? 
A\’ho ploughs without liope to reap ? AA"ho chides the waving corn because 
it rejiays by its growth the showers of spring or the beams of summer? 
Or wJio looks coldly on liiin wlio has helped him to gather in tin; full 
sJieavcs of harvest into his gamer?” 

As lie uttered the last words, JMr. Grant lield out his hand, whieli 
Knight grasped respeclfully. “Jenny shall be mine,” said he, ‘‘audit 
shall be her own fault if she is not as happy with us as she has been with 
you ; and now know ,” added he, drawing him a little aside, and speaking 
in a low voice, “ the note of hand you gave me >yas destroyed the day you 
paid me tlie first instalment.” 

One ungrateful man docs an injury to all wdio stand in need of aid. 




JAi’i’A, TiiK Ancient Joppa. 

As we were standiiij^ upon the broken-down mined, old pier, shortly after 
our arrival at Jaffa — the ancient Joppa — our attention was attracted by the 
busy, bustling’ scene presented to our eyes on board of a conjde of small 
boats, which were lying alongside the pier, with sails all ready hoisted to 
make a start for Sidon, Beyrout, and Latachia. Numbers of passengers, 
mostly pilgrims, were already seated in the boats, huddled up amongst huge 
piles of water-melons, baskets of oranges, and their own travelling luggage, 
consisting of mattresses, nondescript bundles, water jugs, j)ii)es, and tobacco- 
pouches. Amongst the passengers were not a few women, and miserably 
wretched these poor creatures would be during tlie whole of the voyage ; 
sea-sick, cramped for room, and hardly daring to make their wants known 
amongst so niany male strangers. In the midst of tliese preparations a 
middle-aged Jew, rather respectably dressed, catne down to the waterside, 
and commenced bargaining with the Arab captain for a passage to Tersons. 
Now, though the lleis had previously not entertained the smallest notion of 
going to Tersous, the new comer held forth such inducements, promising 
liot only to freigfit the whole vessel in her passage to Tersous, but also to 
procure her an immediate return freight, that with little or no ceremony the 
captain bundled out the passengers and their luggage, leaving them to 
obtain what redress they could ; and the Jew, paying down his money 
beforehand, carried his few' effects into the boat. Some dozen miserable, 
half-starved fowls, cooped up in a basket ; a basket full of bread ; tin boxes 
with coffee, sugar, and tobacco, and tiic Jew^s equipment was complete. 
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The boat was oast off from Iior mooring, and passing throtigh the narrow 
channel between the rocks, stood cnit to sea, and so disappeared in the liori- 
zon. This liappened in I8d(). Two thousand seven hundred and twelve 
years before this date — or in the year 862 n.c , — “ Jonah rose up to flee 
unto Tarshish from the presence of the Lonl, and went down to Joppa ; 
and he found a ship going to Tarshish: so he paid tlie fare tliereof, and, 
went down into it to go with them unto Tarshish,” (Jonah i. 3.) From 
the construction of the port, no vessel at any period entering info the 
harbour could have been mu(!h larger than the boat we had just witnessed 
depart for Tarshish. There is an indescribable pleasure to those travelling 
in the Holy Land who seek for Scripture realities and scenery ; for ourselves 
this jJeasure had a charm not to be surpassed. Every pace we took, every 
man, woman, or child we met ; the houses, the gardens, the animals, the 
boats, birds, and fishes, each had their peculiar links connecting them with 
suns that set thousands of years gone by^ Sauntering up the streets we 
encountered our own servants and baggage-mules, whom we had preceded 
by a couple of hours, inquiring earnestly in the bazaars for the house of a 
wealthy native gentleman, whose guests they knew us to be. Eighteen 
hundred and nine years liefore this, doubtless just such another group of 
natives, servants of Cornelius, the centurion of the band at Caesarea, came, 
like these men from tliat self-same spot, were imjuiring for tlie house of 
one Simon a tanner, ‘'whose house is by the sea side.” “And when the 
angel which spake unto Cornelius was departed, he called two of his house- 
hold servants, and a devout soldier of tliem that waited on him continually. 
And when he had declared all these things unto them, he sent tliem unto 
Joppa.” (Acts X. 7, 8.) Tlireading our way through flu,* maze of not 
over-cleanly streets and bazaars — loaded, liowx'ver, w ith rich produce of the 
soil — we pause for a few minutes to contemplate the scene around in this 
old town of Joppa. Donkey-loads of oranges and lemons, fragrant and 
fresh from lire gardens in the environs, are momentarily arriving at the 
inarket-j)laee. AVater-inelons, so largo that half-a-doztai serve completely to 
load the animal, are cut open, and their lusci<3us ])ulp temptingly exposed to 
view. l*ile upon pile of graj)es ; countless figs and ])omegranares ; pyramids 
of w alnuts and almonds ; mounds of fresh cream cheeses ; jars of honey 
and butter ; huge caldrons full of fresli milk ; and little gaily-ornamented 
pewter cups filled with delicious leboii ami kaimark ; the latter an incom- 
parable cr(*am from the milk of the buffalo. Who tliat visits the bazaars 
in daflii could help exclaiming with tlie men wdio first spied out the land, 
that it is indeed a land flowing with milk and honey 1 As we pause to take 
a inimite survey of the streets, a poor man, stricken wdth years, poverty, and 
disease, knocks softly at the doorway of some opulent native ; we wateii to 
see wdiether he w'ill be hustled from the door with abuse, or wJietlier lie will 
be given in charge of the police as one of those unconscionable vagabonds 
wdio, though starving, prefers to beg rather than to steal. In London we 
are pretty sure of what his fate would be if he knocked and begged at a 
gentleman’s house. The door opens, and a pleasaiit-looking woman, the 
mistress of the house, beckons to the poor man to enter, a summons whicli 
he obeys with alacrity, for he knows the house of old, and has had many a 
warm strip to keep him warm in w inter, and many a hearty meal to comfort 
him (God help him !) in his sorrows and affliction. Happily for the land 
there are but few mendicants ; happily for tiie iiiifortunato tiiere are not 
w^aiUing Tahithas even in the present day; and we found, on making* 
inquiry, that “ this woman w'ns full of good works and almsdeeds w Inch she 
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did.’* (Acts ix. 36.) Iljn ing throuj^h the town, we entered upon a 

pleasant green plot wliicii slojics gradually dov/n to tlie ditches of the 
fortress that surroiuids the town of Jaffa, and here, seating ourselves so as 
to command an unintcrruijtcd view of the town, its harbour, and the shii)- 
jjing, wo ruminated on what dafhi was and what Jo\)pa had been. Jaflii is 
strongly situated on an eminence in a sandy soil ; the hill whose sides the 
Jiouses are built fomiing a perfect oval, and surmounted by a diminutive 
little flagstaff, jdanted ujjon the roof of some consular residence which is 
perched at the very highest i)art, and overlooks all the ]*ost of the town. 
The appearance of*tJiis mass of white Jiouses, some with gaily-painted green 
windows, some with flags waving over their tops, some shaded and variegated 
by tJio green lea\'es of a few trees growing in tJie courtyards of liouses, lias 
a gay and lively effect, especially as contrasted with the surrounding 
countiy, which is one mass of sand-hills dotted over with prickly pear bushes 
and jialm-trees, verging towards the sea-shore on the left hand into a 
pleasant beach ; on the right and to the southward, an interminable range of 
harder cliffs and black-looking rocks, over which the sea at all tinuis and 
seasons breaks with the utmost violence. I'lie roadstead is one of the very 
worst in all the Mediterranean : of tin's we have melancholy testimony, from 
the vast quantity of wrecks which are strewoil upon the beach, and amongst 
those not less than seven or eight fine ICnglish vessels, which were lost 
within a few moiitlis of eaeli other. 8o preearions is the W(‘ather, and so 
sudden and without warning the violent gales that sweep this part of the 
coast, that ships are nowaday always ready for an emerg('nc.y, and Jiaving a 
spring upon their cables, slip at a moment’s notice and run out to sea, there 
to buflet the waves as best they can. From where we were seatetl the view 
was extremely beautiful: Gothic old structures jumbhul up with modern 
houses, mosques and minarets ; tJie graceful leaves of the jialm free waving a 
shadow over the lurid glare of the AvJiite Jiouses; the sombre-looking port- 
holes of tJie solid but time-worn fort, well inonnted with brass cannon ; the 
deep trench, tliickly set with inarsli mallow and other wild her])s, which the 
M'ives and children of the {loorer classes were busily occupied in collecting 
and sorting for their mid-day repast; stately ruins of immensely high walls 
cracked with time and eartiujuakes, and through whose fissure we got a 
])anoramic view of the bright goldcii-tinged waves of the sea as it sjjarkled 
in the sunshine, or was shadowed into a deej^er hue by the passage of some 
portentous cloud that warned the mariner, and whisj^iered of gales of wind 
and tempests. Tlie brightness of the morning began rripidly to wear away, 
a gloom spread over the heavens, and the ocean became crested witli count- 
less iiartieles of foam ; tluwe was a lull in the atmosphere, the wild pigeon 
and the dove swept rapidly over-head, anxious to reach tlieir rocky homes 
before the tempest burst ; cocks and hens crept under hedges, and there 
cuddled together, hoping to resist the fury of the storm; cattle lowed 
mournfully ; swallows flew over tlie .surface of the sea ; there was a sudden, 
bright illumination in the heavens, follpwcd instantly by the dinning crash 
of tiiunder and the roar of the mighty wind, as it fought its way, wave by 
wave, with angry wrath, and blew in all the fury of a hurricane over the 
l^lace ; there was little or no rain, so that we kept our iiosition, determined 
to watch grandeur of the scene. Vessels slipped, and bending over 
under thgiheavy press of canvas, fled like frightened birds far away from 
the dangers of land. 

The violence of the wind was such, that we were at length constrained to 
seek for refuge, and re-entering the town just as the hour of mid-clay re- 
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.sounded from the minarets, hastened liomewards to our Imspitablo hosts 
witli all .speed, a.s wc remembered by our own hunger that this was the hour 
for tlie rather substantial mid day meal in Jati’a, and that our friends were in 
all i)robability waiting for us. We found our host and his amiable wife 
standing on their terrace, to witness with better elh'ct the sublimene.ss of 
the gale ; the sea was now mountains high, and such was the force wit It 
wdiich the waives burst ag<iinst the rocky walls of the town, tliat we could 
distinctly feel the spray, thougli at a considerable distance from the water- 
side. The Turks count their hours from sunrise to sunset, a practice 
prevalent in tlie times of the Apostles ; and it only shows how little casloms 
have elianged in the East, when we recollect, that it was close upon nii(lda\", 
or about the sixtii hour, tliat 8t. Peter went up to the house-top to i^ra}'. 

And he became very Imngry and would Jiavc eaten,” (‘videutly Jiaving, as 
is flic custom now, fa.sted till tlie sixth hour ; the natives, to this day, strieliy 
eonfiniug themselves to a small cu]) of eotiee, wliich is all they have till the 
mid-day ])reakfast. It was on the occa.sioii just alluded to, that St. Peter 
first became aware of the ble.ssed truth, “Tliat (Lxl is no respecter of per- 
sons; but ill every nation he that fearefh him and w'orketh righteousne.ss, is 
accepted witli him.” (Acts x. 34, ;io.) 

Jaflli is now’ a thriving town, shipping annually large supplies of grain, 
and receiving mucli merchandise from I.,()ndon. 4 he population ni:iy be 
r( ckoiu'd at twenty thou.sand inhabitant.^, bearing a ])icity fair ])roportio:i 
to cacli other in creeds. The town is dirty and inconvenient, the haibour 
inrsafc, the climate hot and very un-saluhrious ; and yet w ith all th(‘se draw- 
backs, Jofipa is yearly rising into greater importance as a eommereial town, 
and as the seaport of the holy city of Jerusalem. 


EARLY CHRLSTIANS IN CHINA. 

Vautovs ath'mpts have been made by missionaries and other learned 
traveller.s, to show that the land of Sinim of Scripture is identical with 
C3iina. 

“ Hehohl, these shall conic from far: and, lo, these from the north and 
from the west, and tho.se from the land of Sinim.”^ — Isaiah xli\. 12. 

If this identity is admitted, it follows that we have a prophecy wliieh 
contains a distinct prediction of the conversion of the Chinese to the true 
faitli. 

Tlierc are traditions wliich w'ould induce the belief that some Jews found 
their way from Palestine and the Ked Sea into China long before the liirth 
of Confucius. Leaving- tliis in doubt, it may confidently be asserted that 
certain flews did enter China more than tw'o hundred and fifty years before 
the birth of our Saviour. Scattered, and scarcely visible to those who take 
ljut a cursory view of the country, the descendants of these Jews still 
remain, a peculiar race in the midst of those around them, distinguished by 
their physiognomy, rites, manners, and usages. They possess IMS. books 
of great antiquity. Their rcvsidence is at Kaifung-Eoo, the capital of the 
great province of ITonan. Some of them, in former ages, obtained an 
honourable rank in literature, and were governors of provinces and ministers 
of state ; but at present they are few in number, degraded iii condition, 
and their wisest men are very ignorant of tlieir own ancient religion. Yet 
that they have existed as a separate, distinct peofile, through so long a 
period, with nothing but their religion to hold tJieiii together, is a sudicient 
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proof that they were at one time thoroughly imbued with its principles. 
Until tlie advent of our Lord their religion was tl\e only true one. 

It is difficult to fix the date of the first journey or voyage of Christians 
to China; but tlicre is evidence to prove that professors of our faith pene- 
trated into those immense, extreme regions of the east niatiy centuries ago. 
Traditimi, of course, goes farther back tliau historical records. It is the 
constant tradition of the Syrian church, that the Apostle Thomas not only 
preached tlie gospel in India, but also carried it to China. 

Tlie Christians of the Malabar coast celebrate tiie faet in their worship ; 
and when the Portuguese first beeame acquainted with those Ciiristians of 
the Roman church, their Primate styled himself “ Metropolitan of India 
and China.” Tiieloarntid Mosheim was of opinion tliat neither 8t. Thomas 
nor any othfu* apostle reached Cliina, and we even doubt wl»etl»er St. 'riioinas 
ever readied India. Although no proofs on tliis point can be adduced, 
other writers are strongly inclined to think that the gospel was ])rt‘iiched in 
both countries by some of tlie witnesses of onr Lord’s resurrection. 

The books of the New Testament i*ecord the labours of Paul, Peter, 
James, and John, find they sfieiik of none others as labouring in the same 
districts. It was the constant etlbrt of J’anl to break new ground — to 
preach tlie gospel, not where Clirist was named, lost he shonld build 
upon anoliier iii ui’s foundation. (Homans xv. 20.) Whore then, it is 
ashed, wtee Philip and Ikirtliolotnew, Thomas and IMattliew, James the 
son of Alphons, and Lebbens, whose sunianie wiis Thaddiais, Simon the 
Cunaauite, and Andrew the brother of Peter, and Matthias chosen to fill 
the vacant seat of dndas Jsoariot? All those wcu’e apostles. Tln^y all 
were commissioned “ to go into all the world th(‘y all had the inspii atioii 
of tongups, in order that they might t(*;ich and preach in ovrry fiart of the 
world. Is it not fair to conelude that, they laboured ns diligently as the 
other apostles, and that, since we hear little of tlicir hihonrs, they went to 
many remote j)hi<i(*s from which no account of llimn has reaelu^d ns? 
IMoslieini iiimself says that “ we may believe that at an early period the 
Cliristiari religion (?xlended to the Ciiiiu'se, Seres, and Tartars, 'rhm'oaro 
various arguinents collected from learned men to sliow that the Christian 
faith was carried to (/iiina, if not by the apostle I'iiomas, by some of the 
first teachers of Clirist ianity. Arnobius, writing about a.d. 300, speaks 
of the Christian deeds done in India, and among the Seres, Persians, and 
Modes.” At this period the Chinese were commonly called Seres witlioiit 
distinction. Tiiere is little doubt that the real country of the Seres 
ineluded the province of Shensi in the south of China, anti the mention of 
them by Arnobius seems^o prove that tlie gospel had been carried among 
them, before his time. 

Shortly after the destruction of Jerusalem a strong current, of emigration 
set in from the Red Sea and the Persian (iulf across the Indian Ocean. 
U his continued with more or less activity for ages. It was not confined to 
the dispersed Jews; it embraced Greeks, Arabs, Armenians, Persiaiu., and 
other races of men ; some, like tlie Armenians and Nestoriansof Kiirdishni, 
and the Nestorians of Persia, being Christians, some being Polytlieists, or 
Heathens, and f=ome (after the middle of the sixth century) being Maho- 
medans. 

J'akiiig the silk-producing country, called Seres, to have b(‘en a part of 
China, it is quite certain tliat Christian monks were in Cliina in the time 
of the Kmperor Justinian, or during the time when our island was being 
overrun and conquered by the Anglo-Saxon pagans from the shores of the 
Baltic. It was to the enterprise of two of these monks, who, on their 
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return, reached Constantinople in a.d. 552, that the nations of the west 
were indebted for their knowledge of the cultivation of silk. They brought 
the eggs of the silkworm in a hollow cane ; and from those eggs have sprung 
all tlio silkworms that may now exist in I’ersia, Turkey, Greece, Italy, 
southern France, &c. These two monks had resided long in the land of 
silk, and it is natural to suppose that they were neiiher the first nor tho 
only Christians who dwelt in that country. It is still more certain tliat 
their principal object in going thither was to spread the gospel. They 
were missionaries, not traders ; they were heralds of peace, not soldiers and 
sailors, or warlike adventurers. They were natives of Persia, in which 
kingdom tiiere were many Nestorian Christians, remnants of which arc still 
found oil the Turkish border, and in countries witiiin the limits of the 
present Ottoman empire, where tliey have retained tlieir faith in sjiite of 
centuries of fierce persecution. In early times these Nestorians had a cele- 
brat(id theological school at Edessa, whence devoted missionaries were sent 
into all the East ; and when this scliool was destroyed, a.d. 489, another 
was erected at Nisibis, fartlierto the east, and became not less distinguished 
for activity and zeal. The Nestorian patriarch, as early as the fifth century, 
adtled to his titles that of Primate of Sina and Samarkand. 

The celebrated monument discovered by Roman missionaries, in the 
year lG2o, at Singau-Foo in the province of Shensi, bears evidence that 
the Christians in China were numerous, and much respected in the seventh 
century. The aulhenticity of this monument was long made a subject of 
controvery ; but it is now' universally admitted that the ancient inscrip- 
tion is genuine. As such it lias been adopted by Sir John Francis Davis 
and all our best w riters on China. The internal evidence of its aiitlicn- 
fieity is very strong. 

Tins Singan-Foo momiment is a marble tablet ten feet long ami six feet 
broad, luiviiig on the upper portion a large cross handsomely engraved, and 
b(meatli a long discourse in Chinese, with numerous proper names in Syriac 
on the side, and a Syrian inscription at the foot. According to these in- 
sciiptions, in the year (335, during the reign of Tait Sung, one of tlie 
greatest iiionaiehs that ever sat on tiie throne of the great central kingdom, 
a learned Christian, named Olopun, repaired to the capital city, and carried 
with him the true Scriptures. The emperor gave him an honourable 
reception, examined th^v' Scriptures in the royal library, and sought out the 
nature of the new religion in the sacred hall. He foimd that Olopun was 
thoroughly acquainted with truth, and gave him especial command to make 
it widely known. 'J'liree ye.irs after this, the emperor issued a decree for 
toleration, and for a great deal more. “ If,” said he, “ the intent of the now 
doctrine be examined, it Avill be found to be excellent and pure. If its 
noble origin be considered, it produces that whieli is perfect, and establishes 
tliat wldcli is important. Its pliraseology is without supertluous word--. 
It holds the truth, but rejects th^X which is needless. It is lieneticial in all 
affairs, and profitable to tlie people, and therefore it should pervade tJni 
emj)ire. T.et the officers, therefore, erect a temple for this religion, in 
the street of the capital called Aining, and appoint twenty-one ministeiN 
for its superintendence.’' 

We know, from other sources, that many of the Chinese monarchs were 
very open to religious impre-ssions : the doctrines of Confucius did not form 
a religion or a creed, being little more tlian a code of moi*als, manners, and 
worldly polity, and the Buddhist idolatry had but little hold on their hearts 
or imaginations. Under this emperor’s successor, Olopun and liis fellow- 
labourers proceeded prosperously in their work. In less than fifty years, 
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the illustrious religion spread itself in every direction, and temples rose in 
a hundred cities.” The Buddhist priests then commenced a persecution, 
and in (he year 712, the literati and the lower classics combined against the 
jiew ivligion. But fur from being destroyed, it rose again and Nourished 
with renewed vigour under succeeding emperors; and the Singan-Foo 
monument, erected in 781, seems to liave been com})osed and engraved in 
a time of great outward prosperity. The Syriac names which Hank the 
Chinese inscription, are tliose of the Christian ministers who lived in the 
country during the period to which it refei’s. Cut off' from communicalion 
with the nations of tJie west, denounced by the Pope of llonui as lieretics, 
deprived of Cliristian books, and subjeetetl to revolutions and cluinges (jf 
dynasties, and to the changeful tempers and caprices of a despotic gov(‘rii- 
ment, it is ])robable that these early Christians lost mneli of tlie original 
purity of faith and practice, and declined in civilization jiiid inffuence ; but 
yet they kept some of the ground they had gained, and five hundred years 
after they had set up the tablet at Singau-i^j, the celebrated Yenotiaii 
traveller found very many Nestorian Christians in China. If Christianity 
tlius once made its way iii tliat immense and thickly-peopled omf)ire, we 
may, indeed, hope that, under more favourable auspices, it shall »ngain 
revive, and be established on a more solid foundation. It is not for sJiort- 
sighted man to murmur at delay, or fix a date to the realized will of Cod, 
but even the present generation may live to see tlie prophecy of Isaiah 
begin to receive its fulfilment : — ‘‘ Behold these from the land of Sinini.” 

Witli respect to the name used by tlie prophet, there is evidence to show 
that other nations have ahvays called the Clniiesc Chi^ Tsin^ or Chin, 
names closely allied to Sinlmj and approaching it as nearly as the genius 
of their respective languages admits. As far back as authentic records 
extend, we find tlieui tlms denominated. Tliey were called Tsui by the 
Japaiiese in the time of Marco Polo, and arc so called by the Siamese and 
Cochiii-CIunese to this day. In Greek, in Latin, and in Armenian, tlie 
name has the elements of tlie same word or sound as Suiim, I'o tlie 
Hindus, the Arabians, and tlie Persians, the Chinese have been known 
from time immemorial under the names Jin, Chin, and Sin. The proba- 
bility is that the.se names were derived from the great family of Tsin, 
which held dominion over a large part of China, n.(’. 900, and conse- 
quently long before the time of the Hebrew prophet. The princes of this 
family, who (ceiituiies after) were tlie first that reigned over the whole ol’ 
China, and who built the Ocat Wall, were very powerful and ambitious, 
and took part in all the wars and great occurrences in the country. Their 
name was, therefore, tho^one most likely to be siircad abroad, and to bo 
adoptefi by foreign nations. 

[Chiefly from the Chinese Repository, vol. xiii., printed at Victoria, 
Hong Kong.] 


STOCKINGS. 

Silk stockings were first worn by Henry II., of France, 1547. In loGO, 
Queen Elizabetli was presented with a pair of black knit silk .stocking.^, liy 
her silk-woman, Mrs Montagu, and she never wore cloth ones any more. 
Henry VIII. ordinarily wore cloth hose, except there came from Spain 
by great chance a jiair of silk stockings ; since S))ain early abounded 
with silk. Edward VI. was presented with a pair of Spanish silk stock- 
ings by his merchant, Sir Thomas Gresham, and the present was then much 
taken notice of. 
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PETER THE GREAT AT ZAANDAM. 



ZaAIsDAM. 

We learn from authentic records that Peter the Great, Czar of Russia, 
entered himself in the year 1697 on the list of sliip’s carpenters at the 
Admiralty Office of Amsterdam, in Holland. This is true ; but before 
Peter so enrolled himself, he had made an attentpt to fix his abode, for the 
purpose of study, at Saardam, or Zaandam, a little town situated on the 
river Zaan, about half an hour's voyage, by steam, from the populous and 
wealthy city of Amsterdam. 

A word or two ere we proceed about tJiis studious project of Peter's. All 
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the world, at least all tlie educated world, knows that this sovereign of 
Russia was called Great ; that he raiseti Russia from barbarism to renown ; 
that he made her army efficient, and her navy “ terrible among the nations 
of Ids day ; that he framed laws and reformed abuses ; and that, severe and 
unpolished as he was, he made a complete revolution in the political and 
social state of Russia, and gave her that i)osition in the world which she 
would never have attained had she continued under the government of such 
men as Peter’s elder brother, John, a being given up to selfish luxury and 
idle amusements. 

The fact is, that while Peter was yet in his teens, he had an intuitive 
perception of the value of education ; and his very mode of “ going to work,” 
to speak in a homely phrase, to learn tlie craft of shipbuilding, furnislies a 
lesson to tlie poorest artisan, inasmuch as it teaches men that, to become 
famous in any undertaking of the sort, there is nothing like beginning at 
the right end, — studying the very first principles of a craft with patience 
and humility. 

Peter’s were no visionary schemes. Ilis first idea, on the subject of 
which he afterwards made himself master, wa>5 grand, and worthy of an 
emperor — ^lie resolved that Russia should have a navy. Rely on it, he had 
studied her capabilities and resources ere this design entered his head : he 
was bent on shutting up the river Don, and Ihiis keeping out the Turks. 
Ah, my friends ! Peter little knew that while he was walking about 
the flax-yard of his country-house at Pereslave, and cogitating on these 
magnifleent designs, he >vas a mere agent in the hands of the glorious 
God who maketh the thunder;” he M^as about to give the first blow to that 
Turkish Empire which, we have some reason to believe, Russia will one 
day possess, at least for a time. But I only touch ou this subject for an 
instant, to remind you of the real value and importance of man’s am- 
bition and man’s projects; however grand, however sublime they are, 
the issue is still in God’s hands. 

Peter, then, having made up his mind to have a navy, began experi- 
mentalising in a small way, with a little boat which he found lying 
neglected and useless in a timber-yard ; and being well pleased with its 
capabilities, and ascertaining that it was a Dutch craft, he sent to Holland 
for four artifleers to build him some small vessels at Moscow. So soon as 
these were completed, he caused four frigates to be constructed at Peres- 
lave ; and with this miniatore fleet he began the study of naval tactics, by a 
series of mock-fights among the English and Dutch tradeis bound for 
Archangel : when lie had once made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
these tactics, he i^^solved ou studying ship arciiitecture in its minutest 
details. • 

Previous to the demise of his indolent brother John, who died in 1()96, 
Peter had created and fostered a spirit of enterprise and a desire of improve- 
ment in the minds of the young Russian nobility ; and when he formed his 
plan of visiting Holland, a little group of practical and enthusiastic com- 
panions gathered romid him, and resolved to accompany their sovereign in 
disguise. 

Zaandam, though then, as now, one of the most primitive, original litth* 
towns in Europe, had for some time held important commercial intercourse 
with Russia ; and Peter liad long seen the advantage to be derived fjoni 
studying at its head-quarters the art which he felt sure would elevate his 
country in an extraordinary ^vay. lie therefore opened a private corre- 
spondence with some trusty friends in Holland, and set forth, with his band 
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of intelligent eompiinions, early in the summer of 1697 ; in the autumn of 
the same yciir he disembarked at Zaandam, and, alone and unal tended, 
sought a humble lodging from a. man of the nauie of Gerrit Kist, who Lad 
formerly been a blacksmith in Kussia, and who, as may well be imagined, 
was astonished at tlie “ imperial apparition indeed he could nol believe 
that Teter really wislied to hire so humble an abode. Hut the Czar" 
persevered, and obtained ))ermis.sion to occupy the back part of Kist’s 
premises, consisting of a room and a little shed adjoining, Kist being bound 
to secrecy as to the rank of his lodger : Peter’s rent amounted to seven 
florins (about eleven shillings) a w(?ek. 

Tij(* royal adventinvr had preceded his young companions ; but, on their 
arrival in the little tov/ii, their brave attire, their delicate hands, and, above 
all, their “ uell-garnished purses,” attracted the wonder of the simple 
Zaandamites, which increased when it was ascertained that Kist’s honiely- 
dn'ss('d lodg(n’ was the chi('f of this smart assemblage of youths, among 
whom were Prince Meuzikoff and Prince Hagration. These last took care 
to provide lljems<*lves with a more commodious dwelling than the Czar had 
done, and established themselves in a house near llie Lutheran chuich. Of 
later years this abode u as occupied as a girls’ school : the contrast between 
tlie respective? residents of the seventeentli and nineteenth centuries afturds 
matter of amusing speculation. 

The day after all liad domiciled themselves after their own fashion, 
Peter set to work in good earnest, and began his task by buying the imple- 
ments of his employment, and carrying them liome liimself: he also 
enrolled Inmseir in llu* town records as “ Peter Jllicliaeloflj an artizan,” 
and, axe in iiund, commenced his task. Satisfied at the close of tiie day 
with his labours, he went forth to visit some of the poorer inhabitants, in 
whom ho had taken an interest when they had been working people in 
Kussia: these humble beings, however, did not recognise tlie mighty Czar, 
who gratified his benevolent impulses by making them some pecuniary 
presents. 

Bent on gaining experience, Peter lost no oppoilunity of studying little 
things, and whether it was a store, a shop, a garden, or a paper-mill, lie 
wt)uld enter it, and thus always learnt something in his leisure hours. One 
day lie bouglit a boat, .and, in order to learn how to manage it, ordered a 
jug of beei at an alehouse, and drank it in company with llu? Dutchman 
wdio had sold him the vessel, w hich was of a different build from any I’eter 
had set?n before. It was well for tlie Czar that ho thus maile tlie most of 
his time; for in Ids jjassiou tor yachting he disregarded weather, and but 
for such t<?acliiiig might have been lo:^t while cruisijig during a ^q^a]l, 
winch came roaring unexpectedly from the Northern Ocean. 

The cireumstances 1 have related took place within the slioit space of six 
days ; for Peter had not been many hours in Zaandam before lie became 
annoyed and harassed with the impertinent curiosity and obtrusiveness of 
the inhabitants, who followed him and his friends through the streets, and 
watclied their dwellings witli such pertinacity, that, in sheer disgust, tlie 
Czar packed up his small amount of baggage and his tools, anti, hastening 
to his yacht, set sail for Amsterdam, whither his irieiids folio we<l Idiii wdth 
as little delay as possible. In the vast city of Amsterdam the royal artisan 
w as suffered to pursue the beat of liis inclination in peace ; and thus the 
people of Zaandam, by their ill-timed curiosity, injured the prospects of 
their town for ever. 

We have visited this strange town within the last two years, and, as we 
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sat under the linden trees at the edge of the Zaan, and read the little book 
from wliieh we hav'e gathered some part of this history, we ascertained the 
fact that the Zaandamites liave made no progress in good manners since 
the year 1697, for a crowd of idlers gathered round us, peering into our 
faces, and making their remarks aloud on our appearance and costume. 
Some had clattered after us in their wooden shoes, and some had gone to 
fetch others, with whom they soon returned : in a word, we were glad to 
take refuge in the sole inn ‘‘ The Otter,” where, after a homely meal at 
Jieavy cost, we sat in peace, watching the gaily-painted boats, and sundry 
grave old gentlemen, seated in pagoda-like temples, smoking their pipes, 
while they enjoyed, like ourselves, the busy scene on the river. 

The maisonnette^ or hut, of Peter the Great now stands alone, and has 
been encased in a strong wooden frame in order to preserve it. It is in 
much the same state as when occupied by the Czar. The chief apartment 
is entered by the door you see open ; the projecting roof covers the room 
probably occupied by Peter’s servant, and on the left of the larger room 
is the recess or cupboard in which Peter slept. Formerly the rear of this 
abode was crowded with inferior buildings ; it is now an airy space, witli 
trees waving over the wo()den tenement, and a garden full of sweet- 
scented flowers embalms the atmosphere around it. A civil old Dutch- 
woman is tlie guardian of the property, which is kept up with some taste, 
and exquisite attention to cleanliness. 



Peter tjie Great’s House. 


The maisonnette has but one door. In Zaandam the old Dutch custom 
of closing one entrance to the house, except on state occasions, is still 
kept up ; the purpose of the other, the porte mortuaire, ov mortuary portal, 
is sufficiently explained by its name. 

After Peter’s departure, his dwelling passed from hand to hand, aiul 
would have fallen into oblivion had not Paul the First of Russia accom- 
panied Joseph the Second of Austria and the King of Sweden to Zaandam, 
on purpose to visit the Czar’s old abode. After this it became a sort of 
fashion to make pilgrimages to the once imperial residence ; and it acquired 
a still greater celebrity when the Emperor Alexander visited it in 18H, 
and made a great stir in the waters of the Zaan with a fleet of three Inin- 
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dre(i yachts and .innumerable barges, gaily decked with flying pennons. 
In 1818, William the First of Holland purchased the property, and gave 
it to his daughter-in-law, tlie Princess of Orange and a royal Russian by 
birth : it is to lier care the building owes its present state of preservation. 
Her ’royal highness appointed a Waterloo invalid as first guardian of the 
place. 

Bonaparte brought Josephine here in 1812. Poor Josephine had no " 
idea of old associations ; she jumped from the sublime to tlie ridiculous at 
once on entering the mean habitation,” and startled the then proprietor 
by a burst of untimely laughter. 

Many royal and illustrious names may be read on the walls of the 
principal chamber, and in the book in which the traveller is requested to 
write jiis name. Verses and pictures challenge somewhat impertinently the 
attention of the w^ayfarer ; but as we sat down in the triangular arm-chairs, 
and turned from the dark recess in which Peter slept, to the ingle-nook of 
the deep chimney, and from the ingle to the dark recess again, we could 
realize nothing but Peter in his working dress of the labours of the day. 
There he was in the heat of an autumnal evening still at work, with books 
and slates, and instruments connected with navigation, before him on the 
rude deal table, and he plodding on, as diligently as a common mechanic, 
in j)ur.suit of that knowledge by which nations are made great. 

Zaandam is well worthy of a visit from Amsterdam. To us it apj)eared 
totally dilferent from any place we had ever seen, though we have had con- 
siderable experience in savage and civilized countric^s. Its motley population 
gave it, in the first place, a peculiar aspect : fishwomen, with gipsy hats 
and parti-coloured petticoats, made the usually still thoroughfares ring 
ngain with the rattle of their w'ooden shoes ; and here and there was a 
pretty creature from Friesland, with a jew^elled bandeau across her fair 
brow\* Not a lady, conventionally speaking, was to be seen ; but wc are 
sure there arc/ac/tes, Nature’s gentlewomen, in Zaandam, from the elegant 
taste dis})layed in the tiny gardems bordering the canals whicli intersect each 
street. Up these canals glide the boats containing all incrchaiidise and 
provision, arid at short intervals are bridges connecting the thoroughfares. 
A few trucks, and a low cart or two, were to be seen on the w'harf, but, 
save these, there w’as no sound of hoof or wheel in Zaandam. The clatter of 
wooden shoes, though, made up for it at times : and when tliese sounds died 
off in the distance, and evening fell, and children’s voices WT.re hushed in 
sleep, there was not a whisper, save the sighing of the trees and the ripple 
of tlie canal under the prow' of some belated bark. And yet it was not 
dull. How could it be so, with those sweet gardens and garlanded 
window's, and the buildings, even to that very church, painted after the 
gayest fashion ? Even the pebbled pathways were laid out in wncallis and 
stars and emblems, a rude mosaic, but combining, with the manifold 
colouring of art and nature, to make as pretty a show' as you shall see on a 
bright autumn day ; for it was in Peter’s own month of August that we 
visited the very original miniature city of Zaandam. 11. W. 

* The' women of Friesland are remarkably handsome, and always wear a 
band of gold and precious stones across their brows. This diadem, often set 
with diamonds, is in curious contrast with their peasant cap of tine lace and 
thoir gowns of cotton print. The jewels of the mother descend to the eldest 
daughter. 
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HOME TALES.—No. HI. 

ANDREW COX ; OR, KEEP YOUR PROMISE. 

‘‘ Weli., how is the poor boy ?” said Andrew Cox to his wife, as he entered 
liis neat little home. ‘‘ Better,” returned she briskly ; “ lie has been 
sleeping these two hours ; the doctor says he’ll do now.” Thank God !” 
cried her husband. ‘‘ The boy’s not mine, but I could not love him better 
if he were. A sack of sand could not be Iieavier than my lieart has been 
all day.” “ And who can lielp loving^ him ?” said she ; he has been the 
best of children from the hour we took him. But, Andrew, you are right, 
I’m thinking ; we shall hear no more of his motlier. It is three years now 
since we have had a line or a sixpence from lier. I wonder how shjg can 
behave so ; how siie could desert her own child, or us who stood Jier fri(*nd 
when nobody else would.” “ There is nothing to wonder at in it,” said lie. 

One false step begets another. The girl who so tar forgets herself as to 
bring a babe into the world with shame, will not be over-nice, I am afraid, 
about neglecting it, or deserting it altogether.” “ 1 wisli we could make 
girls think so,” said she. “ But no ; tell them how closely cruelty treads 
on the heels of what they call a tender heart, and thi;y would not credit 
you.” “ But it is so,” said Andrew. ‘‘ A man’s worst passions lead him 
to sin; a woman’s best qualities it is that too often betray her into guilt.” 

But if we should hear no more of her?” said tluMvife. ‘‘!N() matter,” 
returned he : “ a promise is a promise. 1 took One to witness mine nn Iio 
will never forget it, nor will I.” 

The persons between whom these words passed were a poor but honest 
couple, living in a small watering-place on the eastern coast. Andrew luid 
formerly been a groom in a genii email’s family ; but, having met with an 
accident, he was obliged to quit service. For some time lie had been 
emjdoyed in a stablo-yard ; he then bouglit a couple of donkeys, and 
finding tliis answer, he added to the number, hired a chaise till lie could 
buy one, and, when this was done, purcliused a mule, and thus liy degrees 
got together a still-increasing business. TIis wife took in mangling, and 
was in good rejiute; so that, by their joint exertions, they had a comfortable 
living. The boy about whom they had been talking was tlie child of a 

servant who had come with a family to reside for a time at 8 . She 

was far from home, among strangers, and was in much distress when she 
became known to Cox and his wife. They took the child to nurse; and, 
on lier quitting the place, it was agreed that she should leave the babe with 
them, on payment of a sum which she promised should be sent to them 
quarterly. She kept her word for some years, but from the day hewiis six 
years old they had heard no more from her. Cox wrote several limes, but 
receiv(;d no answer ; and all that he could learn was, that slic was married, 
and had gone to live in another part of the coiiutiy. This news served to 
bind them still more to the poor eluld. Cox put him to school till iio was 
strong enough to go with the donkeys, or to turn the mangle, as he was 
wanted. lie was not suflered to lose what he had learnl ; for Andrew 
taught him in the evening, not only to read, but to write and cipher; nor 
wore any pains he took with him lost. Joseph was soon well known at 

S . Ihere was no boy of his age so civil, so \vell-b(;ha\ ed, or so active 

as he, nor one who treated iiis donkeys better. lie never beat them, never 
used cruel means to make tliem go faster ; his word was enough ; and 
wiien he began to run they were sure to trot or canter, lie had to thank 
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Cox for this good trait in his disposition, as well as many others. He- 
meinber/' said that good friend, “ that dumb creatures are not given to us 
by God, but only lent; and that we shall have to give an account to Him 
at the last day for the way in which we have treated them. They can’t 
speak now, use them as you will ; but a tongue will be found for them 
hereafter, and woe to tliat man or boy against whom it moves.’' Some- 
times Joseph was allowed to drive the mule: for ladies not only felt no 
fear to trust themselves to his skill, but were pleas(?d to have him with 
them. No kindness on their part, however, led him to take a liberty. He 
was taught to show respect to every one, and to bear in mind that, whilst 
modesty Jind civility made friends, conceit or rudeness would turn the best- 
disposed in his favour from him. 

When Joseph was in his twelfth year, Andrew received a letter from his 
old master, Mr. Brooks, offering him the charge of his lodge, and employ- 
ment in the stable-yard or garden, on very liberal terms, flaving turned 
it over in their minds, both Cox and his wife agreed that it would be better 
to accept the situation. It was a certainty, they argued ; and though they 
earned a tolerable living where they were, both were exposed to a good 
deal of fatigue, and his own health was by no means strong. The matter 
was settled at once. The donkeys and mule, to the great grief of Joseph, 
were sold, as were also the mangle and the little furniture they possessed. 
The day had been fixed for their arrival at Holly Grange, and the little 
party reached it on a beautiful evening in the height of summer. Andrew 
knew the place, but his wife had never seen it ; and much as she had heard 
of it, she declared it was far beyond anything she had formed a notion of. 
Mr. Brooks was from home at the time. lie had been taken ill on a visit 
to his daughter, and did not return till nearly six weeks afterwanis. They 
had time, therefore, to get quite settled in their newalx)de, and never were 
people more pleased. Mrs, Cox could find nothing wanting to niake it 
complete ; she was only glad slie had not lived in such a home at first, for 
it would have spoilt her for any other ; and then her husband was so well, 
and his work so liglit and so exactly what he liked, that it amused rather 
than tired him. As to Joseph, no words could tell how happy he was. 
Even his favourite donkey, TJly, over whom he had shed tears at parting, 
was almost forgotten in the pony he was alloM^ed to groom. At length 
the letter came to fix the day and hour of Mr. Brooks’s return. Cox was 
at liis post, and he opened the gate with bounding heart and cheerful eye, 
while ids wife stole a glance at “the Master” from the window, and 
Joseph from behind a holly-bush which grew near the entrance. IMr. 
Brooks nodded and smiled at Cox in return for the low bow that ho gave 
him ; and the kindness of his looks, the beauty of the horses, and the 
grandeur of the carriage, were the subject of that evening’s talk at the 
lodge. All went on well for a week. At the end of that time Joseph, 
happening to catch the sound of wheels, was in an instai)t at the gate, and, 
with a bow almost to the ground, he held it open till Mr, Brooks had 
passed through. He did not see the look that was fixed on him, nor hear 
the question that w^as asked of the footman ; but, having closed the gate, 
he ran into the house to tell with glee the honour he had had. The next 
morning Andrew was ordered to theliall, and was. shown into Mr. Brooks’s 
private room. “ What boy was that that opened the gate for me yester- 
day ?*’ said he, the moment the footman had simt tiie door; “ I thought 
you had no children.” “ Nor have T, sir,” said Cox ; “ the boy you saw 
is a poor deserted child, left on my hands by his mother.” “ 1*11 have no 
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boys here ; you must get rid of him.” A ball from a musket would hardly 
have given him a greater shock. “ I can’t, sir,” said he, coming forward ; 
“ I can’t, indeed 1 can’t ; it will never do to turn my back upon him now.” 
“ When T sent for you,” said Mr. Brooks, “ it was in the belief that you 
had no child, no incumbrance, and none will I have. If you stay with me, 
you part with him.” Cox was dismayed ; he attempted to plead the boy’s 
cause. I will have no words about it,” said Mr. Brooks, checking him ; 

what I have said I shall abide by : either the boy is gone before this day 
week, or the key of the lodge is brought to me.” So saying, he turned 
himself to the table and began to write. Cox stood for a moment silent ; 
then coming in front, he said, “ If you have given me these days to think 
about it, sir — ” ‘‘For what else should I have given you them?” said 
Mr. Brooks, sternly. “ Tiien, sir, if you please,” continued he, “ I have 
tho.ught enough about it already. 1 should be proud, yes, happy and 
grateful, to stay here, and it will be a very severe loss to me every way to 
leave, but I cannot break the word I pledged to — ” “To the mother?” 
said Mr. Brooks, raising his eyes : “ you said she had deserted the boy.” 
“To that God, sir,” said Cox, solemnly, “who is a »Judge of the poor 
man’s act as well as that of the rich. To JJiiii who hears me now, as tlien, 
I gave my word to be a father to the boy, and I must keep it. He is the 
child of sin, and sin shall not be his foe every way. He has eaten of my 
bread and drank of my cup, and lain in my wife’s bosom as her own ; and 
if I now deny him food and home, a father and a mother’s care, what 
blessing may I expect for the time to come? No, sir, I dare look diffi- 
culties and distress in the face ; I dare offend you, sorry as I am to dis- 
oblige you ; but I dare not run the risk of making God angry, nor will I 
do a deed that my heart condemns, though it were to serve myself to the 
utmost.” He watched the countenance of Mr. Brooks with anxiety. “ If 
you will not alter your mind,” said that gentleman, “ I shall not alter 
mine.” “ Then, sir,” said Andrew, “ I am ready to go any hour ymu 
name.” “ The day after to-morrow,” said Mr. Brooks. As ho spoke he 
again turned his shoulder towards Cox, who, bowing wdth respect, left the 
room. 

The altered eounteiiancc of the poor man at once alarmed his wife. He 
told her all that had passed, but simply as it had happened. She burst 
into tears. “You are sure you won’t repent of what you have done ?” 
said she. “ Quite certain,” replied he ; “ it is a terrible blow, but I feel I am 
right. If I keep faith with my God, lie will, I know, keep faith with me, 
What security have I of any mail’s favour, if I must do wrong to win it ? 
No ; I may sell my conscience to flesh and blood like myself, and find all 
my hopes of gain nothing but empty wind and vapour ; but who that ever 
took God for his Master, and served Him faithfully at all costs, found 
himself disappointed in the end?” Mrs. Cox looked at her husband with 
tearful approval. Not another word was said, not another drop shed, at 

least in his presence. They returned to S , and again pursued their 

former calling, though under many disadvantages. Patience and industry, 
however, rarely fail of success, and matters began to look more briglit, when 
a lady of the name of Mnnvers engaged for a constancy one of the donkey- 
chaises, with Joseph to drive her. His little history by this means became 
known to her ; and, having taken a great liking to the youth, she one 
evening desired him to tell Cox she wished to speak to him the next day. 
He was punctual to the hour, and that out of a feeling of respect. “ I 
sent for you,” said Miss Manvers, “ from a wish to know what are your 
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views as to the disposal of Joseph : is his present employment quite suitable 
to him ?” Cox at once opened his mind. “ I know not what to do with 
him,” said he ; he now costs me many ati anxious thought. He is of 
great use to me, but what he is doing is of no use to himself; he is getting 
too old to lead the life he does, and he deserves a better. If anything was 
to happen to me, I dread what course, good as lie is now, he might take. 
Horses are his delight, but a stable-yard is a bad place for youths ; and I 
have been made uneasy by the talk of a young man now visiting his friends, 

who is conduclor to an omnibus at N . There must be employment 

for all ; but, without casting a slur upon any one’s business, I should be 
very unhappy if I thought Joseph would take to anything of that kind.” 
Miss Manvers soon relieved him by expressing her readiness to give the boy 
first a year’s schooling, and then to bind him as an ajiprentice to any 
tradesman he might choose. Cox was full of gratitude, as mig'ht be 
expected, and Joseph was told the kind offer that was made him. What- 
ever Andrew’s pleasure might be, it was clear that Joseph shared but little 
of it. He would rather, he said, be as be was ; he was of use to the only 
fiitmd he had ever known, and was doing his duty, and that was enough ; 
lie eoiild never leave them who had been as parents to him, nor could he be 
happy anywiiere else. ‘^Joseph,” said Miss Manvers, take care that 
you are not deceiving yourself; that you do not fancy you are showing 
gratitude when in reality you are seeking your own desire. Self-denial is 
the groundwork of every virtue ; and if at any time you have a doubt as to 
what is your duty, ask yourself which path will cost you most. That 
whi(‘h promises pleasure at first is to be feared, and in most cases to be 
shunned ; that whicli looks least agreeable in flic beginning is that which 
commonly brings most peace, ay, and most success, at last. What virtue 
fiid your father show when he left Mr. Brooks He denied himself,” 
said Joseph. Right,” answered she ; “ and hoNV can you best follow the 
example lie set you — by being grateful in your ow'ii way and choice, or by 
yielding to his?” Joseph blushetl. “ But I should be sorry to sit all day 
long at any trade,” said he. Miss Manvers smiled. Nor does any one 
wish you. Wliat say you to being a farrier and blacksmith, as you arc so 
f\)n(l of horses?” The youth caught at the idea. “ I Avill do as you and 
my fatlier wish,” said he ; “ and if life and strength be spared me, it shall 
be seen how^ grateful I can be.” The good providence of the Almighty 
granted what he desired. He was steady and upright, and became so 
iiseiiil to his master, that he took him almost as soon as he was out of his 
time into partnership. His first act was to place Cox and his wife, who 
W(*r<^ now in years, in a comfortable home, “ God be thanked !” said 
Andrew, as he looked around and saw the care that had forestalled every 
w ish and want. ‘‘ God be thanked ! we chose the right Master — the only 
one on whom any man may rely. God be thanked that I did not mistake 
my path ! It was His meroy that prompted the wish to do right, and it 
w us His mercy alone that made me fulfil it.” 


COURAGE. 

The bravo man is not he who feels no fear, 

For that were stupid and irrational, 

But he, whoso noble soul its fear subdues, 

And bravely dares the danger nature shrank from. 

JoAi^NA Baillie. 
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LUNDY ISLAND.— No. VI. 

The iiioriiiiig’ was i'oggy and unpromising; but the prospect of lobster 
cat(‘hiiJg ovtMcaine the disheartening effect of tiie mist, and we were all 
upon tli(i beach in pretty good time and in pretty good spirits. Wlien we 
were at tlie water’s edge the fog had lifted, not resting upon the water, but 
with a thin stratum of clear air between ; through which we could discern 
the surface of the sea to a considerable distance beneath the fog, which still 
filled all the higher air, and enveloped all the land in a dense cloud. U he 
massive headlands, progressively receding into the distance, loomed through 
tlie grey mist with fine effect; their grandeur heightened by the indefinite- 
iiess whieh they derivt^d from their cloudy veil. AVe thought of some of the 
effects in Turner’s pictures. 

The boat wiis moored some distance off-shore, and we were indebted 
to the kindness of a brother fisherman, whom our worthy skipper hailed, 
for putting us on board in his punt, llcie iheiiwe were embarked — Ca])taiii 
Tom and his man Dick, and wc three idhns. Scarcely a breath t)f wind 
was Stirl ing, and the misty air fell heavy and cold ; but we pulled along in- 
shore with iioarty good will. The eorinoranls and gulls swe])t by us, won- 
dering at the intrusion : the former, Avith outstretched neck and ffajipiiig 
wings, ffying in straight lines, as if Avith some duHiiite point in view, just as 
men of business press along Cheapside or JMincing-lane ; the latter on eas> 
graceful wing, sAveeping round in circles, as if inte)it only on amusement, 
as ladies stroll in the parks. Presently came Hying by two oyster-catebers, 
or, as the men call them, sea-pies, conspicuous in black and white plumage, 
and with beaks and feet as bnllia/it as red sealing-wax. 

We passed some fine eaverns in the elilis, and on the points of rock far 
a1-K)ve were seen two or three of the Avild goats, of Avhich there is a Hock on 
the island. It Avas amusing to observe with Avhat fearless ease and ])recisioij 
of footstep they jumped and scampered about the peaks, delighting to (ioiiu*- 
to the very vc^rge of the precipice, and to run along the ledgers not more 
than a few inches Avide, or to stand upon the tottering masses, and gaze 
down upon the sea. 

'VV’^lien Ave came opposite the half-Avay wall, Avhere the granite takes the 
form of ancient masonry — so that one can scarcely help imagining that the 
cliffs are crowned with tlie remains of walls and towers, built by liiblcd 
giants of the olden lime — we began to find ourselves once move in the midsi 
of a dense pojiulation of birds. There were plenty of guillemots, speckling 
the grey rock with their dusky forms in roAvs of black dots. Their num- 
bers appeared to rendef sitting-space an object worthy of contention ; fur 
Avhenever any of the ffying squadron attempted to land, and to inti*ude him- 
self among his resting fellows, he was invariably met with opened wings 
and beaks, and the most tlireateiiiiig demonstrations of resistance, lik(3 
Cmsar nheu ho landed on our shores from Gaul. But the characteristic 
bird here was the kitty wake, or hack let, a Axn-y small species of gull, with 
the upper plumage of a delicate French-grey hue, and the loAver parts white. 
'I'hey also sat in rows on the narrow shelves, each one with a nest of dried 
grass beneath it, like so many Turks in a mosque, squatting each upon his 
oAvn bit of carpet. Their size, form, and colour gave them the closest 
resi'iiiblance to doves — a resemblance Avhich was not a little inc^eas(^d by 
sonic traits of their manners. Two sitting next each other would occa- 
sionally bring their beaks together in that playful toying manner whieh every 
one must have seen our common pigeons practise, and Avhichis so much like 
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kissing that it is hard to imagine it any other than an exj)ressiou of affec- 
tion. It was suggested that one was feeding the other, but I am rather 
disposed to put the fomier interpretation on the action. The common name 
of tliis little bird is derived from its cry ‘‘ Kittywake, kitty-kitty wake but 
the sounds as correctly express the words (iet away, get away,’’ which we 
took as a polite intimation on the part of the birds that our morning call 
was an unseasonable intrusion. IV e clapped our hands smartly, and 
the air was instantly filled with birds, though many of tlie sitters held 
fast to their nests. The guillemots flew out to sea, Inil tlie kitty wakes, 
after a turn or t^vo, in which their little black feet contrasted curiously with 
their snowy plumage, returned to pursue their domestic oc(‘upatioii. 

We had lain upon our oars for a few iiiinutes to gaz(i upon the birds, 
but time was going, and we had other fish to fry. The men accordingly 
gav(.‘ way, and as the boat shot off, the little gulls, as if in joy, could not 
refrain from hastening our departurt^ with rtuiewed vociferations, rising at 
tile same moment from every ledge, as if by common consent, of Get 
away ! get away !” 

Near this part the clifls become miudi lower than usual. ITore, in the 
time of Charles II., a fort was erected, which was furnished with brass 
cannon. Local tradition commemorates this circumstance in the title of 
tlie llrazcn Ward, still apjdicd to this point; and the old Ijrass guns them- 
selves are sai<l to be visi})le in calm w(‘athor and clear water, far liow ii in 
the depths, whither they wore thrown ovca’board by tlie French wiien the 
fort was dismantled, 'riiis event look place in the reign of William 111. 
The stratagem by which the imscrnpulous Frenchmen g’ot fotiting' on our 
island, which might well have been deemed impregnable, is curious as 
illustrating the usages of war. 

The island at that time was more extensively^ cultivated than at present, 
and su{)))orled a population more than twice as mnnerous. Dailey, potatoes, 
and all kinds of <‘urmaiy vegetables w'^cre raised in great abundance; the 
fields were well stocked wdth cattle. Nheep, and goats; a brisk trade Avas 
carried on in the skins of rabbits, w liich tlum, as now, perforated the barren 
slopes by^ myriads ; and the resources of the inhabitants w ere iiicreasetl by 
the sale of feathers and eggs, the produce of the sea-fowl which every sum- 
mer tenanted their clifls. 

Coiitidin.g in the natural strength of their insular ro(!k, tlie inhahilants 
dwelt in uiisuspeeiing security, notwithstanding the war that raided abroad. 
One day an armed ship Avas seen to anchor in the roads. She hoiNled the 
national flag of Holland, with which country Fngland Avas at that time in 
amity ; and presently a boat Avas seen to leave her side and pull fur tlie 
landing. The crew^, in imperfect English, contrived to make tlicniselves 
understood. They stated fliat they had mistaken the proper chninwl, and 
had taken shelter in the road ; that their captain was lying gi ievously ill, 
and tliat supplies of milk, and other little luxuries of that kind, would be a 
desirable arldition to his comfort, and Avould be gratefully received. The 
simple people believed the story, and readily granted such supplies as Avere 
desired, which Avere regularly fetched for several days in succession. At 
length the crcAv reported that their captain w as dead, and they requested, as 
the last favour, tliat if there Avere any church or consecrated ground on the 
island, they might be permitted to deposit the 0(>r})se in it ; and they 
intimated also that it aa'OuM be an additional favour if the principal persons 
of the island AA'ould be present at the burial. Everything Avas promised 
without suspicion ; and the greater part of the inhabitants, arrayed in their 
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best garments, assembled to render the last honours to tne foreigner, by 
following his body to the grave. They even volunteered their assistance 
to carry the corpse, as the chfipel was more than a mile distant on ttie otlier 
side of the island, and the access to it was not as now by a good broad road, 
but by steep and difficult paths. The coffin, indeed, seemed more than 
usually heavy j but they supposed that the deceased captain might have been 
a very corpulent man, especially as Dutchmen are reputed to manifest a 
tendency to a somewhat bulky build ; and, therefore, this circumstance 
passed without exciting any particular notice. 

The little chapel is at lengtli reached, the corpse deposited on a bier, 
and the burial service commenced. A little hesitation occurs ; one or two 
of the foreigners whisper among themselves ; and then one of them steps 
up to the islanders, respectfully intimating that the customs of their religion 
forbid those of a different persuasion to be present at that part of the cere- 
mony wliich is now about to be performed. It will, however, he assures 
them, occupy but a few moments, after which they shall be readmitted to 
see the interment. The iiiliabitants comply with prompt courtesy, leaving 
the strangers in undisturbed possession of the chapel. 

In a few minutes the door was thrown open, and a band of armed men 
rushed out, who took their astonished and unresisting hosts prisoners. The 
whole had been a ruse de guerre^ a vile and complicated falsehood, witli 
which the inhabitants, by their very kimbiess and courtesy, had been 
beguiled to their ruin. Instead of Dulchn\eu, they found that they had to 
do with their wily and bitter enemies the French ; and learned, with un- 
availing regret, tliat they had helped to carry upon their own shoulders in 
the coffin those arms which were destined to make them captives. 

The whole of the island was now ravaged without mercy ; and, not con- 
tent with robbing the poor people of such portions of their property as could 
be carried away, the invaders wantonly and wickedly destroyed the 
remainder. The historians of tJie time state that the island contained at tliis 
period fifty horses, nearly the same number of neat Ciittle, three hundred 
goats, and five hundred sheep. The greater part of the horses and cattle 
they hamstrung, so as to disable them for use, and the goats and sliecp they 
threw over the cliffs. They took away even the clothes of the wretched 
inhabitants ; and so bent were they on destruction, that a large quantity of 
meal happening to be in certain lofts, under which was salt for curing fish, 
they scuttled the floor, and so, by mixing the meal and salt together, 
spoiled both. They then went over to the fort on the eastern side, dis- 
mantled it, tlirew the brass guns into the sea, as I have already mentioned, 
and left the scene of their ^llanous exploit destitute and disconsolate. 

A little way beyond the Brazen Ward, there is on a projecting headland 
a large square block of granite, with one end resting on a smaller piece, 
exactly in the same manner as a brick is tilted upon a bit of stick, to form 
a rude but effective trap for imprudent mice. The block rests on a smooth 
platform, and stands in dark relief against the sky ; while just behind it 
there is a natural perforation in the rock, through which the light streams 
brightly. The Mouse-trap and Mouse-hole are the designations applied to 
these curious objects ; and I thought them so interesting that I begged to 
be put on sJiore for a few minutes to sketch them. The swell made landing 
and re-embarking rather a ticklish business ; but I managed to effect botli 
the one and the other without a wetting, and found myself on one of the 
naiTow ledges, just above the water-line, where I made the accompanying 
drawing of the scene. 
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We now approach Ganiict Rock, that church-like mass of granite wliicii 
I have before mentioned. It stands just in front of a projection of tlie 
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coast, forming with one of the points which we have just passed a little bay, 
somewhat deeper than a semicircle. We understood that the Admiralty 
Jiad contemplated to select this as the site of the Harbour of Refuge, whicli 
lias so long been thouglit desirable on the internal side of the island. It is 
supposed that a comparatively little outlay would effect the purpose here, 
as all that is necessary is to fill the interval between Gannet Rock and 
the Point, and to form a pier or breakwater from the outside of the former, 
so as to narrow the entrance to the Cove. 

But by this time we had commenced the business which had been pre- 
scribed as the chief object of the excursion. All along this end of the 
island is excellent ground for lobsters, and here Captain Tom had sunk 
some thirty or more of his pots. These were in succession hauled up and 
examined. They are set at considerable distances apart, and the place of 
each is indicated by buoys of Cork, affixed at certain intervals to the rope. 
But it was now spring-tide, and the time of high-water was scarcely passed ; 
hence some of the buoys were submerged, their length of rope being insuffi- 
cient for the depth of water. The position of these, therefore, could not be 
determined ; and though the captain and his man knew by the bearings of 
tiie land whereabout to look out for each, they had to wait for the successive 
“ watching” of each buoy, as its first appearante on tlie surface is teclmi- 
cally termed, before they could haul. 

The form of a lobster-pot is generally known, as there are few of our 
rocky shores where the simple but effective contrivance may not be often 
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seen lying on the beach. Their principle is that of a wire mouse-trap ; 
they are made of strong osiers, with a rounded top, the points bent inwards 
at the centre, so as to allow of the entrance, but not of the escape, of the 
lobster. 

EacJi j>ot, on being hauled to the surface, was pulled on board ; the next 
thing was to take out the prey, if .any were there. These were of four 
different kinds — the lobster, the most valuable of them all ; the sea cr<ay- 
fisli, or thorny lobster, larger, but in less estimation, the flesh being dry and 
somewhat liard ; the common crab, the value of which is generally a])j)ro- 
ciated : and the spider-cr.ab, or maia, of little value as food, though occa- 
sionally eaten. 

It was inhiresting to notice the different habits of these species. Tlie 
lobster was agile but cool, and thoroughly prepared for war, holding up its 
large formidable claws, widely gaping, in a reverted position over the back, 
so that it was rather a dangerous affair to get hold of one. The expertness 
acquired by practice, however, enabled ibe flsherman to dash his hand 
through the entrance of the pot upon the animal’s back at tlie fitting 
moment, and suddenly to drag liim up stern-foremost. 

The Cray -fish, active, but large and unwieldy, seemed conscious tliat he 
had no powers of defence to be compared with those of his cousin. 'The 
claws in this species are small and feeble ; but, equally unwilling to be 
made a prisoner, he endeavoured by agility to supply the lack of wea))ons ; 
flapping rouiKi and round the circle of the pot, by means of rajnd and 
forcible blows with his expanded tail. We noticed the singular sound pro- 
duced by this animal when excited; the bases of tlie antennae are studded, 
as is indeed tbe wholic surface of the aninml, with prickles ; and these it 
rubs with force against the sides of the shelly horn that proje^cts from the 
foreli(»ad, by M'hich a singular grating noise is made, .accompanied witli a 
very perceptible vibration. Our friend flie captain, wljo bus the inisfortuno 
to be ddhf, protested that ho could Jiear the sound flistinctly whenever lie 
touched tiie animal with Jiis Jiand ; but I am not sure whether this w.as 
not a coiifusioji of senses, a mistaking of the vibration of which liis neia cs 
of touch were cognizant, for such as would have been ap2:)reciable by 
those of hearing. 

The crabs, on the other hand, both the common kind and the spider, were 
sluggish, inert, and helpless ; yet somewhat awkward to take Iiold of, and 
to pull out of the entrance, on account of their breadth. '^I'lie S])i(lers, too, 
like tlie eray-fish, are bristled over with stout, sharp-pointed spint's. The 
contrast between the agile power of the lobster and tlm torpidity of the 
crab, Avhen taken from their })roper element, is very striking. The former, 
as I have said, presents hfs threatening claws to his adversary, like a warrior 
skilled in the use of his weapons and jirepared to use tliem ; leaping and 
springing about, at the same time, with a sort of dashing recklessness, as 
hoping to find some possibility of escape, even from the worst circumstances. 
The crab se(‘ms paralyzed as soon as he is taken out of the water. Though 
furnished with claws of a stony hardness, apparently superior in the power 
of grasping and pinching to those of his nimble cousin, he rarely attempts 
to use them ; but folding thorn together, and crumpling up his legs stiff!}" 
across Ids breast, be is content to lie passive, and abide his fate. You 
may take him up in your hand, turn him over, and examiim him ; not a 
limb will he move; nay, you may even put him in your co.at* pocket, and 
carry Idm for a mile, and, on taking him out, find him'as patiently resigned 
as when you put him in. 
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As soon as the captives were secured, any pieces of old bait that re- 
mained were shaken out into the boat, to the no great delectation of our 
olfactories. This was destined to be thrown overboard, but not here upon 
the lobster-ground, lest it should interfere witli the temptation of the traps. 
Fresh bait was now introduced : the fisherman, Uiking a piece of skate about 
as big as his liand, pierced a hole througli it with a marlingspiko, to 
receive a wooden skewer, pointed at one end and cut in a peculiar manner, 
wdth a, sort of shoulder in the middle. The skewer, thus baited, was put 
through the side of the jiot, and the point being inserted between the close- 
set osiers of the mouth, it was then tightly driven in witli a stone, ily this 
contrivaiK!e the bait is fixed within the trap at such a height as prevents 
the captives from getting at it readily, while it cannot be readied from 
without. 

Tlui iicculiarly rough surface of the spider-crab renders its shell a 
suitabhi nUlns for the growth of parasitic plants and animals ; and 1 think 
we did not take an individual that was not studded more or less densely 
with zoophytes of the genera Sertularia^ P Imnularia^ &e., sponges, and 
sea-weeds. Some curious forms inhabiting the deep sea are oci'arsioiially in 
this manner piescnited to the observant inquirer, whicli he would otherwise 
obtain only by means of the dredge. 

'^riie course of our iixamiiiatiou of the successive lobster-pots had by this 
time brought us to the north-east point of the island. All the buoys had 
not yet ‘‘ watched bnt tliere was here a tremendous sea running, and th(» 
suell kept settling us on the rocks so fast that not only ue laiKismen, but 
even tlie tisheniieii, began to doubt the prudence of remaining in a situation 
so exposed any longer. Add to this tliat heavy thunder-showers had 
already drenched us to the skin ; we were thoroughly cold, and our limbs 
were eramped from sitting for hours in the stern-sheets of the narrow boat. 
It was, therefore, not u itliout inward satisfaction that wc heard our friend 
'i\mi decide to give up the remaining pots, and make the best of our uay 
into smoother water. 


W ILD FLOWERS. 

Wk are a(!customcd to look upon our common Gorse or Whin as one of 
the hardiest of plants; and growing upon our bleakest commons, and 
bearing well the sea-breeze, so unfavourable to plants in general, it might 
really seem to be so. Yet great heat or cold is alike unfavourable to this 
plant, and it will not thrive further to the south of Europe than Provence, 
while in the regions of the north it is unknown as a wild flower. In Russia 
it is sometimes reared in the greenhouse, and it is also reganled in Sweden 
as a tender plant. WJjat wonder, then, that when the great Swedish 
naturalist saw our heaths covered with it,, it filled liim with joy : 

For Linnflcus 

Knelt before it on the sod, 

For its beauty thanking God.” 

The common Furze is to be seen on almost every hoatli, and gladdens 
many a sunny bank. Goldsmith calls it “ theblassomed furze, uupiofilably 
gay yet is it useful to birds and bees and butterflies, and nuiny another 
living creature. Rut besides this, the young shoots aflbrd a good pasture 
for cattle ; and Knapp observes that on several downs in Wales, Devon, and 
Cornwall, the Furze-bushes assume commoidy the apt>earance of large green 
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dense balls ; every lender leaf being constantly sliorn down by sheep and 
rabbits. The roots of the Furze are useful, too, in binding loose soil, and 
the plant is often grown on hill-sides for this purpose. 



FuuzE. ( Ulcx EuropiVKS.) 

Several of our poets refer to the golden blossoms of the Furze, which 
are to be seen gleaming in beauty, even when cold winds and snow have 
withered almost all other flow'ers. Tliesc remain, 

“ A token to the wintry earth that beauty liveth still.” 

The common Gorse begins to bloom in May, and is beautiful even late 
in autumn; while the dwarf species {Ulex wliich is very like 

this, but smaller, blossoms in duturnii ; but the flowers of both species 
may sometimes be gathered tliroughout the winter. 


OUK NATIVE SONGSTERS. 

THE llEDBREAST.— No, II. 

There was evidently, in the olden time, a pretty generally diffused notion, 
that the robin strewed the graves of the friendless, who had none to cover 
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them, or to plant a flower on the tomb. It is not easy in later days to 
detect the origin of legends ; but in this case there is one practice of the 
bird, which, combined witli Jiis love of man, might suggest the notion to 
some imaginative mind. If the spot on which the robin builds its nest is 
not well hidden by the surrounding foliage, tlie birds often cleverly conceal 
it, by amassing a number of withered leaves around the spot. The mother- 
bird will also sometimes, wlien leaving her nest, cover over tlie eggs in tlie 
same way. Shakspeare calls our bird the ruddock ; and it is still in some 
counties called so. It is doubtless a corruption of redcock. 

But much as tlie robin wins our regard by its confiding companionship, 
yet it must be confessed that it has a trait of character not quite so pleasing. 
It is well known to be among the most pugnacious of birds, seeming to 
liail with delight any opportunity of making a quarrel, and driving away, 
with most determined resistance, any intruder into the domain which it con- 
siders its own ; so that two nests are rarely found near together, thus con- 
firming the old Latin proverb, “ Two robins cannot dwell in one bush.” 
Nor does the redbreast fight only with birds of its own species. The poor 
liouse-sparrow, itself rather a quarrelsome bird, if one may judge from its 
perpetual clamours with its companions, is pecked at when no harm is done 
by our wilful robin ; and even the little merry, gentle, peace-loving hedge- 
sparrow, or dunnock, is bufteted with angry blows by this quarrelsome 
bird. It is just the same when kept in confinement. Either it must have 
a room all to itself, or it will fight perpetually with another bird, till one 
of the two is fairly conquered, Bechstein says, that if two redbreasts 
share a large room, they will divide it ; and each taking possession of a 
half, will remain at peace, unless one should pass its limits, in which case 
war begins, and is kept up to the last extremity. TJiis, however, is only in 
cases wlierc tlie strength is pretty equal ; for if one be much weaker than 
the other, the stronger robin will show its companion no mercy. If a 
petted redbreast should come to a sjiot and find another there, the poor bird 
will have no rest, but will be annoyed by every means wliich robin’s petty 
rage can devise, even if it escape being killed. Mr. Thompson, in his 
Notes of a Naturalist, records several instances of the redbreast’s pugnacity. 
It will, he says, in some cases completely blind it to its own safety, as he 
witnessed in a combat between tw^o birds at Margate. This w'as com- 
m(?nced at the most freqiumted part of the town, and the redbreasts strug- 
gled together at the feet of the passengers, rose in the air while continuing 
the conflict, and finally fell into the harbour. Here they were picked up, 
siill most pertinaciously clinging to each other. This writer, as well as other 
observers, has remarked that the tendency to fighting is greater during 
autumn tlian at any other season. He narrates a singular instance, which 
occurred at the close of September, 1835. ^‘I heard,” he says, “a robin 

warbling in a tree, in a small garden adjoining my house, and wishing to excite 
its attention, I placed in the window-sill a beautifully stuffed specimen of 
the bird, which was soon perceived. The song became louder and louder, 
and in longer strains, as if sounding a challenge. Presently he made a 
flight of inspection as far as the window, \vhich, after an interval, was re- 
peated, but in the shape of an attack. So violent was it, tliat he threw the 
stufiPed bird to the ground from the height of two stories, pursuing it as it 
fell, and attacking it violently when down. I then perched it on an empty 
box standing in the yard, the live bird remaining wdthin a yard of me while 
I was doing so, and the moment I withdrew a few paces, he renewed the 
charge with sucli obstinacy that I could easily have caught him ; and on 
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my recovering the stulTod bii'd, he resumed his place on the box, strutting 
about with an expanded tail and an erect attitude, as if claiming and pro- 
nouncing a victory. Shortly after, on noticing the bird to be still hovering 
about the neighbourhood, I replaced my specimen on the window-sill, 
securing the stand by a brad-awl ; and hardly had I done so, before the 
robin resumed the war by settling on the head of his unconscious foe, 
digging and pecking at it with the greatest rage and violence. I then 
interfered, and removed the object of strife, but the robin kept watch in the 
neighbourhood during the rest of the day, and was singing his triumphs 
even in the shades of the evening.” 

Country people say, that if a robin shows particular attachment to any 
person, it is a forerunner of his decease. A very little acquaintance with 
these birds will, however, show the fallacy of this opinion, for tiiey are 
much pleased to be noticed, and quarrelsome as they are with other birds, 
are easily won into friendship with man. The writer of these pages had a 
robin which came daily and j^ecked the crumbs from the table : it would 
answer by a chirp, if spoken to caressingly, and throughout the winter slept 
in her bedroom, roosting on a nail in a corner near the ceiling. At night, 
while -the candle was burning, it would sit perfectly still with its bright 
eyes peering at all that was going forward ; and in the morning would liop 
and chirp about the room, most merrily, coming quite near for its break- 
fast. After this, it generally flew out at the open window, and at about 
four o’clock would hop about on the sill waiting for its reopening, when it 
would dart in and take its accustomed seat, chirping all the while its note 
of friendly recognition, and looking up as if waiting for a smile or word 
in return. 

Redbreasts are very useful little birds in shrubberies, orchards, and 
gardens, and in many places are much encouraged by fruit-growers, on 
account of the number of insects which they devour ; they dart down upon 
these, as they lie among the leaves or herbage, seize them when the plough 
or the spade turns them up from the earth, and may be seen shaking the 
earthworm in their bill, and breaking it up into little pieces before eating 
it. It must be owned that they will, now and then, regale themselves with 
some ripe currants, or carry some off to their nestlings ; and they will bear 
away, too, the red berries from the daphne in the garden, which are 
poisonous to all animals save birds ; nor are they afraid of the almost 
equally noxious fruits, which hang, in autumn, from the boughs of (he 
woody nightshade. In winter, they arc chiefly dependent on such grains 
and crumbs as they can find about houses ; but who would deny to the 
little birds which will sing' to us so sweetly, and which have during the 
summer so effectually cleared our gardens of insects, the meal which their 
small necessities require? 

The robin is a very early nest-builder. A perfectly-finished nest has 
been found as early as January 14th, and may often be seen in February, 
when as yet the other birds have not thought of preparing a house ; and by 
April the nests of the redbreast are very common. Two or three broods 
are reared in a season ; and the nest is made of dried leaves, moss, and 
grasses, and lined with hair. The eggs are jive in number, and are white, 
spotted with pale-reddish brown. 

Various places are chosen by this bird for its nest, and Bishop Mant well 
describes such as are commonly selected : — 

“ Most of all to haunts of men 
Familiar, though to savage glen 
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And woodland wild ho oft may roam 
Secluded, oft his wintry liomo ; 

No less the redbreast makes his bower 
For nestlings in the vernal hour ; 

In thatch or root of aged tree, 

Mo.ss-grown, or arching cavity 
Of bank or garden’s refuse heap ; 

Or where the broad-leaved tendrils creep 

Of ivy, and on arbour spread 

O’er treUised porch or cottage shed.” 

It is in just such places as these that one would look for a robin’s nest ; 
but our bird by no means confines itself to such, for it sometime.s makes a 
selection of some most strange and out-of-the-way spot. Thus, a pair of 
robins liavo been known to rear their young in the festoon of an unused bed ; 
others, in a hothouse among some strawberry plants, and under the imme- 
diate eye of the gardener. Another pair strewed the withered leaves, by 
way of beginning, on the shelves of a gentleman’s library, intending to roar 
their young ones in a learned neighbourhood. On one occasion, a pair of 
redbreasts chose for their abode a potato wareliouse, close to a blacksmith’s 
shop, which was frequently visited by the owners, besides that it resounded 
with the perpetual diu of forge and anvil from the dwelling near it. 
Notliing daunted, however, the robins entered through an open window-* 
pane, and built their first nest in a toy -cart, which was hanging over the 
fireplac(\ Many of tlicj neighbours, attract(‘d by the singularity of the 
circumstance, visited the nest; but the birds reared their first brood in 
peace and hope. When the younglings flew away, the redbreasts began 
preparing for anotlier family, and they made their second lujst on a shelf 
opposite the former one, and close by a mouse-trap ; and here tlie nestlings 
tinove, till in duo time they too wont away to wood or garden. Choosing 
anotiier sliolf, in a different corner of the room, the old birds made a third 
nest ; and there in this mo.ss-covered dwelling, placed on a bundle of 
pap(‘rs, the four nestlings might be seen^ on Mi^ummer-day, in their half- 
fle(lg('d state, fed by the mother bird, and watched on the outside by her 
mate, wliih* several jiersons were lo^>king on. It was well known that all 
the nests Mvre built by the same robhas, as the hen-bird was rendered very 
conspicuous by the loss of her tail-feathers. 

The Hev. W. T. IJree relates a singular place chosen for nidification. 

A few yt'ars ago,’’ says this naturalist, ‘‘ a pair of robins took up their 
abetde in the parisli ehureli of nampton-in- Arden, Warwiekshiro, and for 
two years in snccession affixed their nest to the ehurcli Bible, as it lay on 
tlie i euiling-de.‘^k. 'The worthy vicar would on no account hav^e the birds 
<listurbed ; and accordingly introduced into the church another Bible, 
from which to read the lessons. A question has been facetiously asked, 
whetlier tlie.se birds were not guilty of sacrilege ; not so much on account 
of the daring liberty tliey had taken with the sacred volume, as for liaving 
plundered the rope-ends out of the belfry, wherewith to construct their habi- 
tation. Be this as it may, the old women of the village took it into their 
head.s that the circumstance of the robins’ building on the Bible vv as highly 
ominous, and foreboded no good to the vicar. It so luip])oncd that lie died 
in the month of »]uiie of the second year of the birds’ building in the 
church ; an event which no doulit confirmed the old n omen in their super- 
stition — 

Ni frustra augurium vani docuero parentes — VirgiL 

“ Unless 

My parents taught me augury in vain f -^Trapp's TVanslathn, 
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and will be remembered and handed down to posterity for the benefit of 
any future vicar, should the robins again make a similar selection.'" 

The redbreast loses, in summer, nearly all the hue to which it owes its 
name. The first appearance of the red colour is about the end of August, but 
the bird is not fully red-breasted till the close of September. Young red- 
breasts are very different in plumage from the adult birds, as they are 
marked all over with rust-coloured spots on a light ground. The robin is 
very generally diffused over England, Ireland, and Wales, and is also an 
inhabitant of the northern counties of Scotland. Though a resident with 
us through the year, it is migratory in some of the colder countries of the 
continent. There are ornithologists, also, who think that the female and 
young birds leave us in the winter, as none but male robins haunt our 
houses and gardens at that season. 

In some countries, where the legends so favourable to the robin are un- 
known, these birds are caught by dozens for the table. This is the case in 
Greece ; and Mr. Waterton saw them exposed for sale in the markets of 
Italy. 


THE FERN TUIBE.—No. V. 



The next Fern which is to engage our attention is the beautiful “ Male 
Fern,” Lastraja Filix mas. This is one of our most magnificent species, 
the fronds rise in large tufts, and many of them to a height of from 2:} 
to 3 feet : they are lanceolate and pinnate, the lower pinnse being shorter 
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than those of the middle of the frond, though never so very diminutive as 
the lower ones of L. oreopteris. Tlie rachis is bare for about one-third 
of its length, and very chaffy ; the rhizoma is tufted, and in old plants rises 
considerably above the ground ; it lengthens a little every year, and the 
crown of the rhizoma, from whence the fronds spring, appears as if seated 
on a stout stem ; sometimes this crown assumes a pendant position, curving 
at the end as in our plate. Newman says, “ this characteristic affords us a 
clue to that erect and elongated part which is called ‘ the trunk,’ in Tree 
Ferns.” 

And here, thougli it may be considered as a little depariiiig from tlie 
exact letter of our subject, it may, nevertheless, not be quite out of place 
to give an extract or two descriptive of the extremely beautiful appearance 
of these gigantic Ferns, as they are found in tropical climates ; we quote 
from Mrs. Meredith’s ‘ Home in Tasmania — 

‘‘ Our cattle track at length brought us into the enchanted valley Mr. 
Meredith had discovered ; and not in my most fantastic imaginings had I 
ever pictured to myself anything so exquisitely beautiful. We were in a 
world of Fern trees, some palm-like and of gigantic size, others quite juve- 
nile ; some tall and erect as the columns of a temple, others bending into 
an arch or springing up in diverging groups, leaning in all directions, their 
wide-spreading feathery crowns forming lialf- transparent green canopies, 
that folded and waved together in many places so closely, that only a span 
of blue sky could peep down between them to glitter on the^ bright spark- 
ling rivulet that tumbled and foamed along, over mossy rocks and under 
fantastic natural log bridges, and down into dark mysterious channels that 
no eye could trace out under those masses of Fern trunks, and broad green 
feathers over-arching it ; and all around, far above the tallest Ferns, huge 
forest trees soared up aloft, throwing their great arms about in a gale that 
was blowing up there, whilst scarcely a breath lifted the lightest feather of 
the Ferns below.” . . . The stems of the Fern trees here varied from 
six to twenty or thirty feet in height, and from eight inches diameter to 
two or three feet; tlicir external substance being a dark-coloured, thick, 
soft, fibrous, mat-like bark, frequently netted over with the most delicate 
little Ferns growing on it. One species of these creeping Ferns had long- 
winding stems, so to\igh and strong that I could rarely break them, and 
waving polished leaves not unlike Hart’s-tonguc, but narrower. These 
wreathed round and round the mossy columns of the F cm trees like living 
garlands, and the wondrously elegant, stately crown-canopy of feathers 
(from twelve to eighteen feet long) springing from the summit, bent over it 
ill a graceful curve as even and regularly as the ribs of a parasol. In one 
we found a perfect living model of an ancient vaulted crypt, such as I have 
seen in old churches or castles. We stood in a large level s])aee devoid of 
grass or any kind of undergrowth, but strewn witJi Fern leaflets, like a 
tiiick, soft, even mat. Ilundreds, perhaps thousands, of Fern trees grew 
here, of nearly unifonn size and at equal distances, all straight and erect 
as chiselled pillars, and, springing from their living capitals, the long, 
arching, thick-ribbed Fern leaves spread forth and mingled densely over* 
head, in a groined roof of the most perfect beauty, through which not a 
ray of light gleamed down, the solemn twilight of the place strangely 
suiting with its almost sacred character. Openings between the outer 
columns seemed like arched doors and windows seen through ‘ the long- 
(Irawu aisle,’ and stray gleams of sunshine falling across them, were 
faintly reflected on the matted vault above us.” But we must not linger 
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longer beneath these living temples built by the Divine hand, but return to 
the study of the Filix mas. The fronds of this Fern appear in April or 
May, at first entirely circinate ; they are those to which we have before 
alluded, as looking like a large, hairy, brown caterpillar, curled upon the 
hedge. After a few days the apex droops, and the frond assumes the form 
of a pastoral crook ; by degrees tlie piimm unroll, lengthen, and widen, 
and towards June the beautiful fruit begins to discover itself, rarely, how- 
ever, appearing except on the upper half of the frond. The lateral veins 
are forked about half-way between the mid-vein and margin. After this 
fork, the anterior brancli bears a circular mass of thecm, which are covered 
by a smooth lead-coloured indusium, attached to the vein at the point 
where the thecae are inserted. This indusium is more obvious and perfect, 
and lasts longer than that of any other British species ; and the effect on the 
mature (but not decaying) frond is very beautiful, as it is of an almost lilac 
hue, and very regular in its arrangement, studding each ])inna with a 
double row of smooth bead-1 ike spots. This Fern, Gerard tells us, “joyetli 
in open and cJiampion places, on mountains and stou}’' grounds he adds, 
Dioscorides sayeth, “ The Fern dieth if tJie reed be planted about it, and 
contrariwise that the reed dieth if it be eom]mssed with Fern ; whii'li is 
vaine to thinkethat it hapnethby any antipathu^ or nntiuale hatred, and not 
b)" reason tliis Feme prospereth not in moist places, nor the reed in dry.” 

Schkuhr says, ‘‘ Form(;rly this Fern and its root were applied to many 
superstitious uses, since divers vagabonds prepared from the latter, together 
with its young, incurved, and unexpanded fronds, the so-called ‘ laieky- 
liands,’ or ^ St. John’s hands,’ which they sold to ignorant and credulous 
people, both in town and country, as preservatives against witehenift and 
enchantment.” He speaks of the same notions i^revailing even when he 
wrote, recording an instance of a lady wlio had purchased one of tiiese 
^ St. John’s hands ’ for four shillings ; adding, I liave known others buy 
little bits cut from such a hand, from four to eight groschen, to be given 
in drink to their cattle, as a means of protecting them against encliantmeiit 
and witclicraft.” Tlie rhizoma of Filix mas is supposed to liave many 
mediciiial qualities, but has fallen into disuse i:i England, though still in 
considerable request in {Switzerland. 

Our fourth species, E. rigida, or the rigid Fern, is a very beautiful and 
distinct species, apparently confined entirely to limestone rocks in moun- 
tainous countries, but exceedingly profuse where it is found. Mr. Simpson 
says, “ I never saw any Fern in such masses, several liundred fronds b(‘ing 
together in a compact bundle, so much so, indeed, that wdicn T had pulled 
about two hundred, no diminution of the number was observable.” Lan- 
cashire, Westmoreland, and Yorkshire, seem to be its peculiar districts. 
The roots are long, and the rhizoma large and tufted ; the stem is unusually 
thick at the base, and is very densely clothed with large red scales, which 
are present, though less abundant, throughout its entire length.” The 
fronds vary a great deal in form ; they are erect and pinnate, and in habit 
a good (leal like Filix mas. All the pinnsc are pinnate, the pinnules 
somewhat stalked, and so deeply dividccl into lobes as to appear almost 
pinnatified ; the lobes are toothed, the teeth being without spines, a cir- 
cumstance which distinguishes this species from the crested Ferns, with 
which it is usually confounded ; the mid'vein of the pinnule is waved, the 
Literal veins alternate, and each forked almost immediately after lea\'i:ig 
the mid- vein. The clusters of caj>sules lie midway between the margin 
and the mid-vein : there are 10 or 12 of these masses very near together, 
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on each pinnule, and these linally become conduent : each mass is covered 
by a kidney shaped involucre of a fine grey or lead colour, which is 
attached to the vein by a short stalk, placed in the lateral notch. Tlie 
involucre is furnished with a fringe of stalked glands. Over the upi)er 
surface of the frond ave scattered numerous minute, spherical, and nearly 
sessile glands, from which is probably emitted the scent whicli has induced 
many botanists to call this Fern ‘‘ fragrans.” These glands are more con- 
spicuous in the living than in tJie drie<l plant, and impart to it a glaucous 
hue. 

The fifth species of Lastraiais L. cristata, whicJiis one of the most local, 
and confined to boggy grounds in a very few counties of England. One of 
the most marked peculiarities of tliis Fern lies in the rhi7X)ina. This, which 
rises from numerous dark-browii matted roots, is very stout, and gradually 
increases in length as the plant increases in age, occasionally throwing 
off a lateral branch, which in the course of time also branches, until the 
rhizoina becomes a complicated mass, which throws up fronds from all its 
extr<^initics. The base of the stem of each frond, instead of perishing with 
the frond, retains its sap and vigour for many years, and in time assumes 
so inueli the appearance of the rhizoina, that it is difficult to distinguish 
them. The fronds spring from the <nown of each growing branch of the 
rhizoina, a few only in each tuft. Tiie general cliaraeter of the young 
frond is circinatc, but the pinme are perfectly flat, the lower pair lying on 
the second, the second on the third, and so on. The frond is quite erect, 
the rachis bare about half its length, and clothed with scattered broad 
scales, seiui-transiiareut, and of a pale uniform brown. The frond is 
narrow, linear, and pinnate, the piimm rather distant, short, broad at the 
base, nearly triangular, and attached by a stalk to the rib. The pinnules 
are very blunt at the apex, and serrated both at the point and along the 
sides. The capsules arc in circular masses covered by a flat reniforni 
involucre, the margins of which are sinuate, but not jagged or torn : these 
masses, which are much crowded, and finally become confluent, ax'e placed 
about midway between the margin and the mid-rib, and are always confined 
to the u})per portion of the frond. 

The three remaining species of the genus Lastrsea, L. spinosa, L. multi- 
flora, and L, recurva, have usually bee n considered but as varieties of the 
same Fern, and classed together under the name L. dilatata, the Broad 
Fern. Newman himself has so named them in the earliest editions of his 
work ; but on further consideration he lias seen fit to rescind his former 
judgment, and to class them as separate species : we must therefore give to 
each a brief examination. The first named, L. spinosa, is distiriguisiied 
by several characteristics which mark it as a separate species. Tlie rhizoina 
is branching, somewhat like that of cristata, tlie roots nearly black, and 
mucli malted. Ne^vnian says that he has occ*asionally seen in woods, 

patches that occupied many square yards, and on digging among tlie 
fronds with a trowel, has found the tufts so connected with eacii otlier as to 
justify the opinion that the whole owed its existence to an original single 
rhizoina.” The stem much resembles that last described, and is cdothed 
with similar scales. The frond is nearly erectj more so wlien growing 
in marshes and commons than in woods. The first and second pair of 
lower pinnules on the lower pinnm arc about of equal size, and are nearly 
twice as long as the upper ones. The entire frond is characterized by a 
flat surface, having neither the convexity which marks L. multittora, nor 
the concavity exhibited in L. recurva. The veins in the pinnules are 
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alternately branched, each set of branches entering a division of the pinnule, 
and bearing a circular cluster of thecae on its anterior branch ; these clusters 
are covered by a flat kidney-shaped involucre, the margins of which are 
sinuate, and without stalketl glands, a character which distinguishes it from 
the two following species ; the thecae form a regular double line, the mid- 
vein of the pinnule passing up the centre. Tlie fruit is rarely found on the 
lower half of the frond. 

Lastraea multiflora is universally distributed throughout the British Isles, 
growing luxuriantly in moist woods, and in warm slieltered places attaining 
a great size. The crown of the rhizoma in this is densely clothed with 
brown scales, much longer and narrower than those of L. spinosa. The 
young fronds, which rise early in May, are characterized by a very remark- 
able peculiarity; the main stem of the frond, instead of being regularly 
circinate, is doubled near the insertion of the second pair of pinnie, and 
turns back, forming a kind of loop. In favourable situations, this noble 
Fern attains sometimes to the height of five-feet dimensions, unequalled by 
any British F'ern, except the common brake and the Osmunda. The fronds 
are pinnate, the inferior pinnules on the lower pinnae much longer tlian tlie 
superior ; each lateral vein supplies one lobe, or division, of a pinnule ; 
it is always branched, and each branch bears a circular cluster of capsules ; 
and it is consequently much more thickly and irregularly studded with fruit 
than the preceding species. The thecae are covered by an irregular and 
somewhat rdnifonn involucre, whose margins are uneven, and fringed witli 
trans2)arent glandular bodies, either stalked or sessile. The fronds of this 
Fern are not only much longer than those of L. spinosa, but larger and 
heavier, and also of a deeper green colour ; the divisions of the frond are 
more numerous, and the capsules more abundant ; but the large, long, and 
pointed scales on the stem, with dark middles and pale sides, furnish a 
mark by which this Fern may be always known. 

Our last species, L. recurva, grows amidst grass, both in exposed ai;d 
rocky situations, and also in warm and sheltered woods, especially near 
water-courses. The frond has a more crisped appearance than either of 
the preceding ; but its strongest characteristic is having its lowest pair of 
pinnae much larger than the other, so as to give to the frond a triangular 
appearance tapering to the apex. The frond at its first appearance is regu- 
larly convulate, and at its first unfolding, these larger piimm are very 
conspicuous : it is, when mature, of a very graceful drooping habit. "J'he 
stem is dark purple in colour, naked about half its length, and clothed 
with narrow toothed seaJes. The inferior pinnules are generally larger 
than the superior, and the first of those on the lowest pair of pinnaB rnueli 
exceed any others in size. The colour is a most lovely green, and its every 
division is partially concave. The frond is thickly covered with nearly 
globular whitish bodies of a glandular character. The scent which dis- 
tinguishes this Fern is probably emitted by these. The circular capsules 
which are distributed very regularly over the whole frond, are partly 
covered by a slightly-convex, reniform, and generally lead-coloured invo- 
lucre, the jagged margins of which are beset with glands of the same kiiul 
as those on the fl*ond. 

W e have now concluded the catalogue of the individual members of thi*^ 
extended and distinguished family, the Aspidiaceae, the name of wliich is 
derived from a Greek word signifying “ a little buckler.” 
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Entrance to the Cavern. 

We had contemplated anotlier pleasure to be included in this little trip, 
which we felt reluctant to relinquish, although the rain by this time had 
begun to come down in that settled, steady manner, which makes you feel 
that it intends to do business lor many hours to come. The men had put 
an oyster-dredge into the boat ; and I for one looked forward u ith interest 
to a first essay in rifling the treasures of the deep sea. 

On the eastern side of the island the proprietor, some years since, had 
endeavoured to form an oyster-bed : the ground was suitable, and he had 
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stocked it with living oysters. The result of the experiment had not as 
yet been tested, and it was proposed that we should make the first ex- 
amination. 

The dredge, as most of my readers are probably aware, is a bag attaehed 
to an iron frame, one side of which is bent outward, so as to form a sort of 
lip or edge, for the purpose of scraping the ground. The lower'side of 
the bag, or that which drags over the bottom, is formed, not of any textile 
materials, but of large iron rings, interlocked so as to make a loose chain- 
work. To a bridle across the mouth a rope is attached, of sufficient length 
to allow the dredge to lie on the bottom at a considerable distance astern. 
In action, the dredge is dropped overboard carefully, so that it shall fall 
lip downward ; tlie rope is allowed to run out to a’suflicient length, and is 
then passed over the stern, and belayed. The boat is now rowed, or sailed, 
if the wind be fair, over the ground ; and its motion being eominunicated to 
the dredge, the iron lip scrapes up and lodges in the bag whatever lies loose 
upon the bottom. Tlie mud, sand, and sliingle, wliich are scraped np also, 
and everytliing, in short, that is nine.h below the size of an oyster, passes 
through the iron meshes or links of the chain, while everytliing above their 
size is retained. After awhile, according to the judgment of the operator, 
the dredge is hauled up, and tlie proceeds examined. For this purposes the 
rope is shifted to the middle of the boat, and the contents of the dredge arc 
emptied out. 

Our success was not very encouraging. We made three hauls, and 
brought up a few oysters, which were tolerably good. Some of them were 
evidently old fellows, so old that we conjectured that they might possibly 
have been among tlie original fathers of the colony. The rough and 
laminated shells of these were studded with small seaweeds and zoophytes, 
.and several of those aj^ile creatures, the brittlestars, were sprawling tht^ir 
long flexible limbs, like:<»o,many snake-tails, over their surfa(;es. Some of 
fthe zoophytes 1 preserved .for microscopical examination, when I should 
jarrive at iioine ; and their elegant forms and curious structure well repaid 
the observation. 

Among them was the beautiful Plumularia Cathariua. This zoophyte, 
which <may be taken as the iXQpresentative of an extensive family, grows 
up like a tiny plant, having a 'oiogle stem, with many branches, like a 
miniature tree, or many sterns, spni^Og up in a tuft or cluster, like a 
shrub. Both .stems and branches are ‘composer^ of transparent horny 
tubes, forming false joints at frequent intervals,.aiid'develuping at varinus 
points little shallow cups. This is the skeleton. Every ^part of the tubular 
stem and branches is permeated by a fleshy core or pith, wiiich in over 
one of the little cups develops itself into a polype, having many highly- 
sensitive bJiitacles, which expand like the rays of a star around the mouth. 
When in health and undislurbed, these exquisite organs are stretched in 
all directions, resembling so many fJireads of spun glass ; but on the 
slightest touch, or even on a shock being given to the vessel in which the 
animal is kept, the tentacles contract into shrivelled and shapeless lumps, 
and the whole animal shrinks down to the bottom of its cup-like cell. 

Another of the plant-like polypes was* C/ma called by Ellis 

the Tufted Ivory Coralline, an up|jellation wliich well indicates three of 
its prominent qualities ; its stony coralline texture, its delicate wdiiteness, 
and its habit of growth in little busby tufts, about an inch in height. The 
cells here are short tubes, and the |K)lypes, which project from tlieni, have 
a much liigher organization, a more complex form,. and more precise and 
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energetic motions, than those of the Plumularia. The tentacles in this 
species are not contractile in their own substance, but are capable of being 



PLrSirLARIA CATTrAKlNA. 

closed together in a parallel bundle, and of being withdrawn into the body, 
as into a sheath. They arc again expanded by the turning inside-out of 
the integiinients wliicli shealh them, just as a stocking or a glove is 
reversed. 



CaisiA (inagnifed). 

The substance of the skeleton in tlie ordcw of polypes to which the Crista 
belongs, is composed of lime ; hence they are brittle, and of ii stony hard- 
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ness. If a small portion be held to the flame of a candle, there will appear, 
at the very edge of the flame, a liglit of most intense brilliancy, which is 
but another exhibition of the principle on which is produced the celebrated 
lime lights recently brought into notice for its superior power of public 
illumination. The wliole of the substance of the cells, when viewed 
through a microscope, is seen to contain a number of clear oval grains, very 
much like the bubbles which we occasionally see in bad glass ; they are, 
however, regular in size and in arrangement, and their appearance is repre- 
sented in the accompanying engraving (p. 99). Their nature and use are 
entirely unknown. 

Through one of these oysters I made my first acquaintance with another 
zoophyte of the same order, which has more the appearance of a membra- 
nous seaweed than an animal, the Bugle coralline (Salicornaria furchni^ 
noidcs), Tt forms many slender flattened branches, swelling regularly 
between the joints, and covered all over their surface with ridges or raised 
lines, set diamond-wise, and enclosing depressed cells of the same form. 
The polypes which inhabit these cells are probably similar in form to those 
of the Crisia ; but I could not detect a single individual on the specimen 
that I examined, and I know nothing of them. 

Upon the whole the excursion of this day, though accompanied with 
some unpleasant circumstances, from the state of the weather and the sea, 
was one of much gratification. The disagreeables were nothing, or at 
least they lost their disagreeable character, as soon as they had actually 
ceased ; while the pleasurable emotions produced upon the mind were 
repeated as often and as long as memory dwelt upon them. For the 
memory of pain is not painful, while the memory of pleasure is often little 
less pleasant than the first enjoyment of it. 

Dining with the liospi table proprietor, we gleaned some fragments of 
information on the natural history of this little isle, that we should have 
had no opportunity of learning by actual observation. The boggy moors 
in the elevated centre of the island afford a suitable rendezvous to the 
woodcock and the snipe ; and sporting gentlemen occasionally come over, 
expressly to take- the former on their first arrival, which usually preeed(‘s 
their appearance on the mainland by several days. Swallows and swifts 
w'e should expect to find here ; but I was somewhat surprised to learn that 
tlic goatsucker is a regular summer visitor, as we commonly associate tliis 
bird with groves and woods, of which the isle is absolutely deprived. 
Among the occasional visitants were mentioned the rose pastor and the 
hoopoe, both birds of considerable size and of great beauty. The wild 
duck, the widgeon, and jdic teal, are sufficiently numerous to afford first- 
rate sport. The peregrine falcon breeds in the lofty cliffs, especially in 
those of the exterior side. One of the farm labourers showed me a pair of 
well-grown birds whicii he had reared from the nest ; they were in excellent 
health and condition, and in full plumage. The nest had been rifled by a 
boy let down from above for the purpose, at that part of the perpendicular 
cliffs which is immediately over the Seal Cavern. The fellow was in the 
habit of feeding his pets with the flesh of the puffins and guillemots, which 
his dog would catch for him in any desired quantity. The osprey, though 
less common than the peregrine, is not unfrequently seen fishing around 
the rocks. 

Of small birds, the chaffinch and the linnet are common ; but, what is 
strange, the sparrow is not found. The song-thrush is a constant resident, 
which finds its favourite food in the pretty-banded garden snail 
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horietisis) that is also common. The song of the skylark we had heard 
saluting the sun on each of the brilliant mornings that we had spent on the 
island ; and the pipit was hopping and flitting about the rocks all round 
the coast. 

We had already noticed many insects, but were hardly prepared to hear 
that an entomological gentleman, well known to us by reputation, had 
recently obtained, during a visit of only a few days to the island, more 
than three hundred species, the great majority of which were beetles. 

The scenery of the western side is more magnificent than that of the 
oiistern. The precipices generally attain a more stupendous height, and 
the prospect seaward is an entire semicircle of unbounded water, expanding 
to an immense width. Alternate indentations and projections in the line of 
coast, shallow coves and lofty promontories, occur all along; and as the 
visitor wanders by the margin of the cliff, he is continually charmed by 
newly-opening and ever-changing views of the shore, ever-fresh combi/ia- 
tiojis of the massive granite rock, and resemblances the most close to vast 
works of human art. 

One of these promontories appeared to me peculiarly grand, find tempted 
me to spend an liour in endeavouring to convey with the pencil somewhat 
of its character, though with only partial success. There was a cavern cut, 
as it were, in the nearly perpendicular stone, of great height, but com- 
paratively narrow, and with the sides so nearly parallel and straight, that 
it looked like a gallery or passage built with Cyclopean masonry ; w hile 
the massy abutments on each side were so symmetrical, sloping upward 
from broad pedestals, that I could almost have fancied them the enormous 
propyleu of some old Egyptian temple, the stones of which w'ere partially 
<lisJointed and disintegrated by the wear of four tliousaiid years. Tlie surf 
was boiling and beating without, rearing itself in futile rage against the 
foot of the promontory, only to be ever driven back upon itself, like brave 
warriors vainly assaulting the impregnable walls of some mighty fortress ; 
or, as the poet has expressed it — 

“ Wrestling with rocky giants o’er the main, 

Which spumed in columns back the baflied spray.” 

■Within the cavernous gallery the water was smooth and glassy, rising 
and sinking indeed, with ceaseless undulation as the wave rose and fell, but 
reflecting as from a surface of polished steel the blackness of the obscure 
interior. The utter solitude of the scene increased its grandeur ; no trace 
of mail or his works, no hut, no fisherman’s net, no boat, not even a distant 
ship, broke in upon the majesty of nature ; and thougli the thousands of 
sea-fowl were playing about the point, or sitting in crowded rows upon the 
steps and jiedestals, their distance reduced them to mere specks, so minute 
as scarcely to be obvious to sense, and did not affect the general impression 
of loneliness. 

Oil ! it was beautiful to sit in the bright morning, in the deep quietude of 
these heath-covered heights, and gaze down upon the glorious sea ! To 
get under the shadow of one of the mighty blocks, squared almost as if 
with the stone-hewer’s chisel, that crown, as if with ancient ruined fanes, 
almost every projecting headland, and tliere enjoy the beauty and the exhi- 
laration of the sunlight, without feeling its oppression ! And how rich and 
glorious is the flood of light that batlies every object in the unclouded sun 
of summer ! How full and deep the shadows, how broad the lights on 
such a broken coast as this ! How rich and lovely the colouring of blossom- 
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sheeted heath, expanded sea, and vaulted sky I Truly the light is sweet, 
and a pleasant thing it is to behold the sun.” What lieart cannot respond 
to the exquisite stanzas of one wlio drew her inspiration from the grandest 
and most majestic scenes in nature? Who cannot sing her passionate lay 
‘ To the »Sunbeam T 

Thou art no lingerer in monarch’s hall, 

A ioy thou art, and a wealth to all ; 

A bearer of hope unto land and sea, 

Sunbeam I what gift hath tho world like thee ? 

Thou art walking tho billows, and Ocean smiles ; 

Thou hast touched with glory his thousand isles ; 

Thou hast lit up the ships, and tho feathery foam, 

And gladdened the sailor, like words from home. 

From the inmost depths of the forest shades. 

Thou art walking on through their green arcades ; 

And the quivering leaves that have caught thy glow 
Like fire-tlics glance to tho pools below. 

I looked on the mountains, — a vapour lay 
Folding their heights in its dark array ; 

Thou brakost forth, and the mist becjame 
A crown, and a mantle, of living flame. 

I looked on the peasant’s lowly cot, 

And a something of gloom cnvcloj)od the spot ; 

But a gleam of thee ou its lattice fell, 

Ai.d it laughed into beauty at that bright spell. 

To the earth’s wild places a guest thou art, 

Flushing its waste like the rose’s heart ; 

And thou scornest not from thy pomp to shed 
A tender smile ou the ruin’s head. 

Tliou tak’st thro’ the dim clmrcli-aisle thy way, 

And its [)illar,s from darkness flash forth to day ; 

And its high pale tombs, and its trophies old, 

Seem bathed in a flood, as of molten gold. 

And thou turnest not from tho humblest grave. 

Where a flower to the sighing winds may wave ; 

Thou scattercst its gloom, like the dreams of rest, 

Thou slcepest in love on its grassy breast. 

Sunbeam of summer, O what is like thee ? 

Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea ! 

One thing is like thee, to mortals given, 

Tho faith touching all things with hues of heaven !” 

Hemans. 

The chief curiosity of this side of the island is what is fiimiliarly known 
to the inhabitants as the Earthquake. It is a chasm, evidently the 
result of a great convulsion of nature; and local tradition confidently 
assigns it to that tremendous shock in in which Lisbon was over- 

whelmed, and which was felt over nearly the whole of Europe. The ascrip- 
tion to it of such an origin has been ridiculed, but on very insufficient 
grounds : no one, I think, can look upon it without feeling the conviction 
that it has been produced by an earthquake ; and the one to which it is 
currently assigned is to the full as likely to be the true one as any other. 
We were directed to pursue the coast-line, along the edge of the cliffs, 
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until we should reach the middle of the island, nor was there any difficulty 
in finding- it, or in recog-nising- it when found. It is a yawning- cliasm, or 
cleft, in the granite, running along in a line irregularly parallel to that of 
the precipice, for about five hundred feet. The width varies in different 
parts, but may be tiiken at fifteen feet upon the average. The sides of the 
cleft are quite perpendicular, to a depth of fifty feet. They are fringed 
with luxuriant ferns, and the common flowering plants that grow upon the 
sea-clifts. The whole ground and rock round about, for some distance, is 
much shaken and broken into chasms and fissures. 

Tiiere is a second smaller cleft, which I had wellnigh overlooked; 
though it is, in fact, the more iiiteresting of the two. It is situated much 
nearer to the edge of the cliff, and goes down to a depth nearly double 
that of the former. The rocky sides, which are from three to six feet 
apart, are very plane and parallel, yet slightly approaching as they descend. 
We were able to scramble down to some depth in the narrow fissure, and 
to obtain a glimpse, through slender cracks and crevices, into cavities 
apparently large, but unconnected with the air, and utterly dark. They 
gave forcible intimations, however, that the tearing of the solirl granite 
rock had been much more extensive than one would suppose from merely 
viewing the superficial cliasms. , 

A sliort time ago a large and beautiful amethyst was discovered imbedded 
m the rock some distance down, partially exposed by the cleft, in the line 
of which it happened to lie. The proprietor, who had made the discovery, 
and wlio thus possessed a double claim to it, wished to obtain the aid of a 
professed lapidary in extracting it ; but, meanwhile, some greedy and dis- 
honest person, who had got wind of the discovery, endeavoured to secure 
possession of the prize. The unskilful hands and clumsy tools employed 
manag(*d, indeed, to deprive the right owner of the gern, but with no advan- 
tage to the covetous plunderer. In the rude efforts to extract it, the beau- 
tiful crystal became split and crushed to worthless fragments. We saw the 
hole which "the rough chis(‘l had produced, and the remains of the lovely 
gem still partly embedded in the stone, but beaten and pounded to a purple 
dust. A much smaller specimen was subsequently discovered near the 
former ; and this was extracted without injury. Its value, Jiowever, was 
far inferior to that which the former would have possessed. 


ANCIENT LONDON.— No. V. 

It is certain that St. Paul did make considerable converts at his coining 
to Rome, which is the reason of his mentioning the saints in Caesar’s house- 
hold. And it is not improbable that some of the British liaptives carried 
over with Caractaciis and his family, might be some of them who would 
certainly promote the conversion of their country by St. Paul. 

Ill association with the fact, which it appears fair to assume, of St. Paul’s 
apiastlesliip of Britain, the tutelary connection of his name with the city and 
cathedral of London may be remarked as worthy of consiiferation. The me- 
tropolitan church of London of Ethelbert’s time was dedicated to St. Paul, 
the apostle and doctor of the Gentiles but it is not known if the edifice 
was then first erected, or whether of older date, re-dedicated when the British 
church was reclaimed by Augustine, after its desecration by the Pagan 
Saxons and Angles, as recorded by the monk of AVestminster, Flete: then 
*‘was restored the old abomination, wherever the Britons were expelled 
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their place ; London worsJiips Diana, and the suburbs of Thorney offer 
incense to Apollo.’* "Wren, in preparing the foundations of the present 
edifice, found old foundations, consisting of Kentish rubble-stone, artfully 
worked and consolidated with exceeding hard mortar in the Roman manner, 
much excelling the superstructure, being the presbyterium or semicircular 
end of the ancient church, which he concluded to have been a Christian 
churcii at the time of the Romans, the superstructure of which had been 
destroyed in the Diocletian persecution. 

This masonry is asserted by Wren to have been earlier than the time of 
Constantine, and he presumes it to have been built upon in the same form 
after the destruction of the first superstructure ; and there is reason for tlie 
belief that here was planted the first edifice of the Christian churclr in 
Britain — perhaps on the very ground — the elevated site of the old Proe- 
.^torian camp, where Paul may have first communicated the glad tidings of 
the gospel to the inhabitants of ancient Londinium. If it be objected to 
this hypothesis, that at that time the profession even of the Christian faith 
was discountenanced at Rome, and only manifested by the Christians secretly 
among themselves, it may be assumed that here among the mixed popula- 
tion of London, and at sucli a distance from the fountain-head of the Roman 
Government, indifference or toleration may have extended a degree of im- 
munity not to be enjoyed in the imperial city itself, and hence a suitiible 
asylum or place of refuge; and there appears some token of such immunity 
in the understanding that the Christians of Britain are not known to have 
undergone any persecution, at least not to the death, until the Diocletian 
persecution, when Alban is pointedly rcpresent(‘d as having become the 
protomaityr of Britain. And it is worthy of remembrance how boldly 
and openly in many instances St. Paul maintained his liigh mission, and 
likewise that ho cairied with him peculiar privileges as a citizen of Rome ; 
whence it may fairly be presumed that he found in Britain a field especially 
open to his ministry, and in himself great authority for the prosecution 
thereof. 

The period recorded upon the stone found near Tower Hill, is the time 
of the excellent Marcus Aurelius. A letter, attributed to him, is said to 
have been written upon the occasion of his army having been relieved by a 
refreshing shower after enduring great privation from thirst, while a 
furious storm burst over the enemy with whom they were about to engage, 
and who were consequently thrown into confusion.* This intervention was 
asserted to have occurred in answer to the prayers of the Christian soldiers 
in the Roman army, and the letter, addressed to the senate, declares that 
the Christians are not for' the future to be molested in their religious 
opinions ; but the authenticity of this document is not undisputed. 
Another letter, addressed to the council of Asia assembled at Ephesus, 
attributed to Aurelius, Eusebius states, forbids j)ersecution, and confines 
punishment to civil crimes and not to opinions. Some toleration was 
exhibited by Trajan, who, although he did not remit the law against the 
Christians, opposed the fury of persecution. In like manner did Hadrian 
and Antoninus Pius, and the latter even threatened severe punishment to 
all informers. In the reign of Commodus, the Christian churches,” Says 
Eusebius, “ flourished very much in all parts.” Indeed it would appear that 
the persecution of the Christians mostly proceeded rather from the tyranny 
oi governors, and the outburst of popular enmity, than from systematic op- 

* This incident is represented in the sculpture on the Antonine column at 
Rome. 
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position on the part of the emperors. This is corroborated by the statement 
of Henry Dodwell, author of a treatise entitled, ^On the Paucity of 
Martyrs.’ Ho argues that Origen acknowledged very few martyrs before 
his own time, that is, the middle of the third century, and long before the 
Diocletian persecution ; that few of the emperors persecuted the church ; 
that their rescripts prevented, as much as possible, both the popular tumults 
and the injustice of the provincial governors; that some emperors were 
friends and protectors of the Christians, and that others, though not friendly, 
were far from being violently opposed to them. 

But to come to the evidence upon the stone itself, it may be a question 
whether the date, one hundred and seventy, is to be taken in the same sense 
as that of Anno Domini, reckoning from the birth, or, rather, to he read 
Anno Crucis, from the death of our Lord, which would bring down the 
date thirty-tliree years later, making the period of the inscription in th# 
year two hundied and three, answering to the reign of Severus. The use 
of the cross decussata, or, as it is commonly understood, St. Andrew’s cross, 
in Christian inscriptions, originated in the application of the Greek ch. (X) 
as a monogram of the word Christ ; with this, in many examples in the 
Vatican, from the catacombs, the Greek R (P) is combined to carry the 
monogram a step furtlier. In this form it appears on the Labarum of the 
Emperor Constantine, as represented on a medal of his time. It is alluded 
to by the early Christian poet, Prudentius, as a monogram : — 

A Christ was on the Imperial standard borne, 

That gold embroiders, and that gems adorn 
and in another poem, he distinguishes the cross upon Constantine^s standard 
as a type : — 

“ My Ensign let the Queen of nations praise, 

That rich in gems the Christian Cross displays ; 

There rich in gems ; but on ray quiv’ring spears 
In solid gold the sacred mark appears.” 

The use of the Greek X is still preserved as an abbre- 
viation in writing the words X-mas and X-tian. The 
cross of our Lord was not, probably, intended to be 
typified in the original use of this figure, which appears 
merely to have been adopted as a means of contraction ; 
but in inscriptions oi somewhat later date, the figure of 
tlie rectangular Greek cross takes its place, and supplies 
the type, while in some cases the Greek P being added 
as in the other form, suffices to indicate its use as a 
monogram as w ell as a type ; and in some inscriptions, 
the rectangular cross is placed over, and the monogram 
current with, the inscription, as in Christ, &c. In the 
present instance the figure is in its simplest form, and 
with the accompanying part of the inscription reads, 
year of the cross.” 

This remarkable vestige, with the associations sug- 
gested by it, are here dwelt upon, on account of its 
singular interest as the only existing monument of 
Roman London bearing a Christian character ; •and as the 
Christians did not allow their remains to be mingled 
with those of the heathen, it is to be believed that 
the spot where it was discovered had been the Christian 
cemetery of Roman London. It may be remarked that 
in the other inscribed stone shown in the accompanying woodcut, the name 
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Balpini, or Balbini, corresponds with that of an early Christian family, 
whose funeral inscriptions were in the catacombs at Rome.* Some tokens of 
sepulture have likewise been discovered beside the road which entered 
London, at tlic north-east angle of St. Paul’s churchyard by way of 
Holborn, supposed to have been the Praetorian way called Watling, or 
Gathclio Street by the Saxons. They are named in a letter of Mr."W. 
B. Smith in the ‘ Archaiologia,’ vol. 27. “ Mr. Kelsey, of the Sevvers- 

office, Holborn, informs me/* says the writer, ‘'‘that a few years since 
some Roman remains were met with at Holborn Hill, at a depth of eighteen 
feet. They consisted of an earthen urn filled with burnt bones, a huge 
quantity of broken pottery of a pale-red kind, enclosed in an oaken case 
two feet nine indies square”. By this it. may be conceived that an avemie 
of tombs extended from the cemetery in St. Paul’s churchyard alongside the 
^oad to the point indicated by the sepulchral deposit, in like manner with 
that at the opposite extremity of the City. Near St. Paul’s churchyard a 
monument was dug up, snpposeti by Wren, who found it, to have appertained 
to a burial-place of the soldiers of the Praetorian guard, it being c.nstomary 
witli the Romans to bury the military in the vallum of their camp. I'he 
monument in question was found on the spot snbsecpiently occupic'd by St. 
Martii/s cliiirch, Ludgate, and is now in the Arundel ian collection at Oxford. 

It consists of a slab sev('n feet 
in height by two feet and three 
quarters in breadth, bearing 
within a shalhnv niehe the 
figure of a man in low relief, 
attired in a short tunic girded 
round the waist, over w Inch is 
a long mantle clasped at the 
throat by a fibula, the right 
hand upon a long sword, and 
the left holding w hat appears to 
be a scroll ; Vmt the sculpture is 
so much defaced that in this 
part it cannot be definitely 
made out. Over the niche is 
an inscription dedicated to 
Vivius Maremnus, a soldier of 
the second legion, styled Au- 
gusta, by his wife Januaria 
Slatrina. The annexed copy 
is after a drawing carefully 
measured from the original at 
Oxford. Several erroneous re- 
presentations of it have been 
engraved, chiefly copied from 
the plate in Selden*s ‘ Marmora 
Oxoniensis,’ which, among 
other additions, for which the 
original does not ofler any authority, gives the figure a flowing peruke. 
Upon tliis, Pennant .grounds his statement that the figure represents a 
British soldier, “ prolmbly,’* he says, “of the Cohors Britonum, dressed 
and armed after the manner of the country, with long hair, a short 
lower garment fastened round the waist by q girdle and fibula ; a long 
* Now in the Vatican. 
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sagiim or plaid flung over his breast, and one arm ready to be cast off 
in time of action, naked legs, and in his right hand a sword of vast 
length, like the claymore of the later Highlanders. The point is repre- 
sented resting on the ground; in his left hand is a short instrument, with the 
end seemingly broken otf.’* “It is,” he continues, “very difterently re- 
presented by Mr. Gale. '^J^hehair in his figure is short, the sword also short, 
and held with the left hand across his body ; the instiument is placed in 
the left hand, and resembles an exact baton ; the dress also differs.”* I give 
the preference to the figure given by Mr. Horsley, which he corrected 
after that by Dr. Prid(jaiix, from the Aruudelian marbles. But Mr. 
Horsley fairly confesses that the representation is far more elegant than in 
the mutilated original. It would certainly appear with regard to those 
copies that, in the one instance, the draughtsman must have givet^^i 
imaginary figure, and, in the other, the practice of rendering mutilJBTd 
originals elegant, as suggested by the admission of Mr. Horsley, is sutlicient 
to account for the most fantastic metamorphosis. 

If Wren’s assertion be cor- 
rect, that the Praetoi*ian camp 
occupied a near site of Lud- 
gate, this piece of sculpture 
lias the interest of belonging 
to the earliest of the Eomau 
monuments discovered in Lon- 
dt)ii * for we are not to con- 
sider the PrjEtorian camp a 
permanent feature in Roman 
London, but only as inoidotifal 
to the period when London was 
a military station, 'i'hat the 
ground at the top of Ludgate 
Hill had been so occujiied, or 
by some other fortified place, 
appears more than probable, 
by the evidence of a vallum 
which is clearly understood to 
have contributed to its de- 
fence, and wMich is cor- 
roborated by the locality, 
when discovered, of the 
monument above described, 
and likewise by the same 
token as regards some other 
remains, supposed also to be of military character, which were found near 
the former built into a bastion of the City wall, west of Ludgate, and are now 
placed in a yard at the back of the London Coffeehouse, in the extension of 
the premises whereof they were brought to light. These remains consist of 
the torso of a Hercules, one foot and a half in height, the left arm resting 
on a club, having over the shoulder the sl^in of the Nemsean lion, the 
mutilated head of a woman, in stone, and a hexagonal pedestal, in height 
three feet eleven inches, inscribed to Claudina Maitina, or Matrina, by her 

* This latter is copied in Maitland, 1756 ; but not having been reversed on 
the copperplate, the print gives the sword in the right hand, but reverses 
the position of the mantle, which here apjieara disposed over the right arm 
instead of the left as in the original. 
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husband, Anencletus Provincialis. This epithet is conceived by Gough to 
signify a soldier belonging to a troop raised in the provinces. The age of 
the wife at her death, as stated on this monument, is nineteen years ; but by 
the omission of the final numeral in the first engraving of it, by Basire, it 
is made to appear only eleven, an error which has been repeated and com- 
mented upon by others who have neglected to refer to the monument itself. 


ASSYlllA— COSTUME.-No. IV. 

The hair, both of the head and beard, was remarkably copious, and was 
evidently tended and cherished with the same elaborate care as that with 

I ich it is regarded in the East to this day, or evcjn more. The former 
cended, in a large mass, carefully curled at the tip into four or five rows 
of small close-set ringlets, upon the shoulders, where it was supported on 
each side by a loop formed of the descending mitre-ribbon. The Jiair was 
waved, but this effect, if not merely a conventionalism of the artist, was 
doubtless produced by the hair-dresser. The beard was disposed in small 
curls all over the face and chin, but, below it, was arranged into a long 
square form, reaching to the breast, composed of spiral rouleaus, with 
series of small curls occurring at regular intervals. The king and the 
vizier, in early times, had two or three series, each consisting of three or 
four rows of curls. The fashion in Slialmaneser’s time was slightly diHerent ; 
four series of curls interrupted the rouleaus, each composed of but a Single 
row, except the last, which had three rows. Inferior officers, such as the 
royal grooms, cultivated the same style, but with only one or two rows of 
curls. The moustache, trimmed and curled, was worn on the upper lip. 

The ‘‘ dyed attire upon their 
heads” which the prophet Eze- 
kiel describes the Chaldeean 
princes as wearing, probably 
alluded to their copious and 
elaborat€*ly-trimined hair and 
beards, which seem to have 
been dyed black like those ot 
the modern Persians. Xeno- 
phon described the Medt 3 of 
his day as habitually wca ing 
false hair ; and some have sup- 
posed the ample coiffures of the 
Assyrians seen in the sculptures 
to have been artificial. Their 
amplitude alone is no sufficient 
reason for such a conclusion ; 
since hair and beards equally 
voluminous are quite common 
in the East at this day, espe- 
cially among the Persians. It 
is not improbable, however, 
that false hair was worn, since 
Coiffure of Statue. another fashion mentioned in 

the same passage as common 
to the Medes was certainly practised by the Assyrians. W e allude to the 
staining of the eye-lids, eye-lashes, and eye-brows with a black pigment, to 
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heighten the brilliancy of the eyes by the contrast of colour, and to impart 
a peculiar softness and beauty of expression to those organs. TJiis 
custom appears to have prevailed among many of the ancient nations ; 
besides those already mentioned, the Egyptians, Hindoos, Babylonians, 
Jews, and Konians practised it, as do all the modern Mohammedan 
nations, "i'he powder of lead ore, called kold, is mostly used for tin's 
purpose, but sometimes the soot of burnt almonds, or fragrant resins, is sub* 
stituted for it. The tip of a kind of bodkin, being moistened, and dippea 
into the powder, is inserted between the eyelids, when the motion of the 
eye instantly diffuses the stain all around the edge. The effect is fine, even 
to European taste. At present the practice is confined to women, but 
among the ancient Assyrians, as among the Medes and Romans, it was 
observed even by men. They used paints and cosmetics, also, to increase 
the tlelicacy of their complexion ; and Mr. Layard informs us that traces 
of thick black arul white pigments remained on tJie sculptures, particularly 
on the eyes, eyebrows, and hair, when they were discovered.* 

In tlie shoes or sandals worn, the protection of the heel was the object 
desired, and not that of the .toes. An idea of the form, at least in the 
latter era, may be obtained by supposing one of our liigh-heeled slippers 
to lie cut down in a diagonal line to the middle of the foot on each side, 
the whole front being rejected. It was retained on the heel, by a lacing 
which passed over the instep, and through three lace-holes on the outer, 
and two in the inner edge. Affixed to the sole was a stout ring, through 
which the great toe was passed, while from the ring, or from the sole 
between the first two toes, a strap, going to the instep-lace, maintained the 
whole firmly on the foot. 

Ill the Isiniroud era, the sandal, though of the same general form, was 
longer, the cpiarters reaching nearly to tiie base of the toes. The sole was 
much stouter and stiffen The toe-ring is seen as in tlie later time, but 
the arrangement of the thongs was as follows : one proceeded from the toe 
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to the binding of the sandal on each side, where there were two small 
loops or eyes, whence two straps passed across the instep. The toe-ring 
was sometimes ornamented, and was perhaps formed ot precious metal. 
We perceive that the sandal was not prohibited as now, by etiquette in 
courtly scenes, nor by religion as of old among the Hebrews, in those 
devoted to worship. 

From the point where the short 
sleeves of the robe terminated, — which 
was never so low as the elbows, — the 
arms were invariably bare of clothing, 
though commonly encircled with arm- 
lets and bracelets. The former were 



more frequently lacking than the — fg — TJ!} 

latter ; they were situated on the upper ^ ^ 

arm just above the bend of the elbow. i lBw 

In the Nimroud era each armlet armi-ets and BBxcEr.r.Ts 
sometimes consisted of a plain ring, 

doubtless of precious metal, tlie ends overlapping, so as to allow of their 
* * Nineveh and its Remains,’ ii. 328. 
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being opened to admit the hand and arm, and closing by their own 
elasticity vhen relaxed. Those of the king, and other high personages, 
occasionally had the two ends made four-sided, and ornamented with an 
embossed pattern, or fashioned into rams’ heads. 

At Khorsabad tiie plain ring was sometimes worn, occasionally with 
lions* faces for the two ends ; but the common form was that of a rope or 
fascia composed of many parallel wires or strands, bound round at regular 
intervals by bands of the same. Jn every case, however, the armlet took 
two entire turns round the arm (instead of one as at the early period) 
before tlie ends overlapped. 

These ornaments were in all probability made of gold or silver; and as 
they were very thick, their weight must have been great. Tliey were, 
however, we may suppose, not solid, but hollow, like those ancient ones of 
gold, found by Col. Jiosein a sarcophagus on Mount Lebanon ; and indeed 
as they are worn at the present day. The weiglit, however, of those pre- 
sented to Uebekah by Abraham’s servant was ten shekels (den. xxiv. 22), 
or nearl 3 ''five ounces, which wc slioiild find exceedingly fatiguing: custom, 
however, and vanity, counlerbalance inconvenience. In other countries 
tliey were worn of much greater w'eight. William of Malmesbury (ii. 77) 
states that in the gorgeous sliip wliich our own Earl Godwin sent to Ilardi- 
canute, there were eighty soldiers with bracelets of pure gold on both arms, 
each weighing sixteen ounces. But even these are nothing compared with 
those worn by the early Koinans, which, according to Betronius Arbiter, 
were of the incredible weight of six and even ten pounds. 

The bracelets worn by the Assyrians on the wrists at first exhibited 
little variety. Tlie earliest form is lliat of a plain overlapping ring, 
exactly like the armlets, with tlie ends sometimes fashioned into rams’ 
heads. The only variation appears to have been the addition of a large 
rosette on the outside, probably composed of jewels. 

The passion for bracelets and armlets has increased rather than diminished 
in the East, with the lapse of time. The A.ssyriaiis never wore more than, 
a single pair of each ; but at present, it is not uncommon to see many 
crowded on each arm, .so as to cover the greater part of the space from the 
wrist to the elbow. A single pair is frequently heavier than those given 
to Uebekah, being, as Chardin has obscrvetl, more like manacles than 



Bbacelkts (^Khorsabad), 

ornaments. The common construction, as of old, is a ring open at one 
part ; the ends are frequently four-sided, and rope-like forms are not uri- 
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u^ial. The precious metals are of course preferred by those wno can 
atford them ; but steel, c<)])per, pewter, and even horn bracelets are worn 
by those wiio can procure no better. 

llracelets (probably including both kinds) were worn by men as well as 
women among the Hebrews. Judah wore them (Gen. xxxviii. 18), wljile 
yet r(‘sident in Canaan ; and so did King Saul, for “ the bracelet that was 
on his arm’’ was a part of the spoil of wliich the Amalckite stripped the 
body of the fallen monarch in Gilboa (2 Sam. i. 10). It is commonly 
thought tliat the bracelet was peculiar to royalty ; but it certainly was not 
so among the Assyrians. 


HOME TALES.— No. IV. 

JAMES BENSON ; OR, NO MAN’S FOE BUT IIIS OWN. 

‘‘ Jamks and I are come to wish 5’^ou joy on your birthday, grandfather,” 
said a. young man to an aged cottager, as he sat in tiie porch of his door, 
his h(‘ad inclineii over the stick on which his hands were resting. Mason 
look(‘d up. ‘‘ *1 liat is sjioken well,” said he, “ life is a blessing, let us 
view it which way we will ; wdiether for the comforts we enjoy, or for the 
means that lengtlicMied days give us of making our end more peaceable 
and fuller of hope.” “ But that was not what I was going to say,” said 
James, .seating himself by his grandfather’s side ; I wish you may live 
to see many more birthdays, and merry and hapjiy ones too.” “ Thank 
you,” said Slason ; “ but 1 am not sure tljat I couhl join you in that wish. 
My time is in the hand of Him who knows best what is good for me, 
and who can sliorten or lengthen my days as He sees fit. All, then, 
that I can say for myself is, God’s will be done, and may T be found 
ready to go whenever Ho thinks well to call me hence.” “ Well now, 
if 1 was you,” said James, “T .should like to live as long as I coidd, hale 
and hearty as you are; I know I do.” “And who would dispute it?” 
returned Mason. “ One would be sorry to see the sun go down before 
the dew-drop is dried, or noontide reached ; and the love of life, as it 
springs from Him who gave it, cannot in itself be evil. The great thought, 
however, is to spend our time well, lot it be long or short ; he may have 
lived a longer, because a better life, whose raven locks are laid in th% 
grave, than he who has tottered into it with bending knees and hoary hair.” 
“And this is spending your life well, is it not,” said Jame.s, gaily, “ to 
be as happy as you can, to enjoy yourself, to laugh at your own troubles 
and help a neighbour through Jiis, cast care behind your back till you are 
married, and have more children than seats to set them upon, or slices 
of bread to give them ?” “ Grandfather won’t agree to that,” said John ; 

“ he’ll not advise you to be the rattling fellow you are, nor to go quite 
so often to the Grayhound.” “ Pshaw 1” said James. “ What, now, do 
I go there for ? not to drink, — I hate it, — but for the sake of the com- 
pany and the good music we get there.” “ Dangerous things always,” 
said Mason, shaking his head, “ and very bad ones, if indulged too far. 
Music is very pleasant, and is a sweet gift from God to man to cheer and 
soothe him ; but it has its perils. Few men,* I believe, in most ranks of 
life, and in ours especially, can say that a good voice, and tlie power to 
play on an instrument, have not proved a snare to them.” “Ay I” said 
James, “ that is, if a man is inclined to go wrong. The fault lies in him- 
self, not in the music. He, for instance, that drinks too much in a public- 
house, would do just the same in his own home, if he could get at liquor as 
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easily. My maxim is, live while you may, enjoy yourself while you can, 
get in the best company you are able, be a friend to all, and a foe to 
none.” And no foe to yourself, above all,” said his grandfather. “ I 
should think not,” said he, “ who would be a fool then ?” “ But ‘ no mau's 

foe but his own* is a very common saying,” said John. It is,” said 
Mason; ‘‘but it is not the less foolish and false for that.” “And what’s 
more,” said John, “ I have heard you, James, declare often enough that 
you should like to have it said of you.” “ Hush !” whispered James, 
winking at his brother ; “it won’t do now ; he’s not in the right key for 
anything of the kind.” “Said of you,” repeated Mason, catching the 
words ; “ I hope not ; at all events, 1 hope it never will be said of you. 
Boys I I once knew a man to whom that character was constantly given, of 
whom I believe that was said every day, and many times in the day.” “ I 
wish I had known him, too,” said James. “What has become of him?” 
“ His body has long since crumbled to dust,” answered Mason, gravely ; 
“ his spirit is gone to Him that gave it ; I can answer that awful question 
in no other way. I loved him, everybody loved him ; he was the bestr 
tempered, the kindest-hearted fellow, the pleasantest companion that ever 
lived; if he could do a service to man, woman, or child, your namesake, 
James, was happy. Old and young, grave or gay, all took to him ; and he 
could be agreeable to all, useful to all.” “ Now that’s what I call being 
just as a man ought to be,” cried James. “ There are other qualities neces- 
sary to make him really what lie ought to be,” said Mason. “ It is not every 
bright beam that sheds warmth or wakens life in the seed, be it never so 
cheerful. It was no good tiling for poor James that he was so pleasant, or 
that every one was so fond of him. It led him into every one’s house, into 
every alehouse-kitchen, ay, and into the parlour too ; for he sung well, 
and was always merry ; and there were many of his betters, and one espe- 
cially, who always asked him in if he knew he was in the house.” “Then 
to come tQ the pith of the tale,” said James, “ he loved a drop too much.” 
“He did, he did,” sighed the old man, “and more tlic pity. He had a 
sort of fancy business, and might have done very well if he had properly 
attended to it. As it was, it was not amiss; for thoueh, perhaps, there 
were not many days that he was quite sober, he was very seldom seen 
drunk. It would, no doubt, have come to that in the end ; for vice, 
be it what 'it may, never gets any sort of hold ort a man without making 
itself master of him at last. I sometimes think that God, having fore- 
seen this, in very pity to him took him away as He did.” “ Wliat, did he 
die early, or leave the place?” asked James. “You shall hear,” said 
Mason. “ He married a nice young woman, by whom he had two 
children. She was a good wife to him, and lie was to her, as he was to 
every one else, kind and pleiisant as any female could wish ; and as for 
his little ones, they doted on him. There was living in the parish at 
that time a landholder of much wealth, whose delight it was to make others 
tipsy. Drink had little elFect upon him, though the glass was seldom out 
of his hand ; and thus, while he himself was seldom or never seen disguised 
in liquor, nothing pleased him better than to see another in that horrid state.” 

“ What a fancy !” cried John ; “ I can’t understand it.” “ Nor I either,” 
said James. “ For my part, I don’t think there is a more shocking, a more 
disgusting sight than a drunken man. He makes a fool and a beast of 
himself, and — ” “ Not a beast,” said Mason, quickly ; “ no creature of 
God’s, except man, thus disgraces itself. Such a vice in man sinks him 
below the brute, which is to-day what his Maker made him at first, and 
which, like all his other works^ is still worthy to be called ‘ good.’ Be 
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that as it may, this man, Lawson, was a pest in the parish ; and, sad 
to say, the money he spent in making the husband and father a drunkard 
would have kept many a family from ruin, and fed many a mouth that 
knew the want of a bit of bread. Well ! it was Christmas-time, and the 
weather was very severe; a sharp frost had set in, and the river was 
frozen. I have shown you where 1 used to live in former days ; it was 
at some little distance from the bridge, at the foot of which stands the 
White Hart. I had been seized by the cold I expect, for I was taken 
all on a sudden so ill that I was forced to go home early in the after- 
noon. There was no one witliin but your grandmother ; for all, boys 
and girls, were gone holiday-making to their uncle’s. I was in great 
j)aiii, and 1 suj)pose I groaned so loud that the sound caught the ear 
of poor Janies Benson, as lie was passing that w'ay. He was in the 
house in an instant ; and no sooner did he hear what was the matter, 
and how we were fixed, than he offered to go for the doctor. OIF he 
set, and was back in a few minutes. ‘ Hero,’ said he, holding out a bottle 
to me, ‘ you are to take this directly ; Mr. Philips is engaged now, but 
he will sec you presently. I’ll jiour it out and as he spoke he reached 
a cup from the shelf, desiring my wife to sit still while he waited on 
me. As I put the cup back into his hand, I lifted up my eyes to thank 
him. I saw at once how it was with him — a little more, and he would 
have been — ” ‘‘Not half-seas over,” said James, laughing, “but mid-seas, 
crossed a long way.” “ Just so,” said Mason ; “ I was hurt to sec it. 
‘Janu^s,’ said I, ‘where are you going? home, I hope.* ‘Not yet,’ 
said he, ‘ 1 have one or two places to call at.’ ‘ No public-house, surely,’ 
said 1. James w'as no story-teller; he shifted his answer. ‘Mr. Lawson,* 
said he, ‘ w'aiits to speak to me.* ‘ Then don’t go to him,* said I, earnestly ; 

‘ wait till to-morrow.’ ‘ But to-morrow mayn’t come,* said he ; ‘ we are 
sure of nothing in this w'orld, you know'.* I looked at him. ‘ That’s a 
truth,’ said I, ‘that will bear no jesting upon.- Now, go home; go to 
your wife.’ ‘ It’s of no use,’ said lie ; ‘ she’s gone to supper with her 
father ; he has got a strong party with him this evening.’ ‘ Then, go 
to her there,’ said I, ‘and don’t spoil her pleasure in looking for you.’ 
He made me no answer ; he w'as eager to get away, but I was not will- 
ing to let him. ‘ Promise me,’ said I, ‘ that you won’t go to Mr. Lawson 
to-night.’ ‘I can promise nothing,* cried he, working himself out of 
my grasp, for I had taken hold of his coat ; ‘ good night to you both, 
and make yourselves quite easy about me.* He closed the door hastily 
after him, and I listened to his steps on the hard ground till I could hear 
them no longer. 

Easy 1 could not be. I w'as not w'orse in body than in mind. I 
was unhappy and restless every way. My wdfe could not persuade me 
to go to bed. I told her I would sit up till the young ones came home ; 
so finding she could not get her way, she mended up tlie fire to keep 
me. warm, and sitting down beside me, she sometimes took her knitting, 
and sometimes read to me. The clock struck eleven. I was just going 
to say, ‘‘I hope they won’t be long now' before they are at home,* when 
hurried steps round the corner of the cottage startled us. The next 
moment the door was hastily opened, and your father came in. I saw 
directly something was amiss. ‘ Get me my old coat, mother,’ said he,‘ while 
I fetch the boat-hook. Oh ! father, a dreadful accident hiis happened !* 
‘Wliat, what!’ cried we both in a breath. ‘Poor James Benson has 
fallen over the bridge with such force that he has gone through the ice. 
Hark ! they are at work already to find him.* By this time he had 
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changed his coat, and seizing the boat-hook, ran out of the house. I 
could not follow him. Oh, what a time of agony I may say was that! 
We could hoar the heavy strokes upon the ice, telling us too plainly that 
the poor fellow was not found, and making us feel every minute’s delay 
to be more fatal. We could hear voices, though of course the words 
could not reach us. All at once stroke followed stroke, violent and 
quick; crash, crash went the ice. I caught hold of my wife’s hand. 
‘They think,* cried I, ‘they are near him; God grant them success.* 
The next instant there was a stillness like death, and then such a shriek. 
‘ ’Tis his wife ! ’tis his wife !’ sobbed your grandmother ; ‘ they’ve found 
him, and he’s dead.* We wept together.” The old man paused, and 
shading his eyes with his hands, the tears were seen trickling through 
his fingers ; nor were the young men unmoved. “ Poor fellow !” said 
Mason, recovering himself, “ he had gone to Mr. Lawson, who with some 
of his friends was at the Swan. Here he sung tw o or three songs, and was 
treated with as many glasses, Mr. Lawson, they say, mixing the liquor, 
and winking at the rest as he did so. He was quite fresh by this time. 
From the Swan he went to the White Hart, where was a party of his 
own friends. Again he sung some of his favourite songs, and then two 
or three joined in a glee or a catch, something about ‘ I’ve heard his 
knell.*** “1 know it,” said James; “‘Poor Tom is dead, I’ve heard 
his knell, ding, ding, ding, dong, dong, bell.*” “That was it,” said 
Mason. “ When they had finished, some of them proposed running a 
race; so out they went, for the night was not dark. They starterl as 
w^ell as they could. Benson made a dash forward with all liis force, 
and how it was no one knows, lie was over the side of the bridge in 
an instant, and out of sight at once.” “And drowned?” said John. 
“ Ko, his skull was found fractured ; he might have been dead even 
before he was under the ice,” replied IMason. “A subscrij)tioii was 
set on foot directly for his widow and orphans, and a great funeral was 
made for liim (at least for a man like him), the whole town taking a 
part in it ; and the saying passed from one lip to another, ‘ Poor fellow, 
poor fellow! it is a sad thing; he Avas no man’s foe but his own.* I 
felt those words then, as I feel them iioav, to be full of all that’s false 
and wrong. No man lives to himself or for himself ; he must have 
others depending upon him in some way or other ; and thus, the moment 
he becomes a foe to himself, he must be a foe to them, and a foe too to 
many through his example.^ Such a one may wake and must wake our pity ; 
but we must condemn him at the same time, or, what*s more to the pur- 
pose, take warning from hinf. God is merciful ; and to his own Master 
let every one stand or fall. But mark me, boys, and you especially, 
James, the Christian allows no such saying as that any vice can begin 
and end in him who commits it, and he tells you, that if such a thfng 
was possible, that a man could be his own foe only, he yet stands guilty 
before God of a great offence. Life is a sacred trust, and like everj*^ 
other, to be accounted for ; and it is given us to prepare us for a state 
far happier than we have now any notion of; it is therefore a proof of 
our Maker’s love to us. He that injures himself, then, so far injures 
God as to defeat his mercy, and insults Him by showing how light he 
sets the gift he has received. Love yourselves, then, with such love as 
your conscience and reason approve, and take it for a truth, strange as 
it may seem, that he who loves himself too little, as well as he that loves 
himself too much, is a selfish man at bottom,” 
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The Redstart. 


The pretty, merry Redstart* {Phccnicura ruticilld)^ though by no means 
so common a bird as the redbreast, yet also haunts the dwellings of man, 
and comes to our orchards and gardens, or frequents the copses or borders, 
of the larger wood. This brisk little bird flits along with great quickness, 
snapping, on its way through the air, at the insect hovering there, and 
seldom failing in securing its victim* Then, too, the elegant and bright 
creature Imps along the ground wit]» the greatest gaiety, vibrating its red- 
dish tail continually ; or sometimes it sits aloft on some tree, singing its 
soft sweet song, ever accompanying it witli this vibratory movement, 
whether it utters it from the bough, or in its flitting.s. through the air from 
one low tree to another. It seems very fond of ivied ruins, and as its 
song sounds in these romantic places, it reminds us of’Wilson^s words: — 

I could na’ see the bonnie bird, 

She cower'd sae close upon her nest ; 

But that saft ither sang I heard, 

That lull’d her and her brood to rest. 

“ Sweet through the silent dawning rung 
The pleasure of that lovely sang ; 

And the auld tower again look’d young, 

That psalm sae sweetly stole alang.” 

This song, which is sung from morning till night, has been heard as 
early as three o’clock in the morning, when it had not ceased on the pre- 
ceding evening before ten. Like most sweet singers, the bird has a 
delicate ear, and imitates, even in a wild state, the notes of other birds, 

* The redstart is five inches and a quarter in length. Upper parts lead- 
colour ; wing-quills brown with pale edges ; tail-feathers with their coverts 
rust-brown : forehead white ; face, sides of the neck, and throat black ; under 
pai^ pale chestnut. The female has the coloui*s less decided ; and wants the 
white on the forehead, and the black of the face and throat. Beak black ; feet 
brown. 
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‘‘ embellishing,” as Beciistein sa^s, ‘‘its natural song (composed of several 
rather pretty strophes) by adding the notes of other birds with which it 
associates.” One which had built beneath the eaves of this writer’s house, 
imitated pretty closely the song of a chaffinch which was hung in a cage 
beneath ; while a neighbour of his had a redstart in his garden, which 
repeated the notes of a blackcap that had a nest near it. In confinement 
it is said by Sweet to be able to learn to sing any tune that is whistled or 
sung to it. One which he possessed, learned the “ Copenhagen Waltz,” 
that it had frequently Jieard sung, only it would sometimes stop in the 
middle, and say “chipput,” a name by which it was generally called, and 
which it would repeat whenever its master entered the room, either by 
day or night. Other birds of this species have been known to imitate very 
closely the notes of tlie sparrow, and the songs of the garden warbler and 
the lesser whitethroat, the robin and the blackcap. Its own song, though 
soft and sweet, has little variation and no great force. 

The name, from the Saxon, steort^ a tail, is significant of the peculiar 
horizontal motion of this part of the bird, which motion does not resemble 
that of the wagtail, but, as a naturalist has observed, is more like that of a 
dog. The young redstart is so like a newly-fledged redbreast, that it 
would often be mistaken for it, were not this vibration of the tail so 
marked as at once to distinguish it. The bird is in many country-places 
called Fire-tail, from the bright red-colour of its tail feathers, and in 
some districts it is termed Bran-tail. Tlie redstart builds its nest veiy 
loosely : it is made chiefly of moss and stalks of grasses, well lined with 
feathers, intermixed sometimes with a little down, or hair. I’lie eggs are 
five or six in number, and of a fine greenish blue. The places usually 
chosen for the nest are holes in garden walls, ledges in outhouses, and 
retreats among the dark-green ivy. But the redstart is one of those birds 
which occasionally builds in some unusual spot. Thus, the Rev. W. T. 
Bree mentions a pair which once built under an inverted flower- pot, which 
had been accidentally left on a gravel path. The birds, of course, entered 
by the small drain-hole at the top, and much wonder was excited as to 
how the young birds were to emerge from this dark dwelling-phu'e. But 
they were, as the narrator remarks, “eventually indebted to female 
curiosity for their emancipation. A lady lifted up the pot to see whetlier 
the birds were there ; when the whole brood, taking advantage of so 
favourable an opportunity, made their escape, darting forth in all direc- 
tions, like rays from a centre.” A redstart has been known to return 
regularly, for sixteen summers, to the garden where it first built. 

TJie redstart is much attached to its young. If any harm seems likely to 
befall them, both the parent birds evince the greatest distress, and perch- 
ing on some near spot keep up an unceasing clamour till the danger is 
over. While the hen-bird is hatching, her companion watclies over her 
most carefully, and at the slightest alarm keeps up a repetition of some 
low, plaintive, garrulous notes of warning. The helplessness of the young 
birds seems an object of constant solicitude, nor is it alone the wants of 
their own young which can thus call forth their love and care. An in- 
stance is recorded in which a similar feeling was evinced for the young 
brood of other birds. A pair of redstarts built in the garden of the gentle- 
man who relates the fact, and became very interesting to him by the 
affection which the male bird showed tqjiis mate while sitting. This bird 
would sit on a tree near the nest, watching it with .the greatest anxiety. 
Some days after it had been thus observed, the narrator, to Ins grief, saw 
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a boy throw a stone at the bird, and kill it. On my going to the place 
the next day,’’ he says, “ I was excessively surprised to see a male redstart 
sitting on the very same tree from which, the day before, the other had 
been knocked down. On my going near the nest, it flew away, with 
evident tokens of alarm ; and on my putting my hand to the nest, the hen 
bird flew off. All 1 need say in addition is, that the eggs were hatcifed ; 
and the foster-father, for such he certainly was, assisted, as the cock-birds 
usually do, the hen in bringing up the young brood. 

The food of the redstart consists of slugs, worms, various insects and 
their larvae, and of several kinds of berries. It has been accused of 
watching the beehives, and seizing on the industrious little creatures when 
they emerged to roam the garden, but this charge seems to be quite 
without foundation. 

The redstart is a summer resident with us from the sonth. It is in no 
part of Britain very abundant, and in some districts is a rare bird. In 
Holland, France, Spain and Italy, it is very plentiful : it also visits 
Germany, and migrates to Russia, Norway, and Sweden. It arrives in 
our islaml in April, and departs by the end of September. The French 
call this bird Rossigiiol de mui\ though, as Belon says, in his Portraits 
d’ Oyseatt 3 \ “In comparison of the nightingale it sings nothing of 
any worth.” 

The Black Redstart {Phcefiicura tithys) claims but a slight notice, 
since it is but an occasional visitor to our fslatid. Its breast, instead of 
being red, like that of its allied species, is black as ebony. It delights in 
rocky, stony places, and makes its nests in clefts of rocks, in the ^yild, 
or builds near liouses, in holes of walls, its little dwelling of grass, lined 
with hair. Bechstein says, that its voice contains a few high, clear notes, 
which may be heard from an early hour in the morning till night. It is 
common in most of the temperate countries of Europe and Asia. 

Tlie Blue-throated IVarbler, or Blue throated Robin {PhtBuicura Sue- 
cica), is another species, of which an occasional straggler reaches our 
island. Few instances only are recorded of its visits here ; though during 
suniiner it is diftused over a great part of tlie continent. Its song is 
described as very pleasing, commencing with the dawn of day, and 
continued at evening, long after most singing birds have gone to rest. 
It is abundant in the 8outh of France, especially in Alsace and Lorraine. 
In the latter country it is esteemed a great delicacy ; and large numbers 
of these sweet little songsters are taken for tlie table. 


PETER THE GREAT.— Ko. II. 

Our readers may like to learn something of Peter’s career after leaving 
Zaandam. In order to fix the date of that career on their minds, it may 
be "well to mention that this extraordinary man was born in fhe year 
1672, during the reign of Charles II. in England, and commenced his 
government conjointly with his brother John in 1682 ; ho was therefore 
only ten years of age when placed by Fortune in his high position. 

All the world has heard of Peter as the* founder of the Russian navy ; 
but little has been said of the mode in which he studied tiie organization of 
that military force with which he finally established the Russia, 

after conquering the Swedes under the renowned Charles XII. 

When quite a boy he began by raising a little regimei^ cf fifty youths ; 
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a!id having clothed and drilled them ^fter the German mode, he took 
the lowest post himself, did his duty scrupulously, told his young 
soldiers to forget he was a Czar, and enjoined them to pay deference, as 
he did, to the superior officers. 

The Strelitzes — the established guards of royalty — looked upon all this 
at first as only playing at soldiers, especially as Peter, after the fashion 
of a boy with a new toy, lived on his pay, slept in a tent, and only 
attained the rank of sergeafit when he had become entitled to it from 
his merits. In a word, though so young, he had learned the grand secret 
of commanding others — namely, by schooling himself into liabits of 
obedience to lawful authority, and setting an example of adherence to 
the established rules of the community to which he belonged. 

It was indeed well that God had seen fit to remove the elder brother 
John from the scene, for doubtless, in the course of a few years, sad strife 
would Jiave taken place between the two. Hieir sister Sophia was at 
the bottom of much of the mischief ; Juid she had her wish she would have 
enslaved both her brothers by inculcating a taste for luxury and indolence ; 
but Peter’s good sense, and stronger mind, kept him out of her temp- 
tations ; and when he made his preparations for leaving his kingdom 
to go to Holland, he thought it best to shut up tliis plotting woinari, 
lest she should tamper witli his troops and ministers. With this part 
of Peter’s policy we have nothing to do ; Sophia deserved punishment 
for all the evil she had done ; and as history does not record that her 
imprisonment was rigorous, we must hope that Peter’s mode of securing 
her was merciful. 

In the reign of King William and Queen Mary of England, Peter 
came over here, and worked in Woolwich dockyard William, whom 
Peter had known as Prince of Orange in Holland, was very courteous 
to the Czar, and made him a present of a beautiful yacht. Peter took 
up his abode at Sayes Court — a house let to him by good John Evelyn. 

Peter, did not little mischief in the house,” says an old writer. 
Indeed, Peter was not quite so refined as might be desired by a landlord 
like “good John Evelyn,” wlic had taken the utmost pains with his 
garden at Sayes Court, and could little understand the rough character 
of his tenant, who “used to drive his wheelbarrow,” says the record, 

through the fine dipt holly hedges.” The “ wheelbarrow,” by the way, 
was probably a sledge. 

IIc*re, at Sayes Court, Cowley wrote sonnets ; here Evelyn mused 
beside his glass beehives, aiid watched the growth of the mulberry-tree 
he had planted ; liere old Pepys chattered ; and here Peter studied 
anatomy as well as navigation, while “ for pastime King William used 
to pay him a visit. For,” says an oUl servant of Evelyn, writing to his 
master, “ there is a house full of people, and right nasty : the Czar lies 
next your library, and dines in the parlour next your study. Tlie king 
is expected to-day ; the best parlour is pretty clean for him to be enter- 
tained in V* 

This place of Evelyn’s, in its present state, is well worth a morning’s 
visit from London. • 

Sayes Court was at one time let to the famous Admiral Benbow. It 
was a public-house some years ago ; and, in memory of its former tenant, 
was called the “ Admiral Benbow ; ” but happily “ the place is changcfl,” 
and is now a grand emigration de|76t. Through the exceeding courtesy of 
the matron of the establishtn(*nt, we had an opportunity of walking 
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through it lately, while some three hundred emigrants were seated at 
dinner; and while the yard, in which we may faJicy Peter tlie Great 
receiving i^iiig William, was crowded with men, women, and children, 
with all their poor property gathered round them, waiting for the hour 
of embarkation. 

"We were ushered into the house, and fancied we recognised Evelyn’s 

study,” in the room with the window opening into the garden ; and 
next tliis was, as we liked to believe, “ the parlour,” in which the king 
was ‘‘ entertained.” 

The long room, in which the emigrants dined, was at one time, we 
think, two apartments. Oh, if “ good John Evelyn ” could have looked 
ill and seen those three hundred Englishmen and women and little children 
staiKling up at the homely but neat and plentiful board, while one clear 
voice asked a blessing on the meal, how joyously would he have contrasted 
the scene wilh tlie days in wdiich he occupied the dwelling in the time 
of Cliarles II. I How ditferent, too, to the period of that “jolly sign,” 
the “Admiral Benbow ! ” 

After earning a reputation as a first-rate workman in England, Peter 
retunu'd to JMoscow in 1()99, and continued his projects for the improve- 
ment of Ins people, lie insisted on the nobility educating their ciiildren, 
and invited liie cleverest men of the age to his palace. Of his wars 
we need not speak ; but we may observe, that by dint of resisting other 
powers ho strengthened his own. lie built St. Petersburgh, and made 
it the caiiital of Russia, and the residence of the Emperor, as the Czars 
are now entitled. 

St. Petersburgh owes its existence entirely to Peter’s perseverance 
and energy ; for, when the workmen began to build, the exiiaJations from 
stagnant waters on the spot were so offensive that they would not have 
continued their labours had not their practical Czar, with those everlasting 
tools of his, stejiped in among* tliem, and used pickaxo and shovel in 
helping to drain tlie swamps with his uwm hands ! 

Having established peace for a time, and still keeping Sophia a 
prisoner, Peter again set forth on his travels, accompanied by his wife 
Catlierine, who, from being the servant of a general oRieer, and the affi- 
anced wife of a Sweilish sergeant, had the good fortune to be edue^ited by 
the good Lutheran minister of a imrish. Education and intelligence 
had more charms for Peter than noble birth and worldly accomplishments ; 
and (Catherine and he suited each other admirably. 

Peter niaile a great reform, as he considered it, in religious matters; 
r ut one of the most important acts of his life makes us wish that he 
could have stepped, with authority, into our w^eary Court of Chancery. 
This act was almost the last of l^eter the Great; it was dictated from 
his dealh-bed ; and by its provisions the determination of all lawsuits was 
limitc‘<i to eleven days. 

We have a few last words to say about the little boat to which Peter 
had been indebted for his first notions of shipbuilding. After all his 
success by sea and land, and when he had made friends with England, 
Franco, and Holland, he determined to have a festival in honour of the 
tiny vessel which had been the source of so* much grandeur and pros- 
perity. He had had it carefully preserved ; and in 1723 he caused it 
to be brought from Moscow to Croiistadt, wlien he ordered it to be 
repaired and beautified. When this was done, the boat, “the small 
parent of so large a progeny” — as quaint Thomas Consett hath it — was 
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placed in the centre of the fleet, and the ceremony began by the homage 
of several pinnaces, which passed her by in succession, lowering their 
flags as they did so. At the return of the pinnaces, the rest of the fleet 
weighed anchor, and went into harbour, whither the little boat was also 
towed by a galliot. 

She was then newly decorated ; the imperial standard floated from iier 
peak, and Peter steered her himself, while the admirals rowed her again 
through the crowd of vessels in the haven. At a signal from the admiral- 
general, the whole fleet fired a salute of seven guns ; and then followed 
the thunder from twenty-two men of war, all blazing away at once. 

After she had passed through the fleet, and again been rowed into 
the haven, “ the dutiful children,” says Consett, “ paid tiieir last com- 
pliment to their mother with one general roar of cannon ; and this ov(t, 
there was a grand banquet in the evening ; the Court and flag officers 
assembling on the shore of the haven, and closing tlie scene with unani- 
mity.” A few days afterwards the boat was brought from Croustadt and 
laid up at St. Petersburgh, “ to be taken care of.” 

Now, when we think of Peter’s Jiomage to tliis little boat, we are 
inclined to believe that whenever opportunities were offered him of serving 
those who had served him, he did it graciously and generously ; indeed 
we have seen something illustrative of this in his acts towards his old 
acquaintances in humble life at Zaandam. Rude were the times in which 
Peter lived ; but trifles,” they say, mark the character of man ; and 
the Czar’s conduct in regard to the mother of his fleet,” goes far to prove 
that he was not wanting ingratitude; a qualification on which nien may 
not care to pride themselves, but winch none are willing to admit they 
are without. 

At the moment that we write, France and England, to say notliing of 
Turkey, are watching with intense interest the proceedings of .Russia ; 
and we may naturally speculate on what position the mighty empire 
would have held in the scale of nations, had it not been for Peter’s foresight 
and energy in planning a navy, organizing a military force, and identifying 
himself with the practical details of the one, and the discipline of the 
other, until both worked together for the benefit of his country and his 
people. Thus it will be seen, the defence of his empire Mas his first 
thought : this arranged, he looked to its laM^s and social position ; and, 
according to the talents given him, worked till death to make his kingdom 
great. Still we must never forget that, as the old French proverb tells 
us, ‘‘ Man proposes and-'God disposes and that Peter, like Napoleon, 
and all the mighty upon earth, have been but instruments — ^little tools 
in fact — in the hands of Providence, working out the will of the Lord 
to those grand purposes, which God pleases to keep at present in the 
hollow of His hand.” , 


EDUCATION. 

Thelwall thought it very unfair to influence a child’s mind by incul- 
cating any opinions before it had come to years of discretion to choose for 
itself. I showed him my garden, and told him it was my botanical garden. 
‘‘How so?” said he; “it is covered with weeds.” “Oh!” I replied, 
“ that is only because it has not yet come to its age of discretion and 
choice. The weeds, you see, have taken the liberty to grow, and I 
tliought it unfair in me to prejudice the soil in favour of roses and straw 
berries.” — CpZrERiBOE. * 




“ Yo clilFs, in hoary grandeur piled 
High o’er the glimmering dale, 

Ye woods, along whose windings wild 
Murmurs the solemn gale.” 

Beattie. 

On tho Gloucestershire side of tlie Avon, and crowning the northern 
summits of its rocky cliffs, is situated the parish of Clifton, once a beau- 
tiful and romantic assemblage of woods, rocks, pasture, and down, but 
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which is now gradually succumbing to bricks and mortar. Crescents, 
squares, terraces, and villas with their gardens, have so extended of late 
years that the visitor of twenty years back, but. for the surpassingly 
beautiful prospect? it commands^ would; scarcely recognise the spot. As 
a town, built with ev^ery attention to luxury and adornment, Clifton 
differs but little from any other of our popular watering-places ; and to be 
fully aware of its peculiar attractions, we must find our way to the highest 
point of St. Vincent's Rocks, a summit three hundred feet above the 
carriage-road which winds along the base. Here we find ourselves over- 
looking a ravine through which flows the river Avon ; the richly-tinted 
rocks on either side shooting up precipitately to a vast height, so nearly 
equal, and the strata so nearly corresponding, tliat hardly a doubt can ])e 
entertained of the chasm having been formed by s(mie violent natural 
convulsion. Between these ranges of cliffs, in a spact? nowhere ex<*eediiig 
one hundred and fifty yards in breadth, the Avon pursues a ser])entine 
course for about a mile and a half. On the Gloucestershire side, for a 
long way, thecliflfe are void of trees and verdure ; but on the o])posite banks 
of the river, spread the lovely woods of Leigh, \vhich clothe tlu* pi-cci pilous 
rocks with thick verdure, stretch for more than a mile in true forest 
character, and then melt away into a green mantle of young plantations. 

These woods, the popular resort of the artist, the valetudinarian, and 
the pleasure-seeker, would now, we think, rather sur}>riso ]\Ir. Fosbrooke, 
who, writing some fifty years since, thus speaks of the vie\r from 8t. Vin- 
cent’s Rocks : — 

‘‘ Were it not for the formalities which the hand of man has introduced, 
Clifton wolild bo unrivalled. Saint Vincent's Rocks, once the appropiiat ' 
DQsidence of a hermit, still retain sublimity, in despite of the encroach- 
ments of art, and the paltry-lopped pollards as regular as an orcdiard, 
which ruin the beauty of the opposite side. Would it were clothed with 
oak»y contemporary with the .Druids ; for if it now be impossible to 
triiwense the banks of the Avon without being attracted; to the spot, wliat 
would; itt be if time, nature’s workman, had been uninterrupted in his task 

lilfeduce’s workman has, however, not been remiss* in training up the 
pollknik (swhich so disgusted the learned antiqpary)^ to form, a wood, 
boasdiif^^ft almost every tree indigenous to this country, andiudueli presents 
a scenwo^fiyiage as exuberant as it is varied. 

The higlit point from which so magnificent aik view us oMiined, also 
commands a rocky pier, from which the now suBpanaiom bridge was 
intended, to hang, its slender threads^ about nino'lmiidbedi AM. across, to a 
similar pier, on the summit off tite' opposite woodtouwlL TB» abutments 
for this stupendous undertaking'! hnwo long been finished', as well as the 
towers to support the roadway, batr die eliatns are not suspended ; lor 
upwards of forty tiiousand pounds having’ been expended, no more money 
is forthcoming, and the undertaking has been abandoned. A bar of iron 
still stretches across, on which visitors were permitted to travel from side 
to side, in a wicker basket; but this fragile conveyance has been Ibr 
some time removed, 

Mr. West's observatory — which every one who goes to Clifton fails not 
to visit — stands in the centre of the well-known Roman encampment, the 
line of fortification of which is still easily traced, in the shape of nearly 
half a circle, having the steepest part of the cliff* for its base, and forming 
one of the vast chain of encampments of which Bristol seemed to have once 
formed the centre. About ninety feet below the observatory, a cave called 
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the Giant’s Hole opens out into the face of the rock. It is spacious, com- 
manding a splendid view, and was formerly a hennitage. William of 
Wyrcestre, who visited it in 1480, speaks of it, “as the hermitage with 
an oratory, or chapel, in the most dangero\is part of the rock, called 
Ghyston Cliffe, situated in a cave of the rock, twenty yards in depth, in 
the same rock above the river Avon, in honour of 8t. Vincent, who ^ 
suffered martyrdom at Valencia, in Spain a.d. 305.” Tliis statement of 
its having been a chapel was confirmed by Mr. West, who in making 
his inclined gallery and circular flight of steps as a mode of ascent from 
the Giant’s Hole to his observatory, discovered the mullioii of a Gothic 
window, or more probably of some shrine. 

Clifton down is but of small extent, and Si. Vincent’s Rocks do not 
continue along its river front to any great length ; but in the disUiuce we 
may still see the Avon, skirted on its north shore by steep clifls, known 
by the name of Black Rock, from the beautiful dark marble wliicli its 
quarries yield, and which supply, from an inexhaustible fund, inalerials 
for repairing the roads iji Bristol and ifs neighbourhood. The stone is 
sometimes polished for chiiniiey-pieccs, iJibc., but it is chiefly burnt for 
lime, for which purpose vast quantities are explotled with gunpowder, 
the sounds reverberating from cliff to cliff*, with a singulariy-startling 
effect. Close to the turnpike which divides lliudham and Clifton downs 
were formed, in 1836, the Zoological Gardens, now flourishing in full 
vigour, and ofl’oring other attractions, in the form of galas, athletic 
games, &c. 

At the base of St. Vincent’s Wells, and near to the river, stands the 
Hotwcdl House, a small structure of the Tuscan order, co\'criiig the 
celebrated spring which, for so many centuries, has attracted invalids. 
Its efficacy appears to have been first discovered by sailoi’s, who used to 
resort to it for the cure of scorbutic complaints. According to the 
analysis of Mr. Ilerapath, chemist of Bristol, the j)nnci})al contents of 
the waters are carbonate of magnesia, sulpliato of Unie, and chloride of 
sodium, in conjunction with carbonic acid gas and nitrogen gas; anti 
being the nearest to common water, it is the safest mineral spring -in 
England. It may be imbibed as a pure, slightly-aci<liilated fluid, to allay 
febrile thirst, and is also useful in dyspepsia. Chemically considered, it 
is said not to have sufficient properties to produce any sensible effects oii 
the constitution, unless drank largely and for some length of time, though 
it orjce had a celebrity which led to its being securely bottled and sent 
to all parts of the kingdom. In fact, the salubrious air of Clifton has 
now almost superseded the fame of the tepid springs, an appellation much 
more appropriate than the term “ hot ” wells ; for water, reaching at the 
utmost but 76^ of heat, can scarcely be termed more than warm. Its 
real temperature is seldom found to exceed 73*^, and indeed the water 
requires to be pumped for some time before it can be obtained at this 
degree of heat. 

In 1755, a singular phenomenon is recorded as having occurred to tlie 
springs ; the water suddenly became quite red, and so very turbid that 
it was unfit for use. T he water, also, of a common well at Kings- 
wood at once turned as black as ink, and so continued for upwards of a 
fortnight. The tide, also, of the river Avon flowed back, contrary to its 
natural course, and various other effects of some unknown convulsion of 
the earth were perceived in various places, and which were shortly after 
accounted for, by the fact of the great earthquake of Lisbon having 
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happeiieri on the same day that the several phenomena were first per- 
ceived. 

The climate of Clifton is peculiarly genial : it rains perhaps more than 
in most parts of western England, but the limestone rock quickly .absorbs 
the wet through its strata, and the surface, therefore, in a few hours after 
the rain has ceased, becomes perfectly dry ; and from this reason, too, 
scarcely any humidity exists in the air. The locality has consequently 
become a most desirable one for consumptive patients, w ho here find an 
alleviation of their distressing malady; the pure, mild, genial air and 
crystalline waters, mitigating for a short time the woes they cannot heal ; 
for, that cures are too often sought in vain, the cliurchyards of* Clifton 
and its neigh bouiliood bear most melancholy testimony. In alluding to 
this malady, which is justly called the “ scourge of Britain,’* we cannot 
refrain from introducing the following statement given by Mr. Farr, 
who collated and commented upon the official report of tlie Hegistrar- 
Gerieral. It may perhaps draw attention to a subject of vital importance to 
the young. “ This most fatal disease,” remarks Mr. Farr, attacks with 
most destructive partiality the female sex. Thirty-one thousand and 
ninety English women died in one year (1838) of the incurable malady. 
Will not. this impressive fact” he continues, ‘‘induce persons of rank 
and influence to set their countrywomen right in one particular article 
of their dress, and lead them to abandon a practice which disfigures the 
body, strangles the chest, produces nervous or other disorders, and has 
an unquestionable tendency to implant an incurable hectic malady in the 
frame ? Girls have no more need of artificial bones and bandages than 
the young of the opposite sex !” To this remark. Dr. Granville adds, 
“It is very justly stated that compression by costume prevents the 
expansion of the chest, and, with the indoor life which Englishwomen lead, 
deprives them of free draughts of vital air, whereby the altered blood 
deposits tuberculous matter with a fatally-unnatural facility.” 

The botanical features of the country round Bristol, and especially 
near Clifton Springs, arc highly interesting. In a catalogue, recently 
compiled by Mr. G. II. Stevens (a resident), and published in the ‘West 
of England Journal,’ three hundred and seventy-live specimens are enu- 
merated as part of those found in the immediate neighbourhood. Many 
of them are of extreme rarity, and' of some, the habitats described are 
the only ones known in England. The richest fields are the downs, the 
rocks, and the woods of Leigh. The geology is equally interesting. 
The rocks, composed oC carboniferous limestone, varying in colour from 
light: red to brown, dark grey, and blue. In the fissures, numerous 
quartz crystals, rhomboidal stalactites, and dog’s-tooth spars arc found. 
The rock crystals are the hardest and brightest that this country produces, 
and for that reason are called Biistol diamonds; some in their colour 
resemble amethysts from the manganese which enters into their crystalliza- 
tion ; where the bed is particularly ferruginous, they approach in colour 
towards the topaz ; and in some specimens the crystals, owing to a basis 
of iron, are of a ruby colour. In the newer red sandstone formation, 
with the dolomitic conglomerate, saurian remains of great interest, as 
forming three new genera, have been recently discovered. 


M. J. 
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In the angles and crevices that occurred in the obscure walls of the cliasni, 

I found several colonies of that curious insect the soashh^ l>ristletail {Ma- 
chilis marilimd). It is interesting to observe the brilliant refulgence of 
metallic colour bestowed on a creature nocturnal in its season of general 
activity, and haunting obscure recesses during the day. Tlio insects of 
this genus are clothed with minute scales, whose edges lap over each other. 
In full-grown specimens of this species the scales reflect prismatic colours, 
undistinguishable, indeed, into individual rays, yet producing a combined 
effect of varied hues, very rich and lustrous. Jn many siiecimens, espe- 
cially those of younger age, tliis colouring is much less conspicuous, or 
altogether lacking, being replaced by a dark iron-grey tint. I’ko scales, 
taken singly, form beautiful microscopic objects ; they b(‘ar the closest 
resemblance in form, structure, and markings, to those which cover the 
wings of butterflies, and to which all the varied hues and patterns of those 
lovely insects are owing. 

We returned from the Earthquake through the Valley of the I'unchbowl, 
the course of a little brook, which originates near the middle of the island, 
and forms there a pond of considerable expanse, and then winds, half-con- 
cealed, through a spongy bog to the edge of the cliffs. The smaller Duck- 
weed (^Lemna minor') was found partially covering the surface of the ix)ol 
with a mantle of deceitful verdure and one of the numerous kinds of pond 
weed {Potamogeton^ was floating in the brook, together with tlie Water- 
crowfoot {Ranunculus aguatilis)^ a plant remarkable *for the very diverse 
appearance assuinod by its leaves under different circumstances. It com- 
monly grows in the midst of water; .such of its leaves as reach to the 
surface, and are exposed to the air, arc threc-lobcd and very slightly 
notched ; while such as grow immersed in the water are cut into narrow 
threads, almost as fine as hair. 

The mossy bog, which felt to the foot as if we were treading on a satu- 
rated sponge, yielded us two interesting plants. The one was the .Asphodel 
{Narthccinm ossifragurn), a sjnke of small lily-like yellow flowers springing 
from a creeping root. The other was the Sundew {Drosera rotundifolin)^ 
one of the few plants that form natural insect-traps. It was the first time 
that I had ever seen it in a living state, and I looked with much interest on 
its radiating crown of rounded leaves, each .set at the end of a flattenetl 
footstalk, and covered with red hairs or bristles. On plucking a leaf to 
examine it more closely, w’e perceive that every one of these minute hairs 
is tipped with a globule of fluid, as clear as a dew-drop, but as clammy and 
adhesive as glue ; capable of retaining small flics and other insects, wdiich 
incautiously alight upon the leaves. This viscous fluid is exhaled by 
glands at the extremities of the bristles, under the influence of the sun’s 
rays ; w^hence the common English appellation, as well as the scientific 
one ; the word Drosera being derived from the Greek l^otrnc, dewv. That 
the object of the secretion is the capture of insects* is highly })robable, from 
what w'c learn by comparison of these w^ith* other plants, wlK^re a similar 
end is olj^tained by different means ; but of what benefit to the jilant the 
prey can be, when captured and detained by so ingenious a device, botanists 
have not as yet been able to decide. It is conjectured that some element 
may be given out, during the decomposition of the animal substance, which 
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may be requisite for the sustenance, or at least the health, of these strange 
plants. Both the asphodel and the sundew were growing in considerable 
abundance in this particular locality. 

We came now to the curious object whicli gives name to the little valley, 
the Punchbowl. It is a basin of the common granite, four feet in diameter, 
and one in depth, with an uniform thickness of six inches. Both the con- 
cave and the convex surfaces are segments of very perfect spheres ; and 
the whole conformation is so regular as scarcely to permit a doubt that it is 
the work of art. And yet, when we inquire what could be the purpose of 
such a piece of sculpture, and how it could have got to a situation so wild, 
so remote from any trace of man, and altogether so unlikely as the side of 
this boggy valley — especially considering that its weight must have pre- 
sente<l no small obstacle to its removal from any other locality — we know 
not what answer can be returned. The only suggestion tliat appears at all 
probable to my own mind, is that it may have been the baptismal font of 
some very ancient chapel, of which no other vestige now remains. Even 
its hard and solid substance has begun to yield to the gnawing tooth of 
time, — ‘‘ temjRis edax rerum for the vicissitudes of the seasons arc already 
dissolving the bond which united the heterogenous materials of feldspar, 
mica, and quartz, in one mass ; and disintegrated nodules of the last-named 
substance are lying loosely in the concavity, as if a smart hailstorm had 
just expended itself. 

We could not leave the island without paying a visit to the lighthouse. 
We had watched, •evening after evening, from the thronged promenade of 
Capstone Hill, its brilliant torch-like flame, as it ajipeared, first a tiny 
spark, gradually increasing to a ruddy glare, then waning to a spark again, 
and, after a few seconds of total darkness, reappearing, to go through a 
similar evolution. Night after night, on those warm dewy summer evenings, 
had >ve lingered on the rocks, with scores of other idlers as interested as 
ourselves, to mark the first appearance of the light on distant Lundy, and, 
watch in hand, to count the moments, which, with unvarying regularity, 
elapsed between the successive revolutions. 

The ligiithouse, which has been built rather more than thirty years, is 
plkced on the highest sumpiit of the island ; a point not quite five hundred 
feet above the level of the sea ; but its own height elevates the lantern 
eighty feet above this. The white pillar-like structure is conspicuously 
visible from almost all parts of the island ; and it often seems nearer than 
it really is. It looked but a very little way behind the Farm, but we found 
it the walk of a mile. Lapwings were wheeling round us with their well- 
known rapid circling flight, as we w^alkcd across the moor ; uttering, some- 
times close to our heads, and the next moment at a distance, their' plaintive 
cries of Peewit ! peewit I” 

The lighthouse appears a structure of gi*eat strength, built of massive 
hewn stones of granite, as well as the accessory buildings appropriated to 
the use of the lightkeepers. From the purity of the atmosphere on this 
lone rock, the whiteness of the stone is still unsullied by speck or stain ; 
and the period of its duration is as yet too brief for the action of the weather 
to have had any perceptible influence in wearing down the angles of the 
stone, or even in defacing the lines of the quarryman’s chisel. 

A staircase of stone steps leads up to the lantern, which is a room fifteen 
feet in diameter, surrounded by panes of thick plate-glass about two and a 
half feet square. The light is placed in tiie centre, within a cage, having 
an octagonal revolving frame : each of the eight squares, of which it is 
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composed, consists of many large lenses of varying powers, so arranged 
that the light shall be in the focus of all. In order to accomplish this, the 
central part of every lens, except the middle one, is cut away ; and thus we 
behold a perfect lens in the centre, surrounded by successively-diminishing 
segments of larger lenses. Square mirrors are placed both above and 
below, in many rows, at such angles as shall reflect the liglit upon th§ 
surface of the sea. 

The whole combination of refraction and reflection has the effect of pro- 
ducing a most intense glare, when the eye of the beholder is immediately 
opposite the centre of any one of the lenses. The power of the light, 
indeed, may be imagined, from the fact that it shines with a strong and 
vivid glare at Ilfracombe, which is twenty-two miles distant. But this 
intensity of light is only momentary: by means of wheel-work, the motive 
power of which is a weight- and-chain pulley, like that of a clock, the 
eight-sided frame revolves around the light, with a uniform motion, per- 
forming the complete circle in sixteen minutes. Thus a period of two 
minutes elapses from one moment of greatest intensity to the next ; the 
interval being occupied by a gradual diminution of the apparent light, till 
the dimmest point is attained ; and then a gradual increase to the brightest. 
At a great distance there occurs an interval of total obscurity ; but this is 
only because the rays are too feeble to be appreciable so far. Within a 
circle of a few miles the light never quite disappears. 

The fatality which the lanterns of lighthouses occasion to birds has been 
often mentioned ; it is, however, a curious circumstance. Lundy Light, it 
appears, is responsible for its full share of these casualties. The keepers 
informed us that sometimes four dozen birds are found in a single morning, 
either killed or helpless, outside the lantern. They mentioned blackbirds 
as habitually flying against the panes, and fluttering down until they are 
caught ill tlie gallery. Snipes dash against the glass with such force as to 
cut open their breasts ; a result, no doubt, promoted by the sharp and knifo- 
like ridge of the breast bone. Probably many of these accidents are attri- 
butable to the early habits of birds, wakeful and active before the glare of 
the artificial light has been dimmed by the advancing day ; but, doubtless, 
many occur to migratory birds, performing their long aerial voyage ; as 
birds of passage are generally believed to perform their journey under cover 
of night. 

I did not hear that these involuntary attacks had ever the effect of in- 
juring the plate-glass against which they are directed ; but at the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse it is recorded, that one of the panes was shivered to pieces 
by the forcible flight of a gull, to which it was no less fatal. Tlie bird was 
found dead in the gallery, a pointed fragment of the glass, two inches in 
length, having penetrated its throat. The force of the shock was less a 
matter of surprise, when it was discovered to be that large and powerful 
species, the herring-gull. ♦ 

So great is the power of the lenses, that when the sun is shining, the 
keepers are compelled to exercise caution iii entering the lantern for the 
purpose of cleaning the lamps. The concentrated rays woultl quickly set 
their clothes on fire, if brought into the focus ; blinds are therefore neces- 
sary, which are always kept down during sunshine. 

The lamp is a large Argand burner, of four circular wicks, placed con- 
centrically, or surrounding each other, with intervals between. In descend- 
ing, we were shown into a chamber filled witli tiie large cylindrical glass 
* chimneys to be used for the lamp : here they are kept in store, arranged on 
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shelves round the room. Eighteen dozen, as we were told, was the number 
that we saw. The stores are replenished at certain intervals from a vessel 
loaded and sent round by the Trinity House, to. visit in succession all tlie 
lighthouses on the coast. 

At the bottom of the edifice there is a second light-chamber facing the 
sea. Here are placed nine hemispherical reflectors, made of copper, 
polished and silvered within their cwncavity. They are set in twd rows, 
four above five, arranged in the arc of a large circle. A lamp is jdaced in 
the focal centre of each, the smoke from which is led off by a tube, passing 
through each reflector to a common cliiinney behind. 

TJjis lower light is cliiefly of use to ships when near the island. As 
long as it continues in sight, when approaching the shore, they are safe ; 
but tljc moment it is shut in by the intermediate summit of the pre- 
cipice, they are in dangerous proximity to the rocks, and must haul off till 
they see it again. 

The fogs, whicli arc so prevalent on this coast in winter, are the most 
fatal occasions of shipwreck. It is then in vain that the watchful keeper 
trims the lamp, and in vain the inventions of optical science arc employed 
to magnify the liglit. The dense and blinding mist absorbs the rays, and 
intercepts the friendly warning. About three years ago, the keeper in- 
formed us, a vessel came asliore in a dense fog on the rocks just below th(' 
liglitJionse. All the crew took to their boat, but were never afterwards 
heard of, being doubtless swallowed up in the tremendous surf that daslies 
ill during heavy >veather among those rugged rocks. One person alone 
was saved, a sailor-boy, but a passenger on board this craft. The lioat had 
put oft’ without him ; but tlie crew, on discovering that lie was left beliind, 
told him to Jump overboard, and they would pick him u[). He, Jiowcn er, 
was afraid to do this, as lie could not swim ; preferring to take his chance 
where he was. 

Tlie poor lad remained on the wreck till morning daw ned ; meanwhile, the 
tide had receded, and had left the vessel high and dry upon tlie shore. Ho 
found he could with ease jump down from tlie bows upon tlie rocks below ; 
w'hence, with no great tUfliculty, he clambered up the precipice, told ids 
sad tale, and met with hospitality and sympathy. 

After drinking in the wide-spread prospect lying in a vast circle aroiiini, 
looking by turns upon the long range of English and Welsh coast, upon 
the sea, .sleeping and sparkling in the suif s bright rays, and upon the island 
beneath, whose whole outline the eye could here take in, almost as if it Iiad 
been laid down in a map, we cast “ one longing lingering look behind,” 
with a moral certainty that we should see that sight no more, and bade 
farewell to the lightliouse. 

It i^rovcd indeed a farewell to the little isle itself; for, as we descended, 
we saw a skiff even now approaching the shore, sent expressly from Ilfra- 
combe to fetch one of our party to a near lelative in urgent sickness. There 
were several ])oints of interest which we had only imperfectly, or not at 
all, examined ; and we would willingly have spent another day on the 
pleasant little spot. But this was now out of the question ; the case w;is 
pressing, the Mind was fair, the boat was waiting at the beacli ; we took n 
hasty leave of our kind and courteous friend, and were in a few minutes 
skininiing the waves, and looking back to the fast-receding rock, where 
had spent a few days of almost unmingled gratification. 
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ROSE MILLER; OR, THE SNOW-STORM. 

It was a fine day in August when a middle-aged female tapped at the- 
easement of a cottage. ‘‘May I come in?” cried she; “ why is your door 
locked?” “ I have been in the garden,” answered Mrs. Haiker, as she let 
ill her neiglilioiir, Mrs. Clark. “ I thought it safer to make sure the door, 
for there are a great many strangers about now, you know.” “ Arc you 
busy?” ‘‘ Not very. I have this shirt to mend, that’s all.” “ Then with 
your leave I will take out my knitting,” said Mrs. Clark ; “ I am so tired 
of being alone that 1 should be glad of a little company.” IMrs. Harker 
smiled. “ You see what a thing use is,” said she ; “ when your young 
imm and women are all out, you think yourself fjuite lonesome; while 1, 
who have no one here but myself all day long, have no such feeling.” 
“ Haven’t you, indeed?” returned she. “ 1 often tell my young folks they 
make so mueli noise I should like to rim right away from them ; but I fancy 
I should be readier to come back than ever I was to go.” “I’d warrant 
you would,” said the other ; “ no burden fits the back so well as its own ; 
and well for ns it is so, if we could but think it.” By this time Mrs. Clark 
had seated herself on the threshold, and Mrs. Harker had drawn her ehaii* 
to th(‘ entrance. A.s tlic last words wore' spoken a young woman walked iiy. 
For tlie rnonnuit IMrs. Clark bent her eyes on her knitting ; but no sooner 
had she passed the door than she leaned backwards, and, laying her hand 
on the pavement, she continued to gaze after her. “ Poor thing !” siglied 
Mrs. Harker. “ She’s out of sight now,” said Mrs. Clark, settling herself 
as before, and knitting with double earnestness to make up for the time she 
had lost ; “ .she w ouldn’t give us a .single look.” “ She never docs,” said the 
other; ‘‘her eye.s are always on the gTOiind, and if you don’t speak to her, 
slic never docs to you.” “ Have you seen the baby ?” asked Mrs. Clark. 
“No; she never carrio.s it into the street,” said Mrs. Harker. “ I don’t 
believe she? would show’ herself tlierc, if she could help it.” “ M'^cll, I think 
she makes too much of it,” said Mrs. Clark; “she’s not the only one by 
dozens that has done as she has, or will do again.” “ The offence is common 
oiiougli, indeed,” returned Mrs. Harker ; “ but that does not make it les.s. 
So much the worse that girls have not more grace than to act in such a way. 
So much the worse that, like Pose, they don’t feel, as they ought, that they 
have lost tlieir place in .society, and, with their innocence, forfeited their 
right to the respect tiiat is due to innocence only.” “ Pooh, neiglibouv ! ” 
.said Mrs. Clark, “ you are too nice. It’s wrong, I don’t deny, but slie 
mayn’t make the worse woman for it; after all, 1 shouldn’t wonder if she 
and Willy c^me together at last.” “Never, never!” cried Mrs. Harker. 
“ I know Willy too well for that ;'and as to poor Pose, how can she, or any 
otlier female, win back that she has parted witli — tlie name, the feeling of a 
virtuous woman? No; a girl may blazon out her shame, and others may 
look on it as w e do, as a sin of no deep dye ; but her own heart will tell her 
a truth she can never deny, and she will bo forced to own, to herself at 
least, that penitence, even in God’s sight, cannot bring back the purity she 
has lost, and that she can never again be in any man’s eyes that w hich she 
was before she w'ent astray.” “Ay! well,” said IMrs. Clark, “much as 
they say Pose feels it, I grieve more for poor AVilly tlian I do for her, he 
is such a nice young man.” ‘'I grieve lor them both,” said the other. 
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‘‘ Oh ! it is a sad tiling when vice steps in between the yonng and good, and 
crushes tJie flowers that were blowing in their path. Shame on tlie heartless 
wretcii, I say, whether he be poor or rich, who betrays her whom it is his 
duty to protect.” 

The jiarties of whom these women were speaking were neighbours' chil- 
dren. Their parents lived close to each other, and almost from infamy 
Willy King and Rose Miller were playmates and friends. They went to 
school together, returned together, and might always be seen going hand-in- 
hand to church together. If the weeds in King's garden were to bo pulled 
up. Rose helped Willy; if the grass grew in Miller's little court, AVilly, of 
course, helped Rose to get rid of it. Both were apt children at s(jhool ; 
Willy, in particular, won the praises of his master and of the good minister, 
who watched over his y^ung flock with a parent's care. Y cars made no 
difference in their feelings towards each other, unless it was that VV^illy's 
love for Rose was more marked than hers for him. At an early age he laid 
been employed to tend the sheep on Mr. Robins’s farm, and was soon, as 
the shepherd said, worth his weight in gold, so trusty and careful was he. 
Rose went to service in the parish, but after a time returniid home, and 
supported herself by her needle. When Willy (for he was never known by 
any other name) was about twenty-one, the owner of the greater part of tJie 
parish became of age, on which occasion he paid a visit to the Hall, He 
brought with him a great number of servants : among tlieso his own man, 
Newton, was at once tlie admiration of all the girls in the village. Sir 
Richard himself, they all maintained, was not to be named in the same day 
with him, either in dress or looks. 

Mr. Robins's farjii lay close to the plantation that skirted the boundary 
of the park. Jt was a lovely evening in the summer when Willy and Rose 
were seen walking together on the road which ran along both. They were 
ill earnest discourse, and Willy at times spoke loud, and his cheek was 
flushed. Then both were silent. Suddenly Willy stopped short, and, 
facing Rose, said, “ We must know each other’s mind once and for all. 1 
have loved you before I knew what the word meant ; I shall love you as long 
as I have breath. My master has this day made me his shepherd, and 
given me the cottage to live in. My mother, you know, is to share my 
home with me, as 1 promised her when my father died ; but you can raise 
no objection to this, for she has alway,s been as fond of you as of myself. 
T can support you, and support you well — say, then, say at a word, will you 
be my wife ? ” “We aro^ too young," said Rose coolly, “ to think of such a 
thing.” “ We were younger when you gave me your word to marry me 
as soon as I could maintain you,” cried he. “ Have I done anything to 
oflfend you ? ” “ Nothing,” said she ; “ you have always been kind to me.” 
“ Kind to you !” repeated he, in a voice that trembled ; “ who with the 
heart of a man could be otherwise than kind to you ? but that’s not to the 
purpose. I am not to be deceived, nor are you deceiving yourself. I am 
not what I was to you, though you are more than ever to me.” “ What do 
you mean?” said she, colouring. “That there is one there,” answered 
he, pointing to the Hall, ‘‘ who, coming between us like a thunder-cloud, 
has changed your feeling towards me.” “ Jealous ? ” said she. “ If you 
like to call it so,” replied he. “ And have I not cause ? Rose, you did not 
come here to meet me. I saw you from the hill-side, and jumped over the 
hedge to you. I know M^ho is not far off*. What makes him more worthy 
of you than I am, or a better man ? Is he younger ? are his limbs less 
straight than mine ? is his strength greater, and would he face more dangers, 
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brave sterner hardships, than I ? Look at me, Rose. Can he boast any- 
thiiij^ over me but the fine clothes he wears, and can you jud^e of the heart 
by them ? But he is more genteel in his way tlian 1. Will tlie manners he 
apes feed you, soothe you, comfort you uiulei all trials more surely than 
the gentleness, the kindness, the truthfulness, that is born from nature 
and from' early att'ection? Can he offer you a home, safer, quieter, more 
virtuous than 1, though 1 have nothing grand to ask you to accoi)t? Can 
his mother, if he has one, look upon you with more love than miiH‘ has long 
done, and yearned to call you her daughter?’’ He stoo<l silent, glowing in 
all the bloom and beauty of manhood and truth. “ You go a gr(?at way,” 
said Hose at last. Mr. Newton has never spoken to mo in this way.” 

Has he spoken what the world may hear, and his own heart approve ? 
Are his promises worth listening to, Rose ?” and he fixed his eyes on her. 

That silver tongue of his has poison under it, and his whispers are whis- 
pers of woe to you. Judge between us. You have known me from a child. 
Was there ever a moment in which you feared to trust yourself with me, in 
which I forgot myself, and uttered a word, or gave you a look, you would 
wish to forget? Will you say the same of him? No ; and for what reason? 
Because real love, the love which God approves and blesses, the love that 
is born, best nourished, between equals, is as modest as the light, is as pure 
as the snow. Hose, you arc on the very brink of danger.” I have no 
fe«ar for myself,” said slie. ‘^Why should you fear for me?” ‘‘Not 
because I think there is anything wrong in your heart,” said he quickly, 
“ but because you are too pure and good to think evil of others ; too lamb- 
like to guard yourself against the wolf that seeks to make you his prey” 
(he changed his voice as he looked at her tenderly) ; “ and you are so pretty, 
so gentle and loving— at least you used to be. Trust mo, trust me, Hose ; 
once and for all, will you or w ill you not marry me ? ” Her hand w as 
clasped in his, her colour came and went, and her lip qniv^ered. At tliat 
moment a whistle w^as heard. Slie disengaged herself, but, before a w'ord 
could be spoken, New'ton was seen close at hand. “ Go, go ! ” cried Rose 
to Willy. He paused an instant, threw' a glance at each which could never 
again be forgotten, sprang over the hedge, and stood alone in hLs misery. 

The shooting season w^as over, and as there was no hunting in the neigh- 
bourhood, the family loft the Hall. There w'ere strange and disgraceful 
reports spread abroad, and the tongue of scandal w as busy with the name of 
Hose. Willy heard all, and was wretched ; he could not disbelieve, but to 
credit those reports w'as agony. A few weeks, however, put all doubts at 
an end ; suspicion became fact. Mr. Hooper, the good minister before 
named, wdio had lost none of his interest in Willy, now felt very uneasy 
about him. He grieved for his disappointment, and lie dreaded still more 
its effect upon him. He was in the habit of visiting his mother, w^ho was 
in ill health, and to her he mentioned the sad affair that had occurred, and 
asked her how her son bore it. “ As a man, sir,” said she ; “ and I may 
add, as a Christian. He is cut to the quick, and his happiness is ruined ; 
but he never says a word against Rose ; indeed he never uiontions her, by 
name at least ; and if tliere is any difference in him, he is more gentle, more 
kind and thoughful of me than ever. I was afraid it might unsettle him.’^ 
“ And I too,” said Mr. Hooper. “ But it lias not ; ho is as temperate now' 
as he always was. It is only by his pale cheek, his looks, his sighs, that I 
can see how much he suffers ; if a word is on ray lip against her, his Silence 
checks it.” “ It is not for us, sinners as we are in one way or other, to rail 
against any fellow-being,” said Mr. Hooper ; “ it is quite enough that the 
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offender fall into the hands of the living God, without creatures like himself 
adding to his woo. It is more fitting to pray for tlie guilty than to tax. our 
minds for harsh words; and to say, God be merciful to an erring sister, 
than to talk of her error.” 

A few days after this Mr. Hooper had an opportunity of speaking to 
Willy himself. “ I was afraid,” said the good man, “ that you might have 
been tempted to take some rasli step.” “Enlist, I suppose?” said he. 
“ No, sir, whilst my mother lives I will never leave her. She looks to me 
for everything, and shall I fail in my promise to her because anotlier has 
failed in hers tome? My mother claims my first duty, and it is all my 
comfort to pay it her. When she dies, I, 1 — ” “ Will go for a soldier,” 

said Mr. Hooper. “ I can’t stay here,” said he bitterly ; “ I feel the shame 
of another too much to witness i£, or to hear of it. Oh ! if a woman knew 
the pain she could give an honest heart, she would be careful how she 
wounded it,” “ If she would reflect,” said Mr. Hooper, “ how hateful her 
offence is in the ej^es of God, surely she would be careful to guard her 
innocence.” “ Hush, sir ! ” saicl Willy, “ the thought that God is displeased 
with her kills me. Pray for her ; pray, as I do, that lie may forgive her. 
And why should I be unsteady? Can drink really drown sorrow, and 
heal an aching heart? Wliy should I add my sin to her account who has so 
heavy a one of her own, and show myself wicked as well as weak ? No, 
no, perhaps I deserved the blow ; at least I will bow to it, because T feel 
that if her hand dealt it, a mightier One than hers permitted it to fall, for 
some good purpose, no doubt.” 

At Christmas his mother died. His cotlage was now very lonely, and 
• he resolved on enlisting as soon as he could leave his master properly. The 
winter was very severe, and Februar}’^ set in with heavy falls of snow. 
TJie poor sheep required constant watching, and Willy was newer from his 
post. A relation was now living with him. The day had been cold aiul 
stormy, and towards evening the weather had become fearful ; the snow fell 
so fast and thick that road and track were no longer visible. Alarmed for 
his flock, he had gone to see that they were safe before tlie storm began. 
The poor widow, his housekeeper, now grew very anxious for his return ; 
she opened the door, and trjed to reach the gate, but in vain ; she looked, 
but her eye could discern nothing ; she listened for a voice, but no sound 
reached lier ear, and the night was passed in the utmost dread. Early in 
the morning Mr. Robins came to the cottage, and hearing that Willy was 
still absent, he caused efery search to be made for him. But he was not to 
be found. The men counted the sheep — one only Avas missing. Again they 
tried to tnick every path. At length one of them Avith a pike struck 
against some substance. Under a drift of snoAV lay Willy, the sheep in his 
arms. Tliey raised him up and bore him to his home, where they tried every 
means to recover him. The neAvs had spread quickly, and Mr. Hooper was 
soon at his bedside. Willy was exhausted, but sensible ; he looked at him. 
“ I could not let the straggler perish for Rose’s sake,” said he ; “ save 
Jier for mine I ” These were his last words ; he neither spoke nor turned 
afterwards. 


The friendships of the world are oft 
Confed’i’acies in vice, or leagues of ideasuro. 
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TlTAIICli. 


There aro several of our birds which, witlioiit being good singers, .add 
some sli.are to tlm melody, and much to the life, wJiich in sprijig-time is so 
characteristic of the woods of our island. Such .are the cuckoo and the 
dove, whose monotonous tones arc plefising’ from their association with 
jiature and with spring. Such is the loud note of the nuthateli, which 
utters its cry of “Guiree! guireel guireo!” as it runs along the boughs 
of the trees, or rejoices in the kernel which its strong bill has just enabled 
it to extract from the shell. 8uch, too, is the cry of the fly-c.atcher, which, 
though the bird is no singer, has a chirp of joy and triumph, as it darts 
from its post to c.a-pture the passing insect, and bring it down for its meal. 
These are among the notes of the woodland, which, though not in them- 
selves strictly musical, almost seem so to the lover of nature, and if they 
can boast of little harmony, at least are jiot discordant. * 

Something superior to the notes of these birds are those of some of our 
native species of titmouse; and though we cannot agree with that old 
lover of birds, Belon, who says, in his ‘ Portraits d’Oyseaiix ’ (Portraits of 
Birds), of the largest species, that they are ‘‘ little birds wliich sing like 
angels,*' yet, Ave must confess to liking well the song of the great titmouse ; 
while all will admit, that to the active, restless family of tits, we owe 
somewhat of the cheerfulness of the woods in spring. Most merry, busy, 
courageous little birds are these ; and the song of the Greater Titmouse,* 
or Ox-eye {^Parus major), is assuredly not without some music in it, 
though little varied ; and it lias a cry cojnposed of notes so harsh and 

* The Great Tit is nearly six inches in length. The»hcad black ; the back 
and shoulders greenish-ash ; the rump and small wing- coverts bluish-grey ; 
tho rest of the wing dark-bluish grey, edged Avith Avliite ; tail bluish-black ; 
a spot on the nape, and a large ono on each side of the neck white ; under 
parts dull yellow, with a stripe of black along the middle of the belly, which 
widens on the throat, and joins the back of the head ; beak black ; feet grey. 
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grating, that they have been compared to the sharpening of a saw, and 
obtained for it in Francethe name of LeSerrurier (the Sawyer). It is one 
of our earliest builders in spring, placing its nest in some hole where wind 
and rain cannot reach it, yet making it nicely of moss, and lining it with 
hair and feathers. The nest contains from six to nine eggs, with a white 
ground, speckled and spotted with red. The usual food of the bird 
consists of insects, and one may be amused by watching tlie address with 
which the titmice generally will clear the trees of this tribe. They 
may be seen peering into the crevices of the boughs, going on from 
one to another, and suspending themselves in all manner of attitudes, 
till suddenly they espy some traces of insects. They will then seize 
with the greatest vigour the buds where these lie concealed, and tear them 
quickly to pieces. Yet 1 j^: nofe tha^ owner of the tree blame the birds. 
Those buds would never liave*ooiiifl[ffl>rth into healthy shoots, for a worm 
lying at the core had. destroyed their vitality,, and was still there, ready 
for further mischief. The titmice, it is true, will eat the ripe pear, 
and make a meal of the ruddy appls^. whinhi so, few small birds relish ; 
but the immense number of caterpillars, smalt: worms, and eggs of 
insects which they consume, plaodr them ratlier' on. the list of benefactors 
to the garden, than on that oF dhpndators* One chai^ against the 
greater titmouse appears to be correct, whloh is, that it destroys bees ; on 
which account it is called Croque abeille in some country placies iji France. 
It is Siiid to watch the bees, and consume large numbers. It cats also 
grain and berries, and some oleaginous seed.s, which it will hold down 
with its feet upon tlie brancli, and by striking with the hard bill, will 
pierce the shell, and extract the kernel; The greater titmouse is the 
largest Furopean species, and is courageous and even ferocious in its 
habits. None of our small birds will attack the owl with so much spirit 
as this tit, which will dart at him with the greatest rage, with riiliicd 
plumes, and noisy slirieks, the cries resounding through the air, and 
calling many other birds of its own species to its assistance. 

It shares, too, with the shrikes and crows, the appetite for flesh, and will 
eat dead birds, and, when in confinement, kill living ones. 

This active, restless bird is very common in thick woods in the neigh- 
bourhood of gardens. In winter it approaches our dwellings, to look for 
the few flies or other insects yet to be found, or to gatiier the grain 
Scattered among the refuse of the farmyard. 

The titmice are much to be admired for the rich tints of their plumage. 
The greater tit has the hiost beautiful black feathers on the liead and 
throat, which are brilliantly radiated with blue ; and the no-less common 
Blue Tit * {Parus cceruleus), has the crown of the head of the most, vivid 
blue, bounded on each side by a band of white. This is the blue titmouse, 
and the Billy Biter of the schoolboy, who, on his bird-nesting expeditions, 
has percliance known what it was to be pecked at and hissed at by this 
courageous little bird. But the monotonous tones of the blue tit, heard 

* The Blue Tit is four inches and a half in length. Crown of the head 
light blue; back and rump gi’eon ; wings and tail light blue; the greater 
wing-covertS' and tertials tipped with white ; face and sides of the neck 
white, divided by a stripe of rich deep blue, passing from the beak through 
each eye to the nape ; another band of deep blue bounds the white below, 
coming round like a coUeu* to the throat, and thence extending upwards to 
the chin, and downwards over the breast ; under parts pale yellow ; beak and 
feet nearly black. 
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often as early as February, do not entitle it to a place among our singing 
birds, nor will the rapidly-uttered notes of the Marsh Tit (^Parus 
paluatris), heard among the bushes and oziers which fringe the waters, 
merry as they may be, arrest our footsteps by tlieir music. The blue tit 
is useful in ridding us of insects in spring and summer, and is still more 
so in clearing them when they lie hidden in the buds of winter or early 
spring. So cleverly docs it pick the bones of small birds, on which it 
feeds, that Klein proposes to employ it in the preparation of skeletons. 

Then, too, we have that busy little bird, the Coletit, or Colemouse 
{Parus ater), which everybody who has lived in the country knows as a 
great frequenter of our gardens and shrubberies, coming there to seize the 
insects, or to gather the seeds of the pines and larchfli|>4 which it stores 
away in some hole for its future necessities. But its soug:^ if song it may 
be called, is little more than a chirp, and cannot rivaii at all the soft, 
clear, ringing notes which may be heard among the reeds of the marshes, 
where the rare Bearded Titmouse {^Calamophilus biarmicus) sings them 
out in soft and silver tones. But the song of the Long-tailed Tit * 
{Paras caudatus) is not so sweet, but certainly more often heard, than 
that of the bearded species, though the bird rmams all the year in tliick 
woods, and has little familiarity with man, aadl those only who are in the 
habit of penetrating among green boughs oan hear its song or find its 
nest. This is a most beautiful structure, and differs from that of any 
other Britisli bird. It is an oval or bottle-shaped dome, firmly made of 
moss and wool, prettily sprinkled over with lichens, and being so 
abundantly lined with feathers that the young longtails repose on a 
downy bed. It is usually placfj in a busily and here twelve or fourteen 
nestlings are hatched and fed, and in this little home learn to love each 
other so well, that notwithstanding a few squabbles in their early days, 
the whole family whisk about the woods togetlier all the rest of the year. 
When night conies, they roost all togetheu on the bough of some thick 
evergreen, and after having disputed awhile for the warmer places, 
suddenly cease their clamour, and sleep, in peace till the dawn of morning. 
The young birds look almost like little lumps of down, as they wind 
their way among the bouglis in pursuit of insects. They have several 
call-notes, and though one of these is very soft and low, it hardly deserves 
to be called a song. 

The nest is usually placed so firmly in a bush, in the very centre of the 
boughs, that these must be cut away by any one who would preserve 
its beauty. The eggs are ten or twelve in number, small and white, 
sometimes speckled with a few red dots. The longtailed tit is common in 
almost all our woods and shrubberies, and its food consists almost entirely 
of insects. 

* llie liongtailed Tit is five inches and a half in length. Head and face 
greyish- white ; a patch of black passes over each eye ; back and rump 
greyish-red, with a broad, triangular patch of black between the shoulders ; 
wings and tail black, edged with white ; under parts greyish-white, tinged on 
the sides with pink ; beak and feet black. . 


’Tis the mind that makes the body rich : 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 

So honour peereth in the meanest habits. 

Shakspeare. 
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We liave five British species ot 
the genus Ophrys. The petals 
of the Fly orchis are very nar- 
row, and of a purplisli- brown 
hue, having a spot in the centre, 
of a bluish tinge. It is a slender 
plant, usually about a foot high, 
and it flowers rather earlier in 
the season than the Bee orchis. 
It is not, however, like th:U 
plant, most frequent on liilly 
places and chalky downs, for 
though sometimes found on tlie 
pasture of chalk or clay soil, yet 
it seems more luxuriant in our 
moist calcareous thickets, lliaii 
elsewliere. In many parts of 
Kent, Surrey, Sufiblk and 
Hampshire, it is very frequent, 
and no one who looked on it 
would fail to identify the species 
with its familiar name. 

* The Bee orcliis has bccji 
already named. Then we have 
a Spider orchis ( Ophri/s arcoil- 
fera), and a late Spider orchis 
( Ophrys arachnites^ ^ the former 
flowering* on pasture lands of 
chalky or clayey sail, and in 
pits, during April and May. 
The shape of its lip is nuudi 
like the body of a spider, and it 
Jms pale lines marked on it, 
which would remind one of a 
Greek character. Tlie later Spi- 
der orchis flowers about Ma^ or 
June, and is a rare plant ; while 
still more rare is the Drone orchis ( which has been found 

near Folkestone in Kent. 

The genus Ophrys received its name from the Greek word for an eye- 
brow, which Pliny says these plants were used to blacken. Like most of 
the Orchis tribe, the roots contain a wholesome farinaceous substance, of 
which is made the Salep of commerce. The warm basin of salep is not 
now as it waf some years since, a favourite article of diet, and is taken by 
few save invalids. It was chiefly imported from Southern Europe, but may 
be made equally well from our native orchises. Salep, prepared from 
different species of orchis, is much used iu Eastern countries, and in 
Turkey not a meal is taken without it. 



Fly OkcAs. {Ophrys muscifera,) 
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SEPULCHRES OE ANCIENT ETRURIA.— No. I. 

Among the various interesting discoveries which have resulted from that 
spirit of enterprising research which marks these* later da 3 "s of tlie world’s 
existence, few can be found which more completely entrance the njiiid, iind 
cany it away from self, and the time and tilings which seem more imme- 
diately connected with self, and make it drink into the spirit of bygone days, 
than those startling revelations which have been made to us from out the 
dark chambers of the earth, concerning the lives, history, possessions, arts, 
and habits of men who walked this earth thousands of years ago ; men wlio, 
although every trace of tlieir names and histories has vanished, and tin* 
relics which we find of them in their tombs, or other places where they have 
lain concealed for ages, cannot be identified with any individual whose name 
has been handed^ down to us on the records of history, were jTt probably 
in tiieir day men of note as rulers or warriors, as kings or priests, or 
2 :)Ossibly as clistinguishotl by illustrious talents or shining virtues. 

How much more of the wonderful these dark places may yet retain, what 
future disclosures may await future research, we know not ; but surely there 
will be little which can exceed in inten^st the discoveries which have already 
bfx’ii made in Pompeii and Herculaneum, on the site of ancient Nineveh, 
and, though less recently than the last-named stuj^endous disclosure, those 
touching relics which have been disinterred from the cavern tombs of ancient 
Etruria. It is with these latter that we now have to do, taking for our 
handbook and guide a charming little volume published by Mrs. Hamilton 
Cirray. 

First, then, we will remind*our readers that Etruria was a mighty king- 
dom, situated on the west of the Tiber: it was composed of twelve nations, 
each governed by its own king, and was in the height of its glory and 
magnificence at the time of the foundation of Home. Veii, which was 
one of its most jiowerful cities, was taken by Camillus, u.c. 4o0, and then 
far exceeded Rome in size and grandeur. The Etrurians appear to have 
had much connection witli Egypt, and also with (4reeco, many of their 
vases, &c., being adorned with subjects from eacli of these countries. The 
Egyptian scarabcus seems to have been universal among them ; and at a 
l)eriod long before the Trojan war the art of making the beautiful vases, 
which are found in the tombs, seems to have been introduced from Egy 2 )t. 

Mrs. Gray speaks of four differences of style appearing in the vases. 
1st. The Egyptian, with its harpiei^and sphynxes, in total defiance of nature, 
and in disregard of Greek mythology and heroic traditions, ^nd. The black 
figures, quaint, stiff, and peculiar, of the most beautiful workmanship, but 
without ease or grace in the human outline. 3rd. The red figures, with 
tlie most spirited and elegant forms of men and women, true to nature, and 
sometimes absolutely lovely ; and 4th, The decadence style, not native, 
but imitative. These are the usual heads vuider which the guides class 
tliem as a mass, and will give us the Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, and what 
we may, perhaps, call the Roman, as the jirogressive dates of style upon 
the vases.” She tells us the Etruscan mode of representing characters : ‘‘ A 
genius is winged; a satyr has asses’ ears add a tail, either long or short ; a 
faun has hoofs, and probably goats’ feet,” and so on. 

We have named the scarabeus, and as we may often again have occasion 
to do so, it may be as .well to explain the term for the benefit of those who 
are not versed in antiquarian lore. “ The scarabeus,” says Mrs. Gray, is 
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a stone, cut in the shape of a certain beetle, which was worn by the ancient 
Etruscans, the Egyptians, and by several other ancient nations, as a charm. 
They saw in it an image of the Creator, because it forms a ball of earth 
with its hind legs, in which it deposits its eggs ; an emblem of the world, 
instinct with Divine influence, and wearing it was tantamount to placing 
themselves under Almighty protection.” She adds, “ Almost all the 
Etruscan scarabei are engraved, either with the Lar or patron saint, or with 
the image of the thing for or against which protection was especially 
desired.*’ Some of the most curious were engraved with words, possibly 
the various names ; one was found with a Moorish lady’s head engraven on 
it, proving that the Etruscans had commerce with lands south of Egypt, 
where the features were Circassian ; and some were altogether without en- 
graving. These scarabei difler both in form and material from the Egyptian, 
but were like them worn on the neck or Anger. The ancient Egyptian 
were usually of small basalt, or porphyry ; the more modern, of amethyst, 
garnet, lapis-lazuli, or some other opaque and semi-precious stone. The 
Etruscan are always of cornelian, onyx, sardonyx, agate, or jaspar, or 
occasionally of plasma, jacinth, or a coarse sort of semi-transparent ame- 
thyst. Some scarabei exist of a period coeval with Abraliam, and they 
seem to have been connected with the earliest development of idolatry. 
They were not only buried, but occasionally burnt with tlie bodies, very 
many of them having been found in the tombs and some of them burnt. 

Our author’s attention seems to have been first awakened to the subject, 
which evidently afterwards became one of intense enthusiasm with her, 
by an accidental conversation, which led her to visit the Exhibition of 
Etruscan Relics, at that time open in Pall Mall, then belonging to Cam- 
panari, and since purchased by the British Museum, parts of her description 
of which it will be well to transcribe verbatim, In one room were the 
vases for sale, of various sizes, from very large to very small, of beautiful 
forms, made of red clay with black figures, or drawings upon them ; gene- 
rally highly polished, light of weight, and exhibiting either grotesque satyrs 

and fauns, or mythological and heroical sub- 
jects.” (Fig. 1.) Such as these we shall find to 
have been discovered by dozens in most of 
the tombs which have been opened. She con- 
tinues : After wondering sufficiently at this, 
wc were shown into sundry small chambers 
lighted by torches. There were two of these 
united in one place, and four in another, with 
immense stone coffins ranged along the sides, 
which bore upon their lids the figures in alto 
relievo of men and women ; all being, as ap- 
peared to me, of colossal size and great beauty. 
Tliey were in a half-sitting posture, as if re- 
clining upon a Bofa and supported by cushions ; 
the elbow resting upon the sofa, or bed, 
whilst the hand supported the head of the figure. These figures were 
sometimes leaning upon their right sides, and sometimes upon their left, 
accorrling to the side of the grave on which the sarcophagus had been 
placed, the back of the head being always towards the wall. Upon moving 
the lid downwards, we saw in one of these coffins a wreath of ivy, and in 
another a wreath of bay, both of pure gold. In another lay a helmet and 
spear, in another a lance; and in each something either of gold or of 
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bronze, the genuineness of which it was so difficult to believe, or disbelieve, 
that we were quite bewildered. Where had these things lain undisturbed 
through so many ages ? and how was it possible that objects of such size 
and grandeur could liave been concealed so long ? how came they never to 
have been discovered before ? and what gave rise to tiieir discovery now ? 

I must say that I was almost terrified at the figures when I first saw tliem, 
for by the dim firelight there appeared so much dignity in their attitudes, 
and severe majesty in their countenances, that I fancied they seemed to 
reprove our intrusion upon their solemn and sacred rest. There they lay, 
not with a look of death, but as if they had a tale to tell if there were any 
one present willing to listen, and worthy to understand. The countenances 
were all different, bearing the impress of portraits, and there was one, a 
young priestess, over whom I could have wept, she looked so young, so 
innocent, and so mournful. She was supposed to be a priestess from her 
ivy crown, which still remained, and her rich ornaments and apparel, which 
I believe hacl been sold. ....... 

She liad bracelets of a serpent shape sculptured on her arms, and rings 
iq>on her fingers, and, like all the other statues, she bore in her hand a 
small patera, either to receive an offering, or to intimate that the funexal 
feast was already commenced.** Mrs. Gray tlien describes a succession of 
small ciiambers without sarcophagi or ornaments, but which were decorated 
with a series of spirited and lively paintings, copies from those which were 
on the walls of the tombs when first opened. “ In one was a Triclinium ; 
a man and woman richly dressed being seated together, as if presiding over 
some grand entertainment, with piles of vases and tazze (cups) near them, 
dancers, and players upon instruments on each side, and servants waiting to 
carry round viands and wine. In another chamber was a chariot race ; in 
another horses caparisoned, and dancers ; in another a fight ; all expressed 
wdth a grouping and a spirit which was Greek, and a mannerism which was 
Egyptian.** They were told that the site of these cities was not more than 
a day’s journey from Rome, in the neighbourhood of Civita Vecchia, and 
being going to Italy, forthwith decided on making a visit to Vulci, 
Tuscania, Tarquinia, &c., a primary object, and of seeing for themselves 
the real state of the locality, and what as yet remained in its original posi- 
tion of the wonderful things which had been there discovered. 

Wc must now follow our author to Rome, where we find her engaged 
in studying her siibjcict, namely, that of Etruriu, its history and relics, 
before she proceeds to the site of the discoveries. Here in Rome 
they visited shoj)s, collections, and museums, and, associating with antiqua- 
rians and spirited excavators, soon obtained sufficient acquaintance with 
the details which they required. Every one was enthusiastic about Etruria, 
and vases, tazze, scarabei, spechii, were the common topics of the day. In 
the Kercherian Museum was shown them a specimen of Etruscan jewellery, 
surjiassing anything of the sort to be seen elsewhere; a fragment of a 
necklace, which for elegance of form and minute beauty of design could 
not be exceeded in Paris or London. 

Ill the Gregorian Museum in the Vatican they saw a chain of eight or 
ten scarabei, richly set in gold, and which Jiad been worn from shoulder to 
shoulder ; many scarabei rings, with gold circlets to them ; a chain which, 
she says, she would, under other circumstances, have called Trichinopoly, 
with a richly-worked gold ornament at the end. A branch of gold filigree, 
as delicately wrought as an ornament from China, and many other wonder- 
ful exhibitions of the artistic knowledge of three thousand years ago. In 
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General Galassi’s collection they saw an immense breastplate oiP gold, 
which had been fastened on each shoulder by a most delicately-wrought 
gold fibula, with chains like those now made at Tricliinopoly, The breast- 
plate was stamped with a variety of arabesque and small patterns ; the head 
of him who Iiad worn it had been crowned w ith fillets and circular ornaments 
of pure gold ; and a rich mantle had covered the body, flowered with the 
same material. In the same grave had been found a quantity of arms, bronze 
shields, with a stamped cross in the centre; spears, lances, and arrows, a 
bier of bronze (Fig. 2), as perfect as if made a year ago ; and a tripod, with 
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a vessel containing some strange-looking lumps of a resinous substance, and 
which, on being burnt, proved to be perfumes, so intensely strong that 
those who tried tliem were obliged to leave the room. Tliere were many 
more curious objects ; among others an inkstand of terra-cotta, with 
Etruscan letters on it, first in alphabet Jind then in syllables, as if it had 
been used for tuition. They saw also, a gold m^cklace of round beads, with 
perfumes attached to it like lozenges, and also broad bracelets worked in 
figures ; and in the centre of eacli a relievo figure of a woman standing 
between a good and evil genii, as if to take her choice ; and hero, although 
a little forestalling the order of the book, I may as well give the account of 
tliis tomb and its most interesting discovery, by the Arch-Prete Kegulini at 
Agylla, in conjunction with General Galassi. 

Having found a sepulchral mound, and suspecting tliat a person of some 
consequence was entombed in the central chamber, they exciivated from 
the top till they came to a slope which, by steps, had led down to a massive 
stone door in the centre of the hillock, and on breaking this, discovered 
tiiat which they had hoped for. This opening led into a vaulted portico of 
a few feet long, commqjiicating with a chamber of, perhaps, ten feet 
square. Along the sides, and on a sort of slielf or ledge, were found orna- 
mented shields of bronze, evidently, by the thinness of the metal, made 
only for ornament ; and also arrows, and a bier with four short feet, 
and formed of cross-barred bronze, which stood close to a walled-up door, 
the top of which was open, and on this were placed two vases of silver 
and two for libations. At the head and foot of the bier were small altars 
for sacrifice, and near it a number of terra-cotta images, probably repre- 
senting Lares. 

Some bones of the corpse lay on the bier, probably more than three 
thousand years old : here were also several of the things spoken of above 
as in General Galassi’s collection. After this grave had been despoiled, 
the door leading into the other behind it was broken down, and here was 
found a sight, if possible, still more wonderful, and yet I am led to believe 
by no means new to the people of Cervetri, though hitherto unrecorded* 
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Here were bronze vases, still hanging on the wall by nails ; a tripod con- 
taining a vase for perfumes ; a large vase ornamented with massive heads ; 
some bronze vases of diHerent forms hanging from the roof, and in a sort of 
recess at the end were two laj^ge stones, about five feet from each other, 
on which had been placed the head and feet of the body buried here. No 
mortal form remained, yet so distinctly apparent was the purpose of the 
stones, that I could almost fancy I had seen one. Upon the stone next 
tlie end wall lay the extraordinary gold ornament I have described, as 
shown at General Galassi*s, consisting of two disks, with animals carved 
upon tiiem, and two gold fillets ; and sunk down below the stone, or half 
leaning on it, was the superb golden breastplate which I have also already 
mentioned. On each side where the wrists had once depended, lay broad 
golden bracelets, richly worked in relievo ; close to the breastplate lay a 
clasp, composed of three spheres of gold, and at various distances between 
the stones were the little lumps of the same precious metal wliich had been 
Avoven into tlie grand ceremonial dress of departed royalty. Now comes 
the wonder — tliis had been a woman ! whether a Avarrior queen, or a 
priestess, none can tell.” The name ‘‘ Larthia,” which was engraven on 
some vases, and ‘‘Mi Larthia” on others, seems to indicate this as Lars, 
meaning “ sovereign,” or “ greatly-exalted man;” the feminine appellation, 
Larthia, would probably mean “ greatly-exalted woman.” 

“ It is the opinion of the learned architect, Canina,” says Mrs. Gray, 
“ that this tomb was constructed many years previous to the Trojan war, 
and Troy fell 1187 b.c.; Ave, therefore, read the language, and scanned 
the dress and furniture, and saw the very dust of men who Avere contem- 
porary Avith Jopthah and the older judges of Israel, long before the times 
of Saul and David !” In the collection of the Cavaliere Campana in Home, 
Mrs. Gray and her party found great quantities of coins, both in bronze 
and in gold and silver, many of them being Etruscan. The gems of this 
collection seemed, lioAvevcr, to be three small and elegantly-formed 
beakers of smalto, or semi-transparent glass, the colours of Avhich were 
blue, Avhite, and yelloAV, in Vandykes, eaeh on a small and graceful stand of 
filigree gold, fixed to which they were found in the tomb. But we must 
not thus linger on our Avay ; in our next Ave Aviy folloAV our author to the 
real scene of actio? j, Avldch commenced at Veii, the chief city of Etruria. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE MICROSCOPE. 

If the Author of Nature is great in great things, ho is exceeding great in 
small ones. Such is the apparently-paradoxical remark of a French writer ; 
and yet the following results of microscopic investigation render it far less 
strange than it may at first appear. 

In 1839 Ehrenberg communicated to the Natural History Society of 
Berlin his discovery of a remarkable bed of earth, situated beneath that 
city at a depth of about fifteen feet. A great portion of tliis formation 
consists of living and breeding animalcules, many billions of Avhich are 
contained in the space of a feAV cubic feet. * Here tiien we have a city under 
a city ! a crowd of human beings above, and an irulefinitely-greater crowd 
of infusoria below. The fossil remains of these minute creatures form large 
beds in other places. The polishing stone of Bilin, in Bohemia, extensively 
used in tlie arts, is composed of the shells of infusoria. A cubic inch of 
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this slate contains more tlian forty thousand millions of separate remains 
of animalcules. 

These tiny creatures possess several mouths and a number of movable 
fibres — cilia — millions of times finer than hutnan hair. Some have beauti- 
fully-sculptured shields of flint.* 

The inuddy deposit of rivers has been found to contain infusoria. Th 
the harbour of Wismar, in the Baltic, two hundred thousand pounds of mud 
are deposited every week. From one- fourth to one twentieth part of this 
mass consists of living infusoria and of the remains of dead Ones. Similar 
results have been obtained in other places. 

Microscopic vegetation, in shape resembling mathematical figures rather 
than vegetable organisms, exists in amazing quantities. Great tracts of 
country are actimlly constructed of the skeletons of these plants. They 
swarm in the waters and even in the ice of the Antarctic Ocean, where their 
remains are forming a vast submarine bank four hundred miles long and 
one hundred and twenty broad. But this is not all. Daiioin collected an 
impalpable dust which fell on shipboard to the west of the Cape do Verd 
Islands, which was found to consist of the skeletons of minute vegetables. . 
These must have been ejected from a volcano, wliose fires their siliceous 
framework had resisted. 

• Again, chalk is a compound of shells and corals. What ! are the wdiite 
walls of England shells and corals ? The Needles, the Downs, the Wolds 
of Lincolusliire, the cliffs of Yorkshire — are all these shells and corals? 
Yes, all ; and not only so, but your ceilings are whitewashed, your cards 
glazed, yoiir milk and confectionary adulterated, a}id your i)hysic com- 
pound^ witli shells and corals. A million of them lie in a cubic inch of 
chalk. 

It is well known that the practice of eating earth is common throughout 
the torrid zone, and a similar custom exists in other parts of the globe. 
Where this mineral food has been examined, it has been found to consist of 
microscopic substances — minute organized forms or remains — whose organic 
matter is considered to constitute the principal value of this curious ali- 
mentixry substance. In the West Indies and in China it has been observed 
to produce injurious effects upon those who employ it. Paper-like sub- 
stances, resolved by the microscope into minute malted organisms, have 
been found occasionally. 

Amongst the microscopic tenants of the water, we have the monad, a 
little point now darting along rapidly, and now sailing sloAvly in the mimic 
sea which contains it — a ilrop of water — which is sufficiently large for as 
many of these tiny creatures as there are inhabitants of our globe. Some 
are green, others pink, others yellow, and one animalcule included in this 
group, the volvox, is found to consist of a number of individuals enclosed 
in a globular case, and mysteriously connected with one another. This 
curious colony rolls round in a peculiar mariner, as it passes from place to 
place. Within the outer case six or eight small ones may often be seen : 
these are young volvoces preparing to quit their home ; the wheel ani- 
malcule, which has two circular rows of cilia at the anterior part of its 
body, whose movements cause them to resemble two wheels moving on their 
axes. This motion produces a miniature whirlpool, fatal to hundreds of 
animalcules sucked in by it into the formidable jaws of this microscopic 
devourer. Some of these creatures have a strong pair of nippers, with 
* Ten millions of millions of the most minute of these animalcules might 
be packed in a box one cubic inch in size. 
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which they seize and tear their prey in pieces ; and otliefs have a crushing 
machine, which reduces the tiny bodies of tiieir victims to a pulp. Wheel 
animalcules are born, grow, and become parents in twenty four hours. A 
careful observer states, that the dry and motionless forms of tJiese creatures 
may be exposed in tubes exhausted of air for three or four weeks an^i then 
revived. Another writer tells us that two hours* immersion in water 
restored a wheel animalcule to animation, whicli had apparently lain dead 
for two years and a half. 

Parts of the Arctic Ocean, of twenty or thirty square miles in extent, are 
rendered green and even turbid by animalcules. Scoresby estimates that 
eighty tliousand persons would have to work unceasingly, from the creation 
of man to the present day, to count tlie number of these creatures contained 
in two miles of that turbid water. Now a vast amount of such water is 
found in the Greenland Sea — what then must be the sum of these animal- 
cules altogether ! Minute creatures are found to exist at the vast depth 
and under the enormous pressure of six thousand feet of water. The [jIios- 
phorence of the ocean, so peculiarly beautiful in tropical seas, is. due in 
great part to minute animals — torchbearers of the deep. Indelible, says 
Humboldt, is the impression left on my mind, by those calm tropical nights 
of the Pacific, where tlie constellation of Argo in its zenith, and the setting 
southern cross, pour their mild planetary light through the ethereal azure of 
the sky, while dolphins mark tlie foaming waves with their luminous 
furrows ! Tliat the waters of the Red Sea are sometimes coloured with a 
red scum is now certain ; and it is found that this coating is made up of 
minute plants. Hanoin, during the voyage of the Beagle, passed through 
several bands of “ sea sawdust,” as it is called, which proved to be minute 
algae. The surface of the water seemed to be covered witli bits of chopped 
hay, jagged at the ends, when examined by tlie microscope. 

The air, too, abounds with microscopic organisms, floating, perhaps, for 
years in some instances. Infusoria, eggs of insects, seeds of plants, and 
pollen, are thus carried about by the winds. Fungus germs appear to exist 
everywhere iu our atmosphere; a drop of ink soon gives us token of their 
aclivity. A forest of delicate forms soon springs up on the decomposing 
mass. They burst and sprinkle their microscopic dust into the air. Germs 
of minute fungi have been found alive in the lungs of a living man, and 
they penetrate into the bowels of the earth ; aluminous fungus illuminates 
the dark mine and turns it into a begemmed cave. Organic dust has 
fallen on ships more than a thousand miles distant from Africa ; whence it 
is supposed to have come. In 1846 dust fell after a storm at Genoa, in 
which Ehrenberg detected above forty species of infusoria. 

Coloured snow — red and green — is another curious subject of microscopic 
investigation. Some have attributed the colour to a minute vegetable, 
but in some red snow vast numbers of animal^ of surprising agility were 
detected by the microscope. Possibly this phenomenon is due both to 
vegetable and animal causes. 

Blood-spots have occasionally appeared, which are now attributed to the 
peculiarly abundant production of a little monad. 

Owen has applied the microscope in a remarkable manner. By the 
examination of the fragment of a tooth, he Has been enabled to supply most 
curious details as to the habits of the leaf-eating giants of past geolo^cal 
eras. He found that the tooth belonged to an animal that must have lived 
upon leaves and sappy shoots. But how could so immense a creature be 
borne by any tree ? By its huge digging fore-feet it excavated beneath 
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roots, and then rearing upon its hind legs and tail, pushed against the trees 
springing from them until they came down, and enabled it to browse upon 
their prostrate foliage. Buckland, who advocated the theory that the 
megatherium fed upon roots, remarked that if the new opinion was correct, 
then the animals would probably be killed by the fall of the trees. Strange 
to say, the very next specimen brought from South America showed a 
very large fracture in the skull, whiclr had evidently taken place in the 
lifetime of the animal, as the parts severecl had united again. This ac- 
cident had probably arisen from the cause alluded to by Buckland. Otlier 
remarkable geological discoveries have been made by the microscope — 
animals have had their proper class assigned to them, and vegetable remains 
have been more fully deciphered. 

Anciently it was a custom to flay those guilty of sacrilege and to nail 
their skins to a door : a piece found under the iron hinges and clamps of a 
door of Worcester Catliedral was submitted to microscopic investigation, 
when the tradition that assigned it to a human being was proved to be 
correct, ‘and it was ascertained that the wretch from wliom it was taken 
had, very probably, light hair. Another piece, traditionally given to a 
Danish pirate, stayed for nine hundred years on a ehurcli-door in Essex, 
and in 1848 was proved to be in all probability assigned to its true owner. 

The use of the microscope in detecting poison is very important. 
Arsenious acid forms beautiful crystals of an octohedral figure, and the 
application of this instrument to crystalline matter, procured by a certain 
chemical treatment of poisoned food — eaten or not — renders the evidence 
complete as to the presence of arsenic. 

Again, it is a disputed point whether humming-birds feed on insects or on 
the juice of flowers ; miscroscopic and chemical examination has decided 
that insects are the food and flower-juice the drink of tliese brilliant 
creatures. 

Again, blood or hair on a knife or dagger could be assigned by the 
microscope to a human being or to an animal, a most important decision in 
cases of suspected murder. 

Milk, adulterated with the brain of calf or sheep to restore its richness 
after the cream had been removed, is at once exposed by the microscope. 
Nor is this all, for by the aid of this instrument the most nutritious milk 
can be selected from that of different nurses, and thus an infant may be 
placed in the best hands. 

Adulterations of other substances may be similarly detected. Tea, 
sugar, drugs, arc all taiQpered with. The microscope will acquaint tJie 
purchaser whether what he buys for linen cloth is or is not really made of 
flax. In short, the uses to which this instrument may be a])plied arc 
numberless, and many of them as yet, in all probability, undreamed of. 

And now we ask the reader if the observation with which we commenced 
this article appears as paradoxical as it perhaps did at first sight. The 
telescope has thrown open the portals of a temple, immense, glorious, and 
overwhelming : the microscope tells us of the exquisite finish of this 
majestic structure, and reveals ten thousand beauties which are invisible 
save to its discerning eye. And when we view this marvellous edifice, let 
us not forget the omnipotent arm and the omniscient mind that constructed 
it, but breathe in lowly adoration the sacred words — ‘/O Lord! how manifold 
are thy works, in wisdom hast thou made them all ; the earth is full of thy 
riches. So is this great and wide sea wherein are things creeping innu- 
merable, both small and great beasts.” J. E. J. 




0-XE of tlio citii's in the world is Genoa the Superb. Built in 

the form of a crescent, overlooking” the boautiful bay, with sumptuous 
marble palaces, churches, and convents rising one above another on 
the steep hill-side, the whole crowned with formidable ramparts, and 
the bold range of tlie Apennines in the background, its appearance from 
tlie sea is truly magnificent. The splendid edifices, the terraces, the 
balconies of white marble, planted with orange and lemon trees— a 
VOL. ni, n 
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realization of hanging gardens — which adorn this far famed city, ren 
der it well worthy of admiration ; and when we think of its former 
power — of ite numerous and wealthy ;posses3ions, of its celebrated naval 
force, and of its having been the birthplace of Christopher Columbus — 
we cannot survey it without feelings of the deepest interest. 

Amongst the many marble palaces which add beauty to this beautiful 
city, is one — for grandeur and extent — the most magnificeiit edifice on 
the Bay of Genoa. 

O’er the sea 

Delicious gardens hung ; green galleries, 

And marble terraces in many a flight, 

And fairy arches flung from cliff to cliff, 

’Wilderiiig, enchanting ; and above them all 
• A palace 

a fit residence for the first sovereign in Europe. 

Its marble staircases, splendid saloons, and spacious galleries, all 
adorned with the richest tapestries, beautiful statuary, and valuable jmiut- 
ings — its balconies, opening on to the terraced gardens, where bloom 
in rich luxuriance the orange, the myrtle, and the oleander — its sparkling 
fountains and shady grottoes, washed by the deep-blue sea, and canopied 
by the deep-blue sky — all denote it to have been in former tinu's the 
abode of one raised above his fellow-men. It was so. A single line 
under the windows of the palace states that its illustrious founder had 
been Admiral of Pope Clement VII., of the Em})er()r Charles V., of 
King Francis I., and of his own country — an extraordinary and justly- 
celebrated man, whose alliance was sought by the greatest princes of 
the ago, and who was in himself almost a power. It was tlie residence 
of the true and brave Andrea Doria, one ctf‘ the gT»eutest characters 
that Italy produced during the middle ages, and 'cme nvhom it is the 
boast of Genoa to Jiave justly appreciated. 

Noble, patriotic Andrea Dorial well may ♦Genoa ke proud of thee 
and love thy name ! 

‘HThiimwas a glorious course I” 

One summers evoimg an the ^year ctlie ibihabitants of Genoa 

were seen hurrying dowm tto the port, ‘with eoiiiilBiiaaces expressive of 
mingled joy, fear, .and (ciiBBwity. Sfinie galleys wei-cC ^entering the bay 
in the distance, and on them *every^ye was fmcilL on «iii|pense. To know 
under whose flag 1ih«^^Bailed, and for ^hat jpuigioaB were approach- 
ing Genoa, was the tanxious idesire erf ffme prMeift.; for this was a 
time of war, and none knew how «oon ^their fiiir city might be involved 
in its horrors, and become ♦the prgj^ ^the .eouffueror. Tlie suspense, 
however, did not continue long ; mi old weather-beaten sailor, who, shad- 
ing his eyes with his hand, had regarded the vessels attentively for a 
few minutes, at length exclaimed with a satisfied air, They are the 
Admiral’s galleys returning from Naples !” 

“ Are you sure of it, Mattea ?” anxiously inquired the bystanders. 

Am I sure of it ?” replied the old sailor, “ who knows them better 
than I do? Methinks I have served too many years under our brave 
old admiral to be mistaken in his galleys ; and see ! there is the flag of 
victory ! another conquest, brothers ! fresh glory to Andrea Doria and 
to the Republic of Genoa I” 

‘‘It is so indeed!” exclaimed the delighted people, as the vessels 
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rapidly approached; “they come from Kaples, and come triumphant! 
All honour to the Admiral and to Ids gallant ncplu^ay I” 

Wliat is it, ])apu? why do the people shout so?’^ asked a little boy, 
who, liolding his father’s hand, looked on in childis'n \vonder. 

“ J’hese are some of the galleys the admiral sent out uiaier the com- - 
mand of his nephew, Filippino, to assist King Francis against Cliarh s V. 
Tlio Frencli are besieging ]Na])les, and it appears that we hav(^ gained 
a victory for them.” 

Tlien 1 must shout too 1” exclaimed the boy, waving Ids little cap 
in the air, and adding his voice to the general acclamations of “ Long 
life to the Admiral ! health to the King of France, and prosperity to 
the Ivepublic of Genoa I” 

‘LPapa,” said the little Genoese, when he was tired of shouting, “the 
King of France must feel very grateful to our good admiral for hghting 
his battles for him ; does he not?’* 

“lie does. It is not every monareli wlio can command the services 
of one braver, wise, and .skilful as Andrea Doria. King Francis courte- 
on.sly and eanustly entreated tlie admiral’s valuable assistance, and for 
many years he has now been a conqueror in the service of b' ranee, covered 
with glory, and enriched by the sovereign, lie is a great man, Alberto, 
and a true patriot. Much .service has lie rendered us by ridding the 
seas of those pirates which caused .so great alarm. The sea-robbers 
tremble at the name of Andrea Doria.” 

“ 1 hope so! 1 hope so!” exclaimed a voice behind them, and looking 
roimd, Alberto and jjis father perceived the admiral himself. He wfis 
a line-looking man, about fifty years of age: weather-beaten, for from 
early life the sea had been liis home, l)ut with a frank, good-Immoured, 
and intelligent expression of counieiiancc that bespoke at once the true 
sailor and the brav(* and skilful comiiiander. 

“ Yon galleys bring us good tiding.^, Maratti,” he said, as lie laid his 
hand on ^Vlberto’s curly head ; “ my brave Filip})ino has again iinmbled 
the proud 8])aniard. Ble.ss tlie lad I lie has a fine spirit, and a noble 
heart.” 

Before Maratti could reply, there w'as a renewed shout of “ Long 
Afe to the Admiral!” for the iieople, catching sight of the brave ollicer, 
whom .all loved, showed by their hearty acclamations how truly they 
rejoiced in his success. « 

And louder still bectime the “ Vivas and brighter yet the joyful fices * 
of the animated group, as the galleys approached nearer; and wIkm) from 
tlie lips of tlie sailors was heard the an nouncement “ Victory ! Great 
victory over the Spaniards!” one long loud burst of gratulatiou welcomed 
them liome. 

In a very few minute.s a young officer had sprung on shore, and ap- 
proached Doria with respectful deference. 

“ 1 bear you greetings from the lieutenant, noble Signor,” lie said, 
saluting tlie admiral; “he desires me to acquaint you tliat he lias b»*eii 
ffirtuiiate enough to gain an important victory over the Spaniards off 
Naples. The Spanish viceroy has been kdlcd, most of his fleet de- 
^-dd many officers of distinction, amongst whom is the Alarquis. 
del Guasto, taken prisoners. They are now on board these galleys, sent 
to you by our brave commander as trophies of his victoiy and testimo- 
mes of his respect,” 

gallant boy!” exclaimed the admiral, while something like a. 

w Q 
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tear glittered in his eye, he has done well indeed ! This is a blow 
from which tiie Emperor will not soon recover. Thanks for your tidings, 
brave Veletti ; you Jiavc earned promotion, I see, or my nepliew would 
not have entrusted one so young witli so important a charge. Come 
to my liouse, and inform me of particulars. Come, Maratti, let us hear 
how bravely our men bore them in the fight.” 

That evening Andrea Doria and Ins friend Maratti, who had served 
under him for many years, were seated in one of tlie shady grottoes 
which commandecl a view of the beautiful Hay of Genoa. Little Al- 
berto was playing near them ; he w^as a great favourite with the kiiul- 
hearted admiral, who had many a stirring tale to tell of bold sea-fights 
and perilous adventure. The air w^as fragrant with the perfume of tin* 
orange and lemon trees, the flowers bloomed in rich profusion around, 
and the clear bright moon was shedding her light on the deep-blue waters 
of the bay. Doria’s eyes rested on the galleys anchored near tlie shore. 

“ Yes ; it is an important victory for King F rancis,” he observed ; I 
trust he will now have the grace to attend to my remonstrances. He 
has too Jong been regardless of them.” 

‘‘Has he then given 3 "ou no reply to your last appeal?” asked Maratti 
in surprise. 

“ He has not. I have served King Francis, Maratti, to the utmost 
of my power, and would gladly serve him still, but I must have justice. 
He placed a garrison in this city on condition of respecting the liberties 
of the inhabitants, and how has he kept his promise? In various ways 
our people have been oppressed and tyrannized over, and I have remon- 
strated and complained in vain. My appointments are not paid, and 
my advice, even in naval affairs, often slighted. Hut wdiat touches nn* 
most, for it concerns the honour and interest of my country, is this for- 
tification of Savona by the French. They have already removed thither 
some branches of the trade carried on in Genoa, and plainly show that 
it is their intention to render that towm our rival in wealth and commerce. 
This i.s not to be borne. I am a plain sailor, umisefl to fiattery, and 
unaccustomed to courts ; but at the same time I am a free and inde- 
pendent citizen of the republic of Genoa, and while 1 live Genoa shall 
have justice.” 

“ King Francis surely cannot be aware of the conduct of his agents,” 
replied Maratti : “ he is a generous and noble prince, and not only 
entertains a just sense of your valuable services, but has also a high 
esteem for your character.” 

“ That is more than I shall have for his if he act thus towards ns, ' 
observtMi Andrea Doria ; “ but it may be as you say, that he is unacquainted 
with all our grievances. He is so surrounded with courtiers, wdio thinh 
nothing of telling falsehoods to gain their own ends, that the real triitli 
may not have reached him. Could I but get .speech of the royal Francis 
for one half-hour, he should soon hoar it from me.” 

“I do not doubt it, admiral. Meantime, whatever the courtiers may 
say, the king must ever gratefully acknowledge the valuable assistance 
you have rendered to him and his cause.” 

“ lie must acknowledge that from the time I entered liis service, aj 
his own earnest entreaty, I liave been true and faithful to him. 

I ask is that he should be the same to me and iny country. Fair 
mises arc not enough, Maratti. So long as King Francis acts honourably? 
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iny services are at his command ; but I will never sit tamely by and 
see an insult offered to Genoa/* 

There was a look of stem displeasure on the admiral’s brow as he 
s])oke. It soon passed away, Imwever, when little Alberto, runuin^f 
with childisli eagerness towards him, joyfully placed a tiny boat in 
his hands. 

There,” he said, with beaming eyes, it is finished at last ! I hope 
you will like it ; I made it for you, because I love you so much.” 

J31ess you, my darling !” said the brave old officer, evidently touched 
by this proof of the child’s affection for him, “ it is very pretty. v\nd 
so you made it all youiself, Alberto ?” 

‘‘Yes, all myself, only papa tiiught me how to rig the sails. Do 
you like it?” 

“ 1 like it veiy much, my boy, but I like your trntli and lionesty 
better. Always speak the truth, Alberto, and you will do well. Why, 
if you can build such a gallant little vessel as this, you will soon be 
ready to go to sea with me, and fight for King Francis.” 

To that gentleness and kindness of heart wiiicli made even little 
children love him, Andrea Doria joined a Ingh and determined spirit. 
The citizen of a republic, and trainefl up from Ids infancy in the sea- 
service, he retained the independence natural to the former, with the plain 
liberal manners peculiar to the latter. A stranger to the arts of sub- 
mission or flattery necessary in courts, but conscious at the same time 
of his own importance, he always offered his advice to King Francis 
Avith freedom, and often remonstrated with some boldness. The French 
ministers, disliking a man who treated them so unceremoniously, deter- 
ndned to deprive him of their master’s favour; and though Francis him- 
sedf both esteemed Doria’s character, and highly valued his services, 
yet by hearing him continually i*epresented as a proud and self-willetl 
man, more .eager to enrich himself than to promote the interests of 
France, the monarch’s mind became gi’adually filled with suspicion and 
distrust. From tliat time the brave admiral was subj/^cted to many 
affronts and indignities. He bore them as well as he could; but an in- 
jury offered to bis country transported him beyond the bounds of patience. 
Finding that no attention was paid to his remonstrances concerning 
Savona, and animated by a patriotic zeal for the honour and welfare of 
Genoa, Doria complained in the highest tone, and even threatened, if 
the measure were not instantly abandoned. Tliis bold action, by the 
malice of the courtiers placed in the worst light before King Francis, 
irritated him to such a degree, than in an evil hour he commanded one 
of his admirals to sail directly to Genoa, arrest Doria, and seize his 
galleys. It Avas conduct unworthy the royal Francis ; but the rash order 
wiis given in a moment of petulance, and bitterly did he afterAvards 
repent it. 


GREAT MEN. 

Mountains never shake hands. Their roots may touch ; they may keep 
together some way up : but at length they part company, and rise into 
individual insulated peaks. So is it with great men. 




Ili-racomek. 


Ilfracombe is not a woody place, certainly ; trees are tlie only element 
lacking^ to make its scenery perfect : yes, a little fresh water, perluij^s, 
a calm shaded river or a lake, in the paits where the downs shut out 
the sea, might be also wished for; this, with a little more timber to 
take off the nakedness of the aforesaid downs, would be perfection. And 
yet, at the end of May, one can scarcely admit, when one looks abroad, 
that it does lack anything. These rounded hills, covered as they 
are with turf, so smooth, and of such a tender green, are beautiful in 
their broad slopes and convexities ; and the differences of light and 
shadow, and of atmospheric tint, as the sun^s rays fall varyingly upon 
them, and as they are now relieved against the cloud-mottled azure of 
the sky, now recede behind a prominent mass, with a curving valley 
between, effectually preclude anything like a wearisome uniformity. Then 
there are the thickets of furze, sitting like dark crowns upon their summits, 
and groves of yoiujg cak and ash here and there in the bottoms, now 
arrayed in the freshness of new clothes — a livery of a richer and deeper 
hue than that of the grass, though yet of a tint which has a lively 
brightness peculiar to a week or two at this season ; and the fruit-trees 
of the orchards, whose blossoming glories have just yielded to full foliage ; 
and the luxuriant vegetation of the gardens; the young peas and beans 
and potatoes ; and above all, the hedgerows : all this gives such a variety 
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of tint, that one forgets in the fulness of admiration that there is but 
one colour displaying many sliades. Surely there is no other colour 
that could so charm the eye as green ; none that could bear to be spread 
over almost all nature; none that we could look upon so continually, 
ill all sorts of shades, not only without weariness, but with ever-new 
delight and refreshment. The conventionalism of art puts a sort of tabotJ 
on the tint in painting; but in real nature the eye never grudges the 
lavish profusion with which it (!bvera the landscape. 

The scarcity of wood here makes doubly valuable whatever approaches 
to grove or coppice w(3 find, especially in our searches for wild flowers. 
There is a nice little coppice about a quarter of a mile behind the church, 
on the road to Lee. You enter through a gate, and the wood is over 
your head ; for it covers the steep side of a sharp ridge, that runs upward, 
till its extremity becomes one of those lofty peaks called torrs, that 
overlook (be sea, down perpendicular precipices of rugged rock. The 
co])j)ice is very little, but it is a pleasant retreat to ))ass into its shadow 
out of the dusty road ; lor as the slope faces the norlh, no sun falls on 
it, at least during walking hours. All through J\fay the lower parts 
have been covered wif h pi'iinroses and hyacinths and dog-violets, which are 
now yielding to other candidates for our admiration : the red campion 
and the lierb Robert and the dog’s mercury are still abundant there. 
The mossy banks produce tw'O kinds of orchis, the early purple and 
the spotted palmate, the latter the less common. The sw'cet and modest 
flon'cr of the wood-sorrel peeps from under the shadow of tlie shrubs, 
and mingles \yjth the beautiful little yellow })impernel, or loose-strife — a 
pretty name for a flower. Higher up among the bushes, all tangled with 
formidable brambles, grows the bilberry, with itfe delicate, rosy, urn-shaped 
flowers, and that curious plant the woodrush; and wo have found one 
single specimen in blossom of a rather uncommon and fine flower, the 
bastard i)alm. 

I low much it adds to the pleasure of a walk to have something to 
search for, no matter whether it be insects or flowers, beetles or bee- 
orchises ! — the having an object of desire, the constant hope of finding 
a prize, you know not 'svhat— -and now and then the delight at finding 
some unexpected, inithought of, but not unwished for treasure — greatly 
enhance the gratification, and associate indelibly agreeable places with 
agreeable emotions. Forgive me if I am tediously garrulous, but I have 
al\Nays loved to cherish such iissociations. I can look back for years, 
and say with complacent memory, ‘‘It was in such a lane, on such a 
day, in company with such and such beloved companions, that I first 
found this or that rare insect; it W'as under such and such circumstances, 
impressed upon my recollection with a vividness that can never be effaced, 
that I heard for the first time the voice of a particular bird.” 

By the way, about that woodrush, a reminiscence comes over me, when I 
see it, more amusing than flattering. The fine, rather imposing appearance 
of its broad leaves, as they come up in hollow tufts, enables “ ’cute 
fellows,” in the guise of rustics (more ’cute than conscientious), to palm 
ofi’ roots to gardening Londoners, as those of *fine bulbous flowers. I have 
seen the plant so often in suburban gardens and areas, cherished up from 
month to month, and even from year to year, until patience becomes 
exhausted, and w’e see the collection some fine morning lying in the horse- 
road, that; 1 am persuaded it is a common trick, and that many a dishonest 
sixpence is turned in this way. A good many years ago, a fellow in a 
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smockfrock came to my garden-gsite in May, when I was tidying ui) 
the beds, and offered me a couple of roots of something of which he said he 
did not know the name, “ but it bore a l)eautiful pink flower at Christmas.” 
I did not know the jdant; I was young in gardening (it was a good 
many years ago), and rather admired the look of tiie leaf-tnfts. I strongly 
doubted his story all the time, * but he was profuse in his praises of 
the flower, and told me I should have them for sixpence ; and so E invested 
that amount of capital in the enterpriseT I'lie fellow looked about, 
and said, “ He could see that master was a good gardener.” My old 
mother, who thought no great things of my talent in that line, averre;d 
that the man's flattery had something to do with the purchase; but 1 
declare to you that it had not. However, I watched the plants till 
Christmas had passed ; but no sign of shoot or flower-stalk was sent up ; 
and one morning they disappeared, not to lie in the horseroad, but (piietly 
put away, decently buried beneath the ash-heap, without any dirge. 

How you would admire the little pictures that present themselves 
at every turn ! Here is a scene, as I sit on tliis mossy bank, and look 
over the hedge before me. This nearest field, with the wheat in blad(', 
and that next to it, in grass, and almost ready for the mower ; the wind 
sweeps over both, and we trace its course by the eye ; .but the effect 
on one is very different from that on the other. On the young corn 
the waves give a bluish green, a sort of hoary glaucous tint as they 
pass, and have not the fairy lightness of the waving grass in flower, 
over whose grey and russet surface silvery flittings sweep so lightly that 
you might imagine Queen Mab and her airy troop were ^speeding over 
it. The fields are sloping away in all sorts of ways. I am sure there 
is a brook down there in that dark corner between the wheat and the 
grass ; I cannot sec any sj^arkling of water, but I know it by the look 
of the trees ; they are so dense, and there is such an obscurity, a blackness, 
in and under their screening foliage, as only the vicinity of water gives ; 
it is just such a little patch of deepest shadow in the sunny scene as an 
artistic eye would delight in. There is the dusty, drab-huetl road, winding 
up between those hedges, half-hidden as it winds; the farm-buildings 
yonder in the bottom ; the old church peeping over the hill, the ridges 
of its triple roof just in sight, and its square grey tower, with a vane 
at each of its four corners, all pointing the same way ; an emblem of 
what the church ought to be, rather than what she is, with all her 
ministries directing the soul to Him who is the living way, the only 
way, to God. The ^minits of those broken hills close the view as 
with a wall ; but between them there is just a peep of the ever-lovely sea ; 
and a minute vessel far off, making her way up the channel, reminds 
our human sympathies that our fellow-man, with all his hopes, and fears, 
and cares, and toils, is there. The winds are sighing round us, and 
whispering in these quivering hazel-leaves ; and many voices are behind 
us in (he copse — sweet voices of sweet birds! How richly mellow 
the low notes of that blackbird, who has been pouring forth a brokcii 
melody for the last ten minutes, as if unconscious that any ear heard 
and admired I and here, close at ray elbow, a tiny rogue of a wren perches 
himself on a twig, and with tail more than erect delivers himself of 
such a rapid effusion that one can scarcely help laughing. There 
the sweet call of the cuckoo again — cuckoo 1 cuckoo I How I love to 
hear that voice ; I stand still to listen, and drink iii the notes, as if 
they were the very quintessence of summer. 
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That principle of curiosity that prompts one always to penetrate as 
far as possible, and to see all that may be seen, won’t let me sit here 
enjoying this quiet scene, lovely as it is ; I must needs climb those heights, 
and see what that elevation reveals. The little lane (I ought to have 
said that a liank and hedge bounding the foot of the shrubby hilLside 
makes its bottom a lane) presently opens into a pasture-held, steep enough 
for a pugilist’s fasting walk. The edge of the copse that bounds it is 
blue with the thick spikes of bugle; and here at the lower parts whole 
l)atches are radiant with the pimpernel. Except the corn poppy, this 
is said to be the only scarlet flower we have ; and in trutlj it is a little 
gem, with its dark-purple centre and bright-yellow pip in the eye. 
Three most sweet little flowers — sweet, I mean, to the eye ; for alas ! 
neither of them is endowed with fragrance — tlie pimpernel, the loosestrife, 
and the germander-spcHjdwell — scarlet, yellow, and bine — ^grow in pro- 
fusion within a few yards of each other here. 1 was tcnj]>ted to try 
how a bou([uet would lo(3k composed exclusively of tliese tlirec ; the 
effect was most cliarming, the loosestrife .supplying the foliage, of wliicli 
the others were lacking. What a pity that such a garland should be 
.'^•entless ! 

As the ground rises, a commanding view of the town is opened, Avhich 
to he sure oilers nothing either attractive or imposing. What the stranger 
is most struck with, is th(^ grey hu« of all the houses ; they look exactly 
like tlie dwellings in the New England States and the British Colonies : 
the peculiarity is, that the walls are faced with slates of a silvery -grey 
appearance, which bears the closest resemblance to the clap-boarding with 
wJiich it is customary to cover houses in tliose timber countries. 

Higher still, through another field Avliere the tiny, yellow hoad.s of 
the medic are abundant, and that curious species of potentilla, well 
called silver-weed, that look.s as. if children had been snipping fancy leaves 
Avith .scissors out of a piece of French-grey satin. Before Ave leave this 
field, hoAvevor, lot us turn and look. Is it not a glorious prospect ? 
Where but in England could we see such scenery? 

AVliat a swet^t calm reigns over all \ it looks like a land that had never 
seen strife ; indeetl I tiiiiik tliat the peculiar, indescribable air of .security 
that belongs to an English landscape may be in part owing to tlie happy 
eireiuustance, that for centuries her soil has not kuoAvn the horrid devasta- 
tions of war. She may be described in the grapliic terms Avhich the 
prophet uses to express the peaceful fearlessness of the laud of Israel 
in the day Avlien the haughty Gog sliall come up against it ; a “ land 
of unwalled villages “ them that are at rest, that dwell confidently 
[rtiarr/.], all of them dwelling Avithout AA^alls, and having neither bars 
nor gates.” (Ezek. xxxviii. 11.) 

The sight of yonder honie.stead, peeping from among its surrounding 
trees of deepest, mossiest foliage, put this into my mind. Tlie Avhite 
buildings just indicated, rather than shoAvn, nestling in their boAver of 
verdure, have such an air of pcacefuliies.s ! Well, that fills the bottom 
of the valley : then before us and around is a Avide amphitheatre of 
country, chequered Avith fields of all shapes^ of all shades of green, frcjiii 
the dark corn just up, to the emerald hue of the young grass, or the yelloAV 
flush of thousands of newly-opened buttercups ; and of allsliades of broAvn, 
some rich and red, Avhere just ploughed, others greyisli, Avith the sprinkling 
of lime that has been cast over them. The column of white smoke 
that curls upAvard from the comer of yonder ploughed field, and falls 
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obliquely away in transparent haze, where the peasant is burning the 
noxious couch-grass, adds to the quiet dreaminess of the scene. The 
projecting torrs on the left hide the town and tliesea; but the summit 
of 11 illsborougii’s great mass is visible, a noble object ; and in the liollow 
and on the slopes are many pretty white villas with their gardens and 
pleasure-grounds. 

Another push upward, and all this is shut out ; and here we are on 
the top' of the naked, rounded down, with the expanse of the Bristol 
Channel before us, and the sound of its waves surging among the rugged 
rocks far beneath our feet. Here is the short, close turf, and tlie pretty 
scarlet-tipped bird’s-foot trefoil, and the rosy, dwarf red-rattle, and the 
delicately-formed milkwort, all tiny plants that hardly overtop tlie turf, 
close as it is. The milkwort is of the blue variety, the deepest, richest 
ultramarine— -surely by far the most beautiful phase of this varying little 
flow'er. 

When I got up as high as this, two or three little things of interest 
occurred tome. One was, the finding of a thrush’s chop})ing-block. You 
are perhaps aware that the birds of this family feed largely on snails, 
and that they are said to carry their prey to some selected stone, agaijisfc 
which they hammer and bang it, till the fracture of tlie sliell enablt*s tliem 
to pick out the morsel. I never before had personal testimony of the 
habit, but here was evidence indubitable. Around a stone about as 
big as iny head, and partially imbedded in the eartli, were scattered the 
fragments of [lerhaps tea or a dozen snail-sliells, all of the same species — 
the prettily banded wood-snail {Helix nemornlis) ; and tJie smeared stone 
made it clear enough how tliey had been broken. Two or three of the 
shells were unbroken ; they had evidently resisted all the batterings of the 
bird, and as a last resource he had endeavoured to get as mucii as he could 
from the natural aperture ; for the poor snail, in each ciise, Avas cut 
and nibbled as far as a bird’s beak could reach it. 

But these were not the only shells that I found here. Scattered about on 
the downs, throe or four hundred feet above the sea, I found several shells 
of the common limpet, tliat congregate in thousands on tlic rock below. 
Who could have brought these hither? I should incline to reply, tlie 
jackdaws tliat I see perching on the ledges of the precipice yonder. If 
human hands had brought them hither, the rnollusk would have been 
detached quite clean ; and that whether it were done for the sake of 
the shell — as by children to play with (a most unlikely suppositioi., 
however), or for the sake of eating the animal; in the former case the 
human fingers remove the flesh clean out, and in the latter case — ix, ii 
being cooked — it drops spontaneously; but in each of these shells the 
fragments of flesh remained adhering all round the concavity, having 
evidently been picked out piecemeal by an industrious bird. 

What those birds were there is litttle room left for doubt, when one 
remembers the appetite of the Corvidee for mollusks, and observes how 
numerous the jackdaws are hereabouts. Indeed it is by far the commonest 
bird of the crow kind in the neighbourhood. How they manage to get 
the fast-sticking limpet from his rocky base, however, 1 am at a loss to 
imagine. It requires considerable adroitness in a human practitioner 
to eftect the removal with the aid of the point of a pocket-knife thrust 
under the margin of the shell ; and it must be done in a moment, too ; 
for if you give the shell-fish the least warning, he screws down his shell 
so tight, and brings the force of his adhering muscles to bear so power- 
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fully, that he defies your operations. But the instinct and cunning of 
all the crows arc very great, especially when whetted by hunger. 

Portions of the land are enclosed and cultivated at tlie top of tliese 
downs, and a man was ploughing here as 1 passed. Tlic walls which 
bound the field, running along to the edge ot‘ the clifi’, are buift of 
loose, dry stones, in tiie country ftianner, afiurding in the crevices root- 
space for many wall-loving plants. The pretty pale yellow heads of tJie 
clover-like flower, called lady’s fingers, was growing on them in provision, 
as it does in the clefts of the rocks all about tliese jirecipiLons shores, 
embellishing their ruggediicss with its delicate blossoms. Out of the 
side of tlie stone- wall also grew numbers of tall and noble foxgloves — that 
most magnificent of British flowers : several of them were already in 
blossom, though it was yet IMay ; and indeed that reminds me that most 
of tlie flowers here appear earlier than the c^arliest })eri()d assigned to them 
in Hooker’s ‘ Britisli Flora.’ Surely a finer spectacle than a group of 
foxgloves, growing robust and in full bloom, with tlie rich purple of their 
deep cups — the fingers of the folks’ (or fairies’) gloves — deepeneil by full 
exposure to the sun’s light, one can scarcely wish to see in the way of 
flowiM’s. A dozen or so of spikes, all straight and well grown, and tied 
together in one or two jilaces, and set in a deep \'ase, make a nobh? 
boiKpiet for the drawing-room. The buds progressively unfold ; and 
as tliey enlarge they push against one another, and fit themselves into 
the iutermediare spaces, so as soon to make a compact mass, as if all were 
growing from one stalk ; and a truly grand aflair it is. 

Have you ever seen the Machilis mariiima '^ Peiliaps you Jjave not, for 
it is not at all a common insect, and is found only in certain localities, 
as upon rocks and stones by the sea. It is ratlier a curious ertaturo, 
and worth a moment’s examination, if you ever fall in with it. 1 found it 
the other day near 'Watermouth, when ascending the face of the cliff, by 
means of Jioles, which I had to cut in the soft slate with my knife as I 
waait up ; but my situation then prevented me from attending to it. Here 
on the stones of this wmII, I observed several more heaping nimbly about, 
and olio of these 1 caught, desjiite his agility. From their .‘'Iiape, and 
especially from tlieir being clothed w'ith shining, silvery scales, the insects 
of this family have been called fish-inscets ; and we may name this, the 
Many-footed Fish. It is not particularly small, being nearly two inches 
in full length, from the tip of its antennae to the extremity of its long 
bristles behind. The w^ay in which it performs its vigorous leaps dees 
not at first appear; but if you look carefully you will find all along 
each edge of the belly a row of short, stiff jmiiits, directed forwards, 
w^hich move on a joint, and ordinarily lie closii to tlicj body. W'lion, 
however, the insect wishes to letip, all tliese little bristling points are 
forcibly thrown out at right angles, as if with a spring-movement, and 
'.y the impulse the insect is projected forward through the air to tlie 
distance of a foot or more. The tail is funiislied with several long 
bristles, which have been supposed to be the organs employed in pro- 
pulsion ; but I think this is quite a mistake, it is rather a pretty 
creature, marked in chequers of light and dark grey, and often refiecting 
prismatic tints. 

From the highest part of the downs a broad slope of turf, dangerously 
steep, descends to an abrupt edge, whence the rook is absolutely per- 
pendicular for three hundred feet or so, downi to a little cove, fringed with 
many a pinnacle and projecting ledge, washed by the sea at high w ater. 
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Just as I appeared over the summit of the down, a sharp, querulous 
cry was uttejod, and presently repeated by a number of similar voices, 
and up sprang into the air above the cove about a hundred and fifty gulls. 
They had evidently been disturbed from their resting-places — probably 
their breeding-places — in the precipice ; for on the shelves and ])rojectiiig 
points many more were still sitting, which, as I approached nearer and 
nearer the edge of the cliff, spread one after another their long pinions and 
leaped up on the wing, to add their cries to tltose of their fellows above. 
From their size and colours I suspect them to have been of the spocnes 
known as the kittiwake, mostly in adult pluniage, though with not a 
few yearling birds in the company. They soared round and round, and 
. in and out amongst each other, calling pertinaciously their three or 
f'onr sharp notes, which resembled the cries of young puppies ; and now 
and then a low, quiet lia 1 ha! ha! startled the car, like the hollow laugh 
of a person in .an under tone, but close to you. The fliglif, though flagL» ing, 
was powerful ; sometimes one would swoop down "tqxMi atiotlier, wluai tlie 
assaulted one would shoot away from tlie attack with redoubled speed. 
One in particular manifested much inclination to strike lue, if he had dared ; 
he made many feints of attack, and evidently wished to intimate that 
matters should become serious if I did not desist from peeping over the cliff. 
I was quite sure it was one and the same bird each time, for 1 followed him 
with my eye, through all his tortuous course as he sailed away among his 
fellows and returned to the assault. He would descend to my level while 
yet at some distance, and then would come speeding* on in a straight line 
for my face, rising just iu time to go over my head. Of course I knew ho 
would not actually strike me, and therefore did not flinch, though the 
impetus with whicli lie came would doubtless have made a blow from his 
sharp strong beak fatal. In all probability Ids domes! i(^ economy, his mate 
on Jier weedy nest of three eggs, was placed on a lodge not far from the 
spot where I was standing. After a while the birds began to disappear, 
some behind the promontories that bounded the view, some on the sides of 
the more distant headlands, and some about tJie clifly walls of the cove 
itself, yet really to take to the air again on the least alarm. 

I wanted much to get down to the beach, but searched in vain for any 
accessible mode. The only means that seemed possible was a fissure, dow-n 
whicb a little stream dribbled. It was in many places only just wide 
enough to allow me to squeeze through, was very rough and full of slaty 
debris, treacherously slippery to the feet. There was, however, a gocnl 
deal of long grass, and I thought I could not fall far at a time if 1 miss(.'d 
my footing, and so attempted it. It was laborious enough, but by sliding* 
in some parts, working with knees and elbows, chimney-sweep fiisliion, in 
others, cutting away the soft sl^ite with my clasp-knife, and similar 
manoeuvres, 1 managed to reach within eight or ten feet of the bottom. 
There it got quite perpendicular ; I could easily slip down, but how g(»t 
up again? there was no other way out of the cove, and the tide was 
coming in. I was reluctiint to lose my labour, and besides wished to see 
if the exposed rocks would afford me any new zoophytes. It is true they 
did not differ In appearance from the rocks of other parts more accessible, 
but the mind is often apt to conclude that what is difficult to reach must 
be better than what is obtained with facility. However, it was too 
hazardous. I waited long before I began to retrace my steps; but 
at lengtli had to make my way up again through my wet and narrow 
chimney, dirty enough, and scratched too, wlien I reached the top. 
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Tli^ man that was ploughing at some distance told me that there 
was a/ narrow winding path dowii^the face of the cliff, on the outside 
of a promontory that he pointed out, and accordingly I went to seek it. I 
foiind it a great mass of land, like the main, but almost isolated, being 
ecninected only by a narrow pathway, where the cliff on each side comes 
lip to a razor-like edge, about a foot wide. Of course it was grand to look 
down on both sides at once, from such a giddy height ; but indeed, to 
tell the truth, I tried to think of that as little as possible, and looked 
uncommonly close to niy footsteps till I was fairly landed on the grassy 
peninsula, where, however, I vainly searched for any trace of a path tlowii 
to tlio shore on either side ; and therefore had to give it up, nolens volens. 

And now 1 dare say, dear reader, you are disappointed that this long 
ramble of mine Iwl to nothing; and so am I, too: but you sec plainly 
it was not my fault. I strove hard to get down to the tidepools on 
those rocks that 1 saw so laiitalizingly far below; whence, if 1 could 
have got down, 1 dardjjjkiy 1 should have brought up some animals, 
witli whoso curious organization or interesting habils I might have amused 
you. Ibit let us hope that since Brandy Cove is so very hard to get 
at, it does not contain anything particularly worth seeing. II, G. 


OUll NATIVE SONGSTERS. 



The Shrikes, 


Hesembling the titmice in their carnivorous propensities, the Shrikes have 
a far higher reputation as singing birds. The Great Grey Shrike* {Lanius 
(xcuhitor), the cruel butcher-bird, has a sweet warbling song, though its 
rich melody is sometimes lessened by the intermingling of some harsh 
tones. It is said to liave a power of imitating the notes of other birds ; 
and though this is denied by some ornithologists, yet there seems good 
authority for believing that it exists. Beclistein says of our shrike that it 

* The Grey Shrike is ten inches in length. ^Vhole upper parts pearl grey ; 
'vings and tail black, tipped with white ; a patch of wliite at the base of the 
primaries ; a band of black passes from the beak to the car-coverts, enclosing 
the eye ; under parts pure white ; beak and feet black. 
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imitates the notes, though not the songs, of other birds ; and the statement 
of a writer in the ‘ Naturalist ’ tends to confirm this opinion. This writer 
tells us that he was first led to discover this shrike, by hearing notes very 
similar to iliose of a slonechat, yet not quite familiar to his ear. These 
he ascertained were uttered by the butciier-bird ; and as he listened ho 
found them soon exchanged for softer and more melodious tones ; not, 
liowever, prolonged into a continuous song or strain. Whether tlie 
opinion, held from earliest times, be true or false, that the shrike lures 
the singing-bird into its clutches, by iihitating its tune, we well know that 
the small birds, as well as various animals, have good reason to dread 
it, both for its power and . skill in making them its prey ; and they seem 
terrified by its presence near their nests. It feeds on mice, shrews, frogs, 
lizards, and small birds ; adding to its meal some of our larger insects, as 
grasshop])ers and beetles. Nor will a small amount of food sidhce to 
satisfy its appetite. Its own voracity, and that of its hungry little ones, 
make great demands on the helpless creaturt^s ♦ich are its victims. The 
shrike has a singular habit of fixings its slaughtered animals on a thorn, or 
on the forked brancli of a tree, and so luuiging them u]), as a bi*teher 
might do the animals destined for sale ; hence its familiar name of biilcher- 
bird. A naturalist who kept this species iti confinement, observed that 
when a bird was given to it, it always broke the skull, and usually ate 
the head first. Sometimes it held the bird in its claws, and i)nlled it 
to pieces as a hawk would do ; though it seemed to prefer forcing a 
portion of it through the wires, and then pulling at it, always hanging up 
on the sides of its cage any {>art wliich remained after its meal, it would 
often eat three small birds in a day. 

Our shrike has a number of familiar names, and many of those, botli of 
our own and othei* datids, refer to its liabits. Thus it is called the 
Mountain Magpie, the Murdering Pie, and the Shreek, in various parts of 
this island. Willoughby says, that in the north of England it is termed 
Weirangle ; and the Germaiis «ttko mall it Werhanyel, or WarkatujuL 
This w^as thought by Gesner.to^bettlitemoTixqpiiioinof the word Wurchanycl^ 
which, rendered literally, signifies ai suffocating angdl. The Germans 
also call it by a word which we may render Ninekiller, because, say tliey, 
it kills nine birds every day. .Another old English name is Mattagesse ; 
and an old Erench writer calk it Balcoiiello, From an old (juatraiu 
in ‘ Portraits d’Oyseaqx,’ it seems to have been considered a useful bird in 
France, on account of ife destructive warfare lagdinst mice, rats, and otliei* 
animals. The name of the genus Lanim was given by Gesiier, from 
lanio^ to cut or tear in pieces. 

The shrike was formerly much used by falconers ; and an extract from 
the ^ Book of Falconrie, or ITawkinge,* published in 1611, and also from 
Sir John Sebright, will show why it received the specific name of excu- 
hitor, or sentinel, which Linnaeus applied to it — the warder butcher-bird, 
as another writer on hawking calls it. “ Her feeding,” says Turbervile 
of this shrike, is upon rattes, squirrclls, and lisards ; and sometime upon 
certaine birds, she doth use to prey, whom she doth entrappe and deceive 
by flight, for this is her devise. She will stand at pearch upon some tree 
or poste, and there make an exceeding lamentable cry and exclamation, 
such as birdes are wonte to doe being wronged, or in hazarde of mischief, 
and all to make other fowles believe and thinke she is very much dis- 
tressed, and stands needfulle of ayde; whereupon, the credulous sellio 
birds do flock together presently at her call and voice, at what time if any 
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happen to approach neare her, she, out of hand, ceazeth on them, and 
dovoureth them (ungrateful subtile fowlc !), in requital of their simplicity 
and pains. These hawkes are of no account with us, but poor simple 
fellowes and peasants sometimes doe make them to the fiste, and being- 
reclaimed after their unskilful manners, doe have them hooded, as falconers 
doe their other kinds of hawkes, whom they make to greater purposes.’" 

Sir Jolm Sebright says that the butcher-bird is tied on the ground, 
near the tent of itlie falconer, while the latter employs liimself in some 
sedentary occupation, relyii^ on diis vigilance to apprise him of the 
a])proach of a hawk. This dim IburHtifia^Eflriiiuls to do, by screaming lotidly 
when the hawk is seen at arSktaiiae. 

The great shrike is neither a nresdloitt) un®* -regular visitor in our 
island, only corning occasionally to . this- country Trom some portion of lire 
European continent, over a^graatipart.of Which it is pretty ^generally diffused. 
The season at whichdhis 'bird visits Britain is usually between the autumn 
and the spring, and aevoidl <eoimties.are named as those in which it has 
been seen, and in some distfiots of vWliich it is often common, as Surrey, 
Sussex, VViJtshii’e, Dorsetshire, IDevonsliire, AVorcestershire, (Jheshire, 
Cani])ridgesl)ire, Norfolk, Yorkshire, Cumberland, Northumberland, and 
Durham. It is supposed that the birds of this species which reach us, 
were in the course of migration to other lamls, and being driven by 
adv(*rs(} winds on our coast, are content to resort awhile to our fir 
plantations, or groves, or thickets. It is a common bird in France, 
remainijjg in the woods of that country all the summer, and residing on 
tlie open plains during the winter season. This large bold bird is about 
ten inches in length. It builds its nest in a tree at a great height from 
the ground, making it of grasses, moss, and wool, lined wilh hair. The 
eggs arc^ of a greyish-white colour, spotted with brown and ash colour, 
'i'lie croaking, clamorous anxiety of this shrike during- iiicubafion, often 
betrays tlie place of its nest. 

A writer in the ‘ Magazine of Natural History ’ remarks, that a peculiar 
odour proceeds from the great shrike alter death, not unlike that- which 
arises from tiie explosion of gunpowder. He observes tliat he lias found 
the same peculiarity in the nuthatch. 

'I'liough the great shrike, from its comparative uiifrequency in our 
woods, contributes little to their minstrelsy, yet a smaller species, the 
Flusher or lled-backed Shrike * {Lanius collurio), is a regular visitant to 
our island, and a coininoii bird in several parts of it ; while as a singer 
it deserves great praise. It may often be seen and heard in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and is frequent in Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Wiltshire, 
Gloucestershire, and some other counties, Iiaunting the borders of woods, 
or dwelling among the furze, broom, or brambles of our open downs. 
Like its congener, it is a true butcher-bird, though it is inferior in 
size and power to the great shrike. It has been known to kill birds as 
large as a finch, and is much feared by small birds in general. Tlie 
may-bug which floats in the air of the summer evening, dashing m 
our faces as we walk over tlie green meadows, is a favourite food of this 

* The Red-backed Shrike is seven inches and a half in length. Head, 
neck, and rumi) grey ; back chestnut-red ; wing-feathers black, edged with 
red ; tail-feathers white at the base, black towards the extremities, but tinped 
with, white ; a band of black along each cheek : under parts pale red ; beak 
and feet black. The female has the upper parts dull reddish-brown; the 
under parts greyish-white, barred with minute darker lines ; th^black stripe 
on the cheek is absent. 
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species ; and the merry song which the grasshopper sings among the 
herbage, proves only to be its own death- warning, if this bird is nigli. It 



PliD-aAOKED SlliUKi:. 

pounces down upon the insect, and flying off with it in its mouth, Fecks 
stnne hawthorn, or prickly furze, or bramble bush, on whiclx to hang it. 
During the time when its young arc clamorous for food, several of these 
insects may be seen hanging thus impaled, and ready to be fctclied away 
by the parent birds, as the nestlings may require them. Young birds 
arc fiercely attacked, and naturalists have been attracted to a s|Jot wherti 
tlie butcher-bird is to be seen, by the shrill cries of alarm uttered by some 
smaller birds ; and on reaching the place have seen a youngling carried off 
in its beak to a neighbouring tree, where it was soon ingeniously transfixed 
by the neck to a thorn. 

This shrike, like many of our smaller migratory birds, passes its winter 
in Africa ; and comes to us in pairs, in April or May, leaving this land in 
September. It makes its nest in a high part of a thick hedge or bush. 
Its form is like that of a large cup, and the materials employed are tlu? 
coarse stalks of plants, moss, and fibrous roots ; while the lining consists 
of a few liairs, and soind' fine grasses. The eggs are four or live in 
number, pale bluish- white, spotted with brown and ash colour. 

The flusher sings its song in a continuous strain, from the top of a bush, 
or on the bough of a tree near its nest. It well imitates the notes of other 
birds, mixing with its own some which it borrows from the nightingale, 
goldfinch, or other singers. In captivity, Bechstein says, it learns quickly 
to whistle airs, but forgets them with tlie same facility in order to learn 
new ones. He says that it is a most lively bird, and that if taken out 
of a cage it will soon clear the room of flies. It catches them while on 
the wing, and if a thorny branch is given it, it will impale all the insects, 
making at the same time the most droll and singular movements. One, 
which he had in confinement, refused the most tempting food ; and on the 
fourth day its owner, thinking it too w'eak to injure the other birds, allowed 
it the liberty of flying about the rooin^ An unfortunate hedge-sparrow 
became, ho^^ver, its immediate victim ; and after being put back again 
into the cage, it ate all the food with wliich it was supplied, as if now 
its propensity had been satisfied. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 



HAREBELf... (Campanula rohmdi folia,) 


There are few of our wild flowers more admired, or whicli liave won 
more praises from the poets, than the Harebell. Bowing down to every 
wind which sweeps across the open and bleak places which are its native 
Jjaunts, and having its azure cup sprinkled with the morning dews, 
as with pearls, it surpasses most flowers in gracefulness of form, and 
many in beauty of colour.'^ It is, too, as common as it is lovely, for 
every heath and sunny bank and hilly pasture has its little knots of 
iiarebells, and it often waves on the very summit of some tall cliff or-, old 
wall, being ever most plentiful 

“On the swelling downs, where sweet air stirs 
The blue-bells lightly, and where prickly furze 
Buds lavish gold.” 

The leaves on its stem are slender, like those of grass, but at its base 
there are a number of roundish notched leaves, which serve to distinguish 
tliis species from one somewhat similar. When the plant is young, the 
leaves are easily detected, but as it increases in size, they are often quite 
dried up. 

We have no less than ten wild species of bell-flowers, some of them 
having stout stems and large leaves, from among which hang con- 
spicuous purple bells. In the summer months many species are very 
emnmon on our hedge-banks and in w'ood.s. There is one wild kind, 
wJiich is very small and delicate, and of extreme beauty.^ It is the 
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Ivy-leaved Bell-flower (^Campanula liederaceit)^ with light-blue bells, 
which have scarcely any tendency to droop. This most graceful little 
plant grows in tufts, and has a great number of ivy-siiaped leaves ; its 
stems are weak, and so slender, that they are seldom much larger than 
a packthread. It grows in moist shady woods, and is plentiful in Devon- 
shire, Cornwall, and Sussex, as well as in some other parts of our island, 
though in most districts it is a rare flower. 


HOME TALES.— No. VI. 

JOHN RANKIN; OR, THR, INCENDIARY. 

^‘MayI begin now, fatlier?” askedl Jbhn Rankin, ‘‘ I've something so 
pretty to read to you; it is about our Saviour’s feeding the multitude 
with five loaves and two small fi.shes.” No answer was given him, nor 
had he waited for one : his father had finished his supper, and that was 
enough. “Wasn’t it wonderful, now !*' said the boy; “and how good 
it was of our Saviour, wasn’t it ?” There was a pause. “ But, do you 
know, master says tiiis was not a greater nnracle tluin wliat happens 
every day. He* the increase of the grain we sow, feeding, as it 
does, thousands and* millions of people, is as great a miracle and full as 
merciful as thatl Do you hear, father? God blesses the scied, he says, 
and, mindful of man’s need and work, sends rain and sun, dew and frost, 
to make it fruitful. Wliat wicked men then they an', ar’n’t they, father, 
who set fire to the cornsiacks ?” Rankin made no answer, but smoked on 
in silence. “I hear there was another fire last night at Morton,” said 
his wife ; “ how shocking it is I ” “ Don’t you think the man who did it,” 

said John, “ deserves to be burnt himself?” and lowering his voice and 
creeping close to Rankin, ho whispered, “ And he will be burnt, won’t 
he, some day ? ” “ Hold your tongue !” cried Rankin in a tone that terrified 
the boy ; “ be off to bed ; who teaches you to talk thus ?” John trembled 
from head to foot ; he looked at his mother, who was as surprised as him- 
self. vShe made a motion that he should sit down quietly, while she, seeing 
her husband was not in a good humour, took up her work in silence. She 
sighed, however, as she thought how sadly Ilaiikin was altered of late. 
Time was when the parish could not boast of a lighter-hearted man than 
he, or one who was a kinder husband and parent. Whatever was the 
cause, his smiles were gone ; a cloud rested on his features, and words of 
discontent and of ill-will towards many of his employers, of whom he had 
been used to speak well, dropped from him. His wife could not make 
out that he had any real cause for such a feeling ; but it had certainly 
got strong hold on him, for he dwelt upon it constantly. At the present 
moment he sat sullenly smoking his pipe, when a rap at the door made 
him start from his seat and rapidly approach it. Mr. Stanton’s farming- 
man slept in. “ I’ve seen,” said he, “ that all is right in the stack-yard ; 
I’m just come from it : but I’ve brought away the key of the store- barn 
by mistake ; you may as well have it, for you will be there before me, 
as I am to be at the Dovecote farm by six o’clock.” Rankin took the 
I'.ey without saying a word, and a civil “ good night ” was all that passed. 
“ If there is one man in the parish that I like better than another,” said 
Mrs. Rankin, “it is Joseph Parker: his kindness to you at all times, and 
especially wlien you were laid up so long, and his readiness to assist us 
ever since ” “Well, let’s have no more of it,” said her husband 
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roughly, ‘Mie has been a friend; and IM rather that half the pariah were 
out of it tlian he ; but there’s no need to be prating about it for ever.” 
Rankin’s manner was so unpleasant, and his words and looks so painful 
to his wife, that she \vas equally afraid to be silent or to speak, and she 
longed to hear him say he would go to bed. Once or twice he rose and 
looked out at the door, then sat down again and filled his pipe afreSlj ; 
and once, when the cat made a spring after a cricket and overthrew the 
saucepan-lid that was standing to dry, he sprang from his chair, then, 
having given the poor animal a kick, he supported himself against the 
slielf near him, and his wife saw clearly that his Jiand shook and his cheek 
was pale. “ 'We had better go to bed,” said she : “ come we are both 
tired — will you?” Hefore an answer could be given a loud shouting was 
heard, and tlie cry of “Fire! fire!” was heard. “Wliere? where?” 
cried sin*, rushing to the door and opening it. The sky betbro her Avas 
fi ightfnlly red ; huge colnnms of smoke were seen rising ypwards, and 
long vstreams of fire mingling with them and reaching almost to the 
clouds. She slirieked ahnid ; and her boy, from the window above, 
shrieked, if possible, louder. “ Whose yard is it ?” cried she to Rankin, 
wdio stood in tlio middle of tlie house, not knowing, seemingly, what to 
do. “ How should I know ?” said he, as she repeated her question ; 
“do you suppose I had a hand in it?” Louder shouts at the instant 
filled the air, and numbers of people began to run past the cottage. “ Mr. 
Stanton’s stack-yard is on fire!” was the cry: “run, run, the wiiolc town 
will go if the tire is not got under directly !” “ For mercy’s sake,” cned 

the poor woman, “ don’t stay here ; go, go !” Rankin disappeared ; his 
wife and boy followed. Every house was soon em))tied of its inmates, 
and the crowd was fearfully great. All were willing to give assistance, 
and unhappily such fires had lately been so common that many knew 
well what to do, and could organize themselves with effect. The parisli 
engines w'cre on the spot at once, those in the neighbourhood were sent 
for ; the farmers themselves wmked hard and with skill, and the labourers 
cheerfully joined them; while the women forming themselves into two 
rows, ])assed pails of water backwards and forwards one from the other 
from the wells and pumps that were near. It was a dreadful sight. The 
glare of light spread t>ver cverj’^ object, the roar of the ffames, the cry of 
the women and children when a fresh stack caught fire, or a burning mass 
fell in, showering bright sparks around ; the stern deep voices of the men ; 
the hurrying' to and fro of numbers who came to witness the scene, if 
not to give their aid, afforded a picture of horrors tliat none may desire 
to behold. 

Skill and toil, however, were* of no avail; stack after stack was con- 
sumed, and the barn burnt to the ground. The falling of the wind alone, 
with its having shifted to another quarter, mercifully stayed the progress 
of the flames, and saved the surrounding property from destruction. Mrs. 
Rankin and John had reached home before Rankin joined them. He was 
black with smoke and *drenched with water, and so fatiguetl with the 
exertions lie had made, that he was scarcely able to undress himself. Rest, 
however, he could not. He turned from side to side, and his wife asked 
him more than once if he had hurt himself, so heavy were the groans he 
uttered. He was on the spot early in the morning ; Mr. Stanton and many 
others were already there. It presented a fearful picture of devastation and 
ruin, and many and deep were the curses heaped on the head of him who 
could have been guilty of such an act, who could have been the cause of* 
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such wanton waste of food, and of injury to so good a master. Every means 
was taken to discover the offender, but in vain ; nothing could be brought 
home to any one. Parker owned that he was the last person seen on the 
premises, and that he had given the key of tlie barn to Kankin, who proved 
that he Jiad not left home for an instant after he had received it. At first 
every one was satisfied of Parker’s innocence ; but there are always hearts 
evil enough to sow distrust, and to suspect those who least merit it. As 
farming-man he. had acted with some degree of autliority, and thos(‘, whom 
he had reproved for idleness and other misconduct began to spread doubts 
about him, and his situation at length became very painful. He l)ore it 
for some time; but finding himself more uncomfortable every day, Ik^ 
opened his mind to Mr. Stanton. I am as innocent, sir,” said he, ^" of 
injuring you as a child.” “J quite believe it,” said the other; ‘Svhaf- 
ever doubts others may entertain, 1 hold none.” Parker thank(‘d him 
with much fepling, but told him that he felt himself so uneasy that he liad 
resolved, painful as it was, to do its his brother wished him, and join him 
in America. Mr. Stanton expressed his regre t at parting with liim ; but 
seeing that he was resolved on the step, lie saiel no more.'. 

Tlie next day being Saturday, and the labourers assf'mbksd to be paid 
their week’s wages, Mr. Stanton told them what Parke^r intended. Un- 
derstand now,” said he, “ that it is his own doing entirely. 3 am sure that 
be is as clear of all share in the late fire as my own son. Indeed, 1 have 
no suspicion of any one. I never did anything that I am aware of to 
merit any man’s ill-will, nor did I sup])ose I had an enemy living. 
Whoever was guilty of that deed must cerhainly have intended to 
injure me ; but beyond the inconvenience and alarm to wliioh he lias 
exposed both me and my neighbours, he has failed in his attemj^t.” 
Tlie men looked at each other in surprise. “ I he loss does not fall 
upon mo,” continued he, as in most other cases it does not upon 
others situated like me. In our own defence, if nothing more, we are 
glad •to insure to the full value of the property ; tlie loss therefore 
falls upon the public, on strangers, probably, to all parties, who cannot 
have given offence to those wJio harbour malice against us. If it is 
revenge, tfierefore, that they seek in thus wasting goods that God grants 
us, and bringing down his judgments on their own heads, they defeat 
their own purpose ; they are wicked for nothing ; the evil falls on them- 
selves ; they insult their Maker only to kindle a fire in their own breasts 
which none can put out here— a flame which will burn for ever. Yes ; 
should the man who was^he cause of our late disaster have been among 
us that night, and witli his own eyes beheld that dreadful blaze, and 
with his own ears heard those horrid sounds, lie may fonn some notion 
of what he may expect when all secrets are made known, though neither 
you nor I may suspect the truth now.” Then changing his voice, he 
said, But since Parker will not stay with us, I must have a man in his 
place. There is not a steadier fellow on the grounds than you, Rankin, 
nor one who that night worked harder than yoif. I was sorry I could 
not do for you what you wished some time ago ; but I should not have 
been just to another if I' had. So now, if you like to take Parker’s 
place, you may.” Rankin seemed a good deal overcome ; he stammere<l 
out his thanks, and many of the men gave him joy at his good luck. 
Parker especially expressed his pleasure. “That you are the better 
for what is a loss to me,” said he, makes amends for what I feel at 
leaving. I wish no ill to the man who has brought about this change; 
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liis sin will find him out one way or other ; and I had rather fyo down to 
the bottom of the sea than bear a tithe of his punishment.’* 

Parker departed, and Pankin was now farming’-man. His wages were 
good, and his home was not Avanting in any comfort. All tliat he did 
was right with his master, and he was generally liked among the labourers. 
As the world, however, seemed to go smoother with him, a heavier weight 
pressed on his spirits. On tlie farm he was always so busy, or others w'ere 
so much occupied, that this was not noticed ; but his wife was painfully 
alive to the fact. He was cheerful only by fits ; a sudden noise, the 
shouts of the boys at play in the streets, w^ould make liim start convul- 
sively, and a cold clew would stand on his brow and lips, and a shudder 
would run through his whole frame. Sometimes liis sleep was much 
disturbed ; deep sighs w^ould burst from his l^osom ; and often, as if he 
had had some Iiorrid dream, he would suddenly awake, sit upright in 
bed, and seem afraid of lying dowm again. Sometimes he w ould murmur 
in his sleep, and broken w ords and sentences w ould escape his lips ; and 
often, after lie had passed a disturbed night, he w^ould fix a look on his 
wife that told he wished to kiiow% yet dreaded to find out, what might 
be in her thoughts. For a time it escaped his notice that she was growm 
very thin — that her colour and smiles were gone ; and not till he had 
surprised her in tears more than once did the truth come home to him 
that she was unhappy. He dared not ask the cause ; he dared not 
refuse to go to church with her, though it was easy to be seen that it no 
longer gave him pleasure ; nor could he deny listening to his boy’s read- 
ing, though often the child’s remarks and the solemn words he read w^ere 
torture to him. ‘‘ That poor w'oman won’t live long, and her Imsbarid 
thinks so,” w'as the cry among the neighbours ; and Pankiif s looks of 
increasing sadness w'oii the pity, and called forth the kind acts of many. 
“Rankin,” said Mr. Stanton to him one day, “that cottage of yours 
does not seem a healthy one; it stands low; none of you look w^ell. 
There is a pretty cottage of mine vacant at the other end of the town ; 
suppose yon move to it ; you shall have it for the same rent you. are now^ 
giving, and there is a garden to it that will grow vegetables enough for 
yourself and a neighbour or two besides.” 

Had such good fortune befallen him three years ago, Rankin would 
have been the happiest of men; and he would have thought that the 
evening would never come that he might tell his wife the offer tliat had 
been made him. But now his step was lingering as he walked home ; 
and instead of entering tlie cottage at once, he seated himself on a stile 
at a little distance. For a time he gazed silently on the ground, sighed 
deeply, and then covered his face with his hands, as if he w^ould shut 
out some unpleasant object. “ Parker,” groaned he at last, “ your words 
have come true — my sin has found me out. Not in the vengeance that 
follows me, but in those very things that, had God’s blessing been upon 
them, would have made me the envy of all. There is a fire in niy heart 
that never goes out, a sound I can never forget. God punislies me, my 
master punishes me, my w'ife punishes me, niy neiglibours punish me. 
in the kindness that each shows me.' O that I could make another 
feel, before he became guilty like me, what I suffer daily ! that I could 
stop his hand before the rash dcKid was done ! that he could hear the cr^ 
that tells him — there is no weight of woe upon the sinner’s heart like 
the crime that is known to himself and hi;^ God alone !” 
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THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 

Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country seat, 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw : 

And from its station in the hall 
An ancient time-piece says to all 

“ For over — never ! 

Never — for ever !” 

Half-way up the stairs it stands, 

And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive oak, 

Like a monk, wlio, under his cloak, 

Crosses himself, and sighs, alas ! 

With sorrowful voice to all who i>ass, 

“ For ever — never • 

Never — for ever !” 


By day its voice is low and light ; 

But in the silent dead of night, 

Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 

It echoes along the vacaTit hall. 

Along the ceiling, along the lioor, 

And seems to say, at each chanibcr door, 

“ For ever— never ! 

Never — for ever !’* 

Tlirough days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful times, unchanged it has stood. 
And as if like Heav’n, it all things saw 
It calmly rci^eats those words of awe, 

“ For ever — never ! 

Never — for ever !’ ^ 

In that manaion used to bo * 
Free-hearted hospitality ; 

His great fires up the chimney roared, 

The stranger feasted at his boaid ; 

But like the skeleton at the feast 
That warning time-xhece never ceased, 

“ For over — never ! 
Never — for ever !** 

There groups of merry children x^layed 
There youths and maidens dreaming strayed ; 
O precious hours 1 O golden prime. 

And affluence of love and time ! 

Even as a miser counts hie gold, 

Those hours the ancient time-piece told, 

« J’or ever — never ! 

Never — ^for ever 1” 
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From that chamber, clothed in white 
The bride came forth on her v/edding night ; 

There in that silent room below, 

The dead lay in his shroud of snow ; 

And in tlio hush that followed tho prayer, 

W as hoard the old clock on the stair, 

‘‘ For ever — never ! 

Never — for cv^r 1” 

All are scattered now and fled 
Some are married, some are dead, 

And when I ask, with throb of pain 
*'• Ah, when shall they all meet again ?” 

As in tho days long since gone by, 

The ancient time-piece makes reply 
“ For ever — never 1 
Never — for ever !” 

Never here, for ever there 
Where all parting, pain and care, 

And dcatli aiul time shall disappear, 

For ever there, but never here ! 

The horologe of eternity 
Saycth this incessantly, 

“ For ever — never ! 

Never — for ever !’* 

Longfellow 


A YEOMAN OF HENRY THE SEVENTH’S TIME (1485.1509), 

ARCUKRY. 

My father was a yeoman, and had no lands of his own, only he had a farm 
of 3/. or 4/. a year at tlie uttermos^t ; and hereupon he tilled so much as kept 
half-a-dozcn men. He liad walk for a hundred slieep, and my mother 
milked thirty kine. ITe was able, and did find a Iiarness, witli himself and 
his horse, while he came to the place that he should receive the king’s 
wages. 1 can remember that I buckled his harness when he Aventto Black- 
heath field. He kept mie to school, or else I had not been able to preach 
before the king’s majesty now. He married my sisters with 5L, or 20 nobles 
a-piece, so that he brought ‘them up in godliness and fear of God. He 
kept hospitality for his poor neighbours. And some alms he gave to the 
poor, and all this did he of the same farm ; where he that now hath it, paycth 
.1 67. by the year or more, and is not able to do anything for his jn-iiicc, 
for himself, nor for his children, or give a cup of drink to the poor. 

Ill my time my poor father was as diligent to teach me to shoot, as to learn 
me any other thing, and so I think other men did their children : lie taught 
me how to draw, how to lay my body in the bow, and not to draw with 
strength of arms, as divers other nations <lo, but with strength of body. 
I had my bow bought me according to my age and strengtli ; as I increased 
in them, so my bows were made bigger and bigger ; for men shall never 
shoot well except they be brought up in it. It is a worthy game, a whole- 
some kind of exercise, and much commended in physic. — BiSHor Latimer. 
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STRANGE GAME AT SHUTTLECOCK. 

The Siamese are very expert at this game, but they play it without battle- 
dores, and not with tiie hand but with the foot. An English traveller 
thus describes a scene of tlie sort : — 

‘‘About thirty young men stood in a circle; the shuttlecock was 
exactly such as we have in England, but tlio battledore was the sole of 
the foot, I never witnessed such remarkable agility in my life as was 
displayed by these lads. One tlirew the shuttlecock to some one oiiposite, 
the young man near whom it would threaten to alight instantly pre|^ircd 
himself to receive it, and wheeling sharply round, would kick his right leg 
up so scientifically and correctly, that the shuftlecock would just alight on 
the sole of his foot, and rebound with amazing elasticity, being caught up 
by the next person it approached in precisely the same style ; and in this 
nietliofl I have seen the game kept up for nearly a space of fen minutes 
Avithout the shuttlecock once falling to the ground. I once attempted to 
imitate the young Siamese in their method of playing this game, but 
failed signally in the attempt, though 1 nearly succeeded in putting my 
ankle out of joint. 

But this game is also played in the same manner by the Chinese and 
by all the Indo-Chinese nations, as the Cochin-Chinese, the Peguans, the 
Burmans, &c. It is one of their favourite sports, and is played not only by 
youths and lads, but also by full-grown men, and even by active old grey- 
beards, who are often seen to take great pride in their skill and adroitness. 
The gentlemen of Lord Macartney’s Embassy to China (1793) observed, 
in the country near Turon Bay, some Cochin-Cliinese standing in a circle 
and playing with groat vigour and skill. They had nothing in their hands, 
and they did not, in any way, employ cither hands or arms. But, after 
taking a short race, and springing from tlie grourul, they met the descend- 
ing shuttlecock with the sole of the foot, and drove it up again, with force, 
high into the air. It was thus kept up a considerable time ; the players 
seldom missing their stroke, or failing to give it the direction thciy in- 
tended, Underneath the shuttlecock, these Cochin-Chinese loosely tied 
small copper coins, the clicking noise of which gave notice to the players 
when it was approaching to them.'f 

It appears, however, that the Burmans use a shuttlecock mucli larger 
than ours, and bring knees into play as well as feet. The ball is hollow, 
and made of wickerwork ; and the art of the game consists in striking 
this upwards Avith the foot, or the leg below tbe knee. An English officer 
says : — “ As may be conceived, no little skill is required to keep the ball 
constantly in motion ; and I haA^e often been much entertained in Avatch- 
ing the efforts made by the players to send the ball high in the air, so 
tliat it should fall Avithin the limits of the ring, when it is again tossed by 
the foot of another. Tiie natives of Hindustan are not acquainted Avitli 
this game, but it is common amongst the Chinese, Japanese, and other 
nations east of the Ganges.”} 

‘ Narrative of a Residence at the Capital of the Kingdom of Siam, 
by Fred. Ai*thur Neale. 

t ‘ Authentic Account of an Embassy to the Enq^eror of China, &c.,’ by tho 
late Sir George Staunton. 

J ‘Tayo Years in Aa^o, from 1824 to 1826.’ 
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HARROGATE. 



“ 0 Hope ! swefit flatterer ! thy delusive touQli 
Sheds or. afflicted minds the bairn of comfort, 

Relieves the load of poverty, sustains 

The captive bending with the weight of bonds, 

And smooths the pillow of disease and pain.” — Glovet?. 

To the well-known* virtues of its medicinal springs, Harrogate owes, if not 
its existence, at least its celebrity, and its present prosperity. Before their 
discovery it- was but a small scattered hamlet, and for some years after, the 
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company who here resorted, found such inconvenience from the want of 
proper acconnnodation, “ tliat tlie Duchcr.s of Bucking^liain, danglder of 
Lord- Fairfax, CromwelEs general, coming to the spf)t for relief in a severe 
attack of asthma, caused a tent to be pitched near the Old Spa and it was 
not until 1687, that the first inn, called the Queen’s Head, was built. The 
town, as it has now become, with its population of above four thousand 
inhabitants, is divided into High and Low Harrogate ; the chalybeate 
springs are at the former, Al the sulphureous and saline at the hitter. 

Of the chalybeate the oldest, called the Old Spa, was diseovon'd ])y 
Captain Slingsby, in the year 1571. A terrace, sixty yards square, was 
then constructed, the top of which afforded a firm dry walk, and also com- 
manded an extensive prospect. The dome that now encloses this spring 
was built by Lord Lougliborough in 1786, and he also laid out a plantation 
of various forest trees, which give an agreeable shade to a walk two miles 
in extent; thus partially supplying a \vant of foliage in Harrogate, which 
led Dr. Smollett to describe it as a wild commoiq bare and bleak, without 
tree or shrub, or the least signs of cultivation.” Hut the great lion of 
Harrogate is the royal promenade, or Cheltenham pump-room. The 
spring is here saline, enclosed in a Grecian tcnqde, one hundred feet in 
length by tliirty in breadtli, and serving as a pump-room, balFroom, music, 
ami reading-room. Exten.sive gardens for various amuscuKaits liiJ behind 
this temple; and its waters, as analyzed by skilful chemists, contain 
muriates of soda, lime, magnesia, carbonate of soda, and oxide of iron. 

Such changes have taken place in the names of the springs, of tlieir 
owners, and of the localities in which they artj situated, that it is rather 
puzzling to discriminate and identify them all : their efficacy is by no 

means problematical ; wJiile the old well of Harrogate so unmistakably 
mal-odorous and nauseous to the taste, that it may claim a notoriety wliieli 
always renders it easy of discovery. 

I would pit this spring,” remarks Dr. J. Johnson, “ w elJ as the 
more m^lem sulphur well at Leamington, against any compound that ever 
issued from tke ebemist’s shop, or any mineral water that ever sprmag from 
the bowels- of the earth,, for smell and taste. If a venerable old rusty giiii- 
barrel, which hadl^ mae lieen loaded since the Spanish Armada, wa* well 
scouT^ OiM with bo^M^ seawafoir^ and if to these washings were aelded a 
fow stal^eggBF;' an4yfoia%, H a sHeam of carburetted smd aoiphOTetted 
hydrogen, fooMi owe of thw main fdpes in Regent-street, were directed 
through th^ tiB it wa» s^per-saturated, then we sifotild 

have a» perfect an Leamington and Harrogate 

water, as Schwkai hfimseff eool4 wanufacture in bis laboratoy at BrigfWon. 
Ibdeed, the Fontaine Bfee*' itself at Aix, i» iHlfo better than milk and 
water compared with Hbs- Y or kafoye stingo ” It in astonishifig, however, 
to remark how soon the paltee beeoBies accustomed to the most nauseou.'^ 
mineral waters* The mft time they tarn sf|i|jied^ everybody vows it is 
also for tlie last time, yet tlie patients persevere, and in three days become 
quite accustomed to the flavour. The chemical composition of the draught 
is muriate of soda (common salt), bicarbonate of soda, muriate, sulphate, 
and carbonate of lime, muriate of magnesia, sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
carbonic acid gas, azote, and carburetted hydrogen gas. TJie sulphur of 
the w'ater is by some supposed to have its source in a peat-bog near Ha n o- 
gate, and the water, filtering thence through the ground, springs to liglit in 
the low village, perfectly transparent in appearance, but well impregnated 
with sulphur in smell. To tlie taste it is very saline, and no wonder, when 
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the pint contains nearly a (piartxT of an ounce of common salt. The dis- 
a agreed bleu ess of the taste ap))ears to be more owin*^ to the gases than to the 
salts. When exposed to the air, the watco* soon loses its transparency, and 
becomes partially decomposed ; but if botthjd immediately, and well corked, 
it will keep a long time unimpaired, and is indeeil largely exported. 

Modern science, and a better knowledge of diseases and tlieir cures, have 
greatly curtailed the interminable catalogue of maladit^s for which llarro- 
gato and other miiieral waters were formerly^rescribed ; but still they 
liave many advantages over drugs from the chemist's shop : f<n* with what 
is called trying” tlic waters, tlie patient commonly enjoys a relaxation 
from business, a temporary separation from scenes of anxiety and care; the 
jouiMiey itself, and change of climate, w'orks wonders; while the early 
Jiours, and sti ict attention to diet, a))so]utely indispensable durbig a course 
of mineral waters, prove assistants of no mean efficacy in the recovery of 
health. The easy and familiar intercourse of society at the wells in tlie 
morning, tlie walks in the afternoon, and the sociable meiitings in the 
evening, create a degree of cheerfulness of mind unknown to ti»e hitherto 
very ditlerent circumstances of domestic or professional life. “ Besides,’' 
as l)r. »I. Johnson remarks, ‘‘ Tiiere is the luxury of comparing notes with, 
and relatl])g' our symptoiis to, our invalid compaJiious ! Alaiiy dyspeptic 
and liypoehondriaeal people repair aimually to the spas almost on purpose 
to pour their grievances into the ears of tliosc who have not been already 
wearied with the recital of their doleful ditties. The pleasure, gr(?at and 
imleseribable as it is, whicii the baby derives from the sucking of its thumb, 
is notliing (compared with the delight which the hyj)Ocliondriac experiences 
in tiie recital of his miseries.” 

'.rhe vapour bath, now coming into such general use, and wdiich may be 
employed at a much liigher temperature than the liquid batli, has its 
ajiparatus here, and at almost all the watering establishments of Kngland ; 
and such is its .soothing and agreeul)lc efficiicy, iJjat, ar;cordii)g to a lively 
Trench writer, opi unseating, and even opium-smoking, must liide their 
diminislied heads when compared with the vapour bath.” 

From its situation on an elevated plain, nearly in the centre of this 
narrow' part of England, and at almost an equal distance bt‘tween the east 
and west sea, High ilarrogate benefits by a pure air, w’hicli, sw eeping over 
an 02^)011 and healthful country, 

“ Braces the languid nerves, and warms the blood,’* 

while the spot commands a yery extensive pro.specl, bounded towards the 
west by the mountains of Craven, towards the east by the Hamilton Hills 
and the Yorksliire Wolds— the cathedral of York, though at the distance 
of twenty miles, Torming a strikmg feature in the horizon. 

The towm of Knaresborough, gained in three miles of gentle descent, 
stands on the cliffs of the river Nidd, which winds its way at the 
bottom of a deep dell, and on the opposite side of the river is the cele- 
brated dropping- well. The spring is about forty yard.s from fhe bank, 
but the water is not seen until it has spread itself among the shrubs and 
ino.ss which cover an overhanging projection of the rock, about thirty feet 
high. From them it trickles down continually in innumerable drops and 
small streams, into the basin beneath, at the rate of about twenty gallons 
in a minute. The water is very cold, and from being impregnated with 
^Icareous matter, moss, birds’ nests, and other objects, placed in the basin 
for the purpose, speedily become incrusted or petrified by it, while a 
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substance from its deposit is formed, which will receive a high polish, and 
is made into various pretty trinkets. 

Near this spot it is traditionally stated, that the notorions witch, Mother 
Shipton, was born ; and certainly a more bold and singular locality could 
scarcely have been selected by the lovers of the marvellous. Further on, 
and at the foot of a range of precipitous clids, is St. Kobert*s Chapel. 
Hollowed out of the solid rock, it is about ten feet square and seven high, 
with an arched and ribbed roof, and a window and Gothic door. Behind 
the altar is a large niche, where formerly stood an image, and on each side 
is a place for holy water. There are also three sculptured heads, supposed 
to be an emblematical allusion to the order of tlie monks of the Holy 
Trinity, wdio formerly possessed the neigh) )oui‘ing priory ; and at a sn»all 
distance is another head, supposed to be that of St. John the Baptist, to 
wJioin the chapel was dedicated. About a mile distant from the cliapcd is 
the cave of the saint, who was a hermit, living in the reign of King Jolm, 
and it is stated to have l)een the usual residence of the recluse. 

The spot has for aii entrance a small square door, and, though once of 
great extent, is now nearly choked up with rubbisli ; in fact, would be 
considered as little 'worthy of notice, but for its being awfully memorable 
as the scene of a murder, committed by Kugene Aram and an a(! 0 ()mplice. 
By a train of singular circumstances, the crime was discovered after the 
lapse of fourteen years, and the murderer was brought to justice: — 

“ Foul deeds will rise, 

Though all the earth overwhelm them, to men’s eyes.” 

Eugene Aram appears to have been a man of abilities and gro'at hjarn - 
ing, and made a most ingenious and eloquent defence at his trial ; but 
the heinousiiess of his crime, the consequence of his atheistical i)riiiciples, 
exhibits a melancholy proof that splendid talente, without religious prin- 
ciples, are only sounding brass and a tinkling cymljal.^^ 

To the antiquarian, the remains of the castle of Knaresborougli, proving 
it to have once been a fortreSvS of considerable extent, ofi’er a scene of 
welcome interest. Dating from the Conquest, it was bestowed in the 
reign of Edward II., upon his favourite, Pierce Gaveston, Earl of Corn- 
wall. On his death it reverted to the crown, and was granted by Edward 
HI. to his fourth son, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. It was 
a strong fortress during the civil wars, and made great resistance against 
the x>arliamentary forces. Not long after this it was, u ith many other 
castles, rendered untenable by the order of the House of Commons. The 
keep was large, consisting of three stories, and from an east view of the 
whole mass the dismantled towers, semi-round buttresses, and dilapidated 
arches, are finely picturesque. Among the interesting memorials con- 
nected with this once-important stronghold, is the circumstance, that in 
1170, the four knights who murdered Thomas a Becket, here took refuge, 
remaining prisonei’s many months, and then pardoned on condition of their 
j)erforming a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

After the base treachery which Kichard II. experienced from the Earl 
of Northumberland and his gallant son Hotspur Percy, that unfortunate 
monarch was here kept a close prisoner, in an aj)artment still called the 
King’s Chamber,” till he was removed to Pontefract castle. To this 
chamljer an ante-roorn led, and each appear to have been about sixteen 
feet square. The state-room had a large fireplace on the north, opj^osite 
to which was a large window, ten feet in breadth and fifteen in height- 
The rich tracery of this fine outlet was demolished by the effects of a 
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ihunderstorm in 1806. Comparatively comfortable does this place of 
Ljoiifincmeut appear, when we descend into the dungeon underneath il. 
Passing down twelve steps, we find ourselves in a prison about twenty - 
three feet square, the walls of hewn stone like those of the rest of the 
?astle ; tlie roof arched, and supported by one round pillar, nine feet in 
[nrcuinferenc^. An aperture, three feet square, next the room, and t(»l^• 
iiiinating in a narrow point on fhe outside, admits the only avenue for 
lir ; while the solitary ray of light the prisoners could enjoy in this gloomy 
^'ault‘, must have been from the iron grate at the top of the sti'ps, by the 
lid of which feeble glimmering, some of the unhappy captives have 
■‘iideavoured to beguile the weary hours of eonfinement by carving rudt* 
figures oji the wall, among which are those of two men in the dress of tlie 
lays of Colleen Elizabeth. 

At about file miles from Harrogate, a group of rocks on a high liill 
•atch the (‘ye, and at a distance appear like some stupendous jfabric 
•lumldod into ruin, Th(‘y have tlie name of Almias clitf, or Altar elitf, 
Prom the CVltie a rock or clitf, and ‘‘ rnias,’’ an altar. On the 

annmit of the vast pile are several basins hollowed in the stone, one of 
which is fourteen inches deep, and two feet four inches in diameter. Hueh 
i?aviti('s are supposed by I^Ir. llorlase, to have been made by the Oruids to 
recdve tlie w'at(‘r, which coming from the clouds was the purest of all 
fluids, and W'as used by them in their religious rites. On the w^est side of 
[he rocks is a cavernous IkjIc, called Fairy Parlour, the extent of w hich has 
[lot yet b(.*en ascertained, and near it arc the remains of a rocking-stone. 

In the valley below, stand two irregulaidy w^edge-shaped upright stones, 
xbout tw elve feet in height ; and their singular shape and position havcj 
led to tlie eonjecturc that they once formed rock idols in those dark ages, 
when the rude Britons bowed to the spreading (xvk and massiv^e column. 
At Bramham crags, distant about ten miles from Harrogate, a pile of rocks 
licaring the name of “ ld(3l Rock,” is a remarkable object of interest. 
Several tiers of large stones, some forty-six feet in circumference, rest on 
each oth(?r, forming a column nineteen feet in heiglit, and standing on a 
small tnineated cone but one foot in diameter at the top, and two feet 
seven inches at the base. 

Both ill its appearance, and the wild barren part of the country in which 
it is situated, tlie Idol Roc^k forcibly reminds the visitor wlio may have 
been a rambler in Cornwall, of the Cheesewring, a similar pile of stones, 
en‘cted with like ingenuity on a narrow base. The wdiole plain, of about 
forty acres, on which Bramham crags are spread, and amongst wdiich stands 
the Idol Rock, is elevated above the adjoining land; and westward is a 
narrow valley from which the rocks rise to a considerable height perpen- 
dicularly. Some ]>rodigious convulsion of nature has a})pareiitly rent and 
scattered the firm strata of the rocks beneath, and scattered them in wild 
and picturesque masses over the table land, and in groups as grotesque 
in figure as they are singular in position. 

The rock we have described, and several rocking-stoncs, constitute 
striking objects in this remarkable scene. Of the latter, the two largest 
are calculated to weigh abdve two hundred tons each, and can bo put in 
motion with ease by the hand. Perforations in some of the craggy masses 
are numerous and of different diameters ; those in the Camion rocks are 
exceedingly remarkable, their diameter is about twelve inches, and nearly 
uniform from end to end. 

One of them penetrates a huge bulk of rock, accessible at the lower end 
of the aperture ; the more elevated extremity terminates at the opposite 
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side, where the face of the rock is perpendicular, and the opening- in 
accessible as well as invisible. To a person stationed on this side the voici 
of another, ])laced at the mouth or lower extremity of the cylinder, sound 
most dismally, and as if it issued from the very centre of the cliff. Tmme 
dintfdy above this orifice of the cylinder, and on the very summit of llr 
rock, are two small grooves, about two feet asunder, and of equal ditnen 
sions, and which may have- served for the insertion of two })edestals, as s 
support for the figure of some Druidical oracular idol. The tubes, fron 
their poAver of augmenting the solemn sound of the voice, and b*y th( 
artful management of the priests, might thus have been madij the efiectua 
instrument of promulgating their oracular decree's. About a quarter of j 
mile from this spot is a Druidical circle, thirty feet in diameter, iiea 
Avhicli ai-e several small tumuli, or cairns, formed of earth and stone 
and tliirtecn of them ranged in a circular manner. Two wore openet 
some years since, Avheii some ashes were found at the bottom of each, aiu 
the stones bore the mark of fire. 

Several large tumuli arc also near; one of which is one hundred a lu 
fifty feet in circumference, and it is singular that the ground on which the; 
stand is at this day called “ GrafFiia Plain,’’ or the Plain of Graves.”* 

In digging for peat among these rocks, the roots and stems of oak, fir 
and other trees have been found, and branches of the mountain ash stil 
issue in many parts from the clefts. I'liis picturescpie spot is a favourite 
resort of the visitors to Harrogate ; and, independently of its anticpiariai 
associations, the plain offers an extensive view of the valley of the Ni<Jd 
through Aviiich tlie river is seen for many miles to Aviiul its Avay, ere i 
becomes lost to view amongst the distant mountains. 

The botany of the neighbourhood is well worthy of attention ; ant 
among the many indigenous plants, acceptable either for their rarity oi 
beauty, arc the following : — 

Atropa llcUadonna - « - Deadly nightshade. 

Anthericum ossifragum - - Lancashire asphodel. 

(yircea lutetiana - - - Enchanter’s nightshade. 

Ck)nvallaria majalis « « - Lily of the valley. 

Colchicum auiunnialis - - - ]\ft.‘adow saffron. 

Crateogus Aria White beamtree. 

Chcirantlius Cheiri - - - Wallflower. 

Cistus Heliantlieinum - - - Sunflower cistus. 

Daphne Laureola _ - S^jurgo-laurcl. 

Droscra rotundifolia - - - Itoiind-lcavcd dewwort. 

Gentian Amarella-^ - - - Autumnal gentian. 

Geranium sanguineum - - - Bloody crane’s-bill. 

Hottonia palustris - - - Water- violet. 

Ilydrochai'is inorsus ranee - - Small water-lily. 

Lysimachia nemorum - - - Yellow pimpernel. 

liVtlirum Salicaria - - ^ Purple spiked AvilloAv-Avorb. 

Ornithogalum umbellatum - - Common star of Botlileheui. 

Ophrys inuscifera - - - ply orchis. 

Ophrys apifera - - < - Bee orcliis 

Osmunda regalis > - - Flowering fern. 

Orchis bifolia - - - - TwO-leaved orchis. 

Ophrys nidus avis - - > Bird’s-nest orchis. 

Pavnassia palustri.s - - - Grass of Parnassus. 

Paris quadri folia _ - - Herb Paris. 

Primula farinosa ^ - Mealy primrose. 

Bibes Alpinum - - - - Alpine currants. 

Veronica scutellata - - - Narrow-leaved si)eedwell. 

* Archseologia, vol. iii, p. 209, M. J • 
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SEPULCHRES OP ANCIENT ETBUEIA.— No. 11. 

Mrs. IIamii.ton Gray and her party commenced their inspection of these 
ancient burying places under the auspices of Capranesi, tlie first dealer in 
antiquities in Rome, who had proposed to them to be ))resent at the opening 
of a tomb in the necropolis of the city of Veii. The spot at which they 
begun their researches was a hill, separated by a deep ravines from two others. 
One of these had formerly been covered by the magnific.ent towoi of Vtdi, 
and crowded with the dwellings of its living inliabitajits ; the other had biuai 
it.s chief ueeropolis, or burying place for thetlead. The site of the.so graves 
Jiad been recently discovered, and the scene now presented the appearance 
of a green hill undisturbed by luimaii beings, save. where some workmen 
had begun oiJening afresh an ancient tomb. The one which they were to 
inspofrt was already uucovend when they arrived. We stood upon the 
brink of a pit,” she says, probably about ten feet deep, looking down 
u[)on a rudely-arched doorway filled up with loose stones. It was ent in the 
hard tulb rock that composes the liill, very different from the ri<*h loose 
soil which we saw lying all around it, and which had been brought there by 
the hand f)f ancient labour to cover and conceal it, centuries ago. On each 
side of this arched door was a lesser archway, leading into a small open 
chamber perfectly empty ; the tomb was vaulted, and had a shelf all round 
it, broad enough to contain cinerary urns, or vases, with here and there 
niches running back a foot or so into the rock. It had, however, probably 
been rifled before, for it was empty, save many vases of different sizes, some 
with two and otliers with four handles: there were the marks of where a 
.sarcophagus had stood, but it was gone. The fact that the tomb Jiafl no 
doors was also an inclication that it had been disfurbed at some former 
period, as every Etruscan nnviolatcd tomb, as yet discovered, is most artifi- 
cially closed by one or two immense .stone leaves. Each leaf is a single 
stone, curiously jointed and hinged, and so exactly closed that it is diflicnlt 
to open it without breaking.” Much interesting detail here follows in our 
author’s history of the state of matters above ground, and of the relies of 
Veii which exist on the spot ; but as our business is w ith the places where the 
Etrurians were to be found after, and not before, their death, we must not 
linger among them. We will pass over Mr.s. Gray’s visit to Monte Nerone, 
wheie nothing of special interest had greeted her, and give some account 
of whatbefel her at Tarquinia ; and here w^e again will recur to the words 
of our author, as .she details one of the most interesting and thrilling of .tlio 
discoveries which had been made. ‘‘ Our curiosity,” says she, ‘‘ had been 
much excited about Tarquinia, by the account of its painted sepulchres, 
which had been given us, &c. We also heard a most marvellous tale of a 
w'arrior, who had been found in his tomb clothed in a full suit of armour, 
and crowned with gold, during an excavation which had been conducted 
.some time ago by Signor Carlo Avolta, Gonfaloniere of Corneto, in company 
with the late Lord Kinnaird. As Avolta eagerly gazed through a crevice 
above the door upon the mysterious chief of the ancient world, he saw the 
body agitated with a .sort of trembling, heaving motion (which lasted a few 
minutes), and then quickly disappear, dissolved by contact with the air ; and 
when at length he penetrated into the sepulchre, all that he found on the 
stone couch of the Lucunio was a handful of dust, a few fragments of liis 
armour, his sword, and his golden crown.” Mrs, Gray afterwards became 
acquainted with Avolta, who quite confirmed the above statement of his 
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adventure with the Lucumo, on whom he gazed for full five minutes. “ He 
saw 1dm crowned with gold, clothed in arinofir, with a shield and arrows by 
his side, and a spear, and extended on Ids stone bier. But a change soon 
came over the figure ; it trembled and crumbled, and vaidshcd away, so tliat 
by the time an entrance was efi'ected, all that remainc'd was the golden crow n, 

a handful of dust, and some fragments 



of the arms.” (Fig- 1.) There is to 
my ndnd something of pecidinrly 
solemn and thrilling interest in this 
adventure, To have beheld one w ho 
liad lain perliaps three timusand years 
in the sleep of death ; to have been 
the last who slioukl e^ er look on tliat 
form which had been so long a period 
before animate with life, full of the 
eager passions and aflections of a 
living human being ; one who might 
have been coeval with David, or with 
Elijah, or Isaiah; and to have l(M)ked 
just as that form in which tlie living 
soul ha<lwalk(^d and (hvelt on earth, 
faded away and lost the imag(‘ wideli 
it had preserved for so many eentnri(’s 
after death, was indeed a tiling to be 
remembered to the last hour of life — 
an event far exceeding in interest all 
intervituvs with The living magnates 
of the earth, all sights of w^orhlly pa- 
geantry and splendour. 

The necropolis of Tarrpiinia is com- 
puted to extend over a space of six- 
teen .square miles, and judging fiom 
the two thousand tombs which had 
been of late years there opened, their 
number in all could not be ]e.ss than 
two million. AVhat an idea this gives 
of the population of ancient Etruria, 
especially as at Tu.^cania, Vulci, and 
other places, cemeteries of scarcely 
inferior extent exist. The corpses ap- 
pear usually to have been deposited in 
a vault, and most anciently, perhaps, 
without a coffin, but generally in a 
stone or terra-cotta cotfin, with a li<l 
of the same material, or of baked clay, 
surmounted by an image of the dead 
per.son. The form of the sepulchres 
(Fig. 2) seems to have been generally 
the same — a circular wall of thick ma- 


sonry crowned with coping-stones, adorned w ith carved images of sphynxes, 
lions, &c., from the top of which rose a conical mound of earth about twn’ce 
the height of the lower wall, on the summit of which mound was placed a 
single figure of a sphynx, lion, leopard, or some other real or fabulous 
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animal. The interiors of many of these were painted and decorated as we 
have described before as displayed at Campanari’s exhibition, and of, the 
designs of some of which we hope presently to give some further account. 
An, Etruscan necropolis must have been a striking object crowded with such 
monumental structures, all of them arranged in regular order, and uninter- 
rupted by any admixture with the habitations of tlie living. In ancicpt 
Tarquinia, the city of the living covered the rocicfy ridge of one steep hill, 
While the necropolis, or city of the dead, crowned the summit of an opposite 
hill, separated from the former, by a wide and deep valley, and extending 
over a broad table land which overlooks the sea. 

The day after our arrival at Corncto,” says Mrs. Gray, ‘‘ we devoted to 
the tombs of Tarquinia, and we drove to the distance of about tliree miles 
from the town until we found ourselves in the midst of a dreary moor, 
now called IVIonto Kozzi, which is all that remains above ground of the 
once superb necropolis, or burial-ground. It is extremely ruggcfl and un- 
e\'(*n ; and every now and tlien wc saw traces of some little mounds, and 
still more frequently holes, on the surface, like the mouths of pits ; some- 
times openings like, doors dowri into the ground, and occasionally flights of 
steps half concealed (Fig. fl). Wc found only one architectural remnant 



above ground, a low round tower, which in shape and circumference rc- 
jninded us of tlie toinl) of Cecilia Metella, on the Via Appia, but which 
had probably nev’er risen inucli above it.s present Jieiglit, and had boon 
suruiounted by a conical mound of earth, according to the common Etruscan 
fashion. Wc entered by a door below the \)resciit level of tlio ground, and 
found ourselves iii a vault which had been the receptacle of the dead. AVe 
visited some other less perfect specimens of the same style; and it is 
probable that this 'was the prevailing form of Etruscan monuments i/i 
general, but that they varied in size according to whether they were 
designed to receive a single body, a private family, or a mighty ruler of 
the land with his ministers and followers, sucli as the immense and onco 
splendid tomb at Agylla, of winch the Keguliiii Galossi formed a part.’^ 
The major part of the tombs in these burying- places seems to have been 
mounds artificially raised after the walls were built ; but in many instances 
advantage has been taken of a natural hillock, which was formed into tlie 
right conical shape. Of all tlie tombs which have been opened, only a few 
liave been guarded from the hand of tluj spoiler, several of which wc must, 
though reluctantly, pass without notice, only giving some account of tlie 
paintings and decorations of two or three whiclt present the greatest 
amount of interest. 

The first, then, of these which we notice shall be the Camera del Morto, 
discovered by Cai Marigi, in 1833. “Thfe is very small, not exceeding 
ten feek in length ; but it is most interesting, from the afiecting scene of 
domestic manners that it exhibits, the preparation of a dead body for its last 
jesting-place, and tlie piety of the daughter anti friends of the deceased, 
paintings remain only on three sides of this chamber ; tliose on the side 
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of the entrance, which consisted of fabulous animals, being obliterated. On 
entering we were struck witji the graceful figure of* a girl clad in a mantle 
and tunic, and having jewelled ears and pointed buskins, with hair dishe- 
velled, and in an attitude of grief (Fig. 4), who perfoims the last sad 



offices to an aged man. He, venerable from Ijis white hair and beard, is 
laid out in a bed of state ornamented with purple, and covered witli a tunic 
which reaches mid- way down the leg, and is joined to a hood like that of 
motlern friars, coming over his head, which rests on a double pillow .... 
she is assisted by a son, or some very near relative, wlto touclies the kn(*es 
of the** corpse with his right hand, his left being raised to his head, with 
the expression of lively sorrow, wlwle he bids Ids last adieu. Tn a similar 
attitude of affliction, another man, naked and bearded, stands besides the 
bed, j3erhaps a brother of the deceased, who sympatldzes with the grief of 
tlie children. The usage of the Etruscfins to liononr their dead with 
dancing and music is not Iierc forgotten, the very chamber of death is 
represented as not without this somewhat incongruonf accompaniment ; 
while on the middle wall a dancer is iiitroduced, who to the sound of tlie 
flute pours out a libation ; beside a large vase ornamented willi fillets 
placed in the centre of the picture, and two more dancers are represented, 
one of whom is emptying a tazza. These figures are naked, and liavo 
coronets or circlets on tlie head, on the arm, or in the right liand.’’ Tlic 
jdates w'liich accompany this and other descriptions in the book are taken 
from drawings in the Archadogical, and other museums, and are very 
spirited, and most of them coloured. That of the scene from the Camera 
del Morto is most graeerful and touching. 

Tlie Grotta del Triclinio is the next wdiich is noticed. “ Here is a full 
display of Etruscan magnificence in dress, furniture, and all the accessories 
of sumptuous Jiving. The roof is vaulted and ornamented with divers 
colours, and divided in the mid.stby a beam, which is gracefully twined wdth 
blanches of baccliic ivy. Above tlie frieze opposite the entrance are two 
men, both in an attitude of supplication, and above the door itself are two 
panthers, the usual guardians of the tomb. At tlie side of the door are two 
youthful horsemen, seated sideways upon their steeds, very slightly dressed, 
and Avith iances in their hands. The picture of the middle w all represeiits 
three couches, each containing a man and a woman. In front of two of 
these are tables covered wdth vases, and in front of the third is a larg^vessel 
out of wliich wine is poured into smaller vessels, to be handed round to the 
guests by a young slave. The party-coloured coverings of the tables and 
couches are very beautiful, as well as the splendid festal dresses of the 
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guests, and their crowns of ivy and olive. An attendant, ricldy dressed, is 
ydaying on the double flute, whilst the guests are turning towards each other 
in various attitudes and with lively gestures, and seem more occupied wdth 
the pleasures of society than with those of the table ; but the feast is ali\ ady 
begun, for one of the ladies is in the act of breiiking an egg, and one of the 
geiitlenieu is receiving a cup of wine. The ladies are adorned wdth rich 
necklaces and bracelets ; ointments and perfumes, also, so essential to tile 
luxurious liabits of the ancients, are not w^anting in this banquet. The 
clatter of the dishes, and the smell of the meats, have attracted to the feast 
a lame leopard, a partridge, and a cock, which are assiduously picking up 
crumbs of good things. Above the couches hang crowns, or cliajdets, witli 
which the guests at tlie end of the entertainment used to adorn their heads, 
necks, and arms, wdten they took their luxurious siesta, or farther indulged 
in the plea>ures of the goblet. The funeral feast being concluded, the 
dance commenced. The ballet consists of eight persons, and tijc inusiciaiis 
are two, a player on the lyre and one on the double flute, but even tliese 
lake a part in the dance. . . . The dresses of these dancers are of the most 
si)len(lid material, embroidered w'itli minute stars, and adonu’d with party- 
oolounid garnitiin's ; tlunr necks arc ornamented with costly collars, their 
cars with pendants, and their arms with bracelets.’’ 




It is with great reluctance that T pass over theGrotta della Guerciola and 
the Groita del Cardinale, as (hey well deserve notice ; but giving some figures 
from the Grotta del Iserzioui (Figs. 5 and 6), w^e must go on to the descrip- 
tion of a frieze in (lie Grotta del Tifone, wdiich seems to bavt' higher claims 
on our attention, though in truth, where all is so worthy of note, seleclioii 
is no easy matter. Tliis grotta is named from a painting of Typhon, w liich 
adorns the square central pillar. It is a chamber, eighteen paces iii length 
and sixteen in breadth, excavated in the tufo rock; the roof supported On 
one solid st[uare pillar, and the chamber encircled with three nnvs of stone 
seats, or ledges, rising one above another, on which are deposited a number 
of stone sarco]>hagi. In one jdacc (here is an excavation made further into 
the rock, the place having been too full to contain all its tenants. ‘‘ l)(‘pi'etcd 
on a portion of the w^all of this tomb was a miniature procession of the 
dead, conducted by gtaiii to their final abode of good or evil. 'J'lie hand is 
conducted by a good genius, as may be discovered from tlie serpents of 
eternity which are twined round his head, and from the jdcasing ex- 
pression of his countenance. He bears a lighted torch : he is followed by 
a number of souls ; and among them two, a man and a w oinan, are dis- 
tinguished for uncommon beauty .... These, in the original|are evidently 
the priiicipal figures in the group. This very liandsome and noble-looking 
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youth is immediately followed by a monstrous fiend, in whom we recoj^- 
iiise the most frightful development of the evil genius of Etruria, whose 
face and figure had been already familiar to us in scarabei and vases. 
The eternal serpents encircled his head, and his face had the most frightful 
negro exaggeration, with a brutish expression ; one enormous claw was 
pouncing upon the shoulders of this unfortunate youth, while the liammer, 
the Etruscan badge of the angel of death, was raised aloft in the other. 
Behind him was the figure, lamentably defaced, of a female of surpassing 
loveliness, and in her beautiful brow and eye the most intense anguish 
was depicted. I shall never forget her look of unutterable woe. To her 
w’a.s attached an infernal guard, similar to him w ho had pounced upon the 
youth ; his brows encircled with the same serpentine fillet, and his features 
and ex])ression exaggerated, negro and brutish, only of a dark-browni 
colour, instead of a deep black. The art of the painter had invested these 
figures witJi the marks of individuality ; they must have been portraits, 
but whom did they represent? and why were they thus represented? 
What had they done ? and why wt^re they tlius singled out to be handed 
dovvji for two-and-twenty ages, as the prey of demons As I looked at 
the interesting representative of this ancient record, my mind instantly 
recurred to the touching story of Paola and Francesco in Dante ; the same 
idea seems to have been presented to Mrs. Gray’s mind by the original. 

A standard, bearing Etruscan characters, is carried in the midst of the 
procession. The figures arc not above twelve inches in licigJit ; but judg- 
ing by the drawing which accompanies the above descriptions, they must be 
full of grace and beauty. Althougli more, much more, of dee])est interest 
remains to be told of the tombs at Vulci Castel D’Asso and other places, 
we must forbear; but we advise all to read for themselves (he lively 
and interesting little volume, ‘ A Tour to Ancient Etruria,’ which has 
furnished us with these details. 


ANDllEA DORIA, THE BIlAVPl OLD ADMIRAL OF GENOA.—- No. 11. 

Maiiatti one morning entered the Admiral’s apartment in some aghation. 

‘‘What is the matter?” asked Doria, ‘Gias anything happened to 
the boy ? speak !” and he started up in alarm for the safety of his little 
flivourite. 

“ lie is well, quite well,” replied Maratti ; “ but, my dear friend, I 
have just heard some scarcely credible tidings.” 

“ Speak them.” 

“ TJley nearly concern you.” 

“ So mucli the better. If good, they arc w elcome ; but if bad, as I 
suspect, I would rather they came to me tlian to my friends. What 
have you heard, Maratti ? ” 

That the King of France has given secret orders to Bavbesieux 
to arrest you and seize your galleys. The admiral is now on liis way 
hither.” 

“ Arrest me I” exclaimed Andrea Doria, in the greatest astonishmenl. 
“ Seize my galleys! Do I hear rightly, IVIaratti?” 

‘‘Alas! my friend, you do; alas! for kingly honour! Well may 
it be said, ‘ Put not your trust in princes.’ You have enemies at tlic 
French court, who would gladly ruin you, Admiral. They have mis- 
represented your words and actions to the king, and filled his mind 
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with distrust and suspicion. Fortunately, though his orders were secret, 

I received intelligence of theni. You have time to escape.” 

‘‘And so King Francis susj)ccts and distrusts Andrea Doria,” said 
the gallant sailor, the proud blood rising to his cheek ; “ it is tlie last 
time he shall do so. Need is there indeed to separate if matters stand 
thus. And he listens to the tales of a few envious courtiers agaiitst 
one who for years has been as true as steel to him and his ! W^eli, 
be it so. Andmx Doria needs not the favour of Francis of France, 
and can dispense with friendship so distrustful and uncertain.” 

‘at is conduct so unworthy of his riglit royal and generous heart, 

1 (‘on Id scarcely have believed it,” observed ^Taratti ; “ but be has been 
prejudiced, and will discovtn' his mistake before long. Now, there is 
no time to lose, Admiral; ere morn the French fleet will aiiclior in 
tJie bay.’* 

They will coukj on a bootless errand as regards me and my galleys,” 
replied Doria, smiling quietly; “for the present I retire to the Ciulf 
of La Spezia. Before long tlu‘y shall hear of me again — p(?rliai)s sooner 
than they likt\ Come, Maratti, tliis is but aiiotJier of fortunes elianges.” 

Wlien the French fleet, early the next morning, anchored in the Bay 
of Genoa, the gallant Doria and his galleys were beyond the reach of 
its p(^wer. But the indignation of the (Genoese was very great when 
tliey learned the errand on uhich it came, and bitterly and loudly tlmy 
inveighed against King Francis and all his ministers. Tiiat their brave 
couiiti ymaii sliould be suspected ! he who was a jjatterii of Iruthful- 
iicss, fidelity, and honour! it was an insult scarcely to bo borne. Tliey 
disliked the French more and more, and earnestly desired to be rid of 
tlmir yoke. 

And Andrea Doria, fired by the unworthy treatment to whicli he liad 
been subjected, sent for his ne])lu*w, Filippino, te join him with the 
galleys from Naples. Whilst Ids indignation and resentment were at 
th(‘ir height, the Marquis del Guasto, his prisoner, who had observed and 
fomented his growing diseoiitent, determined to lay hold of tliis favourable 
opiiortunity to induce him to enter the scu-vice of his masKu’, Cliarh's -V. 

“ T'he King of France has indeed treated you most unworthily,” ho 
observed one day, as Doria sat in silence by his side; “you surely will 
not remain in liis service longer?” 

“ He has treated me badly, but my country yet worse,” replied Doria. 
“ 1 see no hope for Genoa in the present state of things.” 

“ The Emperor would never have acted thus towards a faithful ally,” 
said the IMarquis. “ There is hope for your country, brave Doria, if you 
will trust 

Andrea Doria looked up. 

“ Oiler your services to Charles,” continued the Spaniard, ‘‘ and you 
will never liave reason to repent it, — he is a princely master and a 
true friend. Aided by him, you will deliver Genoa from French oppres- 
sion. Let me entreat you, for the sake of your country, to seek the 
powerful protection of one able and willing to serve her.” 

“And will Charles secure her safety and indepeiidonce, should I do 
as you desire?” asked Doria. 

“ Be assured he will: You may make your ouii terms with him. 
Let me prevail on you to despatch an officer to the Iiiipt'rial Court, with 
your overtures and demands ; the reply w'ill be all you could desire.” 

“ I will do so !” said the Admiral, after a pause of some minutes, during 
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which he remained in deep thought; ‘^France lias cast me off by her 
unjust treatment. I owe her nothing. But Genoa must have the 
powerful protection of one or other of the rival monarchs, and to the 
Emperor will I apiily.” 

lie did so ; and Charles with a joyful heart, and glad smiles, re- 
ceived liis proposals. Fully sensible of the importance of sucli an acqui- 
sition as Andrea Doria, he instantly granted him wliatever terms he 
required. These were, that Genoa, as soon as it was freed from the 
French, should be restored to its independence under tlie Imperial protec- 
tion, and tliat no foreign garrison or government should be admitted into 
it. At the same time, Doria engaged to serve the emperor witii twelve 
galleys, fitted out by himself, for which Cliarles agreed to pay him 
90,000 ducats a-year. 

Then, Andrea Doria, taking off the collar of St. Michael, sent it 
back with his commissioii to King Francis, saying as he saw the 
messenger depart, “It is thine own doing, fair king ; thou hast cast 
from thee one who was thy faithful friend.’’ And at once, hoisting 
the Imperial colours, he sailed with all his galleys towards JS’aples, 
not, as formerly, to block up the harbour of that unhappy city, but 
to bring protection and deliverance to the distressed and famishing 
inhabitants. A very short time afterwards, appearing before Genoa 
with his little squadron, he obtained possession of the city, and after 
a sharp contest drove the French away. 

It >vas a proud and happy moment for Andrea Doria, when his 
grateful countrymen, wdth joyful acclamations, hailed him as their de- 
liverer. He had attiiined the object of his higliest ambition, — his 
earnest desire was fulfilled — he had freed Genoa from tlic dominion 
of foreigners. Noble Andrea Doria! with tliy guileless, simple, manly, 
timsting iieart ; high stands thy name among the patriot band I 

And Jiovv arose a striking scene. The })eoplc forming into a triumphal 
procession, appeiired before their deliverer’s palace, and while the streets 
echoed with tlie sound of liis beloved and lionourod name, a deputation 
of the richest and noblest citizens entreated him in the name of all, 
to accept the sovereignty of Genoa. “ You have an undoubted riglit 
to it, noble Admiral,” they said; “you liave freed our country from 
oppression, you have restored to us peace and liberty ; now, then, rule 
over us and protect us still. The fame of your former actions, the 
present glorious success, the attachment of your friends, the deep grati- 
tude of your country men, and the .support of the Emperor, all comhinc 
to prove you worthy of the throne of Genoa. Accept it then from 
your country, and so add to our happiness.” 

Doria was deeply touched. It wiis only on the previous day that 
Charles liiinself, struck with the gallantly of his conduct, had offered 
to estiiblish him on the throne of his country. All conspired in inviting 
him to lay hold of kingly power. 

But with a magnanimity of whicli there are few cxample.s, this true 
patriot sacrificed all thoughts of self to the virtuous satisfaction <d 
establishing liberty in his native land, — the liighest object at which 
ambition can aim. “ My friends,” .said this disinterested and noble 
man, addressing the immense crowd assembled 'in the court before his 
palace, “ the happiness of seeing you once more in possession of freedom 
is to me a full reward for all my services ; and believe me when I 
say, the name of citizen is infinitely dearer to Andrea Doria than w ould 
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be that of sovereign. Far be it from me to claim pre-eiiiiiieiice or 
power above you, ray fellow-countrymen; I am one of you; and to 
you do 1 entircdy remit tlie right of aetlling what form of government 
you w'oirld now have established in Genoa/' 

With tears of joy and admiration the people listened as ho spoke. 
They saw he was siii<*.erc in wliat he said ; and much as they had always? 
loved the brave and good Andrea Doria, their respect and afl’eetion 
for him now. increased tenfold. They could not answer him; they did 
not attempt to turn him from his higli resolve ; but they in\ oked 
blessings upon his Jiead ; and each went to his home that day a better 
man from the inhuenco of Doria’s virtues and example. 

Twelve persons were then appointed to remodel the conslituti<m of 
the Republic. Tlie factions which had long torn and mined the state, 
seemed to be forgotten; prudent precautions were taken to prevent 
their reviving; and the form of government, which since that time has 
subsisted with little variation in Genoa, was established amidst uni- 
Acrsul apphius<3. j)oi*ia lived to a groat age, beloved, respected, and 
honoured by liis countrymen ; and without deviating from his simple 
straightforward concluct, or assuming any power unbecoming a private 
citizen, he preserved a great ascendency over tlie councils of the Re- 
pui^lic. 'riio autliority which lie possessed was more flattering, as well 
as more satisfac tory, thaii that derived from sovereignty ; foi* it was a 
dominion founded in love a^id gratitude, and iiphehl, not by the dread 
of his power, but by veneration for his virtues. His memory is still 
reverenced by the Genoese, and he is distinguished in their liistories 
and public inomurients by tlie most honourable of all appellations — 

TIIK TATIiER OF IIIS COUNTRY ANT) THE KESTOKETl OF ITS LIBERTY. 

And not only at home, but abroad, was Andrea Doria loved and 
honoured. As Admiral of Charles V. he highly distinguished himself, 
gaining \iclory after victory oyer the Turks and pirates of Barbary. 
'I'Ik; J'hnperor set great value on his services, ever treated him with 
distinction and respect; and gave him many marks of friendshiji and 
atracimicnt. 

In liis voyages from one part of his extensive dominions to another, 
it was generally Doria’s galley whicii conveyed him; and twice the 
Admiral inagniticently entertained him in his palace at Genoa. On 
one of those oc<\asi()jis Charles presented Doria vvitli a favourite dog, 
saying, ‘MCeep Radaii for my sake, Admiial; may lie jirovc as faithful 
a friend to you, as you have been to his master.” 

In the Emperor’s expedition against Tunis, his Genoi‘se Admiral 
escorted him, and contributed greatly to the taking of that place. But 
when Charles proposed an attack upon Algiers, the exjiericMiccd old 
sailor endeavoured to dissuade liim from it. ‘‘ Do not, 1 entnat yoiir 
Majesty,” lie said, “ expose your vvliole armament to such almost uii- 
avoidalile destruction. Tlie coast of Algiers is most dangerous at 
such an advanced season of the year as this. Let me implore you to 
delay the expedition for a time.” 

“ Why, Doria ! thU is unlike you,” said Charles smiling ; you are 
not wont to be backward in such an enterprise as this, nor are you in 
general afraid of a few gales. Look at the force I command, and say 
have you the heart to bid me desist? Here arc 20,000 foot and 2,000 
horse, together with 3,000 volunteers, the flower of the Spanish and 
Italian nobility, and 1,000 soldiers from Malta, led on by a hundred 
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of the gallant knights of St. John, all eager to share in my glory. My 
schemes are all well laid, and I liave the most sanguine hopes of success. 
How then, I ask, can you bid me desist ?” 

‘‘ On account of the danger I foresee,*' answered the Admiral. • “ The 
autumnal winds prevail with such violence at this season on that perilous 
coast. 1 am an old sailor, your Majesty, well aquainted with the sea 
in all its moods, and you know I am no coward ; .but I confess I have 
many fears concerning this exjjedition.” 

‘‘And I have none,” replied the Emperor. “So, good Horia, wc 
embark on board your galleys at .Porto Venere, in the course of two or 
three w’eeks. You will be in readiness?” 

“ I w ill,” said the brave Admiral ; “ since your Majesty is dctcrniiiicd 
on going, Andrea Doria is not one to stay behind.” 

The Emperor and his forces embarked, and, alas ! the Admiral’s ])re- 
dictions proved too true 1 

“One night, ’twas in November, 

A mist arose on high, 

Not the oldest could remember 
Such a dense and darken’d sky. 

There was no wind to move them. 

So the sails wore furl’d and fast, 

And the gallant Hag above them 
Dropji’d down upon the mast. 

All was still as if death’s shadow 
AV ere resting on the grave : 

And the sea, like some dark meadow, 

Had not one rippling wmvc ; 

AV'^hen the sky was rent asundei* 

With a flood of crimson light. 

And one single burst of thunder 
Aroused the silent night. 

’Twas the signal for their waking ! 

The angry winds arose. 

Like giant captives breaking 
The chain of forced repose. 

Like old oak of the forest 
• Down comes the tliuiidci iiig mast ; 

Her need is at the sorest, 

She shudders in the blast. 

Hark ! to that low quick gushing, 

The hold has sprung a leak ; 

On their prey the waves are rushing, 

The valiant one grow's weak. 

One cry, and all is quiet ; 

There is nor sight nor sound, 

Save the fierce gale at its riot, 

And the angry waters round. 

The morn may come with weeping, 

And the storm may cease to blow, 

Hut the gallant ship is sleeping 
A thousand fathoms low.” 

And such was the fate of many ships in that most unfortunate ex- 
pedition ! 
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Skylahk. 


WiNTETi is hero, and the frosts and snows of yesterday have left their 
diamonds on the leafless sprays and the green blades, and throwji largo 
white patches over the fleld. In a few liotirs tlie sun sliall l)id them 
all glide away from tlie land, for the air is clear, and the sky is blue, 
and the Lark * {Ahtuda ai^vensis) is singing at heaveii’s gate so re- 
joicingly that we feel tlicre can be few sounds of earth 

“.^[oro tnnea]»Ic than lark to shoiiherd’s oar.’^ 

Wo watcli the bird as it ascends almost perpendicularly in its direction, 
but by sudden starts and a somewhat curve-like motion. Higher and 
liigljer it rises, and 

“ ISingihg ever soars, and soaring ever sings 
soon it is a tiny spc(.*k in the blue sky, but its voice reaches us yet, in 
one clear lond carol ; and now the bird is lost to our sight in the 
bine clouds, but the strain is heard still. Those wlio hear the lark 
singing thus high in the air, know that it gives a promise of some hours 
of fine weather; for, like many of our old proverbs, that which is in 
eommon use in country i)laces, in some measure is fouiKled on correct 
observation : — 

When the lark is mounted high 
He drives the clouds out from the sky.” 

These are but rougli rhymes, yet it is true that the bird will not sing 
during rain, nor mount far in the air when the sky is at all overcast, 
lint the lark, though loving the sky well, has ties to earth ; and now it 

* The Skylark is seven inches and a quarter in length. Head crested ; 
general phimago brown, dark, in the centre, and i^ale at the edges ; outer 
tail-feather white; the next streaked with white; throat and breast pale 
brown spotted with dark broum ; under parts dull white ; beak and feet 
brown ; hind claw very long and nearly straight. 
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descends slowly in a slanting line, till it is about twelve feet from the 
land, when darting onward like an arrow from a bow, and gradually 
lessening the power of the song, it reaches the earth in silence. 

TJiat hymn of joy is heard not only as early as February, but it is 
sung during nearly eight months of the year. It is one of the first 
which reaches the ear of the husbandman when he goes forth to his 
daily labour. That matin hymn is silenced at noonday ; but when the 
afternoon is come with its coolness, -or evening with its lengtliened 
shadow's, the lark again chants forth its melody. In ancient ( J recce, 
the afternoon song was the signal for fflie reaper to reconinieuce the 
work which had been intermitted tfinniiig the heat of noon. Wherever 
the lark is plentiful, it is sure to te heard at this time of the* day, ov'cr 
the cornfield or other cultivatefl land. To rise with the lark, as well 
as to lie down with the lanib, has long been a rustic prcjcept in our 
country ; and by two o-clock in the slimmer 'morning, our lark has 
arisen to salute tlic dawn, though even tfhEan tlhe redbreast may have 
sung its song before it. 

Shakspeare, like many other poets, loved tlie song which gave sweet 
tidings of the sun’s uprise,” and welcomed as we do the “ lierald of the 
morn.” Shelley’s beautiful comparisons of this bird are too well kiiowui 
to be quoted ; and Wordsworth has a iioem to the lark w hich contains 
some beautiful stanzas : — 

Chanter by lieavcn attracted, whom no bars, 

To daylight known deter from that pursuit, 

’Tis W’cll that some sago instinct, when the stars 
Como forth at evening, keeps thco still and mute ; 

For not an eyelid could to sleep incline 
Wert thou among them singing as they shine ! ” 

A toucliing little incident is recorded by Lockhait as having occurred 
during the funeral of his wife, the daugliter of Sir AValter Scott. Just 
as the remains of the departed w'ere committed to the tomb, and as tlui 
clergyman was reading the solemn service, a lark sang sweetly and 
loudly in the sky above the mourners and tlie .mourned. Lockhart’s 
lines which relate this scene are veiy beautiful : — 

“ O thou liglit-loving and melodious bird, 

At every sad and solemn fall 
Of mine own voice, each interval 
In the soul-clevatiug prayer, 1 heard 

Thy quivering descant full and clear — 

Discord not-inharmonious to the ear ! 

Wo laid her tliore, the minstrel’s darling child ; 

Seem’d it then meet that, borne away 
From the close city’s dubious day, 

Her dirge should bo thy native wooduote Avild ; 

Nursed upon nature’s lap, her sleep 

Should bo whore birds may sing, and dewy flowerets weep ? ” 

As the free lark rises in the air, we wonder alike at its strengtii of 
wing and pow'er of vision. It is near to the sun, and among those clouds 
which give so dazzling a reflected light that the human eye cannot 
rest for a moment upon them. And yet from that height it can desceial 
to the spot where its nest lies, or pounce on the insect which it needs 
for its food. BuflTon has said of the hawk, that it can see from on 
high a lark upon a clod of earth at twenty times the distance at which 
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man or horse can perceive it. We know that the scattered crumbs 
around oiir dwellings are at once espied by the sparrow on the housetop, 
and the redbreasts on the bough ; nor is tlie lark less gifted than cither. 
Sight, indeed, is extremely i>erfect in birds. Whether that fiieulty of 
discerning equally well the near or distant (object, is owing to some 
power which they ])ossess of changing the convexity of tlio c'ye, we 
know not ; but we know that without this faculty tl»e bird must either 
lose its chance of finding food, or, on the other h:uid, be utterly unfitted 
to (lirc(?t its wing over wood, and sea, and mountain, as it now does. The 
swallow could not skim through the air without instaiit danger of being 
dashed against some hard object, could it not discern this from a distance 
anti be thus enabled to moderate its rapid flight. The carrier-pigeon 
could not traverse vast extent of countries, did it not discover, from oii 
high, the landmarks which guided its course; and neither, without 
great i)Owcr of vision, could our lark come straight to its home from 
its sojourn in the clouds. One marked peculiarity in the eye of birds 
enables us to understand how the lark can endure the dazzling light 
of the sun. Besides the two eyelids, connnoii to most animals, birds 
have a membrane which serves as a third. This thin membrane, when 
not in use, is folded hi the iiiiicr angle of the eye, but can be spread 
all over the orb at the will of the bird, which is thus enabled to gaze, 
as through a delicate gauze veil, into a shaded light. This little curtain 
does not move up or down like our eyelids, but is spread vertically over 
it. IJesides this, the lark, in common with all birds save the owls, can 
see a single object with one eye, while the situation of the eyes at the 
side of the head gives them tlie view of a much wider s])aco tJiaii is 
enjoyed by those animals whose eyes arc situated in front of the Jiead. 

The nest of the skylark is placed on the ground, and shielded by some 
clod of earth or clump of foliage. It is made of dried grasses, aJid the 
eggs, which are four or five in number, are of a greyish white, tinged with 
green. The nestlings, when fledged, do not, like most young birds, keep 
together in a little party, but roaiii singly over the field ; and one would 
wonder how the parent birds contrive to help them to their food, till 
they can fully provide for their own needs. Larks, though not pugnacious 
birds, are not social in their habits, and it is not often that several nests 
are placed in the same field, or that the birds associate at this season 
in companies, for they mostly run about in pairs. Later in the year, 
howeven*, when winter is approaching; these birds collect in large parties, 
and being joined by aniv^s from the northern regions, they leave tlie 
open grounds, and find more sheltered spots, going in incredible numbers 
to turnip and wheat fields, and to fallow lands. They are at this season 
very fat, and many are shot, or taken by the fowler for food. The larks 
of Dunstable are considered of very superior flavour, and they are 
annually snared in that neighbourhood, and sent to the London market. 
In most countries of Europe, larks are prized as delicacies ; and Mont- 
belliard says that in France a hundred dozen or more are sometimes taken 
at once. These birds are very plentiful in Germany, and are there 
subject to an excise, which Keysler says produces six thousand dollars 
yearly to Leipsic. The duty at Leipsic is ‘about two and a half sterling 
for every sixty birds; an^ it is sometimes known to produce twelve 
thousand crowns. The fields of that neighbourhood are sometimes 
literally covered with these birds, from Michaelmas till the cud of 
November. On the Continent this fowling for larks is considered a 
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good country sport, and the French nobility formerly practised it ; but 
in England it is left to the birdcatcher. In France, during very severe 
weather, the larks have been known to come in parties to villages, and 
even to take refuge in houses ; and having been totally exhausted by 
want of food, have been easily killed in numbers by poles. Owing to 
tlie improvident destruction of so many of these birds for tlu; table, 
skylarks are much less numerous in that country than they once were. 

WJien winter is over, the large companies of harks arc se})arated, and 
they go forth in pairs to select a place for the nest. This is uMially 
built by the end of April, or beginning of May. Tlie first brood is 
ready for flight by the end of June, and the second is fledged by Aiignst. 

The lark will sing and become familiar in captivity, and Vvill live 
thus caged for nine or ten years ; though surely, when it looks up 
thj’ough its prison bars to that broad blue expanse into which its instinct 
directs it to soar, regrets and longings must come to the heart of 
bivd, which render its green cage, with its bright white ceiling, bate fill 
to it, and the daisied turf at its feet little better than a mockciy. 

The skylark is well known to be much attaclicd to its young. The 
male bird, during the time that his companion is sitting, is changed from 
a timid to a bold creature ; and though, under ordinary circuiiistanccs, 
easily driven fioin any spot, will now fight with much di termination the 
oird which may intrude on the domestic privacy ; while the lien-bird 
has been known to place herself before the fowler, in order to call his 
attention from the nest. Mr. Jesse, in his ‘Gleanings,’ nu'ntions an 
anecdote illustrative of this affection, which was related to him by a 
clergyinaji in Sussex. This gentleman was l iding gently towards 
Dell Qna3% in Chichester Harbour, with two frienils, wliere, liaving' 
passed tlie toll-bar, the road is of good elevation, and sepaiatcd by a 
short (puckset hedge, on each side, from the fields, over which there 
was a commanding view. When in this situation their attention was 
attracted by a shrieking cry, and they discovered a pair of skylarks, 
rising out of the stubble, and crossing the road before them at a slow 
rate, one of them liaving a young bird in its claws, wiiich was drojiped 
in tJic opposite field at a height of about thirty feet from the ground, 
and killed by the fall. On taking it up, it appeared to have been hatcheil 
about eight or nine days. The atfectionato parent was endeavouring to 
convey its young ones to a place of safety, but its strength failed in 
the attempt.” So careful is the skylark of revealing the place of 
its uest, that when the eggs or young are there, it never alights near 
it, but flies along the'^ surface of tlie ground, and stops at some (Ustmice 
from the dwelling. 

The length of tJie full-grown male skylark is seven inches and a 
quarter; and the female bird is rather smaller and darker in colour. 
It is universally diffused over the British Islands, large numbers, 
during severe winters, leaving the northern parts of the kingdom to 
come into the somewhat milder climate of the southern counties. In 
Ireland the lark is very much valued as a caged bird. Our skylark, 
too, sings its clieerful strains over the mountains of that land, although 
in Britain it evidently prefers the green fields and plains. There is a 
wild and gloomy valley, the Vale of Glendalough, which is said never 
to Im3 cheered by the singing of tlie lark; because, in olden times, 
when the Seven Churches were being reared, the loud matin songs of 
the skylark awoke the w^ried masons when they needed rest. St. Kevin 
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miraculously commanded their silence; and never again has the sweet 
laverock come with the daisy and the primrose to gladden the green- 
sward and the silence of that lonely spot. Around the hilly pastures 
of Belfast the lark sings long and loud, rising higher and higher from 
its lowly home in the herbage, like the heart of the‘ Christian, which, 
if coiistniined to dwell awhile on earth, can at times lift itself to heaven. 


ASSYRIA— COSTUME.— No. V. 

Anklets or bangles around the legs, though common in Ancient Egypt 
and throughout modem Asia, were never worn in Assyria, in which the 
use of jfiwellery seems not to have been profuse. Nose-rings were also 
unknown. 

The use of ear-rings, however, prevailed at all times. In tlic Higher 
Dynasty the most common kind was the thick, almost cylindrical pendent, 
oniameuted with mouldings, and pointed, attached by a small ring to the 
eai*. This was interchanged with a form resembling three parts of a 
j\bihcse cross, of which sometimes the two lateral divisions were wanting. 
Tliese forms were worn alike by the king and his courtiers. At Khorsabad 
the ear-pendents were generally more elegant in design and more orna- 
mented. ()»ie, represented on a painted tile, is yellow, with the t'dgiiigs 
and mouldings white ; probably intimating that the materials were gold 
and silver. SVe should suppose from the appearance of this ornament that 
it was always made of metal, never of gems or pearls. 

Necklaces w(‘re worn by the king, priests, 
anfl high ofiicors in tljo early period, but were 
out of fa'iliioii at the Kiiorsabad era. Little 
vai’iety cxist<jd in their form. They consisted 
of lo/(Mige-shapcd gems (or perhaps coloured 
glasses) strung in one, two, or tlir?e series, 
alternating witli round beads. A string was 
.sometimes Jiiing around the king’s neck, from 
wJiicIi were suspended little disks evidently 
of a religious chanictcr, representing the sun, 
the moon, the Maltese cross (probably in- 
ICMuled for a planet), the horned cap, and the 
indent. 

What were the materials of the diverse 
garments that formed tlie royal and princely 
wardrobes of Assyria, and by what means the 
beautiful devices and patterns that we see 
upon them were produced^ are questions 

highly interesting in themselves, but wc fear ,, 

. ^ r i. w T* Necklaces AND VhvuRixGs. 

incapable of a satisfactory solution. Linen, 

in all probability, as in Egypt, where it was manufactured of sur- 
passing fineness, was employed for the under garments; on wliich the 
elegant but regular patterns that formed the borders were perhaps dyed, 
or painted with the pencil. The calicoes of India, however, were probably 
known in the Assyrian and Babylonian markets. 

Tliere can scarcely be a doubt that silk, the most beautiful of all the 
subjects of the loom, was known and employed by the early Assyrians. 
Not that it was produced in their country : it had not been introduced as 
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a native production even into India, at the time of the Periplus of the 
Erythrean sea, for the author of that voyage speaks of it as imported from 
countries farther east. But it was brought by the overland route from 
China into Western Asia. The Median robes, celebrated by the Greek 
writers for their Brilliancy and beauty, were probably made of silk ; for 
Procopius, writing long afterwards, wdicn the silkworm had become 
known in Europe says, “The robes that the Greeks used to call Median^ 
we now call silken.” Pliny expressly states that the silken garments 
which were brought into Greece, and which were unravelled by the women 
to be re woven in other forms, w'ere brought from Assyria. And Ezddel, 
who prophesied in captivity by the banks of an Assyrian river, makes 
mention of silk, in a passage (xvi. 10), the only one in which the word 
occurs ill the Scriptures, in which he describes how Jehovah had lavished 
his richest gifts and blessings upon ungrateful Israel. I'he costliness, 
arising fi-om tlie rarity, of what is now so common among us, might well 
cause it to be appropriated for royal adornment. Even in the later times 
of Roman luxury and prodigality it is said to have sold for its own weiglit 
in gold; and the emperor Aureliau refused his wife a silken dress, on the 
ground that he could not atibrd to buy it. 

The outer garments, at least the long-skirted mantle, and others that 
were trimmed with fur, we may suppose to have been of woollen cloth. 
Sheep were reared from the earliest times in the east, and their wool w^as, 
perhaps almost from the fiM, spun and w^oveu into cloth. Woollen manu- 
factures are recognised in the sacred Scriptures as early as the Exodus 
(Lev. xiii. 47, ot seq. ; xix. 19); and the employment of goats’ liair in 
textile fabrics is mentioned (Exod. xxxv. 26) alx)ut the same time. The 
particular breed of goats possessed by Israel in tiie desert we have no 
means of ascertaining; but we know that in the regions surrouiidiiig 
Assyria, such as Asia Minor (Angora), the vale of Cashmere, and the 
mountains of Bokhara and Tibet, goats have been bred from remote 
antiquity, whose wool, of the most exquisite fineness, has been woven into 
fabrics of great beauty and of high price.* It is not improbable that the 

* The shawl-goat is spread over Tibet and the region to tho east of the 
Cas2>ian Sea. It is covered with silky hair, long, fine, ilat, and fixlling, with 
an uneler-coat in winter of delicate greyish wool, which latter constitutes the 
fabric of the shawls. Tho average weight of wool ])roduced by a single goat 
is about three ounces, and it soils in Tibet for five shillings per pound ; ten 
goats furnish only wool enough for a shawl a yard and a half square. The 
wool is sent from the mountains to Cashmere, whore it i^ays duty. It is there 
bleached with rice-floiu>, spun into thread, and taken to the bazaar, where 
another tax is paid on it ; the thread is then dyed, and the shawl is wov(;n, 
after wdiich the border is sewed on ; the weaver then takes it to the custom- 
house, where a duty is charged on it at the caprice of tho collector, whoso 
avai’ice is limited only by the fear of ruining the weaver, and so destroying 
the trade and his own future profit. All the shawls intended for Europe are 
packed up and sent to Peshawar across the Indus : this part of the journey 
is generally performed on men’s backs, for the road is in many places impass- 
able even for mules, lying across deep precipices, traversed by swinging 
bridges of ropes, and perpendicular rocks, which are climbed by wooden 
ladders. At each station of this toilsome journey, which lasts twenty days, 
a tax is paid, amounting about 2/. sterling for the whole journey. From 
thonco to tho confines of Europe, not only must many more custom-house 
dues bo paid, but the merchandise is exposed to the depredatious of 
maraiubng tribes that infest the whole of these regions, and whose forbear- 
ance must be purchased at a heavy price. — Martin. 
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beautiful shawl-like mantles worn by Shalmaneser and Sennacherib were 
almost identically the ’same in texture as those fabrics which, under the 
name of Cashmere shawds, are among the most costly articles of modern 
costume. 

d'he magnificent robe, in wliicli the Nimroud monarcli is represented as 
arrayed while receiving the sacred cup from the priests, was probably of 
the finest linen, for on no material less delicate coiikl tliose elabomte 
symbolical figures and mythological scenes hav(} been portrayed with such 
minute correctness and beauty.^ These were probably drawn witli tlie 
pencil; but doubtless the chief part of the ornamentation of the textile 
fabrics — when, on the one hand, extreme dtdieacy was not required in the 
delineations, aiwl when, on the other, the pattern was not th. repetition of 
a symmetrical form — \vas performed with the needle. 



Casiimeue Goat. 


Numerous allusions occur in the early Scriptures to embroidery of 
needlework. The curtains of the tabernacle, the lianging that formt*d the 
door, and the veil that hid the holy of holies, were of fine linen, embroi- 
dered with cherubim and other figures in blue, and purple, and scarlet 
(Exod. xxvi. 1, 31, 36 ; xxvii. 16, &c.) ; which, it appears (xxxv. 25), 
was the work of the women. The ephod of the high priest, the robe of tlie 

* Sir Gardner Wilkinson mentions a specimen of ancient Egyptian linen, 
which displays the astonishing number of 540 threads (270 double threads) to 
the inch, in the warp, and 110 in the woof. The extreme fineness of this 
fabric will be understood by comjmring it with our cambric, which has about 
160 threads to the inch in the warp, and 140 in the woof. This product 
of the Egyptian loom is “ covered with small figures and hieroglyphics, so 
finely drawn that hero fuid there the lines arc with difficulty followed by the 
eye ; and as there is no appearance of the ink* having run in any part of the 
cloth, it is evident they had previously prepared it for this purpose.”-- '(Mann, 
of Anc. Egyptians, iii. 12(5.) Some of the muslins of India, especially those 
from the looms of Dacca, are also of surprising tenuity and lightness. These, 
we need hardly say, are coUm fabrics. 
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ephod, the girdle of needlework, and the broidered coat (Exod. xxxix.) 
were all of the same cliaracfer — fine linen, embroidered with the same 
brilliant colours. 

The estimation in which embroidered garments were held appears, too, 
from the words of the mother of Sisera and her “ ^^'ise ladies.” 

The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, and cried through the 
lattice. Why is his chariot so long in coming ? why tarry the wheels of 
his chariots ? Her wise ladies answered Jier, yea, she returned answer to 
herself, Have they not sped ? have they not divided the pr(?y ; to evc;ry 
man a damsel or two ? to Sisera a prey of divers colours, a prey of divers 
colours of needlework, of divers colours of needlework on both sides, inret 
for the necks of them that take the spoil ? (Judges v. 28 — 30.) 

And the sumptuousiicss of such apparel is sliowii by its association with 
wrought gold in tlie adornment of “ the king’s daughter,” in the beautiful 
allegory of the Psalmist : 

The king’s daughter is all glorious within ; ‘her do filing is of wrought 
gold. She shall be brought unto the king in raiment of needlework.” 
(Psalm xlv. 13, 14.) 

“ Fine linen with broidered work from Egypt ” is mentioned by the 
])rophet (Ezek. xxvii. 7) as contributing to the princely suniptnousness 
of Tyre. 

We may add, that throughout the East the leisure hours of ladies in tlie 
liareiii are almost wholly occupied in embroidery: handken;hiefs, veils, 
robes, are magnificently adorned by them with the needle in gold and 
silver thread, and coloured silks : woollen clotlis and velvets also are 
richly embroidered. 


LOVE. 

O, HOW this spring of love rcsembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day ! 

Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 

And by and by a cloud takes all away. 

Shakspeare. 

LOVE. 

Love is a* fire, that bums and sparkles 
In men as iiat’i’ally as in charcoals, 

Which sooty chemists stop in holes, 

When out of wood they c.xtrac;t coals ; 

So lovers should their 2 )assion choke, 

That tho’ they burn they may not smoke, 

Butler. 


WINE DRINKERS. 

The analyses of tlie following wines, port, sherry, claret, hermitage, and 
liock, give the following percentage of alcohol or of proof spirit, of wliich 
brandy is the familiar representative : — Port, seventeen per cent. ; sherry, 
fourteen per cent. ; claret, eleven per cent. ; hermitage, nine ^ler cent. ; 
hock, eight per cent. So that if a man drink six glasses of i^ort wine, 
glass is brandy ; if seven glasses of sherry, one is brandy ; if nine of claret, 
one is brandy ; if eleven of hermitage, one is brandy ; but he may drink 
twelve and a half glasses of hock, to enable him to drink the one glass oi 
brandy. 
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ANCIENT CHURCHES AND RELIGIOUS HOUSES OF DOVER.—No. III. 



Maison Dieu, now the Town-Hall. 


One cannot help thinking, while wandering through tlie streets of any of 
our old towns, that it is a great advantage to reside in a place where the 
remains of past ages are so frequent and striking. The venerable structures 
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of Saxon And Norman, or even fai’ther back still, of Roman or^rn, become 
deeply inierestins:, as by degrees we learn their history, and oonnect them 
in our minds with the men and events of olden times. Such objects are 
calculated to awaken poetical .and philosopliical thoughts and feelings ; to 
lead to the study of history ; to bring to notice the attributes and habits of 
other days ; to deepen the love of country ; to impress us with the remem- 
brance of the shortness of man’s life, and .thus to preach to us a less(.)n on 
our individual mortality. There are few, who, wliile listening to the bell 
as it tolls out from the old tower, have not at some time or other Ihoughl 
how tliat sound summoned the generations now lying beneath the tombs iii 
the churchyard. Many, perhaps, have felt, too, in tlieir hearts the sci - 
timent uttered by the poet — 

“ And so ’twill be when 1 am gone, 

Those tuneful bells will still peal on 

or as the sun beamed brightly on the gray walls, have thought with 
Clare — 

" When with the past my being dies 
Still summer suns shall shine ; 

And other eyes shall see them rise 
When death has darkened mine.” 

All, however, will not gather thoughts of poetry or religion from looking 
at an old ruin. With the love of antiquity, as witli the love of nalure, it 
is not felt by the idle or frivolous; yet sometimes a word or an accidentfd 
sight or sound will awaken either, axid they will then be careless and 
frivolous no longer. One person who observes .sun and moon, and skies 
and trees and flowers, or who loves the music of the sea, or lingers ])y 
the ruin with thoughtful interest — such a oiie will soon stir up a kindred 
feeling in other hearts. These tastes appeal to the sensibilities within ns, 
and quickly communicate theniselvAS^ makia^ their way with more or los 
effect on tlie circle which each of m iia« within lik influence. 

The main street of the town of Dover--the street through whidi the 
traveller myst pass, who entecs tlje town from Canterbury — contains more 
than one of those old bxilldings wfiioh tell of other days, <and remind us 
powerfully of the state of a^cs, of the rise aiwi succession of 

doctrines and opioioins, of nsaxims of policy and rites of religion, once . o 
valued, and now so lo^ relinquishetL There is the old parish church of 
St. Mary the winch, acconiing to many old records, had a Saxoji 

origin-— 

** A hmldini; reared by Saxon hands, 

A t»ne where sacred hearts might pray ; 

Timy wor«hj|q)ed here long tijae ago, 

we worship here to-day.”. ^ 

And nearer to the entrance of the town, though belonging to a lrit<‘r 
period, stand the remains of the old hofj^tal, the Maiaon Dieu. It is no\'. 
used as a town hall, and is situatod at the left aide of the street, having >o 
venerable an appearance that it would scarcely fail to arrest the attention 
of any observing person Accoiding to its ancient seal, attached to a dcol 
in the chapter house at Westminster, it was anciently termed “Donnie 
ITospitalis Beat® Mari® Dovori®.” It is the remains of what was once a 
church and hospital ; but the tower and body of the church, and an ancient 
wall extending around the green meadows which were formerly its park, 
are all which now remain of its former magnificence. This hospital 
was built by the celebrated Hugh de Burgh, whose name is conspicuous in 
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the annals of Dover, and who, besides bein^ constable of Dover Castle, 
was Earl of Kent and Lord Chief Justice of England. He it was who, 
with so mucli courage and patriotism, defomled that once valuable fortress, 
the castle, at the period wlien the death of King John had given hopes to 
the Dauphin of France that he should succeed in his plans of conquering 
the kingdom. The name of Hubert de Durgh is deservedly held in honour 
for his courage and patriotism, and for his loyal regard to his youthful 
monarch, ITeiiry III., though, unhappily, it is tarnished occasionally by 
some deed of stern revenge, characteristic of those times. From Ids grants, 
not only to this but to some other religious houses, we must infer that the 
wariior shared in tlie religious feelings and sentiments of his day. lie 
founded this institution for the reception of those pilgrims who so often 
visited Dover 011 tlieir way to or from the Continent, or to the shrine of 
Tlioiiias a Becket at C*intcrbury, who could find Jio place of refresliment or 
rest here, save such as was afforded by the neighbouring Priory of St. 
jMartin. An ancient IMS. relating to Dover harbour, states that the 
hospital was built for the relief of poor soldiers from beyond t!ie sea, and 
that eacJi soldier was allowed a subsistence for fourteen days without any 
payment. It is most probable tliat both classes of persons shared in the 
benelits of the institution ; and, doubtless, many a toibworn traveller here 
laid aside his staff and “ sandal shoon,** and told to wondering ears of tlie 
marvels wrought by “ Our Lady,” or by the relics of saints. Hubert de 
Burgh intended it only for a temporary convenience ; and although, in 
those times, no great enterprise was ever undertaken without some public 
act of prayer, or concluded without a thanksgiving, yet he did not build a 
churcli, but simply provided an altar, at which a priest might say mass 
for the travellers. He also appointed a master to the hospital, and several 
])rotliers and sisters, who were required to show hospitality to stningers. 

But as pilgrimages to Canterbury and to the various shrines on the Con- 
tinent became more frequent, it was thought desirable that a cliurch should 
b(} kept for the use of the pilgriiiLs. Two sisters of the house, therefore, 
named Beatrice and Agnes, gave lands and tenements to provide the brethren 
and travellers with a priest, who was to officiate in a chapel in the church 
of St. Mary the Virgin, at a little distance ; and at lengh Henry HI. gave 
them the church whicli now stands. The king was present at the dedica- 
tion of tliis edifice, a.d. 1227, and confirmed the grants of all the lands 
which had been given to the society. 

This church of the Maisoii Dieu yet shows traces of its former grandeur. 
Henry III. was the first of our English monarchs wlio showed any love of 
art, and he would, doubtless, choose that the edifice should in some measure 
display the taste of its founder. The walls are built chiefly of flint, and tluj 
windows were large and lofty, but they have long since been filled up with 
brick, in order that the building might be applied to modern uses. If the 
lofty and open roof was ever supported by pillars, no trace remains of them 
now, and the interior of the church, with the exception of a portion fitted 
up for civic uses, has a chilling and dreary aspect. One is struck with the 
incongruity of* handsome gilded frames, hanging against the rugged and 
bare walls — for there Queen Elizabeth, with the very stiffest of bodices and 
yellowest of hair, and Queen Anne, with sturdy figure and stolid face, 
look coldly down upon us, beside the tall form of the late noble Duke, 
whose name is so associated with Dover. This old church was used from 
the time of its suppression till the peace of 1814 as a brewhouse and bake- 
house, and as store-rooms for wheat, flour, and biscuits for the victualling 
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department of the Royal Navy. On more than one occasion in late years, 
when churches in tlie neighbourhood have undergone repairs, it has been 
used again for public service. And as we have joined in the song of praise 
whicli echoed by its walls, we have thought how different in aspect were 
the men who once raised liere the sound of these same words of tliauks- 
giving, and who, yet amid feelings differing much from ours, had so many 
which were the same. 

“ What though the hand of superstition threw 
A shade across the doubting sinner’s view ; 

What though the light was dim, the Impe confused, 

The mind by outward forms too oft abused — 

The one the only refuge from despair, 

The hope of hopeless souls, the cross was there : 

They knew that Ho who on that cross had hung 
He to whom the seraph’s lyres were strung ; 

They knew Him all divine, and they could trust 
The holy, the compassionate, the just. 

We may rejoice indeed, that purer light 
Has dawned in glory from that Romish night ; 

And yet rejoice, that they who looked to Him 
Looked not in vain, although their light was dim.” 

Wlien Hubert de Burgh resigned the patronage of this hospital to the 
king, he reserved the right of the brethren to elect their own master, and 
in addition to his confirmation of former grants he added to their revenue 
ten pounds yearly,* from profits of the port. The house was largely 
endowed from rents arising from houses, lands, manors, and mills ; and 
various priests and others bequeathed money, in order tliat dirges and 
masses might bo offered for their departing or departed souls. Tlie house 
was suppressed in the twenty-sixth year of Henry VIII. 

]Many a noble and royal visitor came in olden times to the Maison Dieii. 
King John visited it in 1213, and commanded earls, knights, barons, and 
military tenants to repair to Dover for the defence of the kingdom, and of 
their lives and property. But so large a number of persons assembled at 
his bidding that the town could not furnish them with food, and, after 
dismissing all such al were not properly armed, there remained 60,000 
well-appointed troops. Here, too, came Edward II., and in later years 
Edward III. ; and at this house Richard II. appointed tlie regent, and 
disposed of the Great Seal, previously to his embarkation with his uncles to 
meet the French king. 

The park wall is yet strong, and, to a great extent, unbroken, and large 
masses of dark ivy han^ on it, and the wild flowers wave on its summit 
and amid its crevices. Doubtless, in olden times, the ground now covered 
with houses formed the physic garden and the kitchen garden of the 
brethren j and rosemary and rue — 

“ The ‘ herb of grace o’ Sundays * ” — 

and beet, and mint, and various herbs prized by our fathers, were duly 
cultivated there. But the necessities of those times have yielded to the 
needs of ours ; and now the ragged school stands on the spot, and crowds of 
noisy urchins are gathered into the self-denying discipline of its teachers. 

On the opposite side of the road, a little farther from the town, was an 
old Saxon burying-ground ; and on digging into the chalk, swords, spears, 
beads, and other ancient remains, have been turned up by the spade. 
Farther up (he road towards London, between Dover and Buckland, is the 
site of a still older building than the Maison Dieu, though the structure 
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lias altogether disappeared, and houses have been built over the spot. 
There stood once a hospital for lepers, and like so many similar institutions, 
it was dedicated to St. Bartliolomew ; and heaps of bones thrown up by 
the implements of modern laix)ur, prove that a large cemetery must have 
been near the hospital. 

During some centuries that mysterious and (ireadfiil disease, the leprosy, 
prevailed in our land to a most alarmingextent ; and in days when supersti- 
tion, as well as humanity, prompted to the building of religious houses, its 
unfortunate victims were not forgotten. In the ninth century there were 
no less than nineteen thousand hospitals for this disease in our land, nor does 
the malady seem to have abated in virulence during the tenth and eleventh 
c>enturies. Though very accurately described by tlie physicians of those 
days, yet the disease is little understood, and it is doubtful whether it was ’ 
native to Europe or introduced from the Ea'^t. 

Osborne and Godwin, two monks of the neighbouring Priory of St. 
Martin’s, are said to have erected St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the year 
1152; but other records state that it was built by Theobald, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, m ith the consent of the prior and his brethren, and granted on 
contlition that the society should daily pray for the souls of all the members 
of the priory, their predecessors and successors. 

The piece of land on which the ecclesiastics reared (heir edifice was 
called Thcga, and is on the western side of the London road, exactly 
o})posite to the Wesleyan Chapel. The house was intended for ten brethren 
and ten sisters, but the number was soon reduced to eight of each. The 
jiersons wlio sought refuge in houses of this kind were not from among the 
classes of the rich and the noble, and would aid little by tJieir donations 
towards its support. Tlie records wiiich contain the orders to be observed 
by the heads of the house and the patients, as well as a list of its lands, 
are now in good preservation in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford. 

The attendance of the brethren and sisters on sufferers of this kind must, 
if faithfully and kindly rendered, have been one of great self-denial, and 
could never have been persevered in, year after yew, without the influence 
of some strong motive. In actions like these, doubtless, a vari(‘ty of 
motives would mingle The feeling of kindness and pity, which would 
prompt the compassionate heart to soothe the woes of humanity, was greatly 
strengthened by the desire of pleasing God, and by the belief, then so pre- 
valent, that eternal salvation was secured by a life of seclusion and religious 
services. Many became the inmates of the religious house on the same 
principle as that afterwards declared by the pious Latimer, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, who, in the sixteenth century, wrote, “ I have thought in times past 
that if 1 had been a friar in a cowl, I could not have been damned, nor in 
fear of death.” Even iji those days of mistaken motives, we may, Jiowever, 
assuredly infer that the duties of benevolence were performed by some 
under the influence of the love of that Saviour who has said that the cup 
of cold water given to a disciple for His sake, should not be given in vain. 
He only who knows the hciirts of men knows how far mistaken piety 
mingled with true and humble faith, or how far worldly motives alone 
propipted to the effort ; but there are few who, in any age or country, would 
not find it a daily and hourly sacrifice to devote themselves wholly to the 
care of those who were suffering from so loathsome and infectious a malady. 

The founders of the house seem to have acted very liberally and 
considerately for the patients. They had a regular^ allowance of pork, 
barley, and beer; and on various festivals, including that of their own 
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birthday, they received an <ixtra allowance of money. I*aiicakes were 
also distributed among them, and the alms given on the festival of their 
patron saint were theirs. Ground was allotted to them for cultivation, 
and seeds purchased for them ; and we are not surprised to find among the 
orders for their own conduct, that they were required, after tlieir first 
sleep, to sit up in tlieir beds and say a paternoster ; that on tlieir first 
admission they were to be sprinkled with holy water, and led to the 
altar ; and tliat a lamp was ordered to be kept continually burning before 
the crucifix. 

This hospital was suiqiressed, with the other religious houses of Dover, 
by Henry VIII., though the disease was probably lessened by medical 
skill, or the king, witli all his avarice, w^ould hardly have turned out 
’upon the world persons afHicted with a inalady of this nature. 



St. Mary's Church bei^orh Kestoeation. 


The noisy revelry of a fair, still held dn this spot, is the only remem- 
brancer of this old hospital, the fair liaving been granted to the house 
in former years as a means of increasing its revenues. 
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Walking hence into the streets of Dover, we in a few minute-s descry 
the gray tower of the parish church of St. Mary the Virgin, bearing 
evident marks of its antiquity. This church was in all probability built 
by the secular canons of the priory of St. Martin, al)OUt the close of 
the reign of the Saxon kings. Most \vriter.s on the town of Dover 
describe it as of Saxon architecture ; but though d« 3 ubtless many a Saxon 
hand helped to rear it, yet it ought probably to be characterized as a 
Norman structure. “ Though many writers,*^ says Mr. Rickman, speak 
of Saxon buildings, those which they deserve as such, are either known 
to be Nonnaii, or are so like them that there is no real distinction. It 
is most likely that in some obscure country churches some real Saxon 
of d much earlier date may exist ; hitherto, however, none has been 
ascertained to be of so great an age.” 

Tliere is no doubt but that the #anons of the priory of St. Martin 
built several of the old churches of Dover ; and one can but admire the 
determined perseverance by which they accomplished their purpose, while 
wo wonder whence they derived their means of rearing edifices so costly. 
Many of the materials for building, as well as much of the labour, 
were probably furnished by their own tenants. Some of the canons were 
doubtless men of wealth, and brought their riches as an endowment to 
the house in which they sought refuge from the world. The proceeds 
of their ecclesiastical, fairs were of much imj>ortaiice, and probably they 
received some payments for tfie performance of those plays called Religious 
Mysteries, which these canons^ in common with many others, are known 
to have acted for the edificatibn of the inhabitants of Dover. The sale 
of pardons and indulgences would alko prove an extensive source of profit 
in times when men belie vedJ that (^eir sins could be expiated by tlie 
2)ayment of money to the church. The pilgrims who shared the hos- 
jntality of the institution would not fail, when rich, to deposit their 
alms there in token of' gi^atitude ; nor were some of the methods- used in 
modern times to obtain subseriptionsr for building churches aftogether 
unknown in those days. If they had not fancy fairs and bazaars tor this 
purpose, yet they knew how to obtain help fronu the laity, by inviting them 
to the purchase of the useful or omaiiientai m aid of this object. A 
writer in the ‘ Archs^dtegical Journal,’ alftidiiia to a similar subject, 
remarks The safe of articles to increase me building-funds of a 
church was not uuatbjmpted in the fourteenth century and by resorting 
to this method John de Wl'sbeach, a simple monk of Ely, was able to 
procure money enough to build the chapel of the Virgin Mary, attached 
to that cathedral. For twenty-eight years and thirteen months, as the 
chronicle states, he was not ashamed to take whatever he could procure 
for the continuance of the work, not only by asking, but by begging 
through the country, and thus passing his life in various labours in 
furtherance of his pious designs,” This monk was accustomed to carry 
a 2)ack at his back, containing such wares as he wtis licensed by bis order 
to expose for sale; and though we have no record that such labours 
were performed in the somewhat earlier days of the canons of St. Martin’s 
Priory, yet this fact proves that ways and means were not wanting to 
mentof the olden times, when zeal prompted to activity and duty. 

The church of St. Mary the Virgin was restored caboiit ten years since, 
and earlier alterations and additions combined with this have left but a 
small portion of the building in its original condition ; but the old tower, 
some massive columns and arches, yet remain of the olden times. Plain- 
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ness simplicity, and strength appear to have been the characteristics 
of the edifice, and a low, semicircular-arched doorway still forms the 
main entrance, though it is sadly disfigured by a modern wooden frontis- 
piece. On how many sabbath mornings has the bell sounded froni out 



St. Mary’s Church, 

tliat old tower, and summoned hither the men of past generations, 
it calls the men of modern times, reminding us of the poet’s description ! — 

“But now his steps a welcome sound recalls ; 

Solorim the knell from yonder ancient pile 
Fills all the air, inspiring joyful awe ; 

Slowly the throng move o’er the tornb-pavcd ground — 

The aged man, the bowed down, the blind, 

Led by the thoughtless boy ; and be who breathes 
With pain, and eyes the new-made grave wcll-i)leaseJ ; 

These, mingled with the young and gay, approach 
The house of God ; these, spite of all their ills, 

A glow of gladness feel ; with silent praise 
They enter i-n.” 
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The much larger population of Dover than that of the time of the 
building causes the more fre(|uent tolling of tlie bell in token of tlie 
departure of some spirit to another world. We listen to it now witJi 
sympathy for the bereaved ; but we no longer believe, as most probably 
did the men who reared the tower, that that sound brings an important 
benefit. ‘‘It is said,” says Durandas, “ that the wicked spirits that be 
in the region of the air, fear much when they hear the bells ringen ; ' 
and this is the cause why the bells be ringen when it thundereth, to 
the end that the* foul fiends and wicked spirits should be abashed and 
flee and cease from moving the tempest.” Tliat bell no longer bids us, 
as it did tlie men of old, to pray for the departed spirit, or to rejoice 
in its sound as scaring away the demons from those who are just departing. 
The Bible has become the common heritage of us all, and Ave can trust 
our dying ones to the care of Him who has promised to go with the 
Christian through the dark valley 'of death, and to land liiin safe in 
heaven. 

The canons of the neighbouring priory had tliis church entirely under 
their jurisdiction, receiving all its emoluments, and providing priests for 
tlm service of the mass. It was taken from them by William, tfie son 
of Ageri, w ith the cognisance of Odo, Bishop of Baieaux, the Warden of 
the’ Cinque Ports. It then fell into the hands of King John, and in 
the time of Henry IT. into the possession of the Abbot of Pontifex, 
until the society of the Maison Dieu hospital claimed and retained it 
till their house was suppressed. ‘ 

Although King Henry VIII. and Ids commissioners were very resolute 
ill the suppression of monastic institutions, they w'ere not equally careful 
in suppressing the Roman Catholic faith ; for in the year lt53 7, though 
the priory liad long been used for other than religious purposes, yet 
l\)pisli ceremonies were performed in this church. The ehurchw’ardens' 
accounts of those days jiresent various items for “ setting up the Paschal 
Lamb at Easter,” for tlie “ Paschal Taper,” for “ Processions of Angels,” 
for the “ Judas’ Candle,” for tw^o persons “to watch the sepulchre;” 
and record payments made to the clerk for his dirge and grace, and 
for vespers, dirges, masses, and various other services of the Popish 
religion. 

After vthe suppression of the religious houses, this church remained in 
the hands of the king until the people of Dover petitioned to have it for 
a place of w orship ; and as the tithes were of little value, their request 
was granted. The altar and images were then pulled down ; a sale 
was made of the silver plate, the priests’ vestments, the organ pipes, 
timber, lead, and all that covetous and ruthless hands could seize, under 
pretence of using the money in repairing and beautifying the structure. 
But scarcely had the good people of Dover settled themselves in their 
new mode of worship, than Queen Mary ascended the throne, and 
the churchwardens were obliged to procure a mass-book, candlesticks, 
tapers for various festivals, a pix, a cross, a holy loaf, and hallo w^ed fire, 
and to pay for setting up and watching the sepulchre at Easter. The 
married priests were driven from the church ; and it was long before 
any others could be found to succeed to their office. Bishop Thornton 
was the first who performed mass tliere at this period. 

Again, in the time of Queen Elizabeth the Protestant service was 
resumed in this old church ; but in the year 1585 a desecration of the 
sacred place commenced by its being made the place for the election 
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of the members of Parliameut and the ma)mr of the town. Most 
disgraceful scejies of violence were in later years enacted here, even 
life being endangered by men who had no reverence for God, or any 
love for the house of prayer, and who are said even to have thrown 
down bribes upon the communion-table. Strange to say, the people of 
Dover ioiig contended for what they termed the privilege of thus using 
the church, and violating all those associations so dear to the Christian 
heart. 

Another innovation on the proprieties of a sacred edifice — which, though 
of less importance, was yet a very objectionable one — commenced in KibO. 
Seats had been appropriated in the gallery of this church for the •na}()r 
ajul corporation ; and this arrangement being disideasing to them, lliey 
removed the altar from its place, and seated the mayor in a cliair above 
tlie communion-table. We do not find records of any mayor who refused 
this oxalfation ; but in 1670, when Charles II. attended Divine worsJiip 
at St. ]\fary’s, and was conducted with great ceremony to this seal, lie 
declined it, remarking, that he would not be placed above the maji sty 
of Iieaven.’^ This rebuke for a time prevented the use of the magisttn ial 
scat;" but other mayors arose, who cither prized the distinction, or were 
willing to take things as they occurred ; and so this absurd and inde- 
corous proceeding coiitinufd until within a few years of the present 
time. 

Though the recent alterations have done much to remove the air of 
antiquity from the interior of the church, and \ve feel unwilling to resign 
the traces of olden times, yet we know that the house of prayer sliould 
be adapted to the requirements of present and future generations. Vene- 
rable as is the building, the command is older still whi(?h tells that 
Christians are not to forsake the assembling of themselves together for 
wor.sldp; and even now the lover of antiquity does not look for its vestiges 
altogether in vain. The tower yet tells of ancient times ; and the gray 
headstones around the church show that death did, in past ages as now, 
gather the infant and the man of silver hairs, the young man and tlie 
maiden, into one grave. The grass waves green above them all, tiio 
fresh daisy blooms above the mould ; and some whom men wept fur 
long years ago lie side by side with those whose sods were watered but 
yesterday by tlie flilling tear, A tablet is placed inside the church to 
the memory of Churchill, and another to Foote the comedian; and a 
few monuments within its walls bear the names of some well-known 
Kentisli families, and of others whose names have long been forgotten. 
The dark cypress-looking trees contrast in spring with the pale primroses 
planted by loving hands on some of the tombs; and touching records 
of some who fell in battle, and of otherswwhose remains lie in the deep, 
deep sea are legible near some headstones, whence the hand of Time 
has effaced all traces of the expression of human sorrow. Known and 
unknown, a large multitude, are lying there, whose death has rent many a 
human heart, and who shall wake no more till the great day, when all 
shall meet once again in the presence of each other and of their God. 

A. P. 




The Iron Church, 


London, May 13, 1853, 11 P.M. 

And is it possible, that since breakfasting hero at iiome this morning, 
I liave travelled upwards of 240 miles ; that I undertook this journey for 
the purpose of attending church ; and that, instead of feeling fatigued, I am 
enabled, or rather constrained, to take up my pen, and describe the leading 
event of the day ? To-day, after finding my way to Bristol, I spent six 
Jioiirs in the neighbourhood of that city, went to church, and returned to 
London by half-past ten o’clock. To church ! What church ? The 
Cathedral? No. St. Mary Redcliff ? No. To a church which as yet 
bears no name ; had never been used as a church before ; is constructed 
of iron ; a church which, ere 'many weeks have passed, will have vanis/ied 
from the spot where it now stands, and, after being closely packed up, 
will have quitted our shores for ever. 

Had I penned the foregoing passage some few* years since, — say, before 
I was one and twenty, — my friends would have consulted together about 
the most proper establishment in which to place their poor relative, in 
order that his wandering intellects might be restored. 

Yet, dear reader, it is a sober reality. Not very many years since 
a journey to Bristol was a good day’s business. To-day I have travelled 
thither, had almost a day’s work there, and have arrived at my own house 
again in safety and comfort. 

' Marvellous tilings, when once familiar to the mind, cease to be marvels ; 
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and some of my readers may perhaps smile at the inferiority of the above 
performance to many feats which they have themselves accomplished. 
Unless, however, they cazi show that they have joined in our liturgy, 
and listened to a sermon, in a church in which Divine service had never 
before been held, and in which it will never again be held in this coun- 
try ; a good, comely church, formed of iron, and capable of receiving, with 
ease, as it did to nay, upwards of seven hundred and fifty worshippers, 
it will be allowed that I have a story of some interest to tell. 

I yesterday received from the brother of the excellent Dr. Perry, 
Bishop of Melbourne, the following note, dated Lincoln’s Inn, May 12: — 
Ous party intend setting off by the train which leaves London for 
Bristol, at twenty minutes before eight to morrow morning, and we sliall 
be happy to meet you on the platform. The service will be at three in the 
afternoon.” 

Having previously arranged to go, I had no hesitation as to the substance 
of my reply, which was nothing more nor less than my own appearance on 
the platform at Paddington, a few minutes before the appointed time. I 
had with me my ticket of admission “ to the Portable Iron Church and 
had under my care a set of new folio books, bound in morocco, intended 
for the performance of divine service, and bearing the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

“ Presented by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge for the 
use of the churcli constructed in England, at that Society’s cost, for tiie 
diocese of Melbourne.” 

Mr. Samuel Hemming, of Clift House, Bristol, is the architect in 
whose hands the commission had been placed by the venerable Society to 
erect a church and parsonage of iron, for transmission to the land of gold. 
This was done, in pursuance of a request made by the Bishop of Mel- 
bourne. How strange a scheme does it at first appear! Whilst the 
precious metal is flowing in abundance from Melbourne to our shores, and 
our eyes are dazzled with the richness of the supplies, we, in our charity, 
are forwarding to Melbourne the humbler but more useful material ; and 
are expending upon an iron fabric a thousand golden guineas, that it may 
go forth a blessing to many who are spiritually starving in the midst of 
earthly plenty, and who, whilst learned enough in the art of gathering 
money, need to be instructed in “the unsearchable riches of Christ.’* 
True, the building is plain, simple, and homely; but who that entered 
its doors to day did not feel that it was above and beyond all price ; t!iat 
it reflected rays brighter than all the metallic glory with whicli the elder 
temple was overlaid ; and that the grandeur of its object and design was 
not surpassed by the offerings, “ exceeding magnifical,” which pious bene- 
factors have dedicated to the service of God in this church-building age ? 

Before proceeding to the church, I saw the licence which had been 
issued under the hand and seal of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
for one service, and only one, in the building, previously to its removal. 
The ship “Cotfield,” which, it is expected, will soon take wing for 
Australia, is to convey this remarkable load to Melbourne. 

After a visit to Mr. Hemming, who showed our jxirty all hospitality, we 
found ourselves at ‘‘ the works,” in a large open space, covered with port- 
able galvanized iron houses, ranging from humble dwellings of two rooms 
each, for bachelor emigrants and gold-diggers, up to a spacious hotel, and 
a lodging-house for fifty-seven persons, 

I also visited the decent-looking parsonage-house, with its six snug 
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rooms, prepared under the fostering care of the same good old Society : 
and, Avith local emotions as strong as Dr. Johnson’s, when he looked 
back many centuries, and telt his piety grow warmer among the ruins 
of Iona, I could look forward a year or so, and picture the little apartment 
tenanted by some humble-minded, self-denying missionary, employed in 
the quiet duties of his sacred office, and studying liow he might best arrive 
at the hearts and minds of his hearers. No easy task tliis, to one sur- 
rounded by the mixed multitude of which his pastoral charge consists ; 
some, indeed, teachable and grateful^ under the ministrations of religion ; 
but the many, immersed in the grand and overwhelming piirsuit, their 
“being’s end and aim,” making haste to be rich, minding earthly tilings 
Nevertheless, thought I, that zealous clergyman knew his difliculties 
beforehand : he has counted his cost ; he has left his friends and liome 
and prospects in England ; but it is for Christ’s sake. 

“ Ho heard a voice they could not hear, 

Which said, No longer stay : 

He saw a hand they could not see, 

Which beckon’d him away.” 

As three o’clock approached, I was obliged to leave the parsonage, with 
the scenes wliich fancy, without an effort, had conjured up, and to make 
for the principal object of my visit to Bristol. There, above all other 
edifices, in the galvanized iron village,* stood the Iron Church, into which 
liundreds, on this bright and happy afternoon, w'ere flocking, anxious to 
be in good time, and to obtain places. 

A few words here as to the general description of the building, 
Avhich hits been ably and liberally finished. It consists of a framework of 
timber, cased on the outside with galvanized corrugated iron, and lined 
with boards, leaving a space of four inches and a half or more between, 
to be filled up afterwards with any convenient non-conductor — such as 
straw, sawdust, wool, or sunburnt bricks. The ceiling under the roof, 
which is of iron, is lined with inodorous felt, as a non-conductor of 
heat, Avitli an under ceiling of canvass, with paper, which to the eye has 
the appearance of an ordinary ceiling of lath and plaster; the space 
bet^^'een tlie felt and galvanized iron roof to be filled up with straw 
or tliatcli. The lining of boards is further lined with strong canvas, 
and covered with a suitable marble paper. The floor consists of oak 
sleepers, with inch and a half boards; the lower frame of the building 
is also of oak. The church is of a pleasing appearance outside, witli 
a small belfry-tower in front; it has a nave, and two aishis, the roof 
of the former being higher by some feet than tliat of the latter. The 
seats are all open and moveable ; the divisions and other fittings are of 
light open iron-work. 

The weight of the fabric is fifty tons. On its ifrrival at its destination, 
it will be put together at once without difficulty. Indeed, it has been 
stated, that the enterprising architect is about to send out to the colony 
one of his own workmen to see to the proper setting up of his first iron 
building. The ground will require to be levelled to tlie solid, by re- 
moving the vegetable soil, and a foundation laid of two courses of hard 
fire-bricks, upon which the fmmework oft the churcli will be placed. 
In reference to any apprehension of danger from lightning, it may be 

* Mr. Hemming has supplied a very good print, representing a galvanized 
iron village, cottages, houses, and a church, witli their zinc-coloured walls 
and roofs, in the midst of picturesque Australian scenery. 
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observed, that in this country, where hundreds of acres are now covered, 
ill railway stations and other buildings, with iron, we do not hear of any 
accident ; and should the galvanized iron be a conductor, it may be con- 
cluded, from its form, that it would conduct the lightning safe to the 
earth ; or lightning-conductors could be put up, as in ordinary buildings. 

At three precisely, the Rev. H. Gr, Eland, vicar of Bedminster, began 
the service, with those words of admonition and promise, which one could 
not lielp feeling would often, in the same place, sound in the cars of 
colonists and emigrants on the other side of the earth : “ When the wicked 
man turueth away from the wickedness that ho hath committed, and 
• doetli that which is lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive.” Still 
more thrilling was the first ascription of praise, in that house of God 
— tJie Doxology — chanted chiefly by the boys of the Bedminster !Na- 
tional Scliool, assembled near the cominiinion-rails, he to tjie 

Eatiieii, and to the Son, and to the IIoey Ghost.” 

The service liaving been gone through, in which the congregation 
joiiiiMl in a devout and attentive mannei’, the Archdeacon of JMelbournc, 
who had accompanied us from London, ascended the pulpit, ' dining the 
singing of portions of the eight y-tburtli Bsiiliu : — 

“O God of lioals, tlie mighty Lord, 

How lovely is the placo, 

Where Thou, enthron’d in glory, sho\v’st 
The brightnens of thy face ! 

‘‘My longing soul faints with desire 
To view thy hlesi abode ; 

My panting heart and flesh cry out 
For Thco, the living God.” 

Seldom has a text been more happily chosen than lliat selected by 
the preacher on this memorable occirsion, from St.* Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians, the second chapter, verses 20, 21 : ‘‘And are built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone ; in whom all the building, fitly framed together, 
grovveth unto an holy temple in the Lord.” 

Right well did the Archdeacon deal with his subject; and whilst 
thoughtful hearers listened with benefit to tliemselves, they must liavo 
felt an inward satisfaction in reflecting, that many, in a far-distant colony, 
requiring the precepts and consolations of our holy religion, had not failed 
of receiving pasture at the hands of such a kind and experienced shepherd. 
The community among whom he has laboured have much cause to regret 
that the state of his heaUh is such as to prevent his longer continuance at 
Melbourne. 

After a full and clear application of the circumstances of the material 
temple in which we w6re assembled, to the temple not made witli hands, 
eternal in the heavens, and an appropriate introduction and elucidation 
of the passage in the same Epistle, chapter iv., verses 15, 16, “But 
speaking the truth in love, may grow up into Him in all things, which 
is the Head, even Christ ; fiDm whom the whole body, fitly joined together, 
and compacted that which every joint supplieth, according to the 
effectual working in the measure of every part,” &c.. Archdeacon Davies 
concluded an afifectionate and animated discourse with an appeal which was 
followed by a liberal collection, 

“ In the colony,” said he, “for which this church is intended, there has been 
a great advance in the visible agency, which encourages mo to hope that thero 
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the spiritual Building of which tho apostle here speaks has had its growth 
also. On tho Bishop of Molboiirno’s arrival in his cuocese, six ydhm since, ho 
found b\it three clergymen, and not one church completely finished for public 
worship. There are now three churches in which service is performed, in 
I^felboume dlone, and twenty-four clergymen. But though there is this increase 
in church accommodation and clergy, the vast Hood of immigration into that 
colony, at the rate of live tho\isau(l weekly, sometimes two thousand in one 
day, leaves the wants of the Melbourne diocese as unrelieved as ever. And 
what is tho method of relief to bo adopted 1 It is obvious that none otlfcr 
Clin bo effectual but to carry forward resolutely and liberally tho BiHhop’s idea 
of incrccise of church accommodation, and of tho number of tho clergy. Tho 
latter should bo increased tenfold, yea, almost to any amount ; and I am 
saiislied, whatever tho number, through the liberal spirit manifested by tlie 
laity, none will, if they are efficient ministers, lack a sufficient maintenance for 
llieinsolves and their fixmilies. But we are told to whom we are to look for 
clic supply of such a body of clerfgr ; our prudence is to obey the Lord’s 
injunction, ‘ Pray yo tho J.ord of tho harvest, that ho Vv'ill send forth labourers 
into his harvest.’ 

But how is church accommodation to be afforded 1 It may bo said. Is 
this so neg(*ssary ? Cannot tho clergy address the people privately at their 
abodes, or, if publicly, in the open air ? Not to refer to tho occasional 
iuclcinency of tho weather, wo affirm that within tho walls of a building the 
spirit is enabled more calmly to enter into the delightful exercise of prayer, 
ajid tliiis more ready to receive without distraction the ministrations of the 
gospel. i\lany, in fact, are tho advantages to bo derived from possessing 
ciiurcU accommodation. 

“ Now, liow tliis is to bo had in that colony, wdiere all building is nearly at 
a stand, from the high price of labour and want of materials, that nobh*. 
society, tho Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, has this day sliown. 
I can affirm it as my belief, that to produce a building equal to this edifice in 
«acco]nrnodation of worshippers of Almighty God would require ten times the 
period in which this church has been erected, at ten times tho cost. But 
more such churches are wanted — half-a-dozen at least, and that instantly. 
Wo ask you to assist in this privileged work. We ask you to consider the 
persons who are to bo benefited by your liberality — your own countrymen, 
congregating in great masses in a far distant land, eager, most eager, to have 
a participation in tho spiritual privileges you enjoy ; and wherever in any 
men sure such have been dispensed to them, receiving tlio same with great 
thankfulness, as evidenced by tbeir kindness and liberahty to their pastors. 

“ But we further claim your liberal contributions as an encouragement to 
the Society, by whoso liberal grant this church is erected, and will ero long 
grace the shores of Tictoria. You will surely envy the Society the privilege 
of originating so beneficent a scheme for the spiritual prosperity of Mel- 
])ourne, and will doubtless feel it an honour to participate in so good a work. 

“ Again wo ask for your liberality, on tho ground of the encouragement 
which tho report of it will afford to the Bishop. Ills has been, and is, a post 
of many difficulties and discouragements, and it is undertaken and carried 
forward by liim in a true missionary spirit. Will you not choer him in tliis 
sacred work ? I dkn assure you that when ho has from time to time received 
accounts in his distant diocese of the sympathy and kind excHions of friends 
in England, I have seen tho tear of gratitude moisten his eye, and his oavu 
countenance express tho deep humility of his soul under such tokens of the 
Lord's goodness. For his sjUto I ask, therefore, of you not to withhold your 
hand from a liberal contribution this day. 

“ Above all, I claim it for tho Lord’s sake. As you* desire llis glory ; as 
you value tho good of immortal souls ; as ^ou would wish His kingdom 
advanced ; as you would rejoice in souls saved ; as you would help forward 
the travail of His soul ; as you would have men attain to glory, help to the 
utmost of your power this method of supplying the spiritual wants of 
Melbourne.’’ 
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May God’s blessing attend this humble offering to His service; and 
may the effort made by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
prove the commencement of many like works, for the advancement of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, and the present and eternal well-being of man. 

T. B. M. 


ANDREA DORIA, THE BRAVE OLD ADMIRAL OF GENOA.— No. TIL 

• 

“ I HAVE weathered not a few storms during my life, but never have I 
seen one equal to that in fierceness and horror,” said the old Admiral 
to his young friend Alberto, now grown a fine boy and a brave sailor. 

The sea rose mountains high, the w ind blew w ith terrific violence, 
the ships all torn from their anchors were dashing, some against each 
other, some on the rocks; some ran ashore, and many sank. In less 
than an hour, Alberto, fifteen ships of war, and 140 transports, with 
8,000 men, perished in the deep waters !” 

Oh ! what a dreadful scene !” 

Ay ; and such of the unhappy crew^s as escaped the fury of the 
sea, w^ere murdered without mercy by the Arabs as soon as they reached 
land. All the vast stores of ammunition and food which the Emperor 
had provided, were alike swallow'ed up by the greedy w aves. May I 
never again behold such a fearful sight I” 

‘‘ And the Emperor, where was he ?” 

On shore with the army. The rage of the tempest was such, that 
the soldiers were obliged to thrust their spears into the ground, and 
support themselves by them to prevent falling. The ground was so 
wet they could not lie down, and at every step they sank up to their 
ankles in mud. Dispirited and benumbed with cold, their matches 
extinguished and their powder wet, so tiiat their muskets were useless, 
they were in ill condition to meet the enemy, and were soon thrown 
into confusion. The presence of the Emperor fortunately restored order, 
and siived his army from utter destruction.” 

“ But what must have been his feelings when day broke, and casting 
his eyes on the waters, he saw all hopes of success for ever blasted ?” 

“ In silent astonishment and anguish he stood and gazed. The storm 
w^as such it was impossible to communicate with him, or send him any 
intelligence of what had happened, and for tw^enty-six hours he remained 
in all the anguish of uncertainty. The next day I despatched a boat, 
manned by some of my boldest sailors ; it made shift to reach land, 
and bore this message from me to the Emperor, ‘ That during my fifty 
years’ knowledge of the sea, never having experienced such a hurricane, 
I found it necessary to bear away with my shatteftd ships to Cape 
Metafuz,* to which place I entreated him to march with all speed and 
re-embark his troops.” 

‘‘ lie took your advice this time, I hope ? ” 

“ He did. The situation of the army was such, not one moment was 
to be lost. Cijarles ordered the soldiers instantly to march, the sick, 
the wounded, and feeble, being placed in the centre. A terrible march 
it was! Worn 'out with fatigue, and perishing with famine, the brave 
men could scarcely support the weight of their arms, and numbers fell 
to rise no more. The roads were almost impassable, the brooks so 
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swollen with the rains, that in crossing them the men waded up to the 
chill ; they had no food, but the flesh of horses, killed by the Emperor’s 
coimnand, and not a few were slain by the enemy, who pursued, alarmed, 
and harassed them night and day. At length they reached Cape Me- 
tafuz, and right gladly we received them on board, supplied them with 
plenty of provisions, and cheered them with the prospect of safety.’* 

And how did the Emperor bear these terrible calamities?” 

“ Admirably 1 His firmness and constancy of spirit, his magnani- 
mity, fortitude, humanity, and compassion, could not be sufiiciently 
applauded. He endured as great hardships as the meanest soldier, ex- 
posed his own person wherever danger threatened, encouraged the 
desponding, visited the sick and wounded, animated all by cheering 
w ords, and when the army embarked, w'as the last to leave the sliore. 
I loved and honoured Jiim so truly for the great qualities he then mani- 
fested, that I almost forgave him his obstinacy in undertaking tJie rash 
and prei>uinptuous expedition which involved such a fearful loss of life.” 

“ ITis misfortunes were great indeed !” observed Alberto. 

“ Yes ! and I understand King Francis means to take advantage of 
them, by renewdng hostilities. Peace does not continue long between 
the rival monarchs.” 

“ I suppose they truly and thoroughly dislike each other?” 

‘‘You would not have said so, Alberto, had you seen what I once 
sa>v. It was after the treaty of Nice. I was conveying the Pimperor 
to Barcelona, when contrary winds drove us to the isle of St. Margaret, 
off the coast of Provence. We had not been there many hours, when 
a messenger arrived from King Francis, inviting liis rival to take shelter 
in his dominions, and proposing a }^ersonal interview with him at Aigues- 
mortes. Charles, rc.solving not to be outdone in complaisance, instantly 
repaired thither. No sooner had wc cast anchor in the road, than 
PVancis,* relying entirely on the Ii)mperor*s honour for Jiis safety, visited 
him oil board my galley. A touching sight it wa5, my boy, to witness 
the meeting of those tw^o great rivals for power ! — to beliold the wann 
demonstrations of esteem and affection with which Charles received 
PVaiiclf, and the generous confidence and frank gaiety of the P>cnch 
monarch. The next day the Emperor returned the visit. He landed 
at the Aigues-mortes with as little precaution, and met with a reception 
equally cordial. He remained on shore all night, the tw'o monarchs 
vying with each other in expressions of respect and friendship. Thus, 
after twenty years of open hostility, or secret enmity — after so many injuries 
given and endured on both sides — after having openly challenged each 
other to single combat — after the Emperor had publicly declared Phancis 
to be a prince void of honour or integrity-— after PVancis had accused 
him of breach of faith and deceitful conduct — such an interview was 
most extraordinary and surprising! In one moment all seemed to be 
forgotten ; suspicion and distrust gave place to perfect confidence ; and 
from practising the arts of a deceitful policy, they assumed on a sudden 
the liberal and open manners of two gallant gentlemen.” 

“It must have greatly astonished you,* Signor?** 

“It did, Alberto; but my astonishment increased tenfold when, not 
long after, war broke out again between them. I then found that their 
• protestations of friendship WTre but as the summer cloud which passetli 
away. • Truth, honour, and kindly feeling— all gave way to tlie love 
of power.** 
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Twenty years had passed away since Andrea Doria restored liberty 
to his country. Tlie form of government then established in Genoa, 
though at first received with eager approbation, did not eventually give* 
universal satisfaction. There are generally in a republic some turbu- 
lent and factious spirits who wish to overturn the existing state of 
tilings. So it was in Genoa. Though all reverenced the disinterested 
virtue of Doria, and admired Ids character, not a few were jealous of 
the ascendency he had obtained in the councils of the commonwealth. 
Of this number was Lewis Fieschi, Count of Lavagiia. The richest 
and most illustrious subject in the republic, this young nobleman pos- 
sessed, in an eminent degree, all the qualities which win upon the human 
heart. Of a commanding and graceful figure, affable and gentle in 
his manners, with a maidy spirit and a courage unacquainted with fear, 
magnificent even to profusion, and generous in the extreme, he seemed 
formed to enjoy and adorn social life. But under all this fair show, 
w^hich rendered him exceedingly popular in Genoa, Fieschi concealed 
an insatiable and restless ambition, and a spirit that disdained subordi- 
nation; His was a temper tliat could ill brook a station of inferiority ; 
and jealous of the power which Andrea Doria had acquired in the 
republic, he determined to attempt the overthrow of a domination to 
which he could not submit. For this purpose he placed himself at the 
head of a dark and dangerous conspiracy. 

Now' Fieschi had a wife, a lady of the noble house of Cibo, whom 
he loved with tender affection, and whose beauty and virtue rendered 
her worthy of his love. She was little aware of the aspiring thoughts 
which filled her husband’s mind, though she knew him to be dissatisfied 
with the Government; for often he would com plain that Andrea Doria 
possessed too much influence in the councils of the republic, an influence 
which might be hurtful to the interests of Genoa. On these occasions, 
his sensible and amiable young wife would point out to him the peace 
and freedom they enjoyed, and the wise measures which Doria took to 
secure the welfare of their country. 

‘‘ Great as the pow'er is which he undoubtedly possesses, we may 
surely and safely depend on his never abusing it, iny dear husliand,” 
she said one day, as they w'alked together in the gardens of their 
palace. “ Doria’s age, his love of liberty, and his moderation, afibrd 
us ample security that he will not stain the close of his days by attempt- 
ing to overturn a fabric which it has been the pride and labour of his 
life to erect.” ^ 

‘‘It is not so much Andrea Doria that I fear, as Andrea Doria s 
nephew', Giannetino,” replied Fieschi. “ He is a haughty, insolent, arro- 
gant young man, and overbearing to such a degree as would scarcely 
be tolerated in one born to reign, but is quite insupportable in the 
citizen of a free state. This youth is destined to be the heir of his uncle’s 
private fortune, and I know he aims, likewise, at being his successor 
in power. But that shall never be while I can prevent it.” 

“Let not the thought of such a thing disturb you, my dear lord,” 
said the countess, affectionately. * “ There are too many good and wise 
men in the republic for us to fear that the power and influence which 
the virtuous Doria justly possesses should descend like an hereditary 
possession to a young man unworthy of it. Besides, we will hope that 
the brave old Admiral may yet live many years to guide the helm of state 
affairs.” 
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Fiesclii smiled, and turned away to play with his* little girl. He well 
k»iiew that at that very moment he and others were engaged in a deep 
conspiracy to assassinate the two Dorias, with tiie principal persons of 
their party, to overturn the established system of government, and 
to idace Fieschi liimself upon the ducal throne of Genoa. Time, how- 
ever, and preparations were requisite to ripen sucli a design for execution, 
and while employed in carrying on those, Fieschi made it his jirincipal 
care to guard against everything that might betray his secret, or excite 
suspicion. With his with he was not always so guarded ; he occasion- 
ally betrayed the bitterness of his feelings towards the Dorias, as in the 
present instance; but, in })ublic, ho entered into all kinds of plcajsure, 
and seemed to think of nothing but amusrnient. None but his confederates 
knew that under those ever-ready smiles, and that careless gaiety, there 
lurked a deep and deadly purpose ! At the same time he i)aid court 
with such artbil address to the two Dorias, as imposed not only on the 
generous and unsuspecting mind of Andrea, but also on his less truthful 
and more designing iiej)liew, Giannetirio. 

On the morning of llu‘ 2d of January, 1517, the Count of Lavagna 
appeared in imusiial .s[)irits. After spending some time in discoursing 
with his wife and seeing his friends, charming all by the gaiety of his 
manner and the sprightly wit of his conversation, he proceeded to visit 
the Dorias, and paid liis court to them with his usual marks of respect. 
He was received with frank-hearted cordiality by the brave old Admiral, 
who little dreamed of the storm which had been so long gathering, and 
was now ready to burst with fearful violence over his head. 

“AJiP’ said Fieschi, as he left the palace, and his smiles gave place 
to a dark look of triumphant hatred, ‘‘I have them 9tow ! Little do they 
dream that this day is tlic last of their pride and power ! The reign of 
the Dorias is over, and now for that of Fieschi 1” 

The palace of the ambitious Count of Lavagna stood alone in the 
middle of a large court, surrounded by a high wall. The gates had been 
set open early in the morning of this day, and all persons without distinc- 
tion were allowed to enter, but strung guards posted vithin the court 
suffered no one to return. Some of the conspirators had disperSed them- 
selves through the city, and invited to an entertainment in Fio.schi’s 
palace tlie principal citizens whom they knew to be weary of the Doria 
administration, and to desire a change of govcnnuciit. As evening 
approached, a vast number of jiersons filled the palace. Only a few, 
however, were a>vare of the purpose for which they were assembled ; 
the rest, astonished at finding, instead of the preparations for a feast, 
a court crowded with armed men, and apartments filled \N’ith iristmmeiits 
of war, gazeil on <iach other with a mixture of curiosity, imj^atieuee, and 
terror. Whilst they were in this state of uncertainty and agitation, 
Fiaschi appeared amongst them. 

“ My friends,” said lie — and his eye was bright, and his smile gay as 
ever — “ you are most welcome. Though I have not called you to par- 
take of an entertainment, but to join in a deed of valour, which will lead 
you to liberty and immortal renown, I feel not the less assured of your 
co-operatioii and assistance. Hear me, my friends ! T'he exorbitant 
and intolerable authority of Andrea Doria, and the ambitious designs of 
Giamietino, are no longer to be borne. The tyrants must be cut off. I 
have taken the most effectual measures for this purpose. My associates 
are numerous— all is prepared. Happily, the tyrants are as secure as 
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I have been providcrft. They dream not of the doom that awaits them, 
and they will feel the blow before they suspect any hostile hand to be 
near. J^et us then sally forth that we may deliver our country by one 
generous effort — an effort almost unaccompanied by danger, and certain 
of success.’’ 

I’liese words, uttered with eloquence and fervour, made the desired 
impression on the audience. Fieschi’s vassals, ready to execute whatever 
their master should command, received his discourse with a murmur of 
applause. To many whose fortunes were desperate, the prospect of an 
insurrection was very agreeable. Those of higher rank and more virtuous 
sentiments, though struck with horror and surprise at so atrocious a pro- 
position, yet feared to object to it, surrounded as they w ere by persons 
wdio waited only a signal from their leader to perpetrate the greatest crime. 
With one voice, then, all applauded, or fcugned to applaud, the under- 
taking. 


HOME TALES.— No. \ U . 

JACOB IIAKIIIS; OB, THE GOOD FISHERMAN. 

It was Sunday evening. In a small room, five stories from the ground- 

floor of a house situated in the oldest part of the town of , sat an 

aged pair w'ho.se venerable appearance was such as could not fail to strike 
a beholder. An air of equal poverty and neatness w^as to be seen around 
them. There was just furniture enough for themselves, one table, tw^o 
chairs and a stool, it might be for a friend, if haply they owuied one. The 
bed was at the further corner. There was very little fire in the small 
grate, though the weather w^as cold, and the slender (handle was burnt 
nearly to the socket. An open Bible lay before the old man, w hose dress 
and weather-beaten face showed he was a fisherman. The light fell on his 
scanty locks, wdiich were almost as white as the snowy cap of his wife. 

Well,” #aid he, 1 have finished the chapter just in time. Next Sunday, 
you know', there will be a communion, and w'c must have no candle, as 
usual, during the week. How thankful am I for that thought of yours, 
Mary I It hurt me much when the plate passed us, and we had nothing to 
give, but now all’s right.” “ Ay, but the loss of a light is greater to you 
than to me,” said she, with a sigh. “ It is pretty much the same to us 
both,” replied he ; “ for though your poor eyes Jiave failed you, yet, as I 
always read to you out of tliis blessed book, you feel the loss as well as 
myself.” ‘‘ But then you talk to me,” said she, “and you know so many 
texts by heart, and even whole chapters, that my loss is made up to me.” 
“ Oh ! what a mercy is memory,” said Jacob Harris (for such was his 
name), “ and the power to think and speak ! Oh, Mary ! it must needs 
be, that a creature gifted with .such noble facultie.s as is man, is formed 
for something higher and better than a life, so to speak, only amidst the 
dust and rubbish of this world’s cares. What a pity he should ever abuse 
such gifts!” “ God be thanked,” said she, “ that such is not your case. 
Fifty years and upwards I have been your wife, and during all that time 
you have tieeii my guide, my example, giving me no cause but to pray 
that I might be able to copy you,” Jacob smiled kindly on his wife. 
“ You have helped to steer me in the right course,” said he. She shook 
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her head. “ Husbands are very much what their wives either make or 
keep them. What did I say just now about the candle ? Who was it but 
yourself that proposed we should have no light for the week before the 
communion, that we might save a penny to put in the plate, and no light 
for half the week, that we might have a halfpenny to give to a charity 
sermon. Oh ! that was a good thought — good every way ; it has taught 
us to deny ourselves, that hardest of all hard tasks ; and it has given us 
that holy feeling that some one' Is the better for us I say lioly, for may not 
that feeling follow us to heaven?” She'* looked earnestly at him. “To 
heaven !” she repeated; “ oh, that we may be there togetlier, as wc have 
been together this day at church !” He raised his eyes, and saw that she 
had turned very pale. “ Are you ill?” said he anxiously. “ Only cold,” 
slie replied; “let us go to bed.” Jaeob instantly rose, fetched her night- 
cap, and waited upon her with all the tenderness and thought of a 
daughter. 

Tile sun was shining bright on the wide bosom of the ocean, when Jacob 
next morning seated himself on the shank of an anchor lying on the beach. 
Now tlie waves broken and irregular sparkled in the midday beam, and 
now long' shades lay stretched out on tlie surface ; the tide was beginning 
to rise, and a soft murmur fell on the listening ear, soothing and lulling it 
to jieace. Jacob loved to gaze tlius the miglity waters. The? sea \^’aR 
not only his own element, as it were, but the constant study of the 
Scriptures had purified Ids iieart, and fonned his taste, and provided a source 
of pleasure for him. “ God’s hand,” said he to himself, “ is seen in all his 
works, but in none more than in ‘ the great and wide sea where are things 
creeping innumerable.’ Power and beauty, terror and delight, mercy and 
vengeance, all meet here together. ‘ Great and marveJious are tliy works, 
Lord God Almighty ; in wisdom hast thou made them all.’ ” He became 
lost in Ids own thoughts. “ How now,” cried a voice that made him 
start, “musing as usual. You should have been out with us last night, 
we had such a catch.” “ 1 am glad of it,” said Jacob ; “ if there had been 
no other reason to prevent me, my wife was so poorly, 1 could not liave 
gone.” The other laugiied. “ 1 do believe,” said he, “ that you are as 
fond of that old womaii'tliis day as you were when you first married her, 
and that you would make as much grief of her deatli now as if she had 
been taken from you when you were both young.” “ More, more,” said 
Jacob, the tears filling his eyes. “ I’ve tried and proved her, and found 
her more worthy of my love as year by year we have lived together ; and 
to lose her !” his voice faltered ; “ oh, that is a bitter thought ! Look ye, 
Toni Walters, when a young pair is separated, people make a great to do 
about if, and call it very sad, and no doubt it is a very sharp pang ; but 
the real woe comes when liearts that have grown to each other are torn 
asunder, when habits of many a year’s standing are to be broken off, and a 
new life is, as it were, to be begun, on the wreck of an old and dear one. 
The youtiiful heart may bleed freely, and tlie very power to do so makes 
it heal the more readily. Not so the aged heart ; no kindly drops flow to 
give it relief ; the void that death makes in it can never be filled up, nor 
the grief that settles there be dislodged.” “ Do you meet troubles half 
way?” said Tom ; “ I am surprised!” “ I do not,” said Jacob ; “ but he 
that forgets in the fair breeze that a storm may arise, and so makes no 
preparation for it, stands a fair chance to be overwhelmed in its fury. Let 
the blow come when it will, and fall on which it may, it will come only 
when God permits it, and as our need in that day, so I hope will be our 
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strength.*^ “ Well, I don’t myself wisli to be unmarried,” said Tom, 
“ though we don't get on quite so well as we might. I wish you would 
give me a leaf out of your book.” “ Would yon read it if I did?” asked 
Jacob; ‘‘what page will you begin at?” “ Tell me,” said Tom, “how 
do you manage to cut the figure you do? Your clothes are always tidy, 
no holes in your shirt, and yet your old woman is almost blind, and youi 
room is as clean and as neat as a first-rate steamer's cabin. How you live 1 
can’t think ; eat and drink you must. All I know is, that 1 earn six times a: 
much as you, have but two children, and yet am never out of debt; a room 
I can scarcely get into for confusion ; and as to my chjthcs, there is alway? 
something wanted; buttons missing, strings off, holes to be sewn u]).'’ 
“ Bad things,” said Jacob, “and very trying to the temper, as I wisli all 
wives would recollect. Ilut to your wisli. I read in my book, ‘ WasU 
nothing, spend no more than you can avoid, shun drink, and owe no man .i 
sixpence, if you can help it.’ ” Tom shook his head. “ If I was to look 
in your book 1 should read nothing like this, I am afraid.” “ I don’t think 
you would,” said he, laughing; “but you can’t say I'bver refuse to Iieli^ 
anybody ; you’ll give me that credit.'’ “ He that helps another at tlu 
cost of Ids honesty,” replied Jacob, “has little to boast of; no man thai 
is in debt has a right to give aw^ay. Your fault, Tom, is this, you arc 
careless.” “ And what is my wife’s?” said Tom. “ That is no business ol 
mine,” returned he. “Then Til tell you,” said Tom ; “ she knows every- 
body’s business better than her oivn ; there never was such a woman ; onc( 
let her get a scent that something is stirring, and she'll find out tlie whole 
before she goes to sleep.” “ A great pity,” said daijob ; “ we are taught 
in the Bible not to be busybodies in other mou's matters.” “ But my wife 
does not read the Bible ; she has not time.” “ All have time who have the 
desire,” said Jacob ; “ there is more time spent in going from house to house 
than would be required to read God’s Word.” “ Very likely,” replied 
Toni ; “ but there's my Bill — what does he want ?” At this moment a 
boy was seen making the best of his way over the shingle towards them. 
“.Jacob Harris,” said he, “ you must go home din‘Ctly.” Jacob tremblcxl, 
“ A lady Avants you.” “ Who is she ?” asked he, breathing more freely ; 
“ Avhat does she Avant Avith me ?” “ Mother can’t find out,” ansAA^cred th< 

boy. Tom winkeil at the old man, who instantly rose, and with Bill walkei 
towards the toAvn. In ansAver to his questions he could learn only that i 
lady in a carriage had inquired for him ; that Mrs. AValters had hastened 
out to speak to her, and had offered Tom to go in search of him. “ And 
see,” said the boy, as he finished, “ she has given me a penny for my 
trouble.” “And Avhat will you do with it?” asked Jacob; “ give it tc 
your mother I hope.” “ I dare say,” said he with a grin ; “ I knoA\ 
mother too well for that ; I shall spend it myself.” “ Bill,” said Jacob 
“ a penny Avell spent may turn to good account ; let me take care df yom 
penny; and I promise you that you shall have it Avhen you wish for it.’' 
“ I Avon't,” said Bill, grasping the money in his hand ; “ it is not the first 
penny I have had by a good many, and I shall spend it as I like.” Jacol; 
might have found a reply, had not the boy at the instant pointed out “ iht 
lady,” as he called her, talking with his mother before his own door 
“ Jacob Harris,” said she, advancing towards him, “ I am anxious to speak 
to you. This good woman tells me you live at the top of the house, whicli 
is a journey for me.” “ But my room is two pair below liLs,” said Mrs, 
Walters quickly, “ and I am sure you are quite welcome to go there.” 
Her offer was declined, and, what was equally vexatious, Mrs. Selwyn (foi 
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that was Jier name*) beg’i^ed her to waste no more time, but leave lier with 
Jacob. She walked away as slowly as possible, then stood still, and seeing 
tlicm in conversation, she retraced her steps, and stood behind them so 
that slie might catch what they said. “ You are very poor, I hetir,” said 
Mrs. Selvvyn. “ There are poorer than we,” replied lie ; we owe no om* 
anything.” And he is rich,” said she with a smile, w'ho does not 
exceed his income, be it 'V'hat it may.” “ Rich we are not,” said he 
resjicctfully, unless to be content is such.” ‘‘ But you have something 
to give away,” said JMrs. Selwyn, as I have observed on all occasions at 
church; how is this?” The old nuui coloured. “The widow’s mite was 
accepted,” said he. “ You mistake me,” returned she kindly : “lie gives 
enough who gives all he can atfiml. God looks on the giver and his 
motive, not on the gift; my surprise is that you can give anything.” 
.Jacob now explained how this was managed. “ And wliat have you to 
]iveiij)on?” asked she. Jacob informed her that the parish allowed him 
two shillings a-week ; that in winter he could earn two shillings, and 
sometimes three, ^n sumntcr more still, which he husbanded for fiUure 
needs. Mrs. Selwyii heard him with much ciinotion. “ What a reproof,” 
tliouglit she, “ to thousands who from their abundance or sufheiency 
find noihing to give to the needy I” She looked at him with respect. 
iSlic had ascertained that he bore an excellent character, ami her anxiety 
was now in what manner she could mark her approval most agreeabh? 
to himself. She entered at once into his feeling, and skilfully sought 
to avoid wounding him. She desired him to bring her fish whenever he 
had any to sell, or could procure it from his friends; and having learnt 
that his wife was not very well, she promised to send something for her, 
and to call herself in a few days. 

As soon as Mrs. Selwyn drove off, Jacob hastened to his wift?, to whom 
he related what liad passed. “ God,” said he, “ I feel, has sent us a friend ; 
gentlojiess like hers comes only from one blessed by Him. There is a 
gift, and a manner in giving it, that stings the iieart, and makes the wound 
wider that it would heal ; lliat is not charity but pride — and it rouses pride, 
not gratitude, in return ; but when the kind look and the soft word go 
togetlier with the helping hand, Christ speaks again to man, and all that 
is wrong in him imdts into love.” 

The joy of her husband was happiness to Mary ; and Jacob, deceived by 
her cheerful manner, again left her to speak to Walters about going with 
him to fish. Scarcely had he left her, than IMrs. Walters bustled upstairs, 
and, putting her head into the room, said, “Well, what did she want? 
your husband has told you, of course?” Mrs. ITarris did not answer. 
“ There’s no secret in the matter, I suppose ; if there is, no good will come 
of it; fair and above board in all tilings, I say.” “ Let every one be a 
judge of her own concerns,” said Mrs. Harris : “ they who tell more than 
they ought, like those who seek to know more than becomes tliem, are 
equally wrong; at all events, what secret there is, belongs to my husband.” 
Mrs. Walters did not relish this rebuke ; but knowing that Mrs. Harris 
could not detect what she was doing, she took a peep round the room to 
see whether any money was lying on the table, or anything else that 
would afford a clue to the visit of the stranger. Notliing however met 
her view ; when, turning to go out of the dotir, she perceived that Mrs. 
Hanis had fallen back on her chair. She sprang towards her, and found 
the poor woman had fainted. She was a kind-hearted though aii inquisi- 
tive woman, and in a moment all her energies u cre roused, and she, bolli 
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tenderly and skilfully, attended to her. The fit, for such it was, was not 
of long duration, but it left her very weak, and in the course of a few days 
it was clear that she was approaching her end. She was quite aware of it; 
l)ut, as long as it was possible, she concealed her belief, from her husband. 
He was her chief nurse, though Mrs. Walters omitted nothing that it was in 
her ])ower do to for her ; and such was the impression made on the latter 
by all that she saw and heard between the worthy pair, that, to use her own 
w'ords, she had learnt a lesson from them wdiich she sliould never forget ; 
yes, she had learned that, when the dark day did come, there was light and 
comfort too for them who had lived up to what they knew. 

Mrs. Selwyn had been most kind both to Jacob and his wdfc ; she not 
only furnished tlie sick w^oman with everytliing proper for her state fr<^m 
her own house, but sent to her also a medical man. Jacob was very 
grateful, and, for a little w’hile, he hoped liis dear wife might be spared to 
him j^biit she grew worse and worse, and his heart misgave him. lie told 
his fears to the doctor. “ Poor soul !’* said tlie latter, “ nature has done 
its work.” Jacob understood him : “ My poor wife will die,” said he, 
weeping; ‘‘the golden bowl will soon be broken, and the long iiome 
have its new inmate ; but the mourner will not be seen in the street ; 
in the lone dwelling wdll he be found. But God be thanked that she 
will go before me; for, sad as it is, I can do better without her than 
she could do without me.” “ Jacob,” said Mary faintly ; he w^as by her 
side in an instant ; “ 1 must leave you,” said she ; “ I am not terrified ; 
there is peace here,” and she laid her liand on her bosom. “ He wdio 
promised is faithful — ‘ in the multitude of my sorrows thy comforts have 
refreshed my soul *•; — that *s riglit, isn’t it? Repeat some of those beautiful 
texts that used to cheer us.” Jacob tried to speak, but his voice failed 
him ; he took her hand in his, and pressed it to his wet cheek. “ It is a 
bitter thing to part,” said slie, looking at Mrs. Selwyn ; “ I know w hose 
will calls me hence, and I humbly say, ‘ Lord, I am ready ; * but my 
husband — ” the bright beam of love yet lighted' the dying eye as it was 
directed towards Jacob, but it became dim as.it again rested, with painful 
meaning, on the kind lady who stood on the other side of the bed. “ Have 
no fears for him,” said she ; “he who was so re-^dy to aid others has a 
claim to aid of his own. He shall be my care:” the promise was heard 
and understood — a gleam of joy passed over her wan features — and the 
seal of death set fast the tieeting* smile. 


LIFE. 

O Life ! how pleasant is thy morning. 

Young Fancy’s rays the hiUs adoming, 
Cold-pausing caution’s lesson scorning, 

We frisk away, 

Like schoolboys, at the expected warning 
To joy and play. 

We wander there, wo wander here, 

We eye the rcse upon the brier 
Unmindful that the thorn is near. 

Among the leaves ; 

And though the puny wound appears 

Short while it grieves. 

Burns. 
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Ramlaii. 


My heart rejoicetli in the Lord, mine horn is exalted in the Ltjrd ; my 
mouth is enlarged over mine enemies, because I rejoice in thy salvation/' 
(1 Sam. ii. 10.) Thus commenced Hannah's grateful song of thanks- 
giving, when after, ‘‘ in bitterness of soul she i^rayed unto the Lord and 
wept sore,” and returned and came to their house at Ramah,” and “ she 
bare a son and called his name Samuel.'* (1 Sam. i.) Ramah, or Ari- 
matheea, or, as it is now called, Ramlah, is a pleasant little town, situated 
on the borders of the plain of Sharon, surrounded by extensive olive 
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plantations, orchards, and vineyards, and on the high road from Jafta to 
Jerusalem, not above three hours’ pleasant ride from the forrucr town. 
Our caravan, on quitting Jaffa, consisted of a motley assemblage of people, 
from almost all parts of the world, mounted on a variety of beasts of 
burthen, from the tall unsightly camel to the shambling little donkey, all 
speeding onward, anxious to reach the town of our destination before night 
should close in around us, and render it no easy matter for so many way- 
farers to procure lodgings for man and beast at a place that could boast 
of but small accommodations for either. The road w^as admirable, so 
smooth and level that carriages might easily ply from Jaffa to Ramlali 
with hardly a rut to interrupt their progress. Ilere was an excellent op- 
portunity for the better-mounted gentlemen to disjday tlieir skill in horse- 
manship ; and a few' grey-bearded old Turks, officers attached to the 
garrison at Jerusalem, kept curvetting about on their handsome Arabian 
horses to the no small annoyance and alarm of the more timid riders of 
our party, whose miserable hacks or incorrigible donkeys, iji ludicrous 
efforts to outrival the splendid actions and swiftness of the Arabians, 
trotted, kicked, plunged, and eventually contrived to deposit their IcrrificHl 
burthens amidst a clattering of pots and pans, luckily without nuieli 
damage to their persons, on the soft sandy soil of the plains. Amongst 
our party we numbered men, women, and children, of almost every age, 
from tlic withered-up old man of seventy to the helpless infant of seventeen 
months; .lews and Jewesses, in uncouth costumes, from parts beyond the 
Balkan Mountains; the heavy-turbaned Armenian, the sparingly-clad 
Egyptian, Copts and Maronites; Greeks from Cyprus and the Archi- 
pelago; a banker from Cilicia, a Beyrout merchant, German nondescripts, 
Italian refugees, Parisian dandies, the straw-hatted citizen of New York, 
the bronzed Indian officer, a London cockney, and a monk from Spain. 
Tliese were to bo reckoned amongsst the caravan of pilgrims : and besides 
these, perched high up in the air, or peeping over the side of immense 
panniers, were w'omen closely muffl<^ up and veiled, and children of all ages 
and sizes. As we pressed forwards towards Ramlah, the cool breeze of tlie 
evening swept across the plain, bearuig with it the delicious odour of the 
freshly-mown hay, which was stacked in plentiful cones all over the fields 
as far iis we could see bn either side. Larks were hovering high up in the 
air, singing' their vespem sweetly in^ the solitude of evening. Save our 
own party wo encountered not a soull;. and the sun^ was just setting, as fur 
away before us in the horizon we esgiedi the tall minarets of Ramlah, and 
a little to die light otHt^ standing outt boldl^' against^ the* dhrh background 
formed by a perfect forest of olive tl:ees,va singulariiy shaped and very 
ancient watch-toww^, now nearly wtiioh^ presented a fine land- 

jnark by which to guide our horses through the quickly deepening haze of 
evening, towards the old town of Arimathaea. The town itself had but 
few handsome features to present as viewed from this aspect : there were 
some stately ruins that looked much, in the uncertain light of evening, 
like turreted castles of yore, and a couple of handsome mo.sques, with tall 
and elegantly-shaped minarets ; but. beyond this, nothing worthy of note. 
The houses of the inhabitants were low and flat-roofed, excluding effec- 
tually from our view the interior arrangements of the courtyards; the 
streets were a monstrous line of rough and coarsely whitewashed walls ; but 
trees, in great variety, were abundant, ^nd the immediate outskirts were 
thickly hemmed in w'ith impenetrable hedges of the prickly pear. A few 
wopien, clad in long loose blue gowns, with frightful gauze masks which 
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concealed most of their features, were assembled I'ound a rude little oven, 
baking the wafeiy bread in common use in these countries, and feeding 
the fire from a high pile of thorny brushwood, wliich blazed up so quickly 
and burnt out so speedily that the oven required a continuous supply. 
Here then was an apt illustration of the words of the inspired Psalmist, 

They are quenched as the fin; of thorns” (Psalm cxviii. 12) ; and what 
says the preacher ? (Eccles. vii. G), “ As the crackling of tliorns under a 
pot, so is the laughter of the fool: this also is vanity.” We alighted 
under the heavy, sombre walls of the Latin convent, and, ringing, were at 
once admitted, and cheerfully invited to partake of the hospitalities of tlie 
monks. Ramlah produces much exeelleiit wine and olive oil : its olives 
are also superior to those we had heretofore met ; but in other respects it is 
wholly insignificant in a commercial point of view. Its population was 
reckoned by the monks at somewhere above 3,000 souls, mostly Shirks and 
Fellahs, with a few Copts and Christians of the Greek chur(*h ; but barely 
a night passes over without the population being augmented by from fifty 
to a hundred pilgrims, going to or coming from the Holy City, many of 
whom fijid slieltcr witliin the spacious walls of tJic convent. 

“ Joseph of Arimathma, an honourable counsellor wliich also waited for 
the kingdom of God” (Mark xv. 43), was born and lived, and, we sup- 
pose, di("d within tlie walls of this town, which evidently in those days was 
a nourishing city ; its name is perpetuated, and must endure throughout 
all ages, as tlie liirthplace of the good man who “ went in boldly unto 
Pilate, and craved the body of Jesus.” 

The next morning we were up with the first light of day, for, truth to 
say, notwithstanding all the kindness of our numerous hosts, sleep never 
qinidesccnded to visit our eyes, so intense had the heat been, so great the 
liavoc committed by legions of fleas and other uncomfortable bed-coin- 
pariioris, with whose society we would most cheerfully have dispensed. 
J?assiiig through the town in the quiet early hour of morning, the inhabit- 
ants were all huslicd in slumber: cocks were crowing loudly for their 
liberty, geese cackling, and just as wo reached the fountain on the out- 
skirts of the town, the firot door opened'that morning in Ramlah (except- 
ing that at the convent) creaked heavily upon its hinges, and out came a 
perfetrt guy of a woman, hot and yet flushed from lier pillow, driving 
before lier a whole posse of quadrupeds and birds, cows, goats, sheep, 
oxen, donkeys, ducks, geese, fowls and chickens, all clamorously noisy and 
delighted at regaining their liberty once more« 

We soon left this noisy party far behindlua: most of our last evening’s 
compliiiions had gone in an ^posite direction^ intending to visit Jerusalem. 
We were pursuing the road to AskeUin : anf hour’s smart riding brought us 
within sigiit of the sea, and we were as completely alone in that desolation 
of sand and brushwood as though we bad been travelling for a montij in 
the wilderness. Journeying Ssewsuodi we afc length reached the sea-coast, 
and the cool rij)ple of the waves s^iust tfte sand was a pleasant aiul 
agreeable break to the stillness that had reigned around us in tlie morning. 
By-and-bye our solitude was pleasantly interrupted by the deej) baying of 
sliepherds’ dogs and the bleating of goats ; whilst, traversing an acute angle 
in the beach, whose high sandy promontory had excluded the flocks from 
our view, we found ourselves surrounded by countless goats and kids, 
browsing to their hearts content on the thistles and briars that grew over 
the surface of the cliffs, and carefully tended by a watchful goatherd and 
his shaggy dogs. The ruins of Askelon were now in sight ; the refraction 
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from the sand and the g^lare of the sea were becoming quite intolemble ; 
added to which swarms of horseflies were annoying our animals to such 
an extent that they kicked and plunged in a most disagreeable fashion. 
We were not long in finding out amongst the ruins a pleasant shady spot 
where to spread our carpets, and some deliciously fresh milk, just drawn 
from the goats, was quite a luxurious addition to our simple meal of dried 
fruits and bread. We had now ocular demonstration in the mass of* 
crumbling ruins around us, tlie flocks of goats tliat were feeding on the 
dreary waste, and the uncouth habitations of the goatherds, of the fulfil- 
ment of the words of pro{)hecy: “Askelon (shall be) a desolation ! and the 
sea-coasts shall be dwellings and cottages for shepherds and folds for 
flocks.” (Zephaniah xi.) “ The cities of Arocr are forsaken : tliey sliall 
be for flocks which sliall lie dow'ii and none shall hiako them afraitl.” 
(Isaiah xvii. 2.) Such to the letter is the fate of Askelon. Prowling 
about amongst its ruins we came upon the remains of an 'ancient wall and 
gateway, and by our sudden appearance as much alarmed as his unexpected 



presence had startled us, a solitary wayfarer, bound from Gaza to Jaffa, 
and who was leaning in a recumbent position against the walls of an old 
well, which afforded water for the parched traveller to quench his thirst. 
The accompanying sketch conveys an accurate idea of tJie costume and 
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altitude of this man — himself a Christian, as we may easily recognise by 
his white turban, and a native of the city of Nazareth. He soon entered 
into friendly conversation on perceiving that we were Europeans. He was 
by trade a hawker, and by his side, on the wall, ins whole stock in trade, 
consisting principally of rosaries and relics from Jerusalem and Nazareth, 
were carefully packed up in a hourge, or pair of carpet bags, so exactly 
balanced in size and weight that they could conveniently be slung over 
his shoulders whenever he resumed his staff and journeyings. As he sold 
off his goods at the villages or towns he visited, the money he received, or 
else small pebbles, were put into the bag to make up for any deficiency 
in weight ; and ho thought himself extremely fortunate in having fallen in 
with us, as we speedily relieved him of many of the really elegantly-worked 
niother-o’-pearl shells, which he sold us at ridiculously cheap prices. Over 
his coarse silk slprt he wore a blue cotton vest, wdiicli w’as secured round the 
waist by a handsome red zinah^ or silk scarf ; his long loose trousers were 
of coarse brow’n holland, his ankles bare, his feet encased in red leather 
shoes that curled up at the tip, and lie wore over all a loose brown coat, 
the skirts of which reached down to his heels ; tliis and his red cap, con- 
cealed partly under the heavy folds of the white turban, completed the 
costume of this itinerant iiawkcr from Nazareth. lie soon after left us, 
and pursued his way towards Joppa, whilst we returned to our stronghohl 
amongst the ruins, and reclining upon our comfortable carpets stared out 
upon tlie utter solitude of the place — “ The burden of the desert of tlie 
sea.” 

^‘And Judah took Askelon with the coast thereof.” (Judges i. 18.) 
And a mighty city was Askelon, doubtless, in those days when “.Judah 
could not drive out the inhabitants of the valley because they had chariots 
of iron.” Save the goatherds’ huts and the pens for the flocks, the pros- 
trate sliafts and crumbling arches, there is nothing left to record its once 
famed grandeur : the voice of man and the busy hum of the city is hushed ; 
but the owl in his happy solitude hoots forth his dismal note over the 
crumbling mounds of Askelon, 


THE TURKISH FAST OF RAMDAN. 

The new moon makes at twenty minutes after six this evening, and the 
whole Mahomedan population of the city of Aleppo are on the qui vive to 
know the exact minute, to a second, that the long and wearisome fast 
imposed upon them by the Koran is to commence. The month is June, 
and the heat intense : and when we remember that from sunrise to sunset 
these followers of Mahomet are forbidden, not only to taste of food and to 
abstain from the fumes of their much-loved tobacco, but likewise to abstain 
from tasting a drop of water, or any other liquid, let their thirst be ever 
so great, let their tongues cleave to the roofs of their mouths, we may 
tlien form some conception of the terrible nature of the penance imposed, 
and easily conceive that it is not without many a gloomy foreboding of 
future sufferings that the children of Islam await the announcement from 
the minaret’s top. The Cadi and the Mufti, with the assistance of the 
resident astronomer, have decided to a second tlie exact moment of the 
announcement ; the Imaums are already assembled at their lofty stations on 
the various minarets ; the signal gun is fired, and from twenty diflerent 
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mosques bursts simultaneously the beautiful but plaintive chant of the 
dervishes. Allah Ackbar ! God is great ! are the last words of the chant, 
as echoed and re-echoed from minaret to minaret, till the cadence of 
the voices melts gently into air, and all is stillness. The fast has begun, and 
thousands of bearded Turks may be now seen inside of mosques and outside ; 
in the streets and on the terrace-tops, spreading out their carpets, and 
going through their jDrescribed devotions. This night, and indeed every 
night until the next new moon makes, the bazaars and the streets will 
present a lively and amusing scene ; night will be turned into day, and 
vice versa. For though restricted from suffering anything to enter their 
mouths, so long as the sun is above the horizon, Sol has no sooner set than 
carousals commence, which seldom, if ever, terminate before lie has made 
his appearance in the east again. We hurry along through the bazaars ; 
bless us ! what a number of lanterns and lights arc to be seen on every 
side, and the sound of music, too ; merry-making in every direction ! We 
stop opposite to a confectioner’s, and Avatcli pile upon pile of delicious- 
looking sweetmeats disappear, as though by magic, down the throats of 
the sweet-toothed multitudes. Turks, Christians, and idolaters, are jost ling- 
each other to get at the good things. Next to the confect loner’s is a shen-bet 
shop, a place where we may get a glass of deliciously-iced lemonade for 
something less than a halfpenny ; on the sill of the shop windows arc? 
model fountains of sherbet, playing in huge china vases, and so contrived 
as to turn a miniature waterwheel, hung with little tinkling bells. If 
the lieat of the weather has not already parched our lips, it is at any rate 
pleasant and cooling to stop and gaze for awliile at this miniature display 
of water-works ; but the press of the throng is mighty ; for besides men, 
women and children, horses, donkeys, camels, and mules, are continually 
passing to and fro, and not the least danger to bo encountered is a nip on 
the lieels from one of the many snarling curs that so infest the streets 
of Aleppo. The night is not propitious ; we will come back again when 
the grand festival of the lleiram arrives ; and then, indeed, the bazaars arc 
well worth the trouble of visiting. Meanwhile as we can eat and drink 
and sleep at whatever hours wc choose ; and moreover as the hour is late, 
hie we home like sober-minded people, and so to bod. The sultry h(?at of 
the night has detracted materially from our necessary rest, and we hail the 
first grey tinge of morning with unfeigned delight ; not only because it 
enables us to escape from the uncomfortable atmosphere of a heateti bed- 
room, but also because the summer morning in Aleppo is invariably 
attended with a delicious cool breeze, which blows from the desert, moistened 
by the heavy dew of night.^ After sunrise, if this wind continues, it will 
blow as hot as the breath of a furnace ; and long experience lias taught us 
to know that when it does so continue, there is no chance of its abating for 
three days and three nights. We emerge from the still silent streets into 
the open country ; and, wending along the banks of a small canal, come to 
a spacious temporary coffee-house, where, this being the first day of the 
Moslem’s fast, great preparations are being made for the early reception of 
countless frequenters. Whole regiments of three-legged dwai^sh stools are 
arranged in battle array in the open space in front of the coffee-house, and 
along the banks of the rivulet. The sun will not rise for a good hour and 
a half yet ; but every Turk in the city has already, he and all his house- 
hold, partaken of a sumptuous and substantial meal ; and now they hurry 
down by dozens at a time to economize as mnch as they can the time 
allowed for smoking and drinking coffee ; all the seats are speedily 
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occupied, and besides a whole multitude are squatted upon the ground 
and each one is shouting angrily to the cafagee to bear a hand and supply 
him with a narghilee and a cup of coffee ; altiiough twenty lads are rushing 
to and fro, in obedience to the frequent calls, there are still many that 
have to be served, and time is creei)ing on rapidly ; so the most neg- 
lected get desperate, and rushing into the coffee-house, serve themselves to 
what they want, to tlie great indignation of the proprietor, and to the ' 
rapturous mirth of the already-served spectators. At length every Turk has 
got his narghilee or pij^e, and partaken of his cup of cotfee. Tliere is not 
much conversation going on, for that would be losing precious time ; but 
they smoke as though they were smoking for a match, and the demands 
for a fresh supply of coffee arc frequent. Presently one devout old Moslem 
pulls out a very old-fasliioned-looking watch, and proclaims, to tlie sorrow 
of the assembled smokers, that it wants only five minutes of sunrise. Smok- 
ing materials arc laid by, the last cup of bitter coffee partaken of, and 
then the followers of the Prophet repair to the Avater*s-ed go, and first go 
through their morning ablutions; then moving a little higher up where 
tlie water has not been contaminated, they go on all-fours, and bringing 
their months to a level with the water’s edge, take one long refresliing 
draught of water. The spectacle thus presented is truly ridiculous, remind- 
ing one forcibly of a troop of donkeys at water. This is the last drop of 
>vater permitted to enter tlieir lips from this time till sunset in the evening. 
And now they all disperse to their various homes, and there, within the 
precincts of the harem, sleep till nigh upon mid-day. At noon they are 
compelled to attend at the mosques. The wind is blowing like the breath 
of a furnace as they pass through the streets, and they are exposed to its 
scorching cflects the whole time that they are in the mosque. Coming 
home again with cracked lips and parched throats, at every second step 
they take they encounter venders of deliciously cool drinks — what a 
temptation ! 'lulk about travellers suffering martyrdom in the desert 
from lack of water — why these Turks travel tlirough the dc‘sert every day 
of their lives so long as the Ivaindan lasts ; they might as well be a hundred 
miles away from the n(‘arest pond or river or well, as be suffering excru- 
ciating torture's from thirst, and still be unable, or ratlua* say forbidden, 
to quench it. We may readily conceive that a Turk, in this state of suf- 
fering, is in no very amiable frame of mind, and hence it arises tlwit during 
this said fast of the Pamdan, Christians are more liable to bo insulted than 
at any other season. We once knew a Turk whip a cigar out of a gentle- 
man’s mouth, and fling it to the other side of the street, so exasperated 
was this tnee believer at the bare idea of a dog of a Frank being per- 
mitted to smoke, when lie would have willingly given one-half he was 
possessed of in the world for a whiff or two at his pipe. But to return to 
our Turk with the parched lips. He eventually reaches home, and hurries 
off to bed again as fast as lie can ; if the heat and the flics permit Jiim to 
sleep he is indeed a fortunate man, but the chances are that from twelve 
to four in the afternoon his sufferings are beyond all description ; and yet 
it is a well-known fact that but very few of these Turks, tliough suflering 
martyrdom, will ever deviate from the strict letter of their law. At four 
the greater heat of the day subsides ; our friencLthe Turk, more dead than 
alive, creeps through the streets and out of the town, and once more wends 
his way to the coffee-shop, where we met him this morning. That esta- 
blishment is now closed ; but he chooses out a tree as near to the river’s 
side as he can, and under its pleasant shade inhales, with incalculable 
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gusto, the pleasant zephyrs that ever and anon breathe coolly across the 
water’s surface. Even to look at the water itself, so blue and cool, is in 
itself a priceless gratification ; by and bye many others, in tlie same pre- 
dicament as himself, are seen approaching from the city ; some try to 
wile the hours away in conversation, some sit and play at backgammon, and 
some few are fortunate enough to fall asleep ; but we never saw a single 
individual with a book in his hands. However cheerful the attempt at 
conversation, however entrancing the chances of the games, time still seems 
to creep on as though the hours had become of an India-rubber texture, 
and were being stretched by time into days : meanwhile lips are more 
cracked than ever, and the tongue sticks to the roof of the moutl). Now 
see with what eagerness all eyes are turned towards one of the party wlip 
pulls out his watch to see what time it is — it wants another good half- 
hour to sunset. A few more games at backgammon and it wants a quarter. 
Come, that looks something like. They all rise from their avocations or 
amusements, and slowly strip off their outer jackets, and take oft* their 
turbans and shoes, and spread their small rugs to be in readiness for their 
devotions. Meanwhile the coffee-shop has been opened, and the regiments 
of stools are again in martial array ; the pipes and the narghilees are all 
ready filled, and, like so many cannons, only require fire to be applied to 
them to emit volumes of smoke. Endless pots of coft'ee are boiling ; tlie 
loud roar of a real cannon bursts uix>n the ear, and the assembled sons of 
Islam rush, like so many maniacs, ankle deep into the water. The luxury 
of washing the face and hands and rinsing out the mouth, is not even to 
be surpassed by the first long cool draught of water, though that must be 
quite indescribable. This done, the Turks go through their devotions, 
and then the stools are all filled again, and the clamour of the morning 
commences afresh, only at this period of the day hilarity and good temper 
are substituted for wrath. After smoking a pipe or so, and partaking of 
the indispensable coffee, the Turk goes home to his wife and family, aiul 
makes a hearty dinner ; and then the rest of the night is devoted to the 
bazaars, roving from one shop to another, stuffing and drinking and 
carousing all night. 

And this is what is repeated day after day, and night after night, during 
the thirty long days of the Kamdan. 


HOME TAT.ES.— No. VIII. 

GRACE THOMPSON ; OR, THINK BEFORE YOU ACT. 

It was Linton feast. The village green was a moving picture of young 
and old of both sexes. Every face wore a smile, every one had some- 
thing to say to some old acquaintance or friend that was espied in the 
crowd, and hands were shaken, and good wishes and neighbourly inquiries 
exchanged between many, who, on another occasion, would have had 
little to say to each other, or been contented to have returned only a 
jmssing nod. Now the well-known squeaking voice of Punch was heard, 
and the loud and frequent laugh told how well his stale jests were re- 
ceived. Now the fiddle, the hautboy, and clarionet sounded a sprightly 
tune, and a group of young men and women stood ready for a dance ; 
while a knot of children, at a little distance, took advantage of the music 
and footed it away as merrily as their elders. If there was any sign of 
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discontent or anxiety to be seen, it was only when a poor dog, having 
lost his master, might be noticed forcing his way with eager eyes tlirougb 
the multitude, in vain but anxious search of him who in the whole wide 
world was the only one for whom he cared. 

On the skirt of the green stood a small, neat cottage, the little garden 
of which was gay willi flowers, and sweet with the perfume which the 
honeysuckle, that covered one entire side of the dwelling, sent forth. 
Within this, close to the door, sat an elderly woman, in a widow's cjip : 
llie bitterness of woe, however, had passed away, and a placid look of 
contentment, and even of pleasure, rested on her features. Her knitting 
was in her hand ; sometimes slie plied her needles diligently, and then, 
resting her hand upon her knee, she amused herself with watching the 
j>«rsons who passed ; often remarking to herself, with wonder, what 
great boys and girls many had grown since slie Jiad seen them tliat 
day last year, or how old some of her acqiiaintance were beginning to 
look ; ehar^ge was stamped on all ; and, though the thought migJit noir 

have occurred to her, liad she herself esciiped it? On a sudden, she 

was roused by the voice of a young woman, who had reached the door 
before she perceived her. “ Oh, Grace Thompson,” cried she, “ is that 
you?” ‘‘It is, indeed, Mrs. Leason,” replied the other, who was a 
pretty-looking girl, and very smartly dressed. “I got leave at last 
to come to the feast, but my mistress was, I must say, very unkind about 
it ; she did not want to spare me, because she is not well, but how can 
I help that? Hut, to tell tlie truth, Fm sick of the fen, and moped to 
death : I'm dying to get back to the town. You never see a merry 

French boy there dancing to his hurdy-gurdy, and laughing till Jio 

makes you as merry as himself — never a walking piano is to be heard 
'in that hole: no, no, from one day's end to the other, there’s no sound 
to be heard there but what bulls and cows, calves and sheep, cocks and 
liens, larks and blackbirds make : 1 should have given warning before 
this, but — slie paused. “But what?” said Mrs, Leason. “But for 
something I wanted to know,” said Grace ; “ not from any love of the 
place, you may be sure.” “ Well,” said Mrs. Leason, ‘‘ I lived many 
years in the fen, and never found it dull.” “ Ay, but you were living 
with your husband,” said Grace (the widow sighed) ; “ I dare say I 
should not if I was living there with the man of my choice. How’s 
Kobert?” “Quite well,” answered she. “Not married, I suppose?” 
“Not yet.” “ I guessed as much,” said Grace; “I think I should not 
have been the last to hear of it, if he was.” As she spoke, she cast a 
look at the widow, smiled, pointed her toe, and patted her foot on 
tlie ground, as if in time to some tune she was humming — then, throwing 
her streaming ribbons over her shoulder with an air, she said, “ It’s not 
every girl that would take Robert’s fancy.” “ Indeed, it is not,” replied 
Mrs. Leason. “The girl, then, that does please him,” said Grace, again 
pointing her toe, and looking, first on the ground and then on the widow, 
with a smile, “ may hold her head rather high, and have something to 
be proud of.” “ She may be tliankful,” sai(i the other ; “ proud, I 
hope, she would know better tlian to be.” “ Vou may say so,” returned 
Grace, “ she perhaps would not ; however, it may be seen soon who’s 
right, you or I. Is Robert within ? I expect he is going on the green 
with me.” “He’s not at homo, and won’t be till quite late,” replied 
Mrs. Leason. “No! I am surprised,” said Grace, colouring: “pro- 
mises are not made, I should think, to be broken — but he must please 
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himself;” and slie gave her bonnet a smart twitch as if it did not sit 
comfortably. ‘^Robert will please himself,” said his mother; ‘‘and he 
will be cautious how he sets about it. Grace, I will be plain with you 
— you are nursing hopes that will come to nothing.” “ That’s to be 
proved,” said she, pettishly ; “ mothers don’t know everything.” ‘‘ I 
know that Robert has never kept company with you,” said Mrs. Leason. 
“ Hut a man may show by his way,” said Grace, what he means to do.” 
‘‘My Robert,” returned Mrs. Leason, “would scorn to put notions 
into any girl’s mind that were not in his — he is kind and obliging to 
all ; but she who mistakes common civility for atlection, who puts a 
meaning of her own upon another’s words or manner, is deceived, not 
by him, but by her own vanity. Grace, I must tell you the truth — 
you are not suited to my son.” “And why not?” asked she; “good 
looks are not our own making, but when we have them — ” “ I said 
nothing about looks,” said Mrs. Leason, “ you are pretty enough to 
please any one.” Grace smiled. “ And you’ll allow that I can put my 
things on well,” said she, “ and have undeniable good taste.” “ I don’t 
count those flowers, and that broad ribbon, a proof of it,” said the other. 
“Why, they are all the fashion !” cried she. “Grace! Grace!” said 
Mrs. Leason, “ what has a man, who works for his daily bread, to do with 
good looks, good taste, or fashion ! a sweet temper, neatness, modesty — 
a heart that fears God as well as loves himself — these are the qualities 
my son has been looking for, and which 1 hope he has found.” “ You 
don’t mean to say Robert is going to be — ” she gulped at the word 
“married.” “Yes,! do,” replied Mrs. Leason; “Robert is going to 
be married to a young woman he has known many years.” “.Not 
Rachel West, to be sure? — no one that ever saw them together would 
suppose he had such a thought,” cried Grace. “ Very likely,” replied 
she ; “ a right-thinking man is careful to study the girl he feels inclined 
to make his wife, knowing how much his happiness will depend upon 
her, and to hide from her and from others what is passing in liis own 
mind, till he has satisfied himself that she will suit him. Yes, Grace, 
the pleasant partner in a dance, or in a walk, does not often make the 
best wife; and men are aware of this: they keep for such their gay 
words, the merry company ; but they yield their respect and love to 
those who are likely to make the best partners, and the best companions 
for life. Robert’s banns will be published next Sunday.” “ Then they 
shall not be the only ones that shall be read that day,” cried Grace, 
tossing her head. “ He’s not the only man in the parish, or the only 
one to make a choice he need not be ashamed of!” and so saying, 
she darted from the door^ and hastily walked to the green. A group 
of young men soon assembled round her ; among those was one of the 
name of Simon Nash, a mere stripling, equally light-hearted and weak. 
To him Grace directed all her attention. She danced with him, walked 
with him; and so flattered was Simon with being singled out by such 
a smart girl, that before they parted it was agreed that he should put their 
names in the parish book that evening. 

The next morning Mrs. Leason repeated the conversation between 
her and Grace the day before, to her son, of whom indeed she had 
every cause to be proud, “ I am very sorry,” said he, when his mother 
had finished ; “ but Grace must thank herself entirely for any pain she 
may feel. There is a cruelty in raising hopes in the bosom of a girl 
which it is not his intention to confirm, that makes him beneath the 
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name of man that is guilty of it. Ill should I deserve tlie ha])pinep.s 
that is, I trust, in store for me, if in any degree I could accuse myself 
of sucli conduct. No, no, I have been vain at no one’s cost ; for after 
all it is vanity at bottom tliat leads a man to sport with another’s feelings, 
and expose her to pain whom it is his duty to soothe and protect. I 
blame a girl for too readily believing what may be said to her ; but 
I blame him a great deal more wlio, taking advantage of a woman’s" 
weakness, tempts her to believe what he knows in his lieart to be false 
and dangerous to her. TJie very love I Jiave felt for my mother has 
))een my safeguard in this respect, and so it should be tliat of every son.” 

Grace told her mistress when she returned that slie intended to quit 
]jer service. A month’s wages or a month’s warning was the bargain 
between them, but Grace cared little about tJie loss of a few shillings. 
*She would stay a fortnight out of convenience to herself; and as part 
of her last cpiarter’s wages was in the Iiands of her mistress, she thought 
herself })vetty well off; while Simon on liis part looked boldly on the 
fuluro, for it was only the beginning of hay harvest, and the summer and 
autumn were before Jiini. TJie}’’ liired part of a cottage, got togetlier a 
Jittlo furniture, and presented themselves at the altar as smart a couple as 
is generally seen, and spent afterwards as gay a wedding-day as most 
persons. 

Early the same morning Robert entered bis mother’s chamber. “ Come, 
mother,” said he, ‘‘ you must give me your blessing ; this is my weilding- 
day, you know, and I must be off for Elton, or Rachel will think mo 
long.” “My blessing, the blessing of the widow’s God, be yours, my 
son,” returned she; “your dutiful conduct to me merits that precious 
gift from the Lord, a good wife. Tarry no longer, for this is a day 
of trial to your Rachel, and she will need every kind word and look 
from you to help her t(5 part from Jier childhood’s home and her parents’ 
love. Oh, Robert ! it is a strange and awful feeling that fills the heart 
of a young and fond female wlien she is about to leave those for ever 
whose Jove has never failed her, to trust the love of one alone; one 
from whom, kind or unkind, death only can sever her. It won’t be 
doubt of you that will make her pause and tremble as she crosses the 
threshold of the old home, and fills her eyes witli tears when she says 
‘good-bye;’ but a fear that only the good and pure and gentle heart 
of a woman can feel. Those drops, fall hist and many as they may, are 
but the soldering of a new link to the broken chain, making it stronger 
tlian it was before. Let them flow ; the eye that sheds them will soon look 
the brighter on you, and reflect the joy that sparkles in your own.” She 
parted tJie rich curls that shaded lier son’s brow, and pressing a kiss upon it, 
smiled the blessing she could not again utter, and pointed him to be goiie. 

The sun was going down when the widow’s quick ear caught the sound 
of coming feet. The teaboard had long been set, the chairs arranged, 
the cake on the hearth had been turned many times, and the kettle 
more tlian once been fllled up, so quickly from the blaze beneath had 
the water boiled away. All was comfort, cleanliness, and neatness. Mrs. 
Leason wore her new 'cap, her best gown, and her company apron. It 
had been her intention to meet the pair at the entrance, and bid them 
welcome ; but when she saw them coming, how it was she could never 
afterwards account for, she sank into her chair, where, unable to make 
an effort to rise, she sat silent and pale. “Mother,” cried Robert, as 
he sprang forward, and with his bride sank beside her, “ here is my 
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wife ! love her for my sake a little while, you will soon love her for her 
own.” “ I love her for her own sake now,” cried the good woman, bursting 
into tears ; and for a few happy moments no one attempted to speak. 

The summer was ended, the harvest safely housed, work had been 
plentiful, and the beginning of the winter was mild and open. Simon 
and Grace had felt slight inconvenience as yet ; but employment was 
now getting scarce. The little they earned was not put to the best 
account, for neither knew anything of management; and while Simon 
liked the company he met at the Dragon, Grace found her neighbours’ 
homes more agreeable than her own. In the spring their family was 
increased, and her employment for the most consisted in wandering 
from one house to anotiier with her baby. She was no longer smart, 
but untidy in her person, and her infant was kept so dirty tliat no one 
cared to nurse it, and relieve her for a time of a ta^k she did not profess 
to like. Siie and Simon neither agreed jior quarrelled ; they put up 
with each other. There was no love between them ; and it was easy to 
foresee that coming troubles >vould try them both severely. 

In the meantime Robert and Rachel were Iiappier each day. Equally 
industrious, equally prudent, if they had nothing to spare, they had 
certainly little to desire. Good management and frugality made their 
earnings go further with them than with most others. lie was very 
seldom out of employment, and she was (‘xtremcly handy with her needle, 
an excellent ironer and getter-up of fine linen. Nothing was put into 
the drawers, after having been washed, without having been looked over 
to see what repairs were necessary; and thus she might have defied the 
sharpest eyes to find a broken stitch either in her own clothes or her 
husband’s. When her baby came its birth gave joy to all. Rachel’s 
world was her home, her cliief care her husbaiid’s comfort and her 
infant’s welfare. 8o sweet and fresh, so clean and healthy was the 
little creature, that none passed it unnoticed ; and if Robert knew pride, 
it was when on a Sunday evening lie walked out on the green by tlie 
side of his wife, and with his child in his arms. Their good mother 
never interfered with tliem, and did not always give her advice even 
when it was asked. Learn to depend upon yourselves,” she would 
say ; “ there is no wisdom like that of your own gathering ; you will 
seldom go far out of your way if you take good sense and honest iiiteu- 
tions for your guide ; and happily for us, few difficulties lie in a humble 
path like ours.” 

Anotiier spring, hay-time, and harvest passed. Bad grew worse with 
Simon and Grace; good grCfw better with Robert and Rachel. Another 
child was born to each ; welcomed with joy by these, looked on coldly 
by those. Words now frequently arose between Grace and her husband. 
She taunted liim with his love of drink, and he in return laid the blame 
on his dirty home and want of comfort. They had neither money nor 
credit, and as to the little furniture they possessed, it was worth nothing 
either to sell or jiawii. Winter brought want — actual, piercing want, 
and the Union was their only resource. When this last step was resolved 
upon, Simon upbraided Grace bitterly, while she was in no way behind 
in the harsh things she uttered. She had thrown herself away, she 
declared, upon him ; he swore that he might date his ruin from her. 
Me, he said, hated the sight of the children ; and she expressed no love 
for them. It was with speeches like these that they got into the cart 
which was to take them to Union. The road to this lay across 
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the green. As they were opposite Robert’s cottage, Mr. Johnson, the 
principal farmer of the place, and his son, were standing near the door. 
“Look,” said he to the latter, perceiving who were the party. ^ “Wliat 
.a contrast is here ! These men have each followed the great law of 
nature ; the act is the same, bat the motive that led to it totally different. 
Marriage is honourable, praiseworthy in all, if not entered into lightly 
and as a thing of course. He who Ciin ask God’s blessing on his union, 
and marries with prudence and from aflection, may hope to be happy 
himself, whilst he promotes the hapjuness of others; and in setting a 
good example and bringing up virtuous members of society, he may 
he looked upon as a public benefactor. Hut he who marries from mere 
lolly or fancy, and sees not God in liis deed, nor cares for the woe he 
may entail upon others, tempts an evil that will overwhelm him : poor 
himself, he spreads poverty, and with it crime, and so becomes not only 
a burden and a nuisance to liis own parish, but a bane to his country,” 
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FiESCiiT, hjiving thus encouraged his associates, before he gave them 
his. last orders, proceeded to the apartment of Ids countess. 'I'lie noise 
of the armed men who crowded the court and palace having long before 
this reached her ears, she feared some hazardous enterprise was at hand, 
and trembled for her husband. 

“ Oh ! my dear lord,” she exclaimed, as ho entered the room, “ 1 am 
glad to see you ; my woman’s heart has been full of fears, and you are 
come to calm them. Wliat means tins gutliering of your friends and 

vassals ? this cLasli of arms, and hurrying to and fro of armed men ? 

AVliat does it mean, my dear Lewis? 1 fear, I greatly fear, you are on 
the eve of some hazardous expedition. Is it so?” 

“ We are on the eve of an cxpediiion certainly, my love,” replied 

Fieschi, .smiling, “ but not on a hazardous one by any means. Bo not 

alarmed, my Emilia, I stir not from Genoa.” 

“ All ! it is then as I f(;ared,” said the agitated countess. “ Fieschi ! yo«i 
are conspiring against the government, and the life of Andrea Doria!” 
and she burst into tears. 

“ Nay, my beloved wife, be not so distressed,” said Fieschi, soothing 
lier with the utmost tenderness and affection ; “ we are but about to restore 
liberty to Genoa, and as to Doria, he has lived long enough for a tyrant.” 

“ All, my dear husband, say not so,” replied the weeping countess ; 
“ stain not your hands witii so foul a crime. Doria is wise, and good, 
and virtuous ; he will listen to any representations you have to make. 
Oh ! let me entreat you, by the love you bear me, to abandon this fear- 
ful undertaking.” 

“ I cannot do so, Emilia ; I have gone too far to stop. After what 
has passed to-day, my own life would be in jeopardy.” 

“ And are you not about to risk it now ? fearfully risk it ? Oh ! 
Lewis, my husband ! for the sake of our children — by the love you bear 
that sleeping boy, your only son, let me implore you not to expose your 
precious life to such imminent danger — ^let me entreat you to give up so 
wild and wicked a scheme.” 

The Count of Lavagtia for a moment bent over the lovely infant 
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sleejnng so ^ kissed its fair forehead, the father’s 

heart seemed touclied ; he appeared to hesitate in liLs purpose; but it 
^vas only tor aii instant ; and sterner thoughts took possession of his brerist. 

It (faniiot be, Emilia,” he said, “ 1 am pledged to save Genoa, Tlie 
<!haiige will be soon effected, ray dear wife, for Doria is quite unconscious 
of any conspiracy against liiin, consequently will be unable to resist. 
Your Imsband Avill, to-morrow, be at tlie head of the government, and 
you will be, as your beauty and virtues deserve you should be, a very 
queen in Genoa.” 

“Oh no! I would not have it so;” said tlie countess, sJiiuldering, 
“ I should be a wretched queen. But I have been a happy wife, lAiwis, 
you have ever anticipated my slightest wish ; refuse not to hear me now, 
^ my dear liusband ; sexiarate yourself from these wicked men ; g'(^ to 

Doria, and confess all ; he has a noble heart, and will forgive,” 

“Never!” replied Eiesehi. “You ask impossibilities, Emilia. My 
course is taken. Farewell, my love; you shall citlier never me 
more, or you shall to-morrow behold everything in Genoa subji'ct to 
your power.” 

lie tenderly embraced her, and strode from llic apartment. 

It was midnight, and the people of Genoa slept in the security of jicace, 
when Fieschi and his band of conspirators, immeroua, desperate, and 
well-aniicd, rushed forth to execute tiieir wicked plan. They soon got 
possession of the city gates, and of the Admiral’s galleys — not, however, 
without meeting with some resistance ; and ere long every part of Genoa 
was filled with noise and tumult. The streets re-echoed with the cry of 
“ X^ieschi and Liberty ! ” At the sound of that name, so j)opular and 
beloved, many of the lower orders took arms and joined the conspirators. 
The nolDles and friends of Doria, on the contrary, astonished and alarmed, 
shut the gates of their liouses, and thouglit of nothing but of securing 
them from pillage. At length, the noise excited by all this violence 
and confusion reached the Doria palace. Giamietino was the first to 
be aroused, lie imagined the noise was occasioned by a mutiny of' tlie 
sailors, and starting immediately from hi.s bed, called togetlier a few 
attendants, and hurried towards the harbour. The unfortunate young man 
liad not proceeded far, when he was met by some of the conspirators. 
Instantly recognising him, they exclaimed, “ It is the younger Doria ! 
the proud Giannetino! Down with him!” and falling on the hapless 
youth with the utmost fury, they murdered him on the spot. 

In the meantime, the Admiral, awakened by the tumult, was hurrying 
on his clotlies, when Alberto Maratti hastily entered the apartment. 
“Tliere is an insurrection, Admiral!” exclaimed the young officer; 

the mob approach the palace — save yourself, 1 entreat you ! ” 

“Explain your words, Alberto,” said the Admiral, calmly; “who 
heads this outbreak?” 

“ ITeschi, CoiiiH of Lavagna ; the city is in the liands of him and his 
adherents.” 

“ Fieschi ! is it possible ? ” exclaimed Doria, in great surprise. 

“It is too true. He has a numerous and armed baud with him. 
There is not a moment to lose, noble Signor ; your life is in tlie utmost 
danger.” 

“ I have faced danger before now,” said the brave old Admiral, buckling 
on his sword. “ Call out the guard ; I will soon bring this foolish people 
to order,” , 
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I'he guard is overpowered, Admiral ; your galleys are in the rioters 
hands ; there is no resource but instant flight.” 

Fliglit ! do you talk to Andrea Doria of flight, Alberto ? Call my 
nephew; call Giaiinetiiio. Tiiese disturbers of the public peace shall 
soon be silenced. Why do you i^use?” he continued, looking at tluj 
terrified attendants ; “ call my nephew, instantly.” 

Alas ! noble Admiral,” said Alberto, “ your nephew has been slain 
in the tumult.” 

“ Slain ! my nephew slain ! Oh ! Alberto, unsay those cruel words ! 
you speak not; oh! my Giannetino ! child of my affections ! would tliat 
J liad died instead of thee!” And the old man hid his face in his hands, 
and groaned in anguish. 

It was a tciTible blow to Andrea Doria. He had brought up the 
youtli from a child ; lavished on him the utmost tenderness and afiec- 
tion, and made him tlio heir to his house aud fortunes. True, Giannetino 
was not worthy of his love ; but, with the partiality of an aged relative, 
the Admiral overlooked his faidts, and saw only his good (|ualities. And 
now lie was gone ! the htst })rop of his solitary old age ! his liriglit days 
suddenly out short by violent hands. Oh! it was a terrible blow. 

And in tliis state of aiiguisli, and whilst the tumult of the approaching 
mob came nearer and nearer, Alberto found it less dlilicult to persuade 
the sorrow-stricken man to retire to a place of safety. Being fully 
assured that all resistance was hopeless in the present state of affairs, 
and yielding to the earnest solicitations of liis friends aud dependants, 
Doria mounted a horse which had been prepared for him, and sought 
safety in flight. 

In the midst of tliis general consternation, a few senators assembled 
in the senate-house to concert, if possible, some measures for allaying 
the till milt, and restoring peace to the city. All agreed that it was 
useless then to attempt to resist the conspirators by force, and that nothing 
remained but to treat with them. Deputies were accordingly sent to 
learn from Fieschi what were the conc^»ssions with which he would be 
satisfied, or rather to submit to any terms he might jdease to prescribe. 

But w'liere was Fieschi ? Alas I the unhappy man had already paid 
the penalty of his crime ! 

Hearing a sudden uproar on board the Admiral’s galley, he feared 
the slaves were about to overpower bis associates, aud hastened thither 
in some alarm. Stepping precipitately on the plank which led from 
the sliore to the vessel, it overturned, and lie fell into the sea. Being 
loaded with heavy armour, he immediately sank to the bottom; and at 
the very moment when he was about to take full possession of every- 
thing his ambitious heart could desire, Fieschi, Count of Lavagiia, 
perished in the deep waters ! 

“We come from the senate-house,” said the deputies, approaching a 
small group of the principal conspirators, “ and w e desire to treat with 
your leader. Where is the Count of Lavagna?” 

The few conspirators, who had just learned the fate of Fieschi, desired 
above everything to keep it secret, till a treaty with the senators should 
put the city entirely in their power. They knew how much depended 
on this, and trusted to succeed in concealing the fatal news ; when all 
their hopes were disconcerted by the imprudence of Jerome Fieschi, the 
Count’s younger brother. 

“ Where is the Count of Lavagna, you ask?” he said, with an air of 
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childish vanity ; ‘‘ I am now the only person to whom that title belongs, 
and with me you must treat.*’ 

These words discovered to his friends as well as enemies what liad 
happened. While the deputies, with admirable presence of mind, imme- 
diately took high ground, and made high demands, suitable to this change 
in their circumstances, the conspirators, dismayed at the death of a man 
they had loved and trusted, and' placing no confidence in Jerome, a 
giddy, inexperienced youth, felt their courage die away and their hearts 
sink within them. Their leader was gone, and witli him the spirit which 
had animated the enterprise. There was no one who could supi)ly his 
place. Many had obeyed his orders merely from a desire to please the 
popular young noble ; they desired no change in the government, and 
scarceily knew the object at which he aimed. But he was no more ; 
and sad and dispirited the conspirators withdrew, — some to their houses, 
lioping that amidst the darkness of the night they might have passed 
unobserved, and might remain unknown ; and some seeking safety by 
a timely retreat, were, before break of day, many miles from the city, 
which, but a few short hours before, had been so nearly in their own hazids. 

The next morning all was quiet iu Genoa; not an enemy was to i>e 
seen; and the conspirators having conducted their enterprise with moie 
noise than bloodshed, but few marks of violenee remained. Two, h{)w- 
ever, had fallen on that eventful night, whose loss was long and bitterly 
mourned. The widowed Countess of Lavagna sat in her darkened cham- 
ber, in the deepest grief; whilst the aged Doria lamented the death of 
one who had been the pride and joy of his declining years. The ambi- 
tion of Fiesehi, and the haughtiness of Giannetino, had alike ])roved 
fatal to each. 

TJie sun was shining brightly on the magnificent city of (.ienoa and 
on the calm blue waters of its bay, when Andrea Doria returned to 
his home. Tie was welcomed back by the inhabitants, who poured forth 
to meet him, with loud acclamations of joy ; but he scarcely heede d 
them ; his heart was full. 

Alas ! the first object that met his eyx*s on his entrance into liis palaces 
was the mangled body of liis beloved nephew. It had been coiive)xd 
to the hall, to await interment. The brave old Admiral, who had 
faced danger and death so many times, was quite overcome at the sad 
spectacle. 

“Will you not move on, noble Signor?** said Alberto, who had at- 
tended him, and atfectionately endeavoured to soothe his grief; “ this 
is no place for you.** But Doria moved not. 

“ Never a word he answer’d, 

In sorrow strong and deep ; 

But he wept, that aged warrior, 

Tears such as women weep.” 

It was a heavy blow for him ! and yet, such was the moderation and 
magnanimity of this noble-minded old man, that the sentence j)asscd 
against the conspirators did not exceed the just measure of severity 
requisite for the support of the government, and was dictated neither 
by the violence of resentment nor the rancour of private revenge. 

When Andrea Doria was in his eighty-sixth year he went to sea again 
to attack his old enemies, the Turks. His death took place in 1560, he 
being then ninety-four years of age. Though he had been for so many 
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years at the head of the republic of Genoa, and in liigh Ilivour with tlie 
Emperor Charlas, he left no very large fortune behind him, owing to 
his princely style of living and his generous disposition. He died deeply 
lamented by his countrymen, who paid the highest honours to the memory 
of the departed j)atriot. To this day the name of Andrea Doria is re- 
verenced and loved in Geium. 

“ His land is one vast monument, 

Bearing'the record high. 

Of a spirit in itself content, 

And a name that cannot die.” 


CHINESE COFFINS EXPOSED AT NINGPO. 

The Chinese were long celebrated by European writers for their scrupulous 
attention to the dead, and the reverence they paid to their deceased parents 
and ancestors. It appears that they are now as careless as they were once 
careful, and that the decencies of sepulture are confined to the upper classes. 
It is to he noted, however, that the prosperity of the empire, together with 
all its ancient institutions, has been rapidly on the decline these last fifty 
years. One of our missionaries says — “ vSauntering upon the walls of 

Ningpo, \VQ occcasionally fell in with a child’s coffin Along the 

foot of the mmparts, we observed many coffins strewed about. Some had 
been broken up through age, some had been burst open by tlie liands of 
foreigners, and some (especially those that appeared to have been recently 
laid down) had been opened and rummaged by thieves or by hungry dogs. 
This expo.sure of coffins, both witiiin and without the city, is the most for- 
bidding spectacle I have witnessed since I came here. I am told that tliey 
contain the remains of poor people. The more prosperous part of the 
pojuilation are careful to an extreme of the relics of their departed friends.’* 

It is, however, consoling to know, on the same authority, that the 
wealthier classes were taking upon themselves the more decent interment of 
the poor. 

“ At a short distance in the country, there is a hill of sepulture, called 
the Charity Hill, the property of a philanthropic society now existing in 
Ningpo. Among other objects, it aims at providing the poorer classes 
with coffins, and a suitable spot iPor interment free of all charges. It is a 
society supported by public subscriptions, and annually publishes its report 
of transactions and funds. One day, while walking upon the walls, I w'as 
not a little surprised to find, collected at different points botli within and 
without the ramparts, heaps of new coffins. Not many days after, when I 
repeated my walk, they had all disappeared ; nor was I abk^ to meet witli 
any satisfactory explanation, until one of the reports of the society fell into 
my hands. In it I see intimated that at certain times they send their 
agents out to pile together the new coffins of poor people, for the purpose 
of removing them in boats to Charity Hill, where they are buried at the 
expense of the society.*”** 

* * Notes of a Seven Months* Residence in the City of Ningpo,’ &c. By the 
Rev. W. C. Milne. Chinese Repository, vol, xiii., Victoria, Ilong Kong. 
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THE ASSEGAI, OR KAFIR WAR SPEAR. 

The assegai, the chief weapon of the Kafir, is a long spear, the sliaft 
whereof is formed from a slender tree, called by the natives assegai wood ; 
it is pliable like the yew we use for bows. The blade is of iron, wrought 
with great patience and care out of such scraps of rusty metal as accident 
casts about tlie country ; and the blades so worked are infinitely superior 
to those sent from England for sale, inasmuch as the latter readily bend. 
Blade and shaft arc bound together by strips of bullock’s hide, llie usual 
whipcord of the country. "With the assegai the Kafir liews the busli 
obstructing his path, cuts up his nuuil of stolen beef, carves, with curious 
neatness, some of the simple utensils of his household, digs u[) roots, kills 
game, shaves his head on occasion of mourning, and drives off his prey 
when the cattle-guards sleep. 

There are many kinds of assegais ; that employed in hunting the 
elephant is ribbed, and some are barbed like arrows. The Zooluhs, a 
tribe to the eastward, who, unlike the Kafirs of our colonial border, readily 
close with their enemy, use the short, stabbing assegai. 

AVhen “the land is up” (disturbed by rumours of war), the women assume 
the assegai, and in the war-chants and dances the noise produced by the 
sliiver of spears,” accompanied, loo, as it is by the shrill wild cry of the 
Amazons, is quite startling in its effect. 

Like the Arab, the Kafir plants the spear in the earth in token of war. 
A Chief on leaving his hut in a morning, and beholding the slender shaft 
fixed opposite his threshold, knows that an enemy’s foot has gone by in 
the night ; and the traveller may take warning when he learns by such 
indications in his route, ‘‘ that the word has gone forth to slay.” 

A finer or more terrific sight than a savage with an assegai quivering in 
his grasp, ere he hurls it to the distance of some fifty yards, cannot be 
imagined. 



The annexed engraving is remarkable from tlic date inscribed on the 
blade of the weapon it represents. Doubtless it was the handicraft of 
some poor shipwrecked creature cast on the eastern coast during the last 
century ; the worn appearance of the characters proves the inscription to 
be very old. It fell into the hands of Captain Gregory, Royal Artillery, 
in the following manner : — 

During the Kafir war of 1846-7, a party of the 7th Dragoon Guards 
loitering at a ford in the Keiskama river to fill their calabashes, were 
suddenly interrupted by a rustle in the bush,” and out started a young 
Kafir, who, after flinging his knob kierrie (war club) at a soldier, fled along 
the bank of the stream. Captain Gregory, who was the first to descry the 
Kafir’s route, yielded to a, sudden impulse, and uttered that long shrill 
whistle to which our English youths know how to give expression ; the 
savage tumed at once and hurled an assegai at Captain Gregory, wliich 
happily foil harmless ; but the fugitive paid the penalty of his rashness 
by being shot dead on the spot. On going up to the body, the weapon 
represented in the engraving was found by his side. 


[ -^35 ] 


ADVENTURES TN THE WYNARD JUNGI.E, COAST OF 
MALABAR.— No. T. 

In the midst of that dense, extensive, and in many places almost impene- 
trable jnngle, through the massive foliage of whose leaves and interwoven 
boughs no sun, or scarce even daylight, has for many centuries penetrated — 
whoso huge and stately trees grow taller than the lofty Ghauts and moun- 
tains, up whose sides, and through whose fissures, valleys and dales, they 
are thickly set — is situated that district, called Wynard, which is included 
in the jurisdiction of the Honourable b^iist India Company’s collector and 
magistrate for Malabar. This district, besides some of the notable sea- 
port towns, includes a vast number of petty villages under the immediate 
supervision of cutwalls,” or native* assistant collectors ; and perhaps, 
for many reasons, as chief among these may rank Manintoddy, a village 
situated in the most central position of the jungle, and through wiiich 
passes the high road for travellers and troops bound from Bangalore and 
the Afysore district to Cananore, and the other military cantonments on 
the coast of Malabar. 

ISfanintoddy was formerly, and T believe still continues to be, one of the 
outpost stations for detachments of native infantry regiments that chance 
to be in cantonment at Cananore. This detachment, under the comrnaiKl 
of a subaltern officer, and accompanied by a native apothecary, is every 
six months relieved ; and its presence in the centre of so huge a forest, in- 
habited by a wild and almost lawless people, serves not only to secure in a 
great measure the safety of travellers who are continually passing to and 
fro, but it acts also as a safeguard for the transit of the tappal, or native 
post, and the more important transit of treasury detachments, coiu’eying 
large sums of money for Government disbursements, and whose strength is 
usually increased by seapoys from the little force stationed at Manintoddy, 
who accompany the convoy from one extremity of the jungle to the 
olher, a distance which usually occupies troops upwards of a week to ac- 
coinjdisli. Lastly, though by no means leastly, is the position of this 
jungle detachment of all-important service, and a boon of great price, to the 
large caravans of Coolies, w ho, on their heads and shoulders, convey many 
of the creature comforts of this life fVom the far-distant lircsidency of 
Madras, for the special behoof and benefit of the collectors and judges and 
military messes stationed in Malabar, and which Coolies must needs of 
necessity pass through the very heart of the jungle. These poor creatures, 
who, in a state of almost perfect nudity, and with no sandals to their feet, 
have traversed many miles of alternately rugged mouutainous country and 
level hot broiling plains, under the scorching heat of an Indian sun, have 
more than one difficulty to contend with on entering the precincts of the 
Wynard Jungle. The abrupt, steep, and rugged ascent of that huge ghaut, 
called the Perrier Peak, by day; the terrors of wild elephants, tigers, 
chetahs, and other ferocious brutes, with which the jungle literally teems 
by night ; and the not less fearflil venom of innumerable serpents, from the 
deadly cobra to the dangerous small carpet snake. Add to this, the 
poisoned atmosphere of the night air, thickly imfiregnated with putrifyiiig 
vegetation, and swarming with gnats and mosquitoes innumerable. These 
are evils all sufficient in themselves to intimidate the boldest and most 
courageous of wayfarers ; but to the Madras pariahs, who belong to that 
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caste or sect the most notorious for cowardice and elfeminacy, these mis- 
chiefs are augmented by the occasional depredatory incursions of bands of 
marauders, infesting, more especially, the outskirts of the jungle, but to 
Avhose roguish practices this vicinity of the military stationed at Manin- 
toddy has for many years proved a most salutary check. 

Many laughable anecdotes are told, the truth of which have been vouched 
for, in which these Coolies figure, not much to the credit of their own 
personal courage; nor, indeed, can the Hindoo palanquin-bearers vaunt 
themselves on the score of valiant deeds. Some of tiiese anecdotes, tliougli 
doubtless stale to Indian ears, may prove amusing to those wlio have nev(‘r 
yet been exiled so far from their native shores, and for their belioof we insert 
them. On one occasion a long train of Coolies, bound for Cananore from 
Madras, whose burthens consisted chiefly of tubs of China sugar-ciindy (of 
wliich there is an immense consumption in India), liad made such good 
progress in their journey as to find themselves safe and sound, both with 
regard to body and their cargoes, at the foot of the Perrier Cliaut in 
Wynard. The hour was about noon, the usual time for the Coolies* sub- 
stantial midday repast of curry and rice, ghee and dholl, ad libitum. 
Availing themselves of a partially cleared space, where the huge teak trees 
h.ad been cut down and carried off for timber, and where the brushwood 
had been set on fire by the charcoal-burners, they deposited their burtlicns 
in a pyramidal form in the centre, and leaving three or four of their 
companions to guard the spot, the others betook themselves into the jungle, 
some in search of fuel, some to fetch water from a neighbouring rivulet, 
some to wash the rice and grind and prepare the ingredients for carry ; 
whilst two or three, who were the lucky possessors of old rusty matchlocks, 
stole forth on all fours, screened by the tall reeds and grass (fit lurking, 
places for tigers), in the hopes of coming upon some unwary d(‘er or maghc, 
a wild duck, or a jungle fowl. The men left to guard the goods from 
invading troops of mischievous monkeys (whole armies of which were 
cliattering and popping from branch to branch ;n tlieir immediate vicinity), 
were so overcome by heat and fatigue, that they had scarcely been left live 
minutes by themselves before they were, pariah-like, fast asleep on the 
ground, their very unsonorous snoring giving ample and satisfactory proof 
of this fact to the deeply-interested monkey tribe, who were all on the 
alert for pillage and robbery. The tubs were speedily beset by these in- 
numerable inquisitive and sugar-loving creatures, who, with the assistance 
of their teeth, speedily nuded the tubs of their canvas coverings, and liad 
succeeded in wrenching the tops off several of them, and were investigating 
with intense gratification ^heir contents, when, lo ! a mighty trumpeting 
announced the near approach of a wild elephant, and the sleepers started 
up in horror and consternation, just in time to witness the speedy and con- 
fused retreat of the greatly-alarmed monkeys, » and to join with all preci- 
pitancy in their flight from the unwelcome presence of a huge solitary old 
jnale elephant, with a pair of tusks so long tliat he could easily have 
spitted half a dozen Coolies on either of them. Now, it is at no time an 
agreeable rencontre to meet with wild elephants in any number, but a 
solitary one is notoriously a most dangerous character. Large herds of 
elephants have been known to pass travellers, and cross their road within a 
few yards, without even so much as vouchsafing a look at them, po.^sibly 
considering man too insignificant a thing for their royal consideration ; but 
even they are not always so obligingly indifferent, more especially if you 
chance to intrude yourself upon their private haunts and past uni ges ; and 
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an instance of this kind we shall hereafter refer to. A single elephant is 
always in a bad humour, and wreaks his vengeance upon everything and 
every one he comes across ; he is either an old bachelor that has been 
crossed in love, or has quarrelled with his wife, or has committed some 
breach of elephantine etiquette, for which he has been tried by court-martial 
and been drummed out of their society ; or else he is a misanthrope, or 
rather, I should say, an elephanthrope, and probably subjected to occasional 
fits of lunacy, and is an exile and a solitary sojourner in the land of savage 
animals. Hence he is fifty times more unwelcome than fifty of his brethren, 
and the Coolies in question knew this well, and the same instinct that made 
the monkeys fly for shelter, induced the Coolies, though half asleep, to 
follow their example; and well it was they did so, for they had not been 
many seconds gone before the elephant was right in amongst the tubs, 
scattering and trampling them in every direction. The foraging parties 
who had gone forth in quest of fuel, &c., wholly unaware of all that Ijad 
transpired during their brief absence, were returning e?i masse with their 
rice and dholl ready prepared for cooking, when, oh, horror of horrors ! the 
foremost amongst them came quite unexpectedly upon a scene that made 
his blood congeal almost in his veins. The ground was bestrewed with rags 
and bits of sugar-candy tubs, and what. the Coolies, in their fevered imagi- 
iiatioiq took to be the mangled remains of their imforturiate companions ; 
whilst in the centre was piled up little hillocks of sugar-candy, which, 
having accidentally got n taste of, the elephant seemed to relish amazingly, 
and was assiduously employing himself in sweeping together the scattered 
morsels with the assistance of his huge trunk ; these were no sooner col- 
lected, than he leisurely set. to w'ork and devoured every atom of* it, each 
mouthful consisting; of about as much as two ordinary tubs would contain. 
He was too much engrossed in this pleasant task to take the smallest notice 
of the terror-struck Coolies, who were glaring at this proceeding from 
behind a range of bushes not many yards in front of the elephant. Having- 
finished this rare and costly repast — to the great discomfiture of tlie ex- 
pectant monkeys, that from the loftier blanches of the trees were screaming" 
and chattering forth their disapproval of the whole proceedings — the ele- 
phant evinced his satisfaction by another discordant bhist, tiie note's of 
which lent lightning to the heels of the Coolies, who fled to Manintoddy 
to recount this strange, adventure, and who, accompanied by (he officer 
commanding the detachment, and some half-dozen seapoys, returned to 
indicate the spot wh6re the debris of the feast, and the deep marks of the 
elephant’s huge feet, gave undeniable testimony as to the veracity of their 
statement. 

For many years afterwards this particular spot was the terror of all 
travellers passing that way ; and indeed a fresh pathway was fonned to 
avoid the beat of the “ sugar-candy elephant,” a nickname which this 
savage brute bore through many years that he managed to avoid the vigi- 
lance of armed parties sent out to plot his destruction. One officer of 
the Madras cavalry, Lieutenant F — , a very corpulent man, had a 
most miraculous escape from this identical elephant. F — ’s regiment was 
then stationed at Bangalore, and he was proceeding for the benefit of his 
health to the Malabar coast and the Neilgherry Hills. Much to his 
astonishment, one day his palanquin-bearers, wh6 were going along at the 
usual ambling pace, and droning forth their usual nasal song of lamenta- 
tion or encouragement, as the case may be — as the road is good or bail, or 
the burthen they carry light or heavy. ** Ho-ho-hum — Hi-hum — Hidday — 
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Babba!” was still ringbig in the drowsy subaltern’s ears, when, to his utter 
amazement, the palanquin was thrown to the ground with a sudden jerk, 
and the bearers tied in every direction in the greatest consternation. Tlie 
tmliappy sub had just time to scramble out of his palanquin, when it was 
crushed into a thousand atoms by the mighty charge of the elephant, wlio 
carried everything before it, and then pursued the fugitive Lieutenant till 
he ultimately took refuge behind a more than ordinarily big tree, round 
which he dodged the infuriated animal till ready to drop from the cdecls 
of fatigue and terror. The elephant’s patience being quite exhausted, 
it retreated a few paces, and tJien turning round, charged headlong at the 
tree. The shock was so great that it threw F — , who was on the other side, 
completely off his legs ; and such had been the force used by the clei)]iant, 
that he liad imbedded his tusks so deep in the tree as to render him utterly 
powerless — a prisoner caught in his own trap. Hut F — , wiio had no 
arms about him, fled for protection to the nearest village, where the 
cutwall,' at the head of tiie assembled villagers, sallied fortli in pursuit of 
the miscreant, whom they found firmly entangled by Ids enormous and 
beautiful tusks — a species of elephant Absolom, betrayed into tlie power of 
his enemies by the very beauty and streugtli of that which he vauntt^d 
himself in. Old Sugar-candy was quickly despatched, much to the satis- 
faction of travellers at large; and his haunt, though still pointed out, is as 
secure now (at least it was when we passed) as ajiy ])lace in a jurjgle can 
be expected to prove, widclj is not, however, saying much for ils safety. 

Tlie country for several miles round the villiigc of Manintoddy lias been 
cleared of tlie cumbrous trees that for many years excluded the light of the 
day and the moistening dews of night. Its position is comparatively 
healthy, for all the immediate causes of fever have been removed, the 
brushwood and rank grass and weeds burnt, and the eartli tilled, irrigated, 
and cultivated. The house erected for the accommodation of tluj officer in 
command of the dotaclinient is commodious, and aff’ords ample shelter to 
travellers, who in most instances become, during tlieir brief sojourn, the 
guests of the generally speaking hospitable sub. Tlie apothecary iias a 
small room to Jiimself, and the lines of the seapoys are in its iminediatc 
vicinity. Vegetable gardens, and fruit-trees and flowers (amongst which 
figure conspicuously endless marigolds, that flower for which all Orientals, 
and especially Mai lome tans, evince so great a partiality, and which llie 
Syrians use iu flavouring their soups), are carefully tended by the succes- 
sive detachments. The apothecary glories, like another Cajdain Cuttle, 
in his sunflowers ; the lieutenant, in his mignionettes and sweet-briars ; two 
exotics at Manintoddy, originally from England, and lastly from Bangalore. 
There is a large tank not far from tlic officers’ quarters, whose muddy 
waters is the general rendezvous of all the geese and ducks in tlie village, 
and occasionally this squadron is strengthened by a large fleet of migrat- 
ing geese, bound, under convoy of an old man, "a little boy, and a couple 
of ferocious Folygar dogs, from the cheap market of Cochin — where they 
are obtainable at about an ana a head, and seldom cost more than a 
fanam — to the more wealthy and luxurious cantonment of Bangalore, 
where there are many European mouths to fill and gormandizing appetites 
to appease, and where, therefore, geese are alwaj^s a staple commodity of 
commerce. It is amusing to meet, in the very thickest of the jungle, these 
singular convoys, and to watch the patience and skill displayed by the old 
man and the boy and tiie dogs, and the apparent sagacity of the geese 
themselves ; and wonderful that any one of the whole party should ever 
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traverse in safety from one extremity to tlie other of the jungles : yet we 
were given to understand that, with very few exceptions, these travel- 
ling geese reached their destination in safety, though hourly, for many 
days, exposed to the attacks of chetahs, wild cats, hyamas, jackals, and 
many otiier enemies of the feathered tribe. This is mainly attributable to 
tile extreme vigilance of those ferocious guardians, the Poly gar dogs, — 
great beasts as big nearly as a young calf, whose deep grutF bark and 
terrific growl are re-echoed far and wide through the jungle, and resemble 
more the angry roaring of a lion than the usual intonations of tlie canine 
rac.e. The old man and the boy are eacii armed with a long thin 
bamboo, with two or three little bells attached to tlje thin end. These 
bells create a continual tinkling, which not only serves to keep the geese 
together in a proper line of march, but it lias the desirable effect of scaring 
away any enemies that may be in covert, or lurking in the neiglibourhood ; 
more especially serpents have a great dread of this species of music or 
noise. Besides these bamboos, the conductors carry upon theip backs 
two or three large light wicker-work ba.skets, which fit into each other, 
and are intended to cover over the geese at night, to prevent tlieir 
straying; tlms equipped, they follow in tlie rear of the flock, one dog 
leading the van, while the other, like an aide-de-camp on a review day, is 
continually cantering backwards and forwards, on either side of the long 
line of geese, often more than two liundred in number. Should a fractious 
goose stray fi*om the ranks, or a gander waddle after a frog, the olteiider 
is instantly seized by the scruff of the neck, and the Polygar, after giving 
it a good shaking, quietly sets it down in its jiroper post, and it will be 
many an hour before that goose forgets the efieets of the rough treatment. 
Luckily for the tempers of the conductors, they have been jirotty well 
drilled into the regular goose-step before arriving at the precincts of the 
jnni^le, liaving had a week or ten days* practice before arriving at Wynard. 
lienee custom becomes second nature with them, and they waddle along 
sedately enough, under the alarming influence of the bells and the dogs, 
and scarce even give utterance to a discontented cackle, sm though aware 
tliat such indecorous jirocecdings niiglii expose them to imminent danger. 
Tliey travel with hardly five niinntes’ interval of n^pose from sunrise to 
sunset, only being permitted to stop and slake their thirst at the occasional 
sTiiall rivulets they traverse in their way ; and such parts of the journey 
must be most trying to their feelings, being obliged to tear themselves 
away from a cool-looking ditch, in the very hottest of hot Indian seasons. 
On arriving at their journey’s end each day, thej^ are encamped as near as 
they can get to some small native village, or close to the Government 
tra\'ellers’ bungalows ; either the one or the other they are sure to reach, 
as the distance between the stations has been admirably measured for the 
eo}iveiiience of wayfarers. The first care of the conductors is to boiTow a 
momity^ or native spade, from the chief of the village, and with this instru- 
ment they dig a circular trench, about eight inches deep, large enough to 
contain within it the Avhole party, human beings, dogs, and geese included. 
The old man accomplishes this task himself, , whilst the lad is employed in 
collecting large bundles of brushwood, dry sticks, and other combustible 
matters ; these arc all systematically arranged in the circular foss ; thou 
the night’s provision of water and food for tha^whole party is procured 
from the village, the dogs meanwhile keeping strict watch over the weary 
and fatigued geese, that are all squatted together, in hungry expectation of 
tJieir supper. All necessary articles being procured, even to the borrowing 
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of pans for water for the geese — which are willingly lent by the natives, 
who are supcrstitiously humane to dumb creatures — the geese have their 
bran and water ; the dogs one portion, and the old man and boy the other, 
of a huge pot full of curry and rice. An occasional goose, reported 
sick or lame, and unable to pursue the march, is condemned to death and 
made into a curry, though it goes sorely against the old man’s grain to 
swallow liis own silver. Supper being over, the geese are lodged under the 
before-mentioned baskets, in the centre of the circle ; the dogs stretch 
themselves out to sleep on either side of tliem, and the man and the boy 
set fire to the combustibles all around, and then, planting their thin pliant 
bamboos in tlie very centre of the circle (where the least breath of wind 
rocks them to and fro, causing the bells to tinkle the night through), they 
retire to rest also — the heavens their canopy, the hard earth their mattress, 
and the dogs and the burning embers their safeguard through the niglit. 
The night, in itself sultry, is rendered still more oppressive by the intense 
heat of the crackling embers, but long habitude and fatigue have clone 
their work, and no nobleman in his stateliest bed, with damask hangings, 
and health and wealth and contentment for his bedfellows, ever slej)! 
sounder, or awoke more refreshed from his slumber, than do these hardy 
sons of a hot Indian clime. I never heard of their sufl’ering from jungle- 
fever ; the heavy dew of morning serves to refreshen and fresh string 
their sinewy limbs, and the early song of the lark wakes them only to 
regret that the pleasures of slumber should bo so quickly passed away ; 
they rise up — the embers in the circular trench are still sufficiently hot to 
ignite the few sticks they have gathered, to warm up the remains of the 
last evening’s supper for the morning’s breakfast ; the dogs come in again 
for tlieir share, and the geese have a plentiful supply of bran to support 
them through the toils of the forthcoming day. The borrowed utensils are 
returned to the villagers, and, just as the first streak of daylight appears 
in the east, the travellers are in motion again. I may here state, that it is 
only whilst within the precincts of the jungle that such precautions as lighting 
a fire all round them at nights are taken by the drovers of these. flocks. of 
goese ; once in the opCn country again, and they confine themselves to the 
simple process of pfling up a large fire close to their encampment, simply 
for the purpose of cooking their meals, for the guardianship of themselves 
and the geese is confided to those faithful watchguards, the Polygar dogs. 


Great severities do often work an effect quite contrary to that which was 
intended ; and many times those who were bred up in a very severe school 
hate learning ever after for the sake of the cruelty that was used to force 
it upon them. So likewise, an endeavour to bring children to piety and 
goodness by unreasonable strictness arid rigour, does often beget in tlieni 
a lasting disgust and prejudice against religion, and teacheth them to Jiato 
virtue, at tlie same time that they teach them to know it. — ^T illotson. 


The truest characters of ignorance 
Are vanity and pride and arrogance ; 

As blind men use to bear their noses higher 
Than those that have their eyes and sight entire. 

Butler. 
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But we fear we have been too prolix whilst dweUing upon this simple 
subject, and may possibly have wearied the patience of our readers ; but 
the very fact of these unprotected men and birds passing unharmed and 
untouched through parts at all seasons most dangerous to travellers (rely- 
ing solely upon the superior sagacity of their dogs), seemed at the time, 
and has always since appeared to us, so marvellous that we have presumed 
to enter into the details of their proceedings : and with this apology we 
will now, if the reader pleases, return to Manintoddy, where we were las* 
VOL. III. M 
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occupied investigating the contents of the gardens and the duck-ponds. In 
addition to the maritime forces of ducks, &c., the Manintoddyites possess 
legions of turkeys, Guinea-hens, and common barn-4oor fowls, goats, sheep, 
pigs, and cows, so that they lack not the good things of this world ; for 
bedsides all the foregoing, the jungle supplies such as are sportsmen with 
partridges, pheasants, peacocks, jungle fowl, wild ducks, snipe, teal, and 
innumerable other species of feathered game; while the bison, the wild 
boar, the elk, the reindeer, and every other spexjics of deer down to the 
tiny little “ moss deer,” and a plentiful stock of hares and rabbits, ^ivc full 
occupation for dogs and .the rifle. Much depends upon the taste and 
inclinations of the young subaltern here banished for six long months from 
the society of his brother officers, and indeed shut out from all intci'course 
with Englishmen, excepting such travellers as chance may throw in his 
way, or an occasional visit from the collector of the district or some of his 
European assistants, as to whether Ids time slips imperceptibly away or 
Jiangs an insupportable burthen upon his hands : his rank docs not perndt 
of his making a companion of the half-caste apotJiecary, even though tliat 
hapless individual should be a rare specimen of good breeding and under- 
standing. And the apothecary, in his turn, is wholly isolated, holding no 
intercourse with seapoys, excepting in the discharge of a fixed routine of 
daily duty. Perhaps the seapoys, on the whole, arc the best off and most 
satisfied of the party, for with the exception of occasional drill, the daily 
guards, and an occasional escort party, they lead an easy idle life, and 
indolence is an innate propensity with all Orientals. They keep their 

lines,'* or barracks, clean and neat, because they are compelled to do so, 
and they cultivate their little flower and kitchen gardens for their own 
amusement and benefit; not that we mean to speak in any w^ay dis- 
paragingly of the seapoys, who have, of late years especially, given ample 
proofe of their dauntless courage in warfare and untiring endurance of 
fatigue — but we simply allude to their inclinations as natives of India. The 
dolce-far-niente life they lead at Manin toddy is to them vastly agreeable ; 
they are no politicians, and they wdle away the heavy hours in recounting 
and listening to the fairy tales of their native villages, and have plenty of 
sleep and an abundant supply of food, and so long as they keep in health 
they are contented and happy. 

Should the unhappy wight stationed at Manlntoddy be a man to whom 
literature and the chase have no charms — who has no taste for the 
picturesque, and no ear for music, and whose sole pastime heretofore has 
been the idle frittering away of time in visiting, shopping, biliiaids, the 
mess-table, the racket-court, &c., then indeed is his case most pitiable, 
for he is entirely thrown upon his own resources and accomplishments. In 
such cases lie flies to artificial means of amusement : cigars and brandy 
pawny, and the pa^rs of the day, fill up the vacuum laetween the breakfast 
hour and dinner-time; and strong wines and Hodgson’s pale ale, with 
destructively-hot curries, form the principal ingredients of these meals ; 
till, by a slow but certain process, coffee and tea are eschewed with the 
same horror that a schoolboy would evince for a dose of medicine, and the 
man degenerates into a something possessed of rather less intellect than the 
horse he rides on, or the dog he shoots with. Disease strides in with rapid 
paces, and if he escape ignominious punishment, he can only linger on till 
forced to invalid, or till his broken constitution brings him to an untimely 
grave. This is a sad picture indeed, and one we do not love to dw ell upon ; 
but some years ago such things w^ere of too frequent occurrence, and 
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many a fine young man, full of great promise and with unsullied honour, 
almost imperceptibly sunk into comparative imbecility, and became lost 
for ever to his friends and his country. Now-a-days, thank God ! sucli 
things are rarely heard of : young men leave England at a more mature 
age, and their accomplishments and education are such that they rarely 
find time hang heavy upon their hands, and least of all in places like 
Manintoddy, which affo^ so vast a field of occupation to llie sporlsman," 
the botiinist, the draughtsman, the naturalist, the mineralogist, and, in short, 
rich in every bountiful gift of a munificent Providence. No artist coiild 
aspire for a picture more sublime than that which bursts upon the dazzled 
gaze of the toilwom traveller, when, after many a weary and intricate 
turning and abrupt and almost perpendicular ascent, he finally reaches the 
very liighest summit of this, one of the loftiest passes in India. The peak, 
the Perrier Ghaut, contains a table land of nearly a quarter of a mile in 
extent ; and the stranger arrived at this point, and only here, overtops tlie 
stateliest trees that grow to an incredible height in that jungle wliich is now 
uinicr his gaze, and surrounds him for miles and miles on every side. Look 
towards the sea, and there is nothing to interrupt the view ; the paddy 
fields and plains and jungle that intervene between you and the distant 
blue ocean, seem but mere child’s-play, and you fancy the clearly distinct 
line of sandy beach to be Jilmost within a stone’s throw : the atmosphere is 
so clear and transparent, that with the aid of a glass you can clearly 
distinguish the white sails of the numberless small-looking vessels bound 
to and fro on the coast of Malabar — very few of which vessels would, on 
close inspection, be found to be less than one thousand tons burthen. You can 
also discern a confused heap of rubbish and smoke and bushes, situated at 
intervals along the sea-shore, and these are the towns of Cananore, Telli- 
clierry, Mahe, &c. Ask the palanquin-bearers in how many hours they 
expect to get to yonder places in sight, and they will be as much astonished 
at the question as you wdll be at their reply, when they tell you to reckon 
by days and not by hours, and that a week would be nearer the mark tliaii 
a day ; nevertheless such is the case — neither the vast extent of level 
couiilry that the eye embraces from that lofty position, nor the nearest 
visible of its plains, can be reached except by a long and circuitous 
journey, and many ups and downs amongst the rugged mountains of the 
Ghauts. The road over the loftiest eminence of the peak pasvses unpleasantly 
close to one of the most frightful precipices we have ever yet met with in 
our travels. The background of the table land of the peak contains many 
handsome trees, which do not, however, intercept the view in the least 
degree, the trunks of the trees being from fifteen to twenty feet high before 
branching out : the precipice side is entirely nude, and the height must be 
immense ; indeed, when looking over its sides, the trees on which you could 
easily drop a stone, appear no bigger to the eye than an ordinary-sized 
peach tree, and the elephants feeding in the wide open spaces that occasion- 
ally intervene have somewhat the appearance and stature of a herd of 
sucking pigs. When w^c passed, a female white elephant — a species then very 
rare in this jungle— had been frequently seen at nightfall and very early in 
the morning TOose to the very summit of the Ghaut, by the two Govern- 
ment peons there stationed by the cutwall of the district. These poor 
fellowrs absolutely lived amongst the branches o? an old fast-decaying teak 
tree, whose trunk ten men, holding hands at arm’s length, could wdth 
difficulty encircle ; its height was in proportion, and it was fenced in with 
n hedge full six feet high, and of great thickness, composed of impeiietra- 
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ble prickly bushes and branches of thorn trees, a perfect safeguard to the 
invasion of snakes or beasts of prey. They had built and strongly thatched . 
a hut or cabin, securely fastened amongst the almost leafless branches^ and 
in this elevated, and I ^hould imagine rather too airy position, they re- 
ceived daily intimation from parties of woodcutters and straggling bowmen 
(ill search of tiger skins and ivory) as to the parts of the jungle most 
infested by elephants and other wild beasts, which information they duly 
imparted to travellers, to the end that tliey mi|^ht be prepared to scare 
away the enemy, or, if possible, avoid the particular parts infested. These 
peons were capital shots, and had accumulated a vast variety of valuable 
skins, teeth, and tusks, which they dried and preserved themselves, and 
gladly sold to such as were in search of the like curiosities. The native 
bowmen of Manintoddy arc very expert archers, and not a few tigers have 
fallen with the very first arrows discharged from their bows, firmly trans- 
fixed in their quivering hearts : they are a reckless set of men, and often 
stare death in the face in tlie shape of a royal tiger. Usually hunting in 
parties of four, the plan they adopt for their better security is simple, yet 
safe in the extreme. Having fixed upon a likely spot, which is generally in 
the immediate vicinity of some stream, to which the creatures inhabiting 
the forest resort for water, they mark out a space of ground about twenty 
yards square, and, at each corner of this square, dig with a spade provided 
for the purpose four deep holes, each one of which is suited to the height 
of its occupant, so that lie can stand upright in it with head and shoulders 
above the surface of the ground. These holes are made only just wide enough 
to admit of its occupant sitting, with his knees doubled up to his head, at 
the bottom ; admitting also of room for his bow and quiver of arrows, and 
for a short stout lance with which they are provided, but which is only 
brought into play in cases of great emergency. Besides these implements, 
each one is provided with a long, murderously-sharp knife, or dagger, by 
aid of whicli the fallen booty is despatched and skinned, and which, in some 
rare instances, has proved most serviceable in cases of close encounter 
between the man and his powerful and terrible opponent. These four holes 
being dug, the sides are plastered up with clay and small stones and pieces 
of wood, so as to make them of a compact and perfect form, the aperture 
at the top being made of a circumference corresponding witli that at the 
bottom, and indeed the whole depth of the pit : this is then thickly be- 
spattered with mixed cowdung and water; and the men, having secured 
the pits from the intrusion of wild animals, by strewing over them large 
branches of trees thickly covered with thorns, and leaving some beacon to 
indicate the spot, return to their village, where they remain oftentimes a 
week before they definitely undertake the daring exploit they meditate. 
Meanwhile the clay, and the stones, and the cowdung have formed a 
strong dry cement, and the sides of the pits are as hard and secure as 
though they had been built with brick and mortar ; but this plan of course 
would not succeed, neither is it ever attempted, during the heavy 
monsoon, when the force of the rain carries everything before it, and the 
little rivulets swell into dangerous nullahs or rapids, and the tenants of 
the jungle have sufliicient artificial ponds and streamlets at V^fiich to quench 
their thirst, without resorting to the banks of the now roaring rivers. 

Finally, the fixed 'On period arrives, and the four men set forth on their 
perilous adventure, this time leading with them some aged he-goat, too 
tough to be eaten, and too old to be of any furtlier service in the flock. 
This ram is intended .as a decoy, and is carefully muzzled till the party have 
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arrived at their destination : the first thing* then done is to drive a peg of 
wood firmly into the ground in the very centre of the square, to which the 
victimized goat is attached by a strong cliain, firmly riveted to a steel 
collar round the unhappy creature’s neck. This done, lieaps of grass and 
twig's of bushes are placed near the goat to satiny its craving appetite ; 
tlie muzzle is then removed, and the creature is too ravenous to tiiiiik of 
anything else for tlie lapse of a few minutes: in this interval tiie men have 
cleared away all the rubbish from their hiding-places, and ensconcing 
themselves therein, string their bows and prepare for action, each man 
facing in a different direction, so as to command an unobstructed view of 
the surrounding jungle. In tJiis interim the goat, who has in some measure 
appeased his appetite, begins to feel the loneliness of his position, and 
commences bleating mournfully for his companions : this is the signal for 
the men to be on the alert, and they listen anxiously for the rustling of the 
tall rank grass, or other indications of tlie near approach of the tiger. It 
is seldom that they are long kept in suspense : a general commotion in the 
jungle precedes the appearance of the royal depredator, that strikes terror 
into the hearts of even the very birds that have their haunts in the dark 
hidtlen places of tlie forest. TJio jungle fowl flies away witli a sharp 
piercing cry ; the peacock screams a warning note ; troops of monkeys 
betake themselves with the utmost alacrity to the loftiest brandies of the 
tallest trees ; the wild boar, and the deer, and the buffalo, and the elk, fly 
precipitately from the coming foe, and the melancholy wail of the jackal 
and the wild dog echoes far and wide, ominously portentous of lurking 
danger. The crackling of dry leaves and withered branches becomes more 
distinct and rapidly grows louder; the huntsman’s heart is scarce heard 
to beat as tlie sound draws nigh, and hLs eyes are starting almost out of 
their sockets with intense gazing. In the direction indicated there is a more 
than usually loud commotion in the grass and among the bushes, a terrific 
and appalling roar, and the savage monster leaps high up through the air, 
and descends in a crouching position within a few yards of. its wretched 
prey : the liuntsmeri instantly shrink into their recesses in tlie earth, and 
tlie wretched, unhappy goat is transfixed to the spot, trembling in every 
limb and nerve, with no strength left to utter even one cry of alarm, and 
its eyes glaring wildly at the object of its supreme terror. The tiger 
coolly takes his measure for the next bound, one more leap, and the life- 
blood of the goat is heard gurgling down the insatiable monster's throat. 
Tliis sound is the signal waited for by those in ambush : they simultaneously 
arise, and, taking deliberate aim, discharge their arrows, aimed as nigh as 
they can to the region where the brute’s heart is palpitating with gloated 
delight : seldom or ever do any of them miss, never the whole four. A 
frenzied roar of mingled i^age and pain, a wild leap uj> into the air, 
and then the results of the shots become visible. Tlie tiger either drops 
dead on the spot, or is so mortally wounded that he can scarce crawl away 
to the thicket; else the wound has only added fire to his fury, and he 
rushes headlong at the men, who remain in a standing posture with a 
second arrow fixed in the bow for immediate service. Sometimes, agile 
though the huntsmen be, the tiger is too alert in his movements even for 
them, and rushes upon the point of the arrow before it has been let fly 
from tiie bow : in sucli cases the man thus assailed has barely the time to 
crouch down in his cell before the brute is upon him, and then the battle 
may be said to come to close quarters. Furiously does tlie tiger, roaring 
and smarting and foaming with rage, endeavour to get at the man snugly 
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ensconced at the bottom of a pit too narrow to admit of his head even 
being intruded, and each time the beast renews the effort he is sure to get 
a deadly stab from the lance with which the man has now armed himself, 
meanwhile being exposed to the destructive fire of tlie other three, who 
take advantage of ever]||javailable opportunity to let fly an arrow at the 
object of their common hatred ; and the tiger finally yields to weakness, 
waking the woods far and near with his awful growlings, which grow 
fainter and fainter as the life-blood elSbs quickly away. The men then fall 
upon him and quickly despatch him: they extract such teeth as are 
valuable, peel off the skin while the creature is yet warm, and hanging 
these to the boughs of some neighbouring tree, haul away the carcase and 
hide it in some thicket, and then return to their posts again. The smell 
of blood is fresh upon the night air ; the moon serves as a lantern to 
many creatures in search of prey ; and chetahs, leopards, and many other 
ravenous animals, whose skins are of value, fall beneath the unerring 
arrow of the huntsmen that night. The carcases afford a feast for wolves 
and jackals for many a night to come ; and the men return to their villag(‘s 
laden with spoil, and well nigh worn out with intense anxiety, to have 
another such a night’s sport when their funds are low, and necessity driv es 
them to the venture. We never heard of more than one instam^e of tlicse 
men coming to a violent end, and that was owing to an accident ; the poor 
fellow’s bow got entangled by some means, when just in the act of firing 
an arrow at a wounded tiger that was making riglit for him ; the arrow 
flew wide of its mark, and the bow slipped under his arm and over the 
aperture, impeding him in his attempt to crouch down, so that the wJiole 
weight of the maddened tiger’s swooping slap fell upon his unprotected 
head and neck, and literally tore them from his body. 

We passed through the Wynard jungle twice, both in going to and 
coming from Tellicherry to Madras, and on both occasions we came upon 
several carcases of tigers and chetahs, all of which, though more or less in 
a state of decomposition, and torn and mangled by other wild beasts, were 
indisputable trophies of these hardy sons of the jungle — bits of broken 
arrows, and unmistakable incisions in the fleshy parts left, and in the 
skulls, bearing testimony to the same. 


HOME TALES.— No. IX. 

AMBROSE FOWLER ; OR, THE EMIGRANT. 

In the small city of lived, for many years, a tradesman of the name 

of Fowler. He was an mdustrious and a careful man ; and as he had 
always had a fair share of busijiess, he 'maintained a respectable ap- 
peaiunce. He had ever kept an eye on the main cliance, but he had 
looked quietly to the evening of his clays for a respite from his toils. 
We know but little, however, what is sleeping in our heart till some 
accident arouses it ; the passive wish may then become the ruling passion, 
and leave us to wonder as much at ourselves as others wonder at us. 
The success which liad attended two or three inhabitants of the place who 
had emigrated to Australia on a sudden woke a desire in Fowler to follow 
tiiem. He imparted the idea to his wife, by whom it was steadily and 
constantly opposed. 

Shop had been closed, and the pair were seated in their parlour at the 
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back of the house. Australia and its prospects were again the theme of 
their discourse. “ Think, my dear,” said !^Irs. Fowler, earnestly, “ think 
a little more about it before you quite make up your mind. All is not 
gold that glitters ; nor does wealth always bring happiness. Look around 
you — is there any comfort wanting? Have we net enough ?” “ Have we 
anything to spare said he. “ No,” replied she ; “ nor need we regret it, 
contentment is the best and the truest riches.” “ You would not say so,” 
returned he, “ if you had to work as I do.” We have long shared that 
work,” said she, “ nor considered the fatigue a hardship,— it is but wliatr it 
was ; and if it were more, I would maintain that it is not well to seek as 
you propose, in foreign parts, the wealth we cannot look for here. Why 
should we tempt God?” “IIow can I do that more by going to Aus- 
tralia,” asked he, quickly, “than by remaining at home?” “Because 
you have no real need to go there,” replied she : “ it is no point of duty 
that calls you to expose yourself to the perils of the sea, and the dangers 
that may await you ; and your motive will not bear the sifting. Your lot 
has been cast among your own people, who have ahvays been friendly to 
us. Stay among them still, and do not throw away the good we have, 
for that which wc may never gain.” She laid her hand upon her 
husband’yas she spoke, and looked tenderly in his face as she continued : 
“ If there Avas any necessity for you to try other countries for a main- 
tenance, I would not say another word ; but, Ambrose, we should now go 
in search of wealth only, and it is past the time of day Avith us to think of 
such a thing.” “ But it is not too late for the boys,” said he, draAving his 
liand from under hers : “ they at least would be glad to inouiit another slair 
ill life’s ladder.” Then let them work for it,” returned she, “and raise 
themselves by their own industry.” “ Still the old story, work,” said he ; 
“ you talk of work as if you kneAV nothing about it. What nonsense ! 
who Avould like to Avork Avhen they could live at ease ?” “ Few, I believe,” 

replied she ; “ but that does not prove that AA^ork is an evil, nor do I think 
it is : no, it is a blessing rather, a means to virtue and health, and 
therefore to happiness and universal good-u ill.” “ Yes,” returned he ; 
“but you are speaking of Avork as it affects the whole ; 1 speak as an 
iiidividual, as one Avho feels the weight and burden that is bound upon 
him, and is galled by the curse that he inherits ; as one who Avishes not only 
to release himself, but the sons who look up to him, and to share, with 
them the advantages of wealth.” Mrs. Fowler shook her head. 
“ Ambrose,” said she, “ true wealth is in the heart, not in the hand : Ave 
have knoAAm the comforts of the first ; let us not, cither for ourselves or 
our boys, tempt the power of the last. Give them a good trade, let them 
have the go<3d example you can most properly set tliem, and let all else 
take its chance.” She was silent, nor did Fowler speak. She looked 
affectionately at him, and said, “ What I have said, Ambrose, is not to 
oppose you, but to point out what I believe to be our duty and interest. 
This done, I have only to say, that where you go I go ; I have no fear for 
myself; all places Avill be alike to me, so that we are not diAidcd.” 

FoAvler could not help feeling the force of his wife’s words ; and her 
tenderness, grounded, as he had long proved, in truth, touched him. 
For a time he seemed to liave abandoned the idea of going to Australia, 
and he pursued his business diligently, and with some of his former 
cheerfulness. He bound his two sons as apprentices, one to a saddler, the 
other to a watch and clock maker. The yotfths Avere equally unlike in cha- 
racter and constitution. The younger, Edward, Avas timid and easily ruled, 
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but was far from liealthy ; John, the elder, was quick in temper, active and 
resolute, and stood in need of good management. It was the thought of 
these her two only children that made Mrs. Fowler still more averse to 
the scheme proposed by her husband. She was well aware that they 
were getting beyond her rule ; but she well knew that the influence of 
a mother, properly exerted, can never entirely lose its effect. The 
present arrangement, therefore, was happiness to her, and the fears of the 
past hung over her mind only as the remains of a troubled dream. 

Hut alas ! the feeling in Fowler’s breast only slumbered. When once 
avarice, like most other evil desires, has gained entrance into the heart, it 
is rarely dislodged. !New and extraordinary accounts of the discoveries of 
gold in Australia were received, and the newspapers teemed with reports 
of the wealth speedily to be acquired there. Fowler heard and read these 
wonderful stories, and was no longer master of himself. A fever was now 
rolling in his veins that consumed him. He had as yet mentioned his 
project to no one but his wife, for he had not in reality the courage to 
take the step on which in secret he constantly dwelt. Now, however, he 
resolved to open his mind to his brother, who was a bookkeeper in a large 
brewery in the place. George Fowler did not listen to all he had to say, 
but stopping him short, he said, “ Ambrose, there’s quite enougli of it ; 
all these fors and againsts your scheme are quite waste v oids : a man 
rarely asks advice in most matters till he has made up his mind on wdiat 
he means to do. To cut the business short, then, this is what I say : it 
is far better to live in a country where you are sure of protection from 
the laws ; where you have nothing to fear from your neighbours, let you 
be as prosperous as you may ; where you can never be in want of religious 
instruction, if you choose to attend your church ; and wliere, if your gains 
are moderate, they are pfetty certain. Nay, hear me out,” (for Fowler 
showed he wished to interrupt him,) it is belter to live in your own 
country and in your native town, where the eyes of your neighbours, tliose 
who have known you and your father before you, act as a means to keep 
you in a fair and just path, and to raise you in your own sight by the 
respect which such dealings ensure to you. I know nothing of your 
wife’s opinion, but I will be bound that this is what she would answer you : 
‘ Dwell in the land and be doing good, and verily thou shalt be fed ;’ for 
she, like me, looks, I am sure, upon this as the sphere of your duty. 
Then, in her spirit, OvS I believe and say, stay where you are. Yon do not 
reply : you will not ; but to go is your intention, and go you will.” “ I 
will,” said Fowler. ‘‘Very well,” replied his brother; “but the two 
boys ?” “ They are provided for, at least for the present ; by tlie time I 

come back, things may wear a different face,” said he ; “in tlie mean time 
they will have you to loot after them.” “ Ambrose,” returned he, “ I 
will do what I can, but that must be little, for you know how much I am 
engaged. If they go wrong, then, the fault must not be laid to me.” 
“ Certainly not,” said Fowler ; “ but there’s no fear of that, nor do I wish 
to lay a burden on your shoulders which I own belongs to mine.” 
Alas! how often do all men like Fowler, in the very face of error, admit 
the knowledge of their duty. 

Poor Mrs. Fowler was in deep distress when she heard that it was 
settled they were to leave England ; but, as opposition was vain, she made 
the best preparations for the voyage that she was able. The last evening 
that she spent in her once happy home was a most sorrowful one. In that 
spirit of contradiction which appears to another so strange, Fowler had 
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refused to make use of las brother’s house ; preferring to remain to the last 
where only luggage, and various packages, and the waiTt of furniture, made 
all a scene of desolation. He was in high spirits, amusing himself and his 
sons with the inconveniences to which they were thus exposed, and with 
the contrivances he made to counteract them ; and he talked much of 
what they would all do when he returned. The heart of his poor wife was 
full almost to bursting : she strove to appear calm, and even cheerful, but 
the efibrt was vain ; her husband’s light manner served to aggravate her 
sadness, and it was with thankfulness that she saw him leave the fooiii 
to give some final direction. The instant he closed the door she exclaimed, 
‘‘ The time is precious : listen to me, my dear boys, we may not be alone 
again ; write regularly to me, and keep nothing concealed ; this will be 
both a check and an encouragement to you, a comfort and a guide to me. 
We go in the hope of bringing home gold for you ; but recollect there is 
nothing in this world that can weigh against virtue ; that no wealth will 
restore a good character if you shall have lost it, nor add one jot to your 
merit if you have gained a good name ; but as you can meet us, so will be 
our recompense for what we may undergo for your sake, or our dis- 
appointment. Kneel with me in this spot, wliere so often we have said our 
prayer^ tog(ither, and let the thought of your mother be always alive in 
your mind.” The youths sobbed as they took their place beside her, she 
took a hand of each in her own, but whilst the words she was about to say 
trembled on her lips, Fowler hastily opened the door. “ Pshaw !” said 
he. All arose quickly, and the feeling that was thus checked fell back 
heavily on the heart of the unhappy mother. 

The boys and their uncle accompanied them to the vessel in which they 
were to embark. It was only at the last moment that Fowler’s spirits 
faih;d him. ‘‘ Good-bye, both of you,” said h<f ; ‘‘ make yourselves happy 
about us — be good boys ; a few years will soon be over, and then — ” he 
had extended a hand to each, he saw them at the moment ^ distinctly as 
lie liad ever done ; on a sudden a mist separated them, the ^^ole scene had 
disappeared. Was he faint? or had the dim shadow of the future passed 
]>et\vc(;n them, that thus “ a horror of darkness” had come u]>on him ? 
lie that as it might, the feeling faded rapidly away, and if he was not so 
cheerful as before, he was not sad. The poor mother would have pre- 
ferred parting with her sons on shore. There were too many eyes to look 
upon her, too much confusion around her, to allow grief the comfort of 
privacy ; and gri^f, like every other deep feeling, loves best to be alone. 
She pressed them to her heart, to her lips, in silence ; hung; over the vessel’s 
side as they were lowered into the boat, though scarcely able to discern 
them for tears ; saw the waving of their hats as the oars struck the water, 
gave one look of anguish to heaven, and fell fainting into the arms of a pas- 
senger who stood near her. 

The voyage was performed in safety, and the gold fields were reached. 
They had to rough it in many ways. Had Fowler before met with a 
fourth part of the liardships and difficulties he had now to struggle with, 
he would have thought, and thought justly too, that he had cause to 
complain ; as it was, all was overlooked. Gold, gold was before him ; 
and what were hunger and thirst, what the want of the common comforts 
of life, what the constant scenes of vice, the repeated commission of crimes, 
that he was exposed to witness, what the absence of all that marks the 
acknowledgment of a God and Saviour to liiin ? To the one aim he had 
in view every thought, every feeling was directed ; and as success followed 
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lii$ exertions, and that aim was nearly attained, he had no thought to 
bestow on anything^ else. Not so his wife : duty and maternal love filled 
her heart, and when, at the end of two years, they had acquired a sum 
beyond wliat Fowler had named as the extent of his wishes, she urged 
their return. But it was with him as with others, “ much would liave 
more;’’ only one year longer, and he solemnly pledged his word that he 
would quit Australia. Only one year !’* it is a little space of time, but 
\\’ho can surely reckon either upon its duration, or the events it may bring 
forth ? The mother’s heart Jiad borne up bravely for a time, but the Iio})o 
that sickens sheds poison in the breast in which it has been planted. 
For the first year the letters of the two boys had been ver}'^ satisfactory ; 
afterwards ESdward (the younger), complained that lie grew taller than 
strong, and he dwelt more and more upon his mother’s return. AVilliam 
(the elder), wrote regularly for a time, then less so, and his uncle’s report of 
him varied much ; sometimes he mentioned him in terms of the wannest 
praise, at others, he owned he was vexed with him. Mrs. Fowler at- 
tempted to lead her husband’s serious attention to these points, and drawing, 
at the same time, her own inferences from them ; but he was too much 
occupied to give heed to her ; they would soon be in England, and then it 
would be time enough to look into these matters. At length her liealth 
gave way ; she struggled with her illness a few months, and then died. 
Her death was a great trial to Fowler ; he loved her with all tlie tenderness 
he was capable of, and her loss was in every way a misfortune to him. 
Alas! the gold he had got together could neither bring back the faithful 
partner of his days, nor console him for her loss. All was now changed 
to him, and before the year, that year only to which he looked forward, was 
expired, he was on his w^ to England. He lost no time, when he had 

landed, in proceeding to . His first intention was to have gone to the 

house of his brother; but as the cabman who drove him from the station 
took, by mistf^ce, a wrong turn, he had put his head out of the cab to set 
him right, when the name Cooper, Saddler,” over the shop window, met 
his eye. lie instantly got out, discharged the man, and entered the shop. 
“ How surprised will Ned be,” said he ; “ if I can, 1 will pass myself off 
for a customer.” To his regret, only Cooper and his wife were there ; 
they knew him instantly. Where is Ned ?” asked he. The pair looked 
at each other. “ If you will go into ’the jjarlour with my wife,” said 
Cooper, “ I will be with you in a minute or two.” Fowler followed, but 
not without a painful feeling of approaching evil. ‘‘Where is Ned?” 
said he, “ something is amiss; tell me at once?” Mrs. Cooper burst into 
tears. “ Poor boy ! poor fellow 1” sobbed she “ nothing could save him ; 
we did all we could, indeed we did, but it was of no use ; he was in a 
galloping consumption — ^it’^ just three months to-day since he died.” 
(Fowler’s heart sank within him, he could not speak, and the weak but 
kind-hearted woman went on.) “ I watched him as if he had been my 
own son ; but la I what was I, or any one else, to his mother ? Poor thing ! 
lie pined for her, I know he did ; for one day, as I sat by his bedside 
while he was asleep, I touched his hand to feel whether it was cold, for he 
lay so still I could not tell whether he was gone or not, he gave such a 
start, and opened his eyes. ‘ Mother ! mother T said he, * are you come 
at last ?’ It would have moved a heart of stone to see the look he gave 
me, when he found it was only I ; and as I went down stairs, I heard him 
sob. He did not live many days after that.” She might have gone on 
much longer, had not Cooper and George Fowler entered. The meeting 
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between the brothers was sad, and the pair withdrew, powder took alarm. 

1 do not know all,” said he ; “ don’t keep me in suspense : is William, 
too dead?” ‘‘It might be.Avell if he was;” answered George, in a low 
voice. Fowler caught his hand, the other turned away his fUce as ho 
murmured, “ He is a convict in 

It was yet early when Fowler and his brother presented tlicmselves foi* 

entrance at jail. What where his sensations as he followed the 

lieavy step of the turnkey none may presume to describe ; ll(^aveii grant 
that no reader of these pages may know them by experience. The door 
was opened, and father and son once more stood in each other’s presence. 
There was a profound silence. The young man, who was prepared for the 
interview, stood fixed to the spot — stern, sullen, ujimovcd. “ William !” 
groaned the wretched parent, “have you nothing to say to your father?” 
“ Nothing more than you have to say to your son,” said he; “you sowed, 
I reap ; we may blame each other.” “ What do you mean ?” asked 
Fowler, surprised. “ This,” replied he ; “ wliat I am, I am through you ; 
you talked of gold only before you went, you wrote of gold only whilst 
you were away, you set forth gold as the eml and aim of all that was to be 
desired. I caught that love from yon, and gold became my idol, my 
desire. Why should I labour for it till you returned to give it ? 1 took 

it' ay, stole it! and am housed where now you see me.” He remained 
erect, Ins eyes fixed on his father, his manly and youthful limbs clad in die 
felon’s garb, and his head shorn of those bright locks through which his 
mother’s fingers Iiad so often strayed with delight. The thought crossed 
the mind of Fowler, and lie groaned. “ Thank God I your mother cannot 
see this sight.” The young man started, and his eager look demanded an 
explanation. “ Your mother is in her grave,” said Fowler. The colour 
fled from William’s lip and cheek, the muscles of his face began to work, 
and his breast heaved ; in another moment, he covered his face and burst 
into tears. “Oh mother!” cried he, “you, you might have saved me!” 
He stood weeping. “This is the first time he Jias shown any feeling,” 
.said the governor, who was present ; “ let us leave him to himself.” 

Fowler and his brother walked back to the inn in silence ; entering in a 
room, the wretched father threw^imself in a chair, and sat, his eyes on the 
ground. “ George,” said he, at length — his brother stood beside him. — he 
looked up. “Do you remember those words in the Psalms?” said he, 
‘“God gave them their heart’s desire, and sent leanness into their soul ;’ 
God has so dealt wUh me, — so punished my accursed thirst of gold.” 


NIGHT. 

Night, pale goddess I from her ebon throne, 

In ray less majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumb’riiig world. 
Silence, how dead ! and darkness, how profound ! 
Nor eye, nor list’ning ear, an object finds ; 
Creation sleeps, *Tis as the gon’ral pulse 
Of life stood still, and nature made a pause ; 

An awful pause ! prophetic of her end. 

" Young. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 



ScAULV.T Pimpernel. {^AmgalUs atxensis.) 


Every one knows tlie Scarlet Pimpernel, our only wild flower of that 
colour, except the Scarlet Poppy : though there are one or two of ii 
crimson tint, like the Pheasant’s-eye of the corn-field. The Pimpernel 
grows everywhere; on the .sandy lieath among the Furze and Broom, on 
the bank by the road, and especially among the ripening corn, it may be 
seen, on any sunny day, during July and August. It has .some pretty 
Englhsli names, as the Shepherd's Barometer, or the Shepherd's Warning, 
and the Poor-man's Weather-glass. These names are expressive of the 
influence that a moist atmosphere has upon the blossom, which is so 
sensitive, that long before we can be aware of the approach of rain, it 
closes up, and it does not open at all upon a wet or even eloudy day, 
a circumstance which was early noticed by Sir Francis Bacon. It gives^ 
us no warning, however, after the middle of the day, for within two or 
three minutes of two o'clock it closes its petals, which remain folded 
until about seven the next morning. The botanical name is taken from 
a Greek word, signifying, to laugh; because the ancient Greek writers 
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believed it to be a useful medicine in liver complaints, and thus favour- 
able to good and cheerful spirits. Though it is not found in our times, 
to deserve this praise, yet its pleasant aspect and love of sunshine render 
its name a suitable one. A large number of seeds are inclosed in little 
capsules, which, when ripe,' burst open all round transversely, and the 
seeds afford a valuable supply of food to many of our song birds. There 
is a blue variety of this Pimpernel, which, though rare in many places, 
is very abundant in others, especially in Gloucestershire ; and sometimes 
we may find a Pimpernel quite white, with a distinct purplish-pink eye 
in the centre of the blossom. There is also another species, a beautil’ul 
rose-coloured flower, which grows on moist mossy places, and is called 
the Bog Pimpernel. 


CURIOSITIES OF MODi;jN FANATICISM.— No. J. 

Those who have perused tl\e pages of ecclesiastical history have frequently 
met with narratives which' are fitted to excite laughter by the absurdity of 
their details, and tears by the saddening results which they portray. 
Leaving the fanatics of ancient times," we wTll briefly recount some of 
the most remarkable instances of religious imposture which modern 
history offers to our notice. It is hoped that such an account will 
enable those who read it to guard more effectually against the delusions 
into which too many of the simple-minded have fallen, even — yea, espe- 
cially — in this enlightened age. 

In the year 1525 a fanatical sect sprang up in Germany. Its head 
was one Thomas Munzer, who styled himself an inspired prophet. The 
followers of this man were the chosen instruments of God to bring about 
the millennial reign of Christ on earth, by their own account. Visions, 
miracles,, and prophecies were laid claim to, and by these means the 
])easantry were infected with the heresy. Munzer at length took the field. 
Laws and governments Avere to be subverted, for the world was to be 
governed by Christ in person. About five thousand of these deluded 
followers perished in battle. iMunzer Avas executed, and thus the storm 
Avas apparently hushed. 

Not long afterAvards, John Bockholt headed a similar delusion in AVest- 
phalia. He had drettms and visions in abundance. Munster, Avhich he 
seized, Avas to be the capital of a ncAv spiritual kingdom. All things Avere 
to be in common^ and civil magistra.tes were declared totally needless. 
Even men of learning joined this fanatic. Bockholt married eleven Avives, 
and Avent naked through tlfe streets of Munster. To give a specimen of 
the mad enthusiasiti of this sect, seven men and fiveAvomen met in a private 
house. One of the men, after praying for four hours, threw his clothes 
into the fire, and commanded his companions to do the same. They 
then paraded the streets, crying, “ Wo ! avo ! avo to Babylon ! ” and the 
like. When taken before a magistrate, they refused to put on their 
clothes, saying, ‘‘We are the naked truth.” Bockholt’s reign, however, 
Avas of short duration. A protracted siege reduced Munster ; and he 
and many of his folloAvers were put to death. But, to quote the Words 
of an ecclesiastical historian, “ in almost all the countries of Europe an 
unspeakable number of these wretches preferred death in its worst forms 
to a retractation of their errors. Neither the vicAV of the flames kindled 
to consume them, nor the ignominy of the gibbet, nor the terrors of 
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the sword, could shake their invincible but ill-placed constancy, or induce 
them to abandon tenets that appeared dearer to them than life and all its 
enjoyments/* 

III 1760, was born in Newfoundland, a noted fanatic, Hichard Brothers. 
He tells us he “ had always a presentiment* of being sometime or other 
very great.” About the year 1790 his eccentricities first developed 
themselves conspicuously. He soon became a public character ; persons 
of quality and fortune crow'ded to him ; and a learned member of par- 
liament defended his cause both in the senate and from the press. Some 
of his blasjihemies are too gross for republication. His visions had 
made him acquainted with the fact that his ancestors had been Jews, 
though “ separated from that race for fifteen hundred years — such a length 
of time as to make lliem forget they ever belonged to the name.” lie 
was to be the ‘‘prince and restorer of the eTews by the year 1798.* 
London was to bo destroyed in 1791 ; and when the appointed time 
hail passed, it was his interposition Aat had saved the doomed city. But 
for this mer(!iful act, “London would have formed a great bay or inlet of the 
channel ; all the land between Windsor and the Downs would have been 
sunk, including a distance of eighteen miles on each side, to the depth of 
seventy fathoms, that no •traces of the city might be ever found.” In 
a vision he saw “ the Queen of England coming towards ** him, “ slow, 
trembling, and afraid.** This was communicated to AVilliam Bitt in the 
month called June 1792. He also saw the king rise from his throne, 
and humbly send him “ a most magnificent star.’* This symbolical action 
puzzled the })ropliet, but its signification wits “ revealed ” to him. In form- 
ation of this important vision was forwarded “to the king, queen, and 
chancellor of tlie exchequer ” through the medium of “ the penny post- 
ofRcii,” “ according to the directions I received on tliat head by revelation,*’ 
says this madman. Brothers went to the House of Commons to prophesy 
to the members, and to direct them, as their true “ king and minister 
of state,” how to avoid the looming storm wliich he foresaw. But, strange 
to say, he was treated with what he deemed, “in such a public place 
particularly, unfeeling contempt and incivility.” At length he was 
placed in a fitting palace for such a king — a lunatic asylum. 

In 1766, Ann Lee — an Englishwoman, deranged both physically and 
mentally — ^began to publish her insane ravings in North America. She, 
too, had visions and revelations. She declared herself to be the woman 
clothed with the sun, spoken of in the Apocalypse. She was the mother 
and ^leader of the elect ; had the gift of tongues ; could hold converse 
with the dead, and should ascend to heaven in the twinkling of an eye 
without dying. But the last part of this string of absurdities was at 
all events false, for she did-die. A few years ago several thousand of her 
followers existed in America ; how many there are at present we cannot 
say. 

Jemima Wilkinson was contemporaiy with Ann Lee, North America 
was also the scene of her fanatical vagaries. She had actually died 
once by her own account. She was perfect ; knew all things by imme- 
diate revelation ; was a prophetess ; could heal all diseases ; and read 
the hearts of others. Want of faith was the cause of the ill success of 
those who were unhealed by her. All who did not believe in her should 
perish. She should live a thousand years, and then should not die, 
but be translated. She advocated a community of goods. She could 
walk upon the water ; but in this she failed. She could raise the dead ; 
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but the corpse that she tried upon was obstinate, and would not be 
restored to life. She died herself in 1819. A few years ago, she, too, 
had disciples in the United States, who maintained that she had only 
left them for a time, and w'ould return. Whether they have tired of 
W’aiting or not we do not know. - 

A female named Buchan raised a ferment in Scotland in the latter 
half of the last century. Her pretensions bore a similarity to those 
of the two last-recorded fanatics. 8he professed to, be immortal; and 
those who believed in her were to possess this immunity from death also. - 

111 about the year 1750 Joanna Southcote was born in Devonshire. 
In early life, and until nearly forty years of age, she lived in obscurity. 
Becoming acquainted with a man named Sanderson, who laid claim to 
prophetic powers, she gradually imbibed a similar notion. Uneducated 
and coarse-minded, her effusions, whether in prose or verse, were rude 
essays ; but her influence extended, and she realized considerable suras 
by selling seals, which were to insure the salvation of their purchasers. 
SJiarp, an eminent engraver, who had adopted her delusions, invited her 
to London. Here she continued to publish pamphlets containing her 
absurd reveries. Those who opposed her she denounced in violent terms. 
In the last year of her life she lived secluded^ and gave out that she 
was with child oi the Holy Ghost. She w'as to be tlie mother of tlui 
Shiloh promised to Jacob: this should be the second coming of Christ. 
The time of her delivery w^as fixed for the 19th of October, 1814, at 
midnight. An elegant and expensive cradle was made ; and her follow^ers, 
said to have numbered one hundred thousand, were in wild excitement. 
Kumbers assembled at the appointed time in the street in which she 
resided ; and when midnight iiad passed, they only dispersed when fold 
that the prophetess w'as iji a trance. On the 27th of the following 
December she died, having declan?d a short time previously that if she 
was deceived, she w^as at all events misled by some spirit, either good 
or bad.” Her disciples refused to inter the corpse, believing that she 
w'as not dead, or that she would return to life again. But decomposition 
commenced its painful work. Reluctantly they consented to an examina- 
tion of the body, and then it was found that dropsy w^as the cause of the 
appearance which had been attributed to pregnancy. But her deluded 
followers still clung to the hope that their prophetess would reappear, 
and formed themselves into a society. Wonderful credulity! — a number 
of the disciples of this gross system are still to be met with. 

We will now proceed to cases of recent occurrence, and especially t0*thc 
monster imposture — Mormonism. 

Robert Matthew's was a native of the state of New York, and in early 
life liis aptitude for mechanical pursuits brought him constant and 
profitable employment. Having previously given proof that he w'as a 
man of eccentric character, in the year 1829 his conduct became intolerably 
irregular. His employer was compelled to discharge him from his service. 
Matthews then commenced open-air preaching in a vociferous style ; and, 
assisted by a convert, bore a flag through the streets, on which was 
inscribed, “Rally round the Standard of Truth.” But his incoherent 
rhapsodies made little impression on his auditors. He then commenced 
a missionary career, and penetrated to tlie wilds of Arkansas. Recrossing 
the Mississippi he roamed through Tennessee to Georgia, wliere he was 
imprisoned as a disturber of the peace. Released from confinement he 
betook himself to his old haunts. In May 1832, he began that part 
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of his career which more immediately concerns us. In that month, 
Matthews, who was tall of stature, and wore a beard, introduced himself to 
two opulent merchants in New York, who were themselves religious 
enthusiasts. He appears to have had the astounding audacity to represent 
himself as God, or Christ. The impostor took up his abode in the 
elegantly-furnished house of one of the merchants, and lived in splendid 
style. Ilis entertainer washed his feet. The female relations of the 
family were dismissed. His wardrobe M^as ample and expensive, and he 
preached in elegant robes. 

Faring thus sumptuously, Matthews was in nowise eager to appear 
in public. Ilis ministrations were confined to select companies ; and if 
any one presumed to interrogate him, he flew into a violent passion, 
and said that he came not to be questioned, but to preach. The friends 
of the merchant at length interfered, and had the prophet and his dupe 
consigned to a lunatic asylum. But Matthews appeared perfectly sane 
when examined, and he was released. 

Pierson— the other merchant dupe — now took the prophet under his 
roof. Tn 1833 he went to reside with a family at some distance from 
New York, through the solicitations of Pierson, who afterwards became 
himself a resident in the family. Here the irregular habits of tJie prophet 
occiisioned great inconvenience to the lady of the housp. She complained 
that he always took the meal-time to preach. But still liis wants wore 
munificently supplied. Even his future needs were provided for by the 
gift of a heritable property. His wife received a regular income, and 
several of his children resided with him. 

A crisis was at hand; the bubble burst. Folger — in whose house 
Mattliews and Pierson resided — was compelled to be often absent from 
home. Matthews ruled with a rod of iron. The dietary of the house 
was idaced under stringent regulations. At length Pierson’s health began 
to fail, but no medical man was allowed to visit him. He was found 
dead in bed. Ilis heirs raised an action to procure the property which 
Matthews had duped his victim of; and the prophet behaved so nefa- 
riously that Folger turned him out of doors. 

But this was not all. IVIatthews was accused of swindling, and of 
poisoning Pierson. The first trial came on in 1834, but was qmished, 
probably through Folger’s shame of a public prosecution. The trial for 
murder failed, througli the disagreement of the medical men who examined 
Pierson, some alleging that he had been poisoned, others that he had 
iiQi. But he did not wholly escape. He was found guilty of an assault 
upon his daughter, and was condemned to three months’ imprisonment. 
What has since become of this arrant impostor, we are unable to tell. 

In the year 1838 a^fanatical disturbance was raised in Kent by a 
madman named Thoms. Ilis pretensions seem to have produced a general 
opinion in the peasantry round Canterbury that he was either the Saviour, 
or a being of the .same order, and sent for similar purposes. He denounced 
the gentry as oppressors, and talked of portioning their estates into farms 
for his followers. He represented himself as invincible — neither bullets 
nor weapons could hurt him or his adherents. Having got together a band 
of folIoAvers, and refusing to surrender, the assistance of the military was 
called in, and the result was that Thoms and some of his party were 
killed, after he had shot a young officer, who had casually accompanied 
the soldiers. He had killed a constable on the preceding day. Strange 
to say, the deluded peasantry seem to have expected that Thoms would 
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rise again, and money was offered for a lock of his hair and a fragment 
of the blood-stained sliirt in which he died. 

A number of years ago a young man named Joseph Smith was a 
money-digger in the United States. It is a general belief in some parts of 
that country that large sums of money and masses of bullion have been 
buried in the ground. Even in this occupation he appears to Iiave 
exhibited his craft, or superstition, by using a divining stone for the 
discovery of the hidden treasures. Whilst thus engaged, he professes 
to have received several revelations from heaven. One, the first, made 
him acquainted with the marvellous facts that all his sins were forgiven f 
that the world was in error on religious matters ; anti that the trutli 
should be made known to him in due time. Three years afterwards 
an angel appeared to him three times in one night, and came again on 
the following morning. This supernatural visitor made numerous revela- 
tions to him, and informed him where to find certain gold plates which 
were hidden in the earth. In the specified place Smith tells us he found a 
stone chest containing these plates, on which w^as graven the Book of 
Mormon. The chest contained also the Urim and Thnminirn ; two 
transparent stones, set in the rim of a bow, which was to give “ revelation 
of things distant, or of things past or future.** This took place in 1823. 
Four years afterwards the angel of the Lord gave these records into 
his liands. By the aid of the Urim and Thummim, and by inspiration, 
they were translated; and in 1830 the version was published. Converts 
were soon multiplied ; and in June of this year a “ revelation** was given 
that the elders should go on missionary tours, two by two, and meet 
at a fixed time, to choose a site for a temple, and to found a “new 
Jerusalem.** They selected a spot in Jackson County, Missouri, and 
twelve hundred converts soon collected. Here tlie inhabitants of the 
country rose up against the fanatics, and finally ejected them in May, 1834. 
They then migrated to Illinois, and founded the city of Nauvoo, on a 
bend of the Mississippi. Here they spent a million of dollars on a temple 
of polished white limestone. Prosperity seemed now to smile upon Smith. 
In 1 844 his followers declared that they numbered a hundred thousand 
in the United States. But trouble was at hand. Disturbances arose, 
and became so threatening that the Governor of Illinois came in to quell 
them. Smith was imprisoned, and in June, 1844, was shot by a mob 
who broke into his prison. He was only thirty-eight years of age. 

The Mormons now crossed the Mississippi, and started for the Great 
Salt Lake Valley ; and in 1846 came to the site of the city of Deseret. 
In 1852 their city had a population of about thirty thousand. In fliis 
territory — which is called Utah — they still are, having a Mormon repre- 
sentative in the lower House of Congress; a Mormon Governor of Utah, 
appointed by the President of the United States ; a Mormon Lieutenant- 
Governor, and a Mormon Secrctary-of-State. 

A short account of the doctrines and practices of this sect, and of its 
founders, shall conclude our narrative. The Book of Mormon professes 
to be a record of the Nephites, the Lamanites, and the Jaredites. The 
Nephites, a branch of the tribe of Joseph, migrated to America about 
six hundred years before the Christian era, and were the progenitors 
of the American Indians. In about the fourth or fifth century one of 
the prophets of this race, named Mormon, wrote the book called by his 
name, and his son Moroni was directed to depqsit the record in the ground. 
Smith, however, gave a different derivation of the title, and a very original 
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Bpecimen of philology it is. He derived it from the English wore, and 
the Egyptian wo;^, which, he tells us, means good; so that the literal 
meaning is more good, A more good philological manufacture than this 
is not to be met with every day ! 

The Mormonites profess to believe the sacred Scriptures, as well as 
tho Book of Mormon. They practise polygamy, and in the report of the 
Judges of the Utah territory to the President of the United States, we find 
it stated that the governor was seen riding through the streets of the city 
in an omnibus, with a large company of his wives, more than two-thirds 
of whom had infants in their arms — a sure sign that the evil is increasing. 
It is not uncommon to find two or more sisters married to the same 
man ; and in one instance, at least, a mother and her two daughters are 
among the wives of a leading member of the church.” 

Fifty-one gentlemen of Palmyra, New York, and eleven of Manchester, 
and others, who had often laboured for days in company with the Smiths, 
all bear witness that they are unworthy of credit. Joseph Smith and 
his father are especially denounced as addicted to vicious habits. Smith 
was a drunkard and a liar. 

One specimen of his erudition will suffice. The Bev. TI. Caswall 
visited Nauvoo in 1842, and provided himself with an old manuscript 
book. He had an interview with Smith. “ I handed the book to the 
prophet,” he says, and begged him to explain its contents. lie asked me 
if I had any idea of its meaning. I replied that 1 believed it to be a 
Greek Psalter, but that I should like to hear his opinion. ‘ No,’ he 
said, ‘ it ain’t Greek at all, except, perhaps, a few words. What ain’t 
Greek is Egyptian, and what ain’t Egyptian is Greek. This book is 
very valuable. It is a dictionary of Egyptian hieroglyphics.’ Pointing 
to the capital letters at the commencement of each verse, he said, ‘ Them 
figures is Egyptian hieroglyphics, and them which follows is the inter- 
pretation of the hieroglyphics, written in the reformed Egyptian. T’hem 
characters is like the letters that was engraved on the golden pljites.’ ” 

^ The origin of the Book of Mormon is known. It is founded on an 
historical romance, written by an American named Spauldings and 
entitled ‘ The Manuscript Found.’ This fell into the hanii of a friend 
of Smith’s in its manuscript state, and was afterwards transmuted into 
precious metal — golden plates. 


A DISTINCTION. 

There is a committee, or board, appointed by certain sects of Dissenters, 
which holds its sittings.-in London, to manage their joint concerns. A 
dissenting minister, who was suffering under the tyranny of this ‘‘ board,” 
observed once to Kowland Hill, that “ for his part he did not see tho 
difference between a board and a bench,” — meaning that the rule of the 
board was as stringent as that of the Bishops. “ Pardon me, my friend,” 
replied Howland Kill, “ I will point you out a most essential difference 
between the two — a board is a bench that has no legs to stand upon.” 
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in order to lessen the risk of detection. In the Ethnological room, 
in the British Museum,* is an interesting model of a gang of Thugs 
engaged in carrying but^their terrible work : it consists of four groups ; 
in the first, they are journeying with a party of travellers, throwing 
them off their guard by their frank and easy manner : in this they 
easily succeed, as the task of winning the confidence and esteem of 
strangers is entrusted to the most adroit and experienced of the band : 
in thc^ second, they are strangling their late unsuspecting friends, throwing 
the roonial over their necks from behind ; in the third, they are bur)"- 
ing their victims ; in the fourth, sitting round and dividing the spoil. 
Some of our readers may also remember to have seen in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, a small model of the Thug murderers, consisting 
of five groups. In the first, they are sitting smoking and conversing 
with the traveller ; in , the second, is shown an unsuccessful attempt 
to strangle a horseman, who has become alarmed in time and cut down 
one of the Thugs with his sword; in the third, they are putting a 
corpse into a well (this is the usual way of disposing of the bodies 
of their victims in Oude), previously mutilating the features with a 
knife in order to prevent their recognition ; in the fourth, they are 
strangling a rider on horseback ; in the fifth, they are despatching a 
pedlar, who has been tripped up and fallen on his face ; and being 
pressed down by the weight of his pack, becomes an easy prey. It 
should be added, that hanging up close by was a carpet by some re- 
claimed Thugs in the East India Company's School of Industry, at 
Jabbulpoor. 

Having thus acquainted the reader with the kind of pei*sons concerning 
M horn he is to expect some account, we now proceed to give him some 
further particulars about these very singular people. 

With respect to their history, it will be needless here to enter into, any 
lengthened disquisition. Tliey claim a high antiquity ; some suppose 
that there is a connexion between them and the Druses of Mount 
Lebanon, and the assassins of Tyria and Persia, All the operations 
of Thuggee are said to be sculptured in the caves of Ellora, near 
Aurungabad. From the sixteenth century, various dim rumours of this 
dark system had been in circulation, and some accounts had reached 
Europe concerning it; but no adequate idea was entertained of their 
numbers and organization till 1831, when a large gang having been 
apprehended, Lord William Bentinck set on foot measures to suppress 
them. Captain Sleeman w^as appointed Superintendent, with several 
assistants, to each of w hom a section of India was assigned, and by 
their exertions the system has to a g^eat extent been put down. Some 
of every gang were admitted as approvers, or king’s evidence, their 
depositions taken down ^in different parts of India, and comparison 
made of their various accounts. An official volume has been pub- 
lished, in 1836, by the authorities of Calcutta, containing among other 
points, translations of a series of conversations with the chief approvers, 
a vocabulary of Thug w^ords, and the evidence as reported of many 
of the murders j* From these documents, and some other sources, the 

• From this the woodcuts have been designed. 

t This work is compiled by Captain Sleeman. Its title is ^ Ramaseeana ; 
or a Vocabulary of the Peculiar Language used by the Thugs, with an 
Introduction and Appendix descriptive of the system pursued by that Fra- 
ternity ; and of the measures which have been adopted by the Supreme 
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materials for this account have been derived ; so that the reader may 
make sure that, though he may find some strange and startling dis- 
closures in the course of the following pages, no statement is put forward 
which does not rest on the most authentic evidence. 

A very few statistics may first be given, in order to afford some idea 
of the extent to which the system has been carried. It appears that 
from 1826 to 1840, about 3,655 had been tried on suspicion of being 
engaged in these murders, of whom 466 were sentenced to death, 
1,504 to transportation, 933 to imprisonment for life. It may be men- 
tioned that one way of testing the accuracy of the information given 
was by disinterring the bodies: in some cases tried in 1834-5, there 
were 206 prisoners, 440 victims, of whom no less than 390 were found 
buried as the Thugs described. The number of assassinations com- 
mitted by the leading men among them would appear incredible, did 
we not remember that their whole lives had been devoted to this work : 
thus Buhrum in 40 years had perpetrated 931 murders ; Futty Khan 
508 in twenty years ; liumzaum had been connected with 604 cases 
of murder; Imambuz the Black with 340; Hyder with 322; Dhusoo 
witli 350. A map was also constructed of a piirt of the kingdom of 
Oude, and the ‘‘ bails/* or places where the Thugs have committed 
their murders, marked with black spots: its accuracy was tested by 
the repeated cross-examination of 20 Thugs who had confessed their 
crimes, and there were found to be no less than 274 of these spots 
in 1,406 miles, giving one for about 5f miles, from the greater number 
of which the skulls and skeletons of the unhappy victims were still to 
be dug up. 

Such a wholesale destruction of human life would seem impossible 
to have been long carried on without discovery, and yet some of my 
readers may have friends in India who have never mentioned the subject 
to them ; nay, possibly, may have been in India themselves without 
coming into known contact with any of these assassins ; but before 
any are inclined to disbelieve on these grounds, let me put before 
them the following account of Captain Sleeman’s own experience in 
the matter. 

“ While I was,** he says, in the civil charge of the district of 
Nursingpore, in the valley of tlie Nerbuddha, in the years 1822-4, no 
ordinary theft or robbery could be committed without my becoming 
accpiaintcd with it, nor was there a robber, or a thief of the ordinary 
kind in the district, with whose character I had not become acquainted 
in the discharge of my duty as a magistrate ; and if any man had then 
told me that a gang of assassins by profession resided in the village 
of Kundelee, not 400 yards from my Court, and that the extensive 
groves of the village of Mundesur, only one stage from me on the 
road to Sauger and Bhopaul, was one of the greatest beles, or places 
of murder, in all India, and that large gangs from Ilindostan and 
the Deccan used to rendezvous in these groves, remain in them for 

Government of India for its Suppression.’ It is rather a difficult book 
to obtain. There is no copy at the British Museum ; the only one I know 
of, in London, is in the library of the East India House. Another volume 
has also been published, containing the reports of the various officers, up 
to X840. There is a paper by Dr. Sherwood, in vol. xiii. of the ‘Asiatic 
Researches ;* and an interesting article in th6 ‘Edinburgh Review,* vol. bdv., 
1837, to which wo have to acknowledge our obligations. ^ 
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many days together, and carry on tlieir dreadful trade all along the 
lines of road that pass by and branch off from them, with the know- 
ledge and connivance of the two landholders by whose ancestors these 
groves had been planted, I should have thouglit him a madman — and 
yet nothing could have been more true. The bodies of a hundred 
travellers lie buried around the groves of murderers; and a gang of 
assassins lived in and about the village of Kundelee while I was magis- 
trate of the district, and extended their depredations to the cities of 
Poonah and Hyderabad.” 



Thuos Burying thb:ir Victim. 


As a further illustration of their secrecy, it may be mentioned tliat 
one of the officers, employed by the British Government in suppress- 
ing Thuggee in the Deccan, was surprised to recognise a noted Thug 
in the person of one of the most respectable linen-drapers in the canton- 
ments of Hingolee. Tiiis person was so well conducted that he had 
won the esteem of all ^he gentlemen at the station, who used to assist 
him in procuring passports for his goods on their way to Bombay, 
yet he was carrying on his trade of murder up to the very day of his 
arrest, being connected with gangs on all the roads around and close 
to the cantonments ; and while pretending to be proceeding to Bombay 
on mercantile enterprises, he was leading out his assassins to strangle 
unsuspecting travellers. From the account which he gave of himself 
when arrested, the following extract may be of interest. After men- 
tioning various details of his murders, and noticing several Thugs, 
one of whom actually resided in the bazaar of the 5th Regiment where 
he served a Captain Scott, he says : — 

“A^ny skilful party might have had three or four aftkirs every niglit 
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without any one being the wiser for* it. People know not what Thug- 
gee was, nor what kind of people Thugs were. Travellers were fre- 
quently reported to have been murdered by robbers ; but people tliought 
tiie robbers must be in the jungles, and never dreamed that they were 
murdered by the men they saw every day about them. I never in- 
vited a Thug to my house, nor did I ever expose any of the articles 
obtained in Thuggee for sale. I was mucli respected by the people 
of the town and cantonments, and never suspected till arrested.** 


ALUM. 

Alum is a substance extensively used in medicine, and in the process 
of dyeing and printing. TJie alum which. is mentioned by ancient writers 
is not the same as that in use at the present day ; for it was most probably 
a natural formation, a vitriolic earth, generated in certain mines and other 
similar places ; indeed we do not find Juiy alum or vitriol works mentioned 
by the ancients. The period at which the manufacture of alum was first 
introduced into Europe is not accurately kno^vn; but it was most probably 
brought fi’om the East, in the fifteenth century, when we find alum-works 
established in Italy at Tolfa, about six miles from Civita Vecebia : these 
works are still in operation, and the method pursued there is very similar to 
that in use in England and Scotland. Indeed, it was from these very 
wwks that the manufacture was originally brought into this country ; and 
the history of its introduction is curious enough. Sir Thomas Chaloner, 
w’hen staying in Italy at the latter part of the fifteenth century, was taken 
over the alum-works at Tolfa: while inspecting them, he was struck with 
the similarity of the shale from which the alum was extracted to that which 
existed on certain parts of his own estate in Yorkshire, near Whitby. As 
lie felt quite certain that the earth was of the same description, he deter- 
mined to engage some of the men employed at Tolfa, and take them back 
w ith liim to England, with a view to setting up an alum manufactory on 
his own estate. With some difficulty he persuaded some of the men to 
come over, under promise of very high pay, and immediately set up the 
first alum-works which this country had seen. They proved jJferfectly 
successful ; but Pius II., w'ho then filled the papal chair, and who had 
hitherto had a monopoly of the alum trade in Italy and Europe, feeling 
indignant that the papal revenues should be lessened by competition with 
a private individual, ordered him to stop the works on pain of excommuni- 
cation. Sir Thomas, however, continued, them, and incurred the full 
penalties of the Pope’s wrath ; but, notwithstanding tliis, the works con- 
tinued to prosper, and we have never heard that the family of the Chaloners 
was otherwise than wealthy and prosperous for centuries afterwards. 

As we have said, the first alum-works opened in England were near 
Whitby. In order to explain the process of the manufacture, we will 
describe one of these works which we went over a few months ago. The 
process in all tlie works is in all essential points the same, although there is 
a slight difference in the detail in some of them. 

Imagine yourself then, gentle reader, on the summit of a cliff some six 
hundred feet above the level of the sea ; the ocean extending far away in 
front, and a series of bold headlands stretching out on the right hand and 
on the left. The extreme face and edge, or “cap,” of the cliff has been 
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all removed, and you are standing in the midst of a large excavation, with 
masses of rock and heaps of alum shale lying around you. Several of 
these heaps are slowly smouldering away ; for the process of burning is a 
very slow one, and a single heap will burn for three or four months. They 
are formed by making a layer of brushwood, about four feet high, and piling 
the shale on the top of it to the height of ninety or one hundred feet. 
When the schist has been sufficiently calcined, it is removed by means of 
wheelbarrows, of a peculiar construction, and so nicely balanced that a man 
can wheel a much heavier load than with any ordinary barrow. It is then 
thrown into pits of water, where it is left for some time, till the water is 
fully impregnated ; the liquor is then drawn off, and the calcined schist 
goes through another process, precisely similar, in order to get all the 
virtue out of it. The liquor is then carried off by means of a covered 
trough, which traverses the side of the cliff to the works below. Here it is 
run into cisterns, where it is mixed with sulphate of lime, iron, and earth ; 
it is afterwards drawn off into pans and boiled, in order to conc6ntrate the 
liquor. This latter process it undergoes for several days ; a solution of 
muriate of potash being put every morning into the pans. When the 
liquor has been boiled for a sufficient time, it is put into leaden cisterns 
with water, in order to make a saturated solution ; - when cool it is run off 
into casks. The liquor, when in these casks, rapidly crystallizes, the 
crystals being of a pyramidal shape ; the sides and ends of the casks are 
covered with a thick covering of alum, the inside of which is thickly 
clustered with pendent crystals, exceedingly brittle, but of a very beautiful 
appearance. When the process of crystallization has been completed, the 
staves are taken off, and the alum split open by a few blows with a pick ; 
it is then broken up into square blocks, ready for packing ; and in this state 
it is sent on board ship to proceed to its destination. 

The chemical components of alum are — 


Sulphuric acid 
Alumina 
Potash 
Earth 


34*4 

107 

9-6 

45-3 


and it is calculated that it takes one hundred and thirty tons of calcined 
schist to make one ton of alum. There are large alum-works now near 
Glasgow. 


The statue of Queen Elizabeth over the Fleet-street doorway of St. Dun- 
stan’s in the West originally stood on the west front of Ludgate. It 
is the only known relic remaining of any of the city gates ; for Temple 
Bar was only a bar to mark the liberties of the city without the walls. 
Hence that nuisance Temple Bar has not antiquity to recommend its 
preservation. 


CLUB GOSSIP. 

** They ’ll sit by the fire, and presume to know 
What *8 done in the Capitol : who ’s like to rise, 

Who thrives, and who declines ; side factions ; and give out 
Conjectural marriages ; making parties strong, 

And feebling such as stand no? in their liking.” 


SHAKSPEAftE. 
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SOUTHSEA. 



SoLTiiSEA, which was once but an appendage to Portsmoutli, a mere 
drill-ground for a vast garrison, is now one of the most agreeable watoriiig- 
l)laces on our southern coast. Though differing in aspect from most 
places of summer resort — since it has neither tlie dearly-prized ‘ white 
clifis ” of Kent, the verdure fringing the “ silver sea ” of Devonshire, the 
tints that paint the west, nor the stern rocks of the north it is invest^l 
with a deeper interest than most watering-places, from its being the head- 
quarters of England’s gallant navy. 

The harbour runs up between Portsea and Gosport, but from the 
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Esplanade at Southsea one of the finest sights possible is afibrded by the 
view of Spithead, where the noblest vessels in the world ride at anchor. 
Beyond, lies the Isle of Wight, exquisitely wooded, and of charming 
hue from the light and shade upon its hills; the foreground gay in 
summer time with fleets of graceful yachts, the nursery of British 
seamen ; while far away in the offing, with sunlight^ on their sails, are 
the homeward and outward bound ships, watched by many a loving heart 
and anxious eye from* the shore. 

Spithead is about twenty miles in length, and in some places three 
in breadth : it is (lapable of containing tlie whole navy of England. 
It takes its name from a sandbank which extends from the right side, 
of the harbour running towards Southsea, and ending in a point which 
is called Spithead, or the head of the Spit. 

As a bathing-place, independent of the interest of its neighbourhood, 
Southsea possesses great advantages. The fine open beach afibrds 
delightful sea-bathing; its gravelly soil, mixed with sand, extends to 
the length of half a mile, and the air, although fresh and breezy, is, in 
a manner, moderated by the protection afforded it from the op^josite shores 
of the Isle of Wight. 

The Clarence Esplanade, three-quarters of a mile long, affords a 
charming walk for summer visitors; the public rooms at the west end 
being filled with loungers, and frequently enlivened by one of the 
numerous military bands from the garrison. Those rooms are supplied 
with most of the daily papers, and are called the King^s Booms, in honour 
of William IV., who visited them in 1824. They are about five minutes’ 
walk from Portsmouth, and within view of all the Soutlisea terraces. 
In the same building are warm, show'cr, and vapour baths. The sea- 
bathing machines are drawn up along the shore close by, and, in eoiise- 
queiice of the boldness of the beach, they do not proceed two yards 
before there is sufficient depth for bathing. Close behind the rooms the 
anchor of the renowned ship the “ Victory ” has been placed ; it marks 
the spot from which Nelson embarked when he left the shores of England 
for ever. At the commencement of the Esplanade, two statues of Nelson 
and Wellington have been erected; tl>ey are the gifts of Lord Frederick 
Fitzclarenoe to the town. 

Nothing oan be more cheering on a brilliant summer’s day at Southsea 
than a regatta Hundreds of yachts and their satellites career over 

the shining waters; crowds of gaily-dressed ladies, and officers in the 
brilliant uniforms of the array and navy, step daintily into their pleasure 
boats, that they may have a better view of the eager race from the sea. 
The fleet is in holiday attire, and, lo 1 in the glow of the sun, there sweeps 
along the Solent the graceful barge of ^ our own dear Island Queen, who 
loves to see her people in their holiday attire, and who, despite her regal 
state, hath that freshness of girlhood about her that brings a smile to her 
lip and a light upon her cheek, whenever she comes among us to view, 
and it may be to share, our pastime. Hark to the cheers from the manned 
yards of that magnificieiit three-decker; and listen — some loyal soldier 
has spoken, and tlie band at the Rooms changes its lively air for the 
solemn, stirring anthem of “ God Save the Queen !” 

But mayhap some may long for a breezy walk from all this bustle ; 
if so, on — along the Esplanade to Soutlisea Castle, one of the minor 
defences of Old England. Oh I never in our day may those bristling guns 
open their fiery throats Upon an invader I 
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In llie time of Henry VIII. this a “ryght goodlie and warlike 
castell the “ blutf king” personally . superintending the fortifications 
thereof, and in the tKirty-sixth year of his reign he encamped his forces 
near the Castle and reviewed them in person. Charles II. surrounded 
the building with' a fort, and the whole has been put into coinprete order 
since the Hanoverian succession. 

Southsca Common was in olden time the scene of many a stirring 
pageant. Here, in May 1475, Edward IV. reviewed an army of thirty 
thousand men ; here Henry VI 11., after reviewing his troops, encamped 
tliem to watch the French, who, however, contented themselves with 
plundering the Isle of Wight, and then retired from tlie cannonade 
of the English fleet, commanded by Lord Lisle in the “Great Harry;” 
here, in 1628, the armament against Rochelle being appointed to 
assemble at Portsmouth, the troojis lay in camp ; and here the wretched 
murderer Felton was hung in chains the .same year.* The traces of a large 
camp formed in the last century by the Duke of Richmond are still visible 
beyond the Castle ; and it is not improbable that on .some future day the 
plain may again present the appearance of “the tented field” for the 
training of militia. 

Those wlio have studied the geology of Portsmouth and its neighbour- 
hood, aflirm that, in the earlier period of its investment by the inhabitants 
of l‘«)rclu‘stcr, tlio ground, which till within a few years was covered with 
furze, was a vast forest, as is exemplified in the remains of roots of trees now 
found below the low-water mark, the sea having encroached upon the shore. 

Although it is apart from our purpose to dwell on scientific matters, it 
is, we think, deeply interesting to compare the present aspect of Southsea 
with its appearance when King Harry, “ mounted on a stately charger, 
wJiose head-stall, reins, and stirrups were studded and embossed with gold, 
rode from the town of Portsmouth to Southsea Castle, where lie rested on 
his way lo the camp. He wore on liis head a black bonnet and white 
feather, and was dressed in a jacket of cloth of gold and a surcoat or 
gown of brown velvet, with breeches and hose of white silk.” Henchmen 
and lact|ue)"s, jiages and grooms in royal liveries, attended on foot ; the 
Duke of Suffolk and the kiiig’.s master of the horse rode on the right and 
left of the; monarch, and lancemen and pikemen and gunners followed in 
the wake. Stretching along St. Helen’s roads was the French fleet under 
topsails, and off “ No Man’s Land” were four other galleys, firing away 
at tlie Eiigli.sh fleet lying at Spithead. 

Now, to take np a position — lieside, for instance, the Clai*ence Testi- 
monial! -and fancy this “goodlie pageant” sweeping through the portal, 
.since replaced by King William’s Gate, is, we take it, soinetliing to 
iijtcrest us in a morning’s saunterings about Southsea. 

Three miles from tlie Castle is Fort Cumberland, capable of containing 
four thousand troops, mounting a hundred pieces of ordnance, and so 
arranged with secret passages that soldiers may move unharmed from 
one angle of the fort to another. To the citizen, accustomed only to the 
din of commercial thoroughfares, or to the quiet country gentleman, whose 
knowledge of “ gunnery*' is limited to the use of his fowling-piece, these 

* See account of tho murder of the Buko of Buckingham in the i>aper on 
^‘Portsmouth,” in Number 60. 

+ On the Common at Southsea, the inhabitants of Portsmouth have erected 
a Testimonial in honour of Lord Frederick Fitzclarence. The structure is 
very elegant, but loses its importance by being placed on so great an expanse 
of level ground. 
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localities are curious, as affording, opportunities of viewing the practice of 
tlie marine artillery of England, and the more modern invention of the 
Minie rifle. * 

Southsea is noted for the salubrity of its air, and it is to be deplored 
that the freshness of its sea-breezes should be counteracted by the 
inodorous condition of its narrow thoroughfares. In passing from the 
terraces facing the ramparts to those bordering the sea, let no one 
venture thither vid the streets. Take the Common, stranger, for the 
atmosphere of the byways is pestilential for want of some autliorify by 
which to clear the very pavement of the filth accumulated there. Where 
the fault lies, is not for me to say : it is sufficient that it is so ; that every one 
complains of the nuisance, and that no one seems empowered to remedy it. 

There are balls at the Southsea Rooms ” in the evening. Even the 
winter has its season ; and it is surprising that in so large and fluctuating 
a community there should be no appointed master of the ceremonies, an 
official much needed. 

Pleasant it is in a clear summer morning to sit in tlie open corridor of 
this building and watch the evolutions of the fleet. Now a bevy of sliips 
bends to the breeze and makes out to sea ; now an experimental vessel flits 
by, and now some majestic war-steamer sweeps into tlie wide waters with 
thunder from her guns ; and tlie batteries answer her salute, 

“ As it roars along the shore 
And — again all Is silent, peaceful, and serene. 

It was at Spithead the Royal George went down one bright day in August 
1782 ; even as she lay calm and stately among some thirty or forty sail of 
the line and two or three hundred merchant vessels ! Thus it happeiiied : — 

The carpenter first discovered that the pipe which admitted the water to 
cleanse the ship was out of repair, and that, iu order to replace it with a 
new one, it would be necessary to heel her over, so that the pipe might be 
quite raised out of the water. This was effected by running out tlie guns 
on the larboard side, and drawing in those on the staiboard-midsliips. 

At nine o’clock, just as the crew had done breakfast, a lighter of fifiy 
tons came to the low side of the sliip with rum, which being stowed away 
on the same side, so great a weight of water rushed into the hold that the 
carpenter at once perceived her peril. 

Alas! he who was at the moment in charge of the ship, the lieutenant of 
the watch, was a violent* and self-opinionated man ; and when the carpenter 
went to tell him of the danger, the officer told him tliat if lie thought lu; 
could manage the vessel better than himself, he had better take the com- 
mand. 

Again the carpenter begged tliat the ship might be righted, and this 
time the officer turned from liim with an oath ! 

Meanwhile the men in a boat alongside the Royal George, employed 
in repairing the mischief done to the pipes, called out several times, 
“ Avast heaving, she is high enough,” little dreaming of the real state of 
things ; but siid(lenly the lieutenant of the watch became aware of the 
perilous situation of the ship, and wanting that presence of mind so 
necessary in cases of emergency, had the drum beat “ to right ship,” 
and the men instantly ran to their guns for that purpose. 

“ At this fatal moment,” says the naiTative before me, ‘‘ there were 
nearly twelve hundred people on board, including two hundred and 
fifty women and children, who had been permitted to remain on board 
the ship until the order arrived for her sailing.” 
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We may well imagine that .among such a class, at such a time, there 
was no thought of danger : doubtless all were carousing and heedless 
of the future, totally unprepared for death, which thus came suddenly, 
even “ as a thief in tlie night.” 

The ship fell on her beam ends ; then her state, too terrible to remedy, 
became* visible to the wIjoIc fleet; guns of distress were fired by the 
surrounding ships, and the meii-of- war’s boats put oif to render what 
assistance they could ; ere they could reach the Royal George she 
had sunk to tlie bottom, and they could only rescue tliose who wer6 
swimming in tlie surging waters and clinging to the masts and rigging. 
Only seventy out of the mass were thus rescued ; among them was a 
poor little child, who was saved by hanging on to the fleece of a sheep, 
which sw'am with the boy, till a gentleman in a wherry picked them 
up. 'J'he child’s father and mother were both drowned, and all that 
he knew of himself w'as that liis name was “Jack.” 8o the gentleman 
had his protege christened “John Lamb,” and provided for liiin for life. 

In the narrativ(i from wdiich 1 have gathered this account, and which 
may be bought at I^ortsmoutli, is- an interesting memorandum of the 
manner in wliicdi tlie Royal George was, to a certain extent, dislodged 
from a position dangerous to jiassing vessels, in 1839. 'I'he work is 
bound in the >vood gathered from the w reck. 

We had once an opportunity of witnessing some modern military 
operations at Southsoa, which, from their novelty, especially in times 
of ])eace, quite startled the public, and brought thousands from London 
to “assist,” as the French say, at the fete. 

In the summer of 1849, Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, Governor of 
Fortsmoutli and General Commanding the Garrison, gave a splendid 
ciitertaiimieiit to lI.R.Jl. the Duchess of Cambridge, and her daughter 
the Hereditary Grand-Duehess of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz. So striking 
a scene as a night siege, for such was the spectacle, left an impression 
on those who witnessed it that will never be forgotten. 

Tlie operations began by a chain of sentries being thrown out from 
tJio ]iicquets of the 77th regiment on the coast ; these, on being attacked, 
retired to King William’s Gate, and w^ere supposed to raise the draw- 
bridge, the enemy rushing after them, but prevented from overtaking 
tJiem ill consequence of the artillery opening their ^uns upon them. 

Although military details are out of place in the ‘ Home Friend,’ 
which is intended for fireside reading in hours of relaxation and repose, 
we cannot resist oflbring a slight description of what we witnessed, and 
which was the more delightful to the generality of visitors, because, 
despite its “ pomp and circumstance,” it was but “ playing at soldiers.” 

At eight o’clock, the ramparts being manned by the 4tJi King’s Own 
regiment, the 91st, the Royal Marine Artillery, and the Sappers and 
Miners, the signal w^as heard for commencing operations. The evening 
was perfectly still ; not a cloud veiled the heavens, and so breathless w’as 
tlie silence till this moment, that every footstep hurrying from the streets 
to the fortifications could be distinctly heard. As the signal-gun boomed 
its solemn warning, the sharp tap of the drum w^as heard, and the drums 
and fifes boat the stirring quick-step of “ le General” round the ramparts, 
'fhe picquets in the distance then commenced firing; the besieged, in 
retreating, answering the enemy’s shots briskly ; but when the retiring 
party rushed .into the gates, leaving the moat betw'een them and the 
foe, the scene on the ramparts was terrifically grand. Every musket 
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poured forth flame; the artillery stood to their guns and blazed out 
their mimic wrath ; and at every bastion, torches, held aloft by the 
soldiers, illuminated the crowded space of friends, foes, and spectators ; 
while seawards the gunboats of the imaginary enemy lit up the waters 
and the shipping with tlieir parting salutations. 

By ten o^clock the town was supposed to have been delivered from 
its invaders ; in a word, this grand military display was over, and 
again silence profound fell upon the ramparts from which the guns 
had thundered. The fete was concluded by a brilliant ball given to 
his royal guests by Lord Frederick Fitzclareiice, whose removal from 
Portsmouth to an important command in India is sincerely regretted 
by the inliabitants. 

Those who have not visited Southsea for three years or ’thereabouts 
will be much struck with its present improved and extended appearance. 
Villas of all descriptions stretch along the eastward shore, and our 
watering-place architects may learn a graceful lesson from the taste 
displayed in the style of these buildings. The noble church of St. 
Jude, by Mr. Owen, of Dover Court, whicli is well filled even in tlie winter 
season, testifies to the increased importance of Southsea as a residence.* 

In the centre of those pretty dwellings, which will ere long cljange 
what was once a straggling iiamlet into an elegant towji, rises a structure 
in the best style of Old English architecture. This is one of those model 
lodgings for housing the poor at a cheap rate, which, under a system 
introduced, we believe, by H.R.II. Prince Albert, illustrates the value 
of that practical benevolence which, while it helps tlio indigent, teaches 
them also how they may help themselves. 

The plan of this lodging-house, built by Mr. Owen, appears so admirably 
adapted for comfort, convenience, good order, and health, that I claim the 
privilege of describing it in a few words. 

The Friary, as the building is called, contains twenty-four separate 
dwellings, each dwelling consisting of a sitting, or “ living-room,” and two 
or three bed-rooms, scullery and sink, with water laid on from a cistern : 
by an excellent plan, the bed-rooms are entered separately from the living- 
room. 

Each living-room has its commodious fire-range and oven, a roomy 
closet, and, below the latter, a coal-hole. These suites of apartments are 
enter^ from a common corridor, so built as to protect the inmates from 
the outer air, which, in winter, makes the domiciles of the poor so bitterly 
cold, in consequence of their dwellings usually opening immediately upon 
the street ; the corridor, with an airy flight of stone steps leading to the 
upper lodgings, is lit with gas. 

Annex^ to the dwrfling is a wash-house, in common with washing- 
trays, copper boilers, and a pump to draw rain-water from a tank. Near 
this are small lock-up houses for tools or lumber ; these are let separately. 

At the back of the building is the drying-ground ; the fronts, when aid^ 
by nature, will present a very pretty fa(;ade ; for an arched corridor, con- 
necting the gables, will, before long, be ornamented with creeping shmbs 
and ivy, and form a pleasant retreat for the older inmates, who may sit 
here in summer-time and while away the long twilight — the discharged 
soldier, by telling of his battles long since fought, the weary sailor, witli 

* We deem' it but fair to caution the visitor as to his dealings with 
that, class of people who live by letting lodmngs. Let all Arrangements 
with such people be made in writing, umess he would become the victim 
of rapacity and bad faith. 
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many a long- yarn of ‘‘ perils on the deep for the model lodging-house is 
open to all who can pay the moderate rent of three shillings or three and 
sixpence a-week ; and as it is fitted up with careful attention to con- 
venience and comfort, tlie laundress, the needlewoman, or mechanic, 
may here carry on their occupation in j)eace, undisturbed by those brawls 
wliudi in our crowded and unhealthy suburbs disturb the repose of quiet 
industrious families. No idler, no brawler, can live here; none but the 
respectable classes are admitted w’ithin these snug walls. 

But what adds to the comfort of this establishment is that an cxcellerit 
reading-room is in progress. Opposite to the dwelling-house is the scliool 
for boys and girls, who are of course instructed separately. Hitherto the 
little pupils have been received at the rate of one penny per week, but 
another ari*angenient is about to be made,* by which the parents of the 
pupils will pay for their children’s education according to their means. 

I had forgotten to say that the rent paid includes all rates and taxes. 

As a speculation, this property is too well built and finished to pay zee//; 
still the houses let readily, and a fair interest for capital is thus obtained. 

When we look at the urjwholesome lanes and courts in which the 
miserable wives of the soldiers of the garrison are paying almost equal 
rent for one room, one longs for the time when this humane system may 
extend itself: there will thus be no want of means to pay the few extra 
pence demanded for airy, well-papered, boarded rooms, when, surrounded 
by the simple comforts and necessaries of life, the hard-working laundress 
or needlewoman will find it comparatively easy to carry on her business. 
Now, pressed for room, sickly from bad air, and confused with the din 
surrounding her, the poor creature can ill fulfil even the necessary duties 
of life, and many a hard word fails upon her iiusband, and finally on her, 
for scorched linen, discoloured towels, or unmended socks ; when, if those 
who lectured, could but see the dens in which such work is done, they 
would readily agree with the old saying, tliat “ one-half the world does not 
dream of how the other half lives.” 

My reader must pardon this digression ; but if it be a lady who ponders 
over tlie page, it may not be uninteresting to her to learn that tlie pleasures 
of the seaside here may be enlianced by communion with the poorer classes 
in the neighbourhood. All these improvements, these schools — provided 
the education afforded by them be simply useful — these reading-rooms, 
and this consideration for the comforts and health of the working popula- 
tion, are the means of bringing the upper and humbler classes together, 
in a way which cannot fail eventually to establish a happy understanding 
between both. Some may say “no;” but these are the selfish, the idle, 
or the vicious. 

This reference to circumstances by which all classes are brought 
together by good influence or mere impulse, reminds us of a scene pre- 
sented on Southsea Common so lately as the 11th of April. Perhaps some 
of our readers may remember that this day was as brilliant as any in the 
early days of summer. The waters of the Solent sea lay calm and bright 
in the morning sun, and, on the opposite coast, Ryde looked more exquisite 
than ever in her veiled beauty; while between the fortified shore of 
“ ancient Portesmoutli ” and the green slopes of the Isle of Wight, 
numerous pleasure-barges spread their canvas to the southern breeze, and 
careered their airy way between the solenm ships of war anchor^ at 
Spithead. It was a sweet panorama, as still as a picture, when, lo ! the 
clan^ng trumpet and the stirring drum announced the advance of troops, 
and in a few minutes the glittering files debouched upon the Commoti 
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from the gates of the old town, while others pursued their winding-way 
along the line of terraces ; by-and-by they were spread over tlie ground 
in gallant array for morning drill. The two regiments were strong 
contrasts in costume : the 38th, in their closely-fitting garb and compact 
equipment; the 93rd — those “kilted warriors” — presenting the idea of 
the Roman soldiers who once guarded the rugged fortresses of our coasts. 
Meanwhile we saw nothing unusual in the hurrying of various groups of 
strollers to the drill-ground, till the concourse assembled induced us to 
lift our window and look forth, when the sight of a majestic ship stcam- 
ing quietly out of the harbour, explained the cause of tlie crowd. It 
was the great scrcw-stcamer, the “ Duke of Wellington,” bound for her 
first trial of skill and speed.* Suddenly a movement took place among 
the troops, the kilted men ceased their evolutions for a lime, and, without 
quitting their ranks, w'atched the progress of the mammoth vessel in grave 
silence ; but the 38th, at the word of command, and to the great delight of 
the spectators, piled arms, and then, with all the enthusiasm of soldiers 
and the joyous Iiilarity of schoolboys, dashed onward to the front, and 
viewed the noble exhibition from the Clarence Esplanade. So soon as the 
“ Great Duke” had glided out into the open waters, a few notes from a 
bugle recalled the troops to their position ; the 93rd resumed their drill, 
and the 38th fell steadily into their ranks and once more shouldered arms. 

In an hour afterwards, the great ship had rounded Fort Monckton, and 
was lost to our sight ; the throng of spectators had left the Common, and 
the far-off wail of retreating Highland pipes swept across the green ram- 
parts from the distant barracks of Portsea. 

We had watched this scene in silence, and, as we closed tlie window on 
it, an involutary sentiment filled our soul with awe, as we thought how tlie 
heart of tliat great multitude had been stirred by one grand impulse and 
emotion at the mere name of Wellington. Oh, that men in their deeds of 
this world would duly and deeply ponder on the influence their names 
may have on after ages ! 

Should the flat scenery or open downs of Southsea tire the visitor with 
the monotony of their aspect, a complete change may be effected by 
“excursing” in the neighbourhood. Pleasant walks in shady lanes may 
be gained by crossing the harbour in the floating bridge. Landing at 
Gosport, which in the time of Henry VIII, was a fishing hamlet, you are 
soon on the open road to the pretty village of Alverstoke, close to which 
is the watering-place of Anglesey. In Alverstoke church is a monument to 
the officers of that ill-starred regiment the 44th, which was cut up in India. 
Over the sorrowful record floats the ragged colour which was rescued in 
the fray ; the other, the Queen’s colour, was torn from its staff by a 
sergeant, who perished in the field with this badge of honour secured in his 
breast. 

Again, should the visitor be fatigued with the glare and bustle of the 
Clarence Esplanade, he may, within an hour, exchange it for the repose of 
“the island.” On landing at Ryde, from the Portsmouth steamer, a 
carriage may be hired at once, and you are soon mounting the hills under 
the shadow of superb trees, and shrouded in the deep solitude of a beau- 
tiful country. 

The adjoining town of Portsmouth and the Island of Portsea, with its 
magniiicent dockyard, claim a distinct notice from Southsea ; and it is not 
irrelevant, we think, to observe^ that one of the advantages of this agreeable 

* Report says her powers exceeded expectation, as she made easily ten 
knots an hour. 
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watering-place is its proximity to localities fraught, not only witii the 
interest attached to ancient associations, but replete with amusement and 
instruction to persons of all ages, sexes, and profession. 

We propose then, reader, to meet again, “an you will,” in the very 
High Street of Portsmouth, thence to explore many a highway and byway 
little thought of by the common-place lounger at the seaside. Many a 
quaint old picture is spread before us of “God’s house,” and “St. 
Thomas’s Church,” when its tower was the only Pharos of the place, and 
the old market-liouse, and of the dwelling whose threshold was dese- 
crated by the blood of tlie murdered Buckingham, In a word, we have 
in our Hampshire researches gathered so many interesting “ notes on 
Portsmouth,” that wc deem them quite worthy of filling a separate 
chapter. 


ADYEN'rURKS IN THE WYNARD JUNGLE.— No. III. 



Whitest dwelling on such subjects, we may be permitted to advert to an 
adventure which occurred to our own party, and tlie consequences of wliich 
had wellnigh proved fatal to one of us, the late lamented Mr. Anstruthor, 
of the Madras civil service. Mr. C — had been for some years stationed 
at Bellary, but having been promoted to the post of Zillah judge at Telli- 
cherry, amongst others who accompanied him to the scene of his new 
avocations was ourselves. All our party, with the exception of poor C — 
himself, travelled in palanquins ; he preferred riding, and had just made 
an acquisition to his stud in the purchase of •a very valuable young horse, 
and this horse was the means of saving liis life. W e started from St. 
Thomas’s Mount, then the head-quarters of the Madras Artillery, and 
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travelled by easy stages for the greater convenience of the ladies of the 
party, as also to enable C — not to overwork his really beautiful horse. 
TJie procession of palanquins was very extensive, as we mustered strong, 
and each separate palanquin had twelve bearers and one torch-bearer : 
besides these, we had our Coolies carrying light articles of wardrobe fo * 
immediate use, and sundry dishes and plates and bread and biscuit, and 
many other indispensable necessaries and comforts ; and the whole baggage 
train of bullock-carts with the heavy luggage, and the servants and their 
wives and little children; the toiinycatchers/' and the amas and the. 
ayahs ; the maty and the massalgee, the chokera and the hookey-bada ; 
and the godawallas and the peons, and, by no means the least im- 
portant personage of our train, the cook.*^ And then there was tlie 
carriage, all wrapped in straw and canvas, and drawn by two meagre- 
looking hacks hired for the express purpose, and under the guidance of the 
faithful old coachman, who been upwards of half a century coachman 
in our family (and who never moans to die, being a pensioner on the 
bounty of one member of our family up to this very day), whose only fault 
was getting tipsy every pay-day, with an additional spree on birtlidays 
and gala-days, when he would persist in beating his poor old wife, the 
afi'ectioiiate partner of his sorrows and his joys, through wo don't know 
how many long years 1 On the whole we made a formidable array ; and 
the old invalid seapoys stationed at the different bungalows en route hailed 
our advent with acclam&,tions of delight, for they earn a few fanams, poor 
old fellows ! in supplying such travellers as halt at the bungalows under 
their respective charge, with fowls, fruit, milk, &c. Things went on 
smoothly and pleasantly enough for some time. We used to be called up 
at three o'clock in the morning (pitch dark except when the moon favoured 
us with her company), had coffee, and made a start, arri,ving at the next 
station before the sun began to wax uncomfortably warm. C — rode and 
smoked till daylight, and then his d(^ (and we had a goodly number with 
us) gave him pleasant occupation in coursing after hares, or starting coveys 
of partridges and other game. During the heat of tha day we seldom ven- 
tured out of the bungalows ; as for ourselves we found ample amusement in 
conning over the pretty little books which formed the library of some of 
these Government rest-houses, or in setting traps to catch some of the in- 
numerable little avidivats that kept up an unceasing chirruping throughout 
the day. Two o’clock we had dinner — fowls stewed with onions and curry 
and rice, ad libitum: the cook could never be induced to change our 
dishes or vary the manner of dressing the fowls. Good appetites, however, 
waited on excellent digestions ; and tihough ashamed to look a fowl in the 
face for many months alter our arrival at Teliicherry, we never said nay 
to one whilst en route, Nebody waited upon us at table ; the servants took 
their meals whilst we were lit dinner, and immediately afterwards set to 
work packing and reloading the bullock-carts. They usually had the start 
of us an hour, and we ourselves set out again at 4 p.m., when the intense 
heat of the day was past. Thus we travelled on from day to day, and 
from stage to stage. Coonatoor, Balchitty's Chouttry, Strepermatoor, and 
Rajah's Chouttry, the four first stages after leaving St. Thomas's Mount, 
are still familiar to our mind's eye, ‘ We remember every room in the 
bungalows, the nice row of trees near Coonatoor, the tank at Rajah’s 
Chouttry, and the miserable verses scribbled on the walls by idlers at 
Strepermatoor ; then Saltgur, so celebrated in the Madras Presidency for 
its extensive and delicious orange gardens, and not less noted for its mis- 
chievous monkeys ; the Nackenary Ghaut, Bangalore, Seringapatam, all 
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these we successively arrived at and passed. At last the precincts of tlio 
dreaded Wynard were entered, and the first bungalow we halted at was 
wretchedly old and dilapidated (for the new line of stations had not yet 
extended there) ; tlie rooms were full of scorpions and other horrors, and 
the place was strewed with the bodies of miserable dogs, whose attenuated 
carcasses spoke of famine and want. We preferred risking the jungle 
fever to tliis, and slept under some trees in our palanquins. If we re- 
niemember right, the name of the place was Covery Pork, or some other 
swinish name, with whicli the nature of the place was in perfect harmony. 
Thiire commenced those troubles and inconveniences whicJi, with small 
interruption, w'e experienced till our arrival at Tellicherry. 

The very next morning a favourite little spaniel, Gipsy by name, that 
used usually to jump in and out of our palanquins, as inclination led her 
to seek for exercise or repose, was suddenly w'hipped up whilst trotting on 
in front of C — ’s horse, by some species of small panther or leopard. C — 
immediately gave chase with his dogs in full cry, and the poor groom, who 
was on foot and carried C — *s fowling-piece, ran after him as fast as his 
legs would carry him, fearing to be left alone in so dangerous a neighbour- 
hood. We, who were a little way ahead, and were wholly unconscious of 
what had transpired, arrived in due time at the next station, somewhere 
about nine o’clock in the morning. The non-appearance of C — at first 
excited no alarm, as he was often half an hour in the rear ; but when an 
hour and two hours passed without any intelligence of him, then our anxiety 
was great indeed, and natives of the village were despatched in every 
direction with tomtoms and trumpets to attract the attention of the missing 
one. It was half-past four in the afternoon before our fears were allayed 
by the arrival of poor C — , fatigued and^jaded, and much sigitated by the 
occurrences of tfie morning ; as for his horse, it was quite unfit for service 
for two good days, and we had to abide during that period at a very 
miserable bungalow. Mr. C — related his adventure in a few words ; he had 
not pursued the leopard more than a couple of hundred yards, when he gave 
up the chase as useless, and returned to the high road, regretting deeply 
the loss of his favourite little spaniel. Now all the time that we were in 
the jungle, we had guides to accompany us from village to village, owing 
to the several by-paths that led into the very thickest and most dangerous 
haunts of wild elepiiants and tigers ; but C — used generally to track our 
route by the marks of the carriage and bullock-cart wheels. This eventful 
morning he came to a part of the jungle where the road branched off in two 
opposite directions ; and sadly was he perplexed on finding that both bore 
the fresh imprint of feet and the fresh ruts made by carriage-wheels. 
Hesitating which route to pursue, he left it to the sagacity of his horse, w ho, 
unfortunately, on this occasion was at fault, and chose the wrong pathway. 
Poor C — , confident tliat he was following in our wake, jogged quietly 
along, followed by his dogs and the groom carrying his fowling-piece. 
He had not, however, proceeded very far, when suddenly they emerged 
into a large, open space, in which from twenty to thirty elephants were 
feeding, tearing large branches off the, trees, and demolishing the leaves in 
an incredibly short space of time. 

Scarcely had C — become aware of the perilous situation he was placed 
in, than he was observed by one of the herd, 4vho instantly gave notice to 
the others by a loud blast of his trumpet. Now the mettle of the horse 
was put to the test ! C — vainly endeavoured’ to turn his head and fly by 
the same road that he came ; this, luckily, the horse resisted (for he would 
have been inevitably overtaken, and crushed to death before he could have? 
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reached a place of refuge, or met with any assistance), and the noble 
animal, with elated nostrils and tail erect in the air, stood his ground 
firmly for a moment, staring his huge opponents full in the face, as 
though doubting what course to pursue, and then, grasping the bit firmly in 
his teeth, dashed with a lightning speed right through tlie very centre of 
them all, ’followed by all the dogs. This act, for the moment, startled 
the elephants not a little, who fled in every direction, making way for the 
horse and his rider. But the panic was of short endurance : no sooner had 
the horse gained the opposite pathway and disappeared in tlie thicket, than 
the whole herd gave chase after him, and some of the old and cunning ones, 
that seemed familiar with every inch of ground, were actually taking short 
cuts through the jungle, and very nearly cut off the horse's retreat. lint a 
stern chase is a long chase, and the horse w'as worthy of his high Arab breed ; 
few racers could have beat him in the swiftness of that day, for lie ran 
for his own life, and full well knew the danger. Gradually the number of 
elephants that were in pursuit began to diminish, and poor C — , who 
gained hope and courage as the distance between them grew greater and 
greater, found, to his comfort, that there were only two that persisted in 
the chase, and these two continued following him till he happily came in 
sight of a large company of woodcutters, who were felling timber for tJio 
construction of vessels at Cochin, and who had several bullock-carts with 
them, the ruts made by the wheels of which C — had mij|takeii for those of 
Lis own baggage-carts. The woodcutters paid him every attention, and 
insisted upon his partaking of their humble but excellent curry, whilst the 
horse was fed and taken care of, and the dogs were not neglected. It was 
not till after mid-day that their waggons were loaded, and then, iinder their 
escort, he returned the same way he had gone, till they came to the ])art 
where he had mistaken the turning, and there, taking oTio man as guide 
from them, he rejoined us in safety, though sadly fatigued and agitated. 
On their return they fell in with the groom, who was perched upon tlie 
branch of a tree, where he had taken refuge at the very first moment Ik* 
discovered his danger, having thrown the fowding-piece away to facilitate 
him in climbing up as fast as he could. lie had remained on the tree from 
the morning till the late hour at which they found him, half dead with 
fright, and not daring to descend, though famishing with liunger and 
parched with thirst. He also had not been without his adventures ; for no 
sooner was he safely lodged in the upper branches of the tree, than, to his 
horror, he observed one of the elephants that had given up the chase, single 
out the very tree that he had climbed, and the brute began to encompass it 
with its trunk in a very unpleasant manner, and one that made the poor 
man’s blood run cold in his A^eins ; for he was aware that elephants occasion- 
ally rooted up immense trees, witli as much facility as he would an onion ; 
and what made his heart quake the more was, that the elephant every now 
and then retreated a few paces, and then peered up with his little eye, as 
much as to say “ Ah ! Til have you down, my boy, in a very short time 
and it would then return and put its trunk round either a little higher 
or a little lower down, as though ^he were feeling for a place where he 
could get the firmest hold. Luckily the inquisitive eye of the elephant 
happened to aligiit on the fowling-piece, which the groom had dropped at 
the foot of the tree, both barrels of which were loaded ; and seizing it with 
all the eagerness that a child would display in snatching up a new toy, the 
elephant coolly and deliberately examined it, and then flung it a prodigious 
height up in the air, watching with great apparent curiosity the evolutions 
it performed before reaching the earth. At length it reached the ground, 
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and fell within a few yards of the elephant ; but so great was the shock, 
that not only was the stock shattered to pieces, but both barrels went off 
of themselves instantaneously, to the infinite alarm of the elephant, who 
wlieeled round and galloped off into the jungle at full speed, followed by 
such of his companions as had witnessed his discomfiture. Three days 
after this event we halted at Manintoddy, and were guests of the hospitable 
subaltern then stationed there. 

With all the advantages of studying and acquiring much valuable in- 
formation by research amongst the many hidden rarities of the jungle, 
hidden even in some c.ases from the light of day, it must be confessed tliat 
the life of the young officer stationed at Manintodfly, however accomplished 
lu; may be, must at times, and certain hours of the day, be extremely dull 
aiKl monotonous. So long as daylight lasts, there is no want of occupation 
for the mind, and good healthy exercise for the body, — the garden, the 
gun, the horse, even angling (for fish are abundant in the streams), the 
pencil, the paint-brush, an immense field for the study of nature in all its 
different bi anclios of science ; and, when weary of these, the farmyard and 
domc'stic economy. But dusk arrives, and dark night follows, and the 
solitary sub retires into Ids solitary house, and has his solitary cup of tea, 
an<l tlien he is at an utter loss wliat to do, or how to pass the time away 
till welcome sleep steals over his senses, and bedtime arrives. Bead, ho 
eantjol, for the glwe of his candle attracts swarms of mosquitoes and sand- 
flies ; and huge moths, and innumerable insects buzz around his bewildered 
head, ever and anon flapping their wings against the dubious light which 
they all but extinguish. If the night be serene, and the heavens docked 
out with tjieir countless stars, then Ids only solace is to sit in his cool 
veraridali, with legs a la Indian, resting upon another chair, inhaling the 
fragrant smoke of a mild TrichinopoJy cheroot, and meditating sometimes 
on tlie {)ast, and often endeiivouring to penetrate into the future. Thoughts 
fly, with an arrow’s swiftness, far across the fathomless ocean, to the homo 
of Ids childhood, and fancy conjures up vividly the many loved faces once 
so fiiiidliar to his eyes, and imagination whispers the long-forgotten sound 
of their voices in his oars. Some of these he is destined never to see or Iiear 
on earth again, for they are gone where tl»e weaiy are at rest; others he 
hopes, ardently hopes, to meet : and this train of thought leads him to 
meditate on Him with whom alone rests the power of accomplishing his 
hopes and wishes, and the thought leads to contrition, and contrition to 
prayer — at least, if it does not, it ought so to do ; and the greater mass of 
officers proceeding to India of later years arc young men who ha^'e 
rec(‘ived sound moral education — God be praised for it ! — and a vast 
change has taken place during the last half-century. But these placid 
moments of meditation are, I fear, not often indulged in ; tlie heart of man 
is too prone to (iherish ideas and wishes most subservient to the gratifica- 
tion of present hopes and pleasures, and more especially a young officer 
who has a brilliant career beforte him. Hence ^ve must imagine our sub 
no astronomer, and not addicted to star-gazing; his age somewhere about 
twenty-two, his years of service feJUr ; his expectations very large, his 
present income limited ; he has been promoted to his lieutenancy some few 
months, and is in all the enjoyment of his newly-attaineil rank, but the 
mosquitoes have no more respect for him now than they had when he w'as a 
simple cadet, and his last resource is a cigar and a little brandy and 
W'ater, just enough to keep the bad effects of the night air off. He puffs, 
and sips, and thinks alternately ; first that the cigar is a capital one, then 
that the brandy and water is by no means bad, and finally that he himself 
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is upon the whole a very pleasant, good kind of a fellow. And having 
arrived at this happy conclusion, he falls back in his chair, and meditates 
on the future. He must get married soon, for it is a bore to be a bachelor, 
and the noisy evenings at mess are becoming quite a nuisance, to say 
nothing of the expense ; then he wonders whether old Scroggs, the senior 
captain, who has gone home on sick certificate, will ever reach England ; 
and if Riott, who is fourth on the list of lieutenants, and has something the 
matter with his liver, will be obliged to invalid ; and whether Wishgold, 
who is just above him in the list, will come in for the fortune he expects 
and retire ; and so, by degrees, and step by step, he finds himself captain, 
and ultimately major, when he fully intends to retire on half-pay. By 
this time he is half asleep, and the cigar drops from his mouth, and he 
drops off into a sound slumber, interrupted only by the pleasantest dreams, 
in which cocked-hats and spurs and feathers and epaulettes figure con- 
spicuously. Suddenly he starts up in the utmost trepidation, thinking he 
is witii his regiment, and the second bugle has sounded for parade. He 
rubs his eyes and stares wildly around him, till objects grow familiar, and 
then the jingling sound of the tappal (post) runners, as the iron rings on 
the long poles, attached to which they carry the letter-bags, clashing 
against one another, announces the near approach of the Madras and 
Bangalore post, and the sub is all impatience till the letter-bag is opened ; 
one letter to ids address, in an unknown hand, he tq^s open in eager 
anxiety, and as speedily throws it from him in utter disgust. It is only a 
hint from Schneider, the military tailor at Madras, who complains of the 
badness of the times, and hopes no offence may be taken at him for 
enclosing a little memorandum. ‘‘ Three hundred and thirty-^e ruf)ees !” 
exclaims the indignant son of Mars ; “ why that’s more than a month’s pay, 
with full battu allowance I The man must be out of his senses if lie thinks 
that I can pay him and with this exclamation the grieved and offeiKied 
sub betakes himself to bed, the chances being tliat the unhappy tailor 
would be much more likely to go out of his senses did he think his case a 
hopeless one. 

In so out-of-the-world a place as Manintoddy, dress becomes a matter of 
secondary consideration, and comfort displaces fashion ; the subaltern is 
seldom overburthened with clothes ; shirt sleeves and thin drawers which 
encase the feet so as to protect them from the stings of mosquitoes, with 
the addition of a preposterously wide-brimmed straw hat, constitute his 
every-day attire ; he only dons his uniform on the arrival of travellers, or 
when he visits the hospital, or inspects the sepoys’ lines, or when lie takes 
a ride on his tatoo, a species of India pony. His every-day dress would 
create quite a sensation at ^masquerade, as it has occasionally done amongst 
parties of travellers who have sometimes caught him wholly occupied in 
the innocent amusement of weeding his flower-garden, or bottling speci- 
mens of snakes in the strongest imaginable arrak. On such occasions he 
has nothing left but ignominious flight ; a race ensues between the palan- 
quin-bearers and himself, in which the subaltern comes off second best, 
having lost his slippers at the very oufiset, and seriously damaged the soles of 
his feet with thorns and sharp-pointed pebbles. Were the whole distance 
intervening betwixt himself and his bungalow paved with red-hot bricks, 
it would make no diflference to him, for he has just caught sight of a lady 
in one of the palanquins, and nothing mortal could stop him in his hasty 
flight ; he reaches his room and bangs the door to. The travellers are 
conducted by his servants into the apartments always kept ready for such 
occasions. The subaltern and his chokera are busily employed about the 
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toilet, and the former stops every now and then in the process of dressing, 
to order something additional for dinner. Meanwhile the new arrivals are 
also decorating : the last few drops from the last bottle of eau de Cologne 
scent the lieutenant’s new Chma handkerchief, just as the servant enters 
with a small three-cornered note and plenty of salams. The former is read, 
and tlie latter rcturnetl with the addition of a neatly-engraved card, 
‘•Lieut. Cecil C. Simpleton,” with a small “‘Madras Army” in the 
corner ; and immediately after the gallant subaltern, all bows and. 
smiles, marches into the awful presence of the first judge of the Court of 
“ Sudder Foujdaree Adawlet,” a man, the scratch of whose pen lias hung 
more natives tlian tlie lieutenant has hairs in his whiskers. The great 
man presents his still gi'eater lady and his two dignified daughters ; the 
ice is broken, conversation ensues, news and the dinner arc duly discussed, 
the ladies retire for a nap, the old judge and his young companion coii- 
teniphite nature through a heavy atmosphere, for tlie day is iiot and that 
last bottle of port was amazingly strong. Four o’clock arrives, the sun is 
ill tlie west, the travellers in tlieir palanquins, and the solitary subaltern in 
a deep brown study, which is suddenly interrupted by the startling ex- 
clamation, “ I don’t care a straw, accepted or srmbb<^ I will apply for 
leave to the hills, and stick up to that lovely Louisa. Let me see ! was her 
name Louisa though ?” And not being quite certain, he turns in for a short 
nap, just to refre^i his memory. 

Of late years, Mr. Baber, the son of a late Madras civilian, established 
himself at Maniiitoddy for the purpose of introducing the coffee-plant into 
that district : he purchased a very extensive tract of ground, which was 
soon disencumbered of trees and planted with coffee. Mr. Baber had built 
himself a very pretty little villa. The last account \ve Jieard was that 
the coffee succeeded admirably, and doubtless others will soon settle there, 
which will be quite a boon to the officer commanding the detachment. 
Manintoddy produces very fine cardamoms; indigo will also grow, and we 
believe a species of wild clove flourishes in the jungle, where also we 
have little doubt but that many other valuable plants and herbs, heretofore 
as unknown as the gutta percha was a few years since, must abound ; and 
the botanist who could set wild beasts and the fever at defiance, would, if 
he survived liis researches, add much to the store of learning. The same 
may be said with regard to the animal kingdom, and birds, butterflies, 
moths, and insects. We ourselves have caught glimpses of birds and 
butterflies whilst passing through the jungle, such as we have never met 
with or read of, or seen in any collection, dead or living. Yes — 

“ There is still a mighty space 
Of yet untrodden ground, 

Of men full many an unknown race, 

That on the earth abound. 

Europe for wisdom rules the sway, 

And yet, with all her arts, 

Tlie learning of the present day 
Has still uneven parts. 

History wants full many a page, and 
Geography wants more, 

There’s many a people, many a land, 

Of rivers many a score, 

In Africa, as elsewhere too, 

TJnknpwn, unheard of still, 

And many a lake of water blue, 

And many a nameless hill. 
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** And so it is with all the rest, 

Beasts, fishes, plants, and trees, 

The insects that the earth infest, 

And flowers that scent the breeze. 

There’s many and many that live and grow, 

And die, and fade unknown, 

Where silent waters silent flow, 

And forests wild have grown. 

So man with all his wonted pride, 

Whose learning praise would earn, 

May in a nut his wisdom hide, 

Nor scorn to live and learn.” 

Leaving the jungle, we at last reach the sea-coast, and, passing through 
the large and much-frequented cantonment of Cananore, arrive at 
Tellicherry. 


HOME TALES.— No. X. 

MRS. ELWOOD; OR, LOOK TO THE END. 
of no use talking — I shall never be happy again ; never, never !” 
and a shriek followed the passionate exclamation. Pray don’t take 
on in this way,” said a middle-aged woman, who was acting the part 
of a comforter to the almost frantic female who had uttered the above 
words. “ Try to compose yourself. Think who sends us sorrows, 
and for what end. Be like yourself, be reasonable.” ‘‘Reasonable!” 
cried she, in a piercing tone, “who, Mrs. Willis, talks of reason to 
a poor distracted mother like me I didn’t I see my darling go out of 
this house as well and as happy as a child could be, and didn’t I se(? 
him in another minute brought in, crushed by a waggon that had 
run over him — dead! dead!” and the little dwelling rang with the 
words. “Mary!” said a sad and almost reproachful voice; it was 
her husband’s ; the poor man was sitting at a distance beside a child's 
cot, one arm resting on the top of it and forming a support for Ids 
head, while his eyes were bent on the lifeless form that lay stretclied 
within. Ho was the very picture of deep but silent woe. Someliines 
he held the handkerchief, which was in his right hand, to his own 
eyes, to wipe a>vay the tears that blinded him ; sometimes to wipe 
off the bloody water that yet oozed from the fractured skull of his 
child. His wife took no heed of him; she sat wringing her hands, 
writhing her body to and fro, and every now and then bursting fortl^ 
into fresh screams or exedamations, as a thought of more peculiar pain 
presented itself to her npnd. Again Mrs, VVillis spoke: “Oh! look 
beyond the present ! look to the end. All i.s done in wisdom and mercy, 
if we could but see it. Be patient, be resigned, it is the will of God.” 
“ Don’t talk of patience to me !” cried she, sharply ; “ 1 can’t be re- 
signed — nobody but a mother can understand a mother’s feeling.” “ I 
have been the mother of many children,” returned Mrs. Willis, witli 
a sigh ; “ and have known too, what it is to lose them.” “ But you 
never had one killed, as I have,” screamed she. “ Hush ! husli I Mrs. 
Elwootl,” said the good woman ; “ see how you grieve your poor husband ; 
have a little feeling for him.” “I can’t! 1 can’t I” cried she; “T 
can feel only for myself. O Harry I Harry ! that ever I should have 
let you go into the street. I have been the cause of his death ; I have — • 
1 have !” and a shriek followed, that again made the house echo. 

Elwood rose slowly, drew the cloth over the face of the corpse, 
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and walked out of the door. The heart of his kind neighbour ached 
for him ; and once more she urged on his wife the propriety of checking 
her sorrow', and the duty which should lead her to comfort and share 
her husband’s distress, and not thus add to its sharpness. For sonic 
time slie reasoned in vain. At length Mrs. Ehvood threw her apron 
over her head, and though she continued to rock herself violently, she 
was otherwise quiet. 

Mrs. Willis now rose as still as jxissible, and went into the yard 
in search of El wood. He was hanging over the rails that separated 
Ids premises from her own, his head resting on his arms, and so deep 
ill thought or in woe, tliat he did not hear her step behind him. 

“Ehvood!” said she, gently laying her hand on his shoulder. He 

started, and the poor woman, struck with the calm, deep anguish, 
that marked his features, burst into tears. They w'ere tears, however, 
that soothed rather than imtated the mourner, for in a few seconds 
he liimsclf wept freely. “Thank God!” said he, “this has rebeved 
me ; I thought my heart was breaking ! *’ he sighed, but it was with- 
out effort. “Oh, INIrs. Willis, if my poor wife could but learn to 
command herself, and conquer that imj>atience which makes us both 
unhappy many ways. She is a good and careful wife, and I believe 
loves me truly ; but her temper, when movst we need mutual kindness 
and support, is of itself misery. She can never bear to be thwarted, 
she must have her own way, and that way at the very moment she 
thinks of it. No matter what she is about — eating, drinking, working 
— she must do so much in such a time, and finish at such a moment ; 

YV'hatevcr interferes with her in any of these is unhappiness to her, 

discomfort to me. She can restrain herself in nothing ; and you will 
see, that till she has worn herself out by her violence, there will be 
no peace for any one. She’ll get right again after a while, and her 
spirits will return ; but then comes the time for me to suffer most. I 
cannot now share her violence, and she cannot comfort mo w'heii grief 
will bo fresh in my mind, though the green sods of forgetfulness will 
have covered the memory of my poor child in hers.” “I am sorry 
aiul surprised too at what you tell me,” said Mrs. Willis, “ for no one 
knows her duty better, or has been brought up more carefully than, 
she.” “ Ileligion is a thing of the heart more than of the head,” said 
he, gravely ; “ it takes a good while to make instruction bear upon 
practice. It is the way of us all, I fear, to set religion by itself for 
certain days and seasons, and not to carry it out in every day’s practice. 
iNly INIary is too apt to look on it as the gannent that covers her, and 
not as the life-blood that should wann the whole frame. She sees no 
sin in this impatience, and my words go for nothing. She will charge, 
and has already charged God, with unkindness in this blow ; and, hardly 
aw^are of what she is saying, reflects on the goodness and wisdom of her 
Maker in a way tliat would distress her, as much as it docs me, if she 
could hear herself.” 

At this moment a loud sob made them turn their eyes hastily to 
the door, at the entrance of which stood Mrs. Elwood. “Don’t leave 
me,”' cried she ; “ if a husband don’t comfort me at such a time, 
wdmwill?” 

• Elwood entered the house at once, followed her to her seat, and 
placed a chair beside her, while Mrs. Willis stood at a little distance. 
“What could that poor child have done?” said Mrs. Ehvood, “that 
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he should be taken away so soon, and in such a dreadful manner? 
everybody that saw him loved him, he was so good and so pretty.** 

Might not God, through a feeling of love, too, have called him to 
Himself? ** returned Elwood, as if half afraid of what he was saying. 

It could not have been for correction of him, poor child ! but might 
it not be for correction of ourselves ? ** “ Why, what have I done to 
require such dreadful correction ? ** said she ; “ what duty have I 
neglected?” Elwood took no notice, and with a firmer voice con- 
tinued, “ Perhaps it was sent to teach us submission to God's holy will, 
or to make us look into ourselves ; for some good, I am sure, the blow 
was dealt.** “ Oh, how I have prayed for the life of that child ! ” 
interrupted she, her thoughts straying entirely from the point to whic^h 
it was her husband’s aim to lead her. “ He was the only one of my 
children that I ever prayed for by name.*’ “They are all equally 
our children,** said Elwood, ^‘and all need God*s protection.” “Hut 
he was so good, so beautiful,’* cried she, “and I dare say he is beau- 
tiful even now he is dead; I have not looked at him since you laid 
him out, Mrs. Willis — but I will : ” she sprang from her seat as she 
spoke. “You had better not,” said Elwood, taking hold of her. She 
resisted his grasp. “ Well then, if you will, oh ! let that placid Idbk 
calm you — it will speak words "that no living tongue could utter, if 
you will listen to it.” She dashed towards the cot wdth her usual 
vehemence ; Elwood drew aside the cloth which was spread over the face, 
while Mrs. Willis kindly managed to conceal all trace of the wound. 

The poor child lay, indeed, in its beauty, the awful beauty of death 1 
liis father . had gathered his best flowers to strew around him, and in 
his hand was the rosebud for whose blooming they had watched together. 
The shriek tliat was quivering on her lip was checked; she gazed on 
the babe in silence, awe-struck and subdued; then, walking quietly 
back to her chair, she wept for some minutes naturally, in a manner 
to awaken the sympathy which her violence repelled. Calmness, how- 
ever, was not yet restored, for, as Elwood had said, she had not exhausted 
herself; his own consolation, in the meantime, was to steal unper- 
ceived to the side of the corpse, or to vent his sorrows into the ear of 
his kind neighbour. 

Elwood had dreaded the day of the funeral, not on his own account, 
but on his wife’s ; for he well knew that she would not be able to control 
herself. Nor was he mistaken. Instead, therefore, of deriving any 
comfort himself from the holy words that were read to them, his at- 
tention was so entirely engrossed by her, and his endeavours to restrain 
her excessive grief fronf the observation of others, that the service 
was nearly concluded before he was aware, and he felt, on his return, 
that he had, indeed, performed a ceremony, but a ceremony only. He 
had said no more of his wife than the result proved. In a few weeks, 
the memory of her babe had ceased to give her acute sorrow, while it yet 
wrung his own heart with anguish. 

It was some months after the death of little Harry that Elwood 
came into Mrs. Willis’s cottage. “ I am glad you are alone,” said 
he, I want to speak to you.” ‘‘ And I to you,** returned the good 
woman ; “ I am afraid you have not finished my shoes, and really 
I am ashamed of these.** ‘‘I have not indeed,” replied he, “but 
you niust forgive me ; I have had something to vex me very much.” 
“Why, what is the matter ? ” asked she, looking anxiously at him. 
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“ You shall hear,’’ answered he, “ for you know I cannot say anything 
to my wife ; her violence will only increase my trouble and embar- 
rass my judgment. What a thing it is to have no one to advise with 
in one’s own house ! ” and he sighed deeply. “ But to the point,” 
said Mrs. Willis. My cash-box has been robbed of ten pounds,” 
said he in a low voice ; I found it locked, and exactly where I 
always keep it in my desk ; but the money, the only note I had, was 
gone. Some one on tlie premises, or well acquainted with my ways/ 
must have taken it.” “And whom do you suspect?” asked she. 
Elwood shook his head. “ I can hardly say,” replied he ; “ it would 

be such a grief to us if the only person whom I can at all suspect 

“Why, you don't mean James Snell, to be sure,” cried Mrs. Willis^ 

“ your own apprentice?” “He is the only {person who knows anything 
about my concerns,” replied Elwood ; “ but I have never had cause 
for a single moment to think ill of him. At all events the money 
is gone, and a serious loss it is to me, for I had a bill for leather to 
pay to-morrow. But my wife is the business ; w hat must I do ? If 
I tell her, we shall have such an outcry ; and if I don’t — . Oh ! 
if a w^oman knew the comfort she can be to her husband in his distress, 
what use her clear insight into matters might prove to him, how care- 
ful she would be not to throw away the opportunity or to waste the 
power to do him good, in words and lamentations that benefit neither 
him nor her.” “ Elwood,” said Mrs. Willis, “ I will be true with 
you ; if your wife is to blame, so are you. Half the world have a 
liand-to-mouth way of living; they look to the day, and forget the 
morrow, and that is your method. You yield too much to her infir- 
mity through a weakness of your own, and that for the sake of tho 
present. Exert the authority that belongs to you, gently and tenderly 
as you can, but firmly, and let her see that you know what part is 
yours, what hers. No woman who has good sense ever values her 

husband the less because he maintains his own place; on the contrary, 

she will respect and love him the more.” “Then you would have 
me tell ray wife?” said Elwood. “To be sure I would,” replied she. 
“ I say to you as I said to her, and say to many, ‘ Look to the 
end.’ Your future comfort may depend upon your exerting yourself 
now : it is not too late. Act ^visely in this matter, and you may gain in 
all others the help and assistance you need.” 

Elwood had the good sense to follow her advice. He told his wife 
what had occurred. As he expected, she hardly permitted him to 
finish before she began to express herself in the most vehement terms. 
Never were persons so tried as themselves; she should certainly Jose 

her senses ; she would tax James with the fact and get the truth 

out of him directly, and if he did confess it, she w^ould never trust 
another human being. But it was impossible; suspicion was always 
unjust ; yet if she was forced to believe such a thing possible as James 
guilty, then Elwood must thank himself for it in trusting him too for, 
and exposing the lad to temptation : and she began to weep violently. 
“ Mary,” said Elwood steadily, “ I want your assistance, not your tears 
or your reproaches. It is a wife’s part to share her husband’s troubles, 
and not to add to them by her impatience. I know my duty, and 
I expect you to perform yours. We have been robbed, and by one 
no doubt about us; what has happened once, therefore, may happen 
again. We must keep a strict but quiet look out, and as we have 
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but one interest, we must have but one plan of action and be a support 
to each other.” Mrs. El wood not only looked, but really felt surprised 
at her husband's manner: it had, however, the desired effect. No 
more tears were shed, and she afterwards talked rationally with him on the 
subject of their loss. 

Some weeks elapsed, and nothing came to light respecting the robbery. 
It was a fine afternoon, when Mrs. Willis came to assist her neighbour 
in mending a bed-quilt. They were thus engaged when the children 
came in from school. “Mother,” said the eldest little girl, Jane, 
“ may I have a slice of the nice cake aunt brought me yesterday ? ” 
“ Not now,” replied Mrs. Elwood ; “ perhaps you may presently.” 
“But wliy mayn’t I have it now?” asked she; “I should like it 

better a great deal.” “ Do as I bid you,” said her mother ; “ go 

and play.” Jane obeyed. “That’s as good a child as ever lived,” 
said Mrs. Elwood to her neighbour, “ if she was not so impatient : 

there’s no saying her nay ; she will take no denial.” No more was 

said, for tlie work engrossed the attention of both, and they were 
very earnest in contriving a piece of linen which they found necessary 
to insert, when Jane again approached. “ Oh do, mother, do let me 
have what I want ; I must have my cake now.” “ »Tane,” said her 

mother, “ I have my reasons for refusing you ; it would not be good 

for you: recollect you were not well yesterday.” Jane pouted, and 
again repeated the cry, “ Do, mother, do.” “ How can you persist 
in asking me?” said her mother quickly, “and crying too ; for shame I 
Must not I know what is good for you better than you can do ? Wliy 
siiould your mother deny what is proper for you, or give you pain 
without good cause ? Now give over crying, and this very instant 
too ! Do you fancy you are wiser than 1 ? Silly child ! learn to 

trust your mother as you ought, who you know is never so hapjiy as 

when she can make you happy with safety. Now be off this minute, and 
go play with your sisters.” 

What answer the child might have made, or whether Mrs. Elwood 
would have understood the look which her neighbour gave her, is 
doubtful : she certainly coloured as if she comprehended what she 
meant ; but at that instant the shouts and the feet of numbers were 

heard in the street. Both women ran to the door. What a sight 

presented itself! Two policemen were seen forcibly leading between 
them James Snell, who was without his hat, his features swollen, and 
his cheek blooJy. Mrs. Elwood closed her eyes, and shrieked aloud. 
“We’ve got him, we’ve got him!” shouted .some one from the crowd; 
“ here’s the villain that Stole your husband’s money : it’s all found out.” 
3Irs. Elwood turned very faint. “ What a dreadful thing ! ” cried 
she, when she had a little recovered herself. “ Oh, his poor mother, 
how I feel for her ; and she was so fond of him , and he was such a 
darling, beautiful child. Do you recollect, Mrs. Willis, when you 
and I sat up with her when he had the fever, how that poor woman 

prayed for the life of that child, and how she begged of us to join 

in the prayer? Oh, what a mercy would death have been at that 
time ! ” “ Yes, poor thing,” rejoined Mrs. Willis, “ she, like others, 

thought of the present, and did not look to the end. Oh, Mrs, Elwood, 
if our life or our fortunes were limited to a day, perhajys we should 
have no need of the Divine hand to rule and arrange for us. But 
so it is, we consult only what seems good to ua at the moment ; the 
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Lord looks to the end of all things, and orders what befals us with 
a view to our lasting happiness. How truly did you answer your 
little girl just now; apply the same reasoning to yourself, and say, 

‘ If ye being evil know how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more shall your Heavenly Father know what to^ bestow on 
them.* ” A slight noise here interrupted her, and turning her head 
to ascertain the cause, she saw Elwood had joined them. “ Oh, Mary,** 
said lie to his wife, “ that sight makes me almost thankful that ’* — he 
paused, and his colour wavered. “That you lost your dear little 
boy,*’ said Mrs. Willis : “ you may be truly thankful. It was only 
yesterday that I and Dr. Thomas were talking of him. ‘ Ay,’ said 
he, ‘ that was a sweet child, but I saw cause for alarm that escaped 
you : from the make of that child’s skull I apprehend mischief was 
going on ; in all probability, had he lived, he would have been an 
idiot.’ ” The husband and wife looked at each other. “ Oh, Elwood,” 
said she, laying her head on his shoulder, “ how wise, how good is God ! 
how weak, how sinful was I. Your sorrow I did not share ; oh, let us 
now at least be one in gratitude ! ** 


THE THUGS ; OR, SECRET MURDERERS OP INDIA.— No. IT. 



Thugs Dividing theiii Si’OIl. 


To give any detailed account of the methods by which the various 
criminals were discovered, and evidence obtained against them, wi 1 
be beyond our present purpose; the following example, whicnuwi 
be best to give in the words of Capt. Sleedian, may suthc^ Wn 
Feringea, a Thug leader of some note, for whose amst Governmw 
paid 500 rupees, was brought to me at Saugor in December loo , 
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he told me if his life were spared he could secure the arrest of several 
large gangs, who were, in February, to rendezvous at Jypore, and 
proceed into Guzerat and Candeish. Seeing me disposed to doubt his 
authority on a point of so much importance, he requested me to put 
him to tii^ proof, to take him through the village of Selohda, which 
lay two stages from Saugor, on the road to Seronge, and through 
which I was about to pass in my tour of the district of which I had 
received the civil charge, and he would show me his ability and 
inclination to give me correct information. I did so, and my tents 
were pitched where tents usually are, in small mango groves. I 
reached them in the evening, and when I got up in the morning he 
pointed out three places in which he and his gang had de]>osited, at 
diflPerent intervals, the bodies of three parties of travellers A l^undit 
and six attendants, murdered in 1818, lay among the ropes of my 
sleeping tent ; a Havildar and four Sipahees, murdered in 1824, lay 
under my horses; and four Brahman carriers of Ganges- water, and 
a -woman, murdered soon after the Pundit, lay within my sleeping 
tent. The sward had grown over the whole, and not the slightest 
sign of its ever having been broken was to be seen. The thing seemed 
to me incredible ; but after examining attentively a small brick terrace 
close by, and the ditferent trees around, he declared himself ready to 
stake his life upon the accuracy of his information. My wife was 
still sleeping over the grave of the water-carriers unconscious of what 
was doing or to be done. I assembled the people of the surrounding 
villages, and the Thanadar, or officer, and his police, who resided 
in the village of Korae close by and set them to work over the grave 
of the Havildar; they dug dewn five feet without perceiving the 
slightest signs of tlte bodies or of a grave. All the people assembled 
seemed delighted to thihk that I was become weary like themselves, 
and satisfied that the man was deranged. But there was a calm and 
quiet confidence about him that made me insist upon their going on, 
and at last we came upon the bodies of the whole five laid out pre- 
cisely as be had described. My wife, still unconscious of my t)bject 
in digging, had repaired to the breakfast tent, which was pitched at 
some distance from the grove, and I now bad the ropes of the tent 
removed, and the bodies of t^ ]^ndit and his six companions, in a 
much greater state of decay, esebumed ftom about the same deptli and 
from the exaert spot feinted out. The Caunittees were afterwards 
disinterrGd 5 and be olfered to point out others in the neighbouring 
groves, but I was sick of Ibe horrid work, and satisfied with what 
he had already done. ^The gangs which were concentrating upon 
Jypore were pursued, and the greater part of 'them tatei, and Ferin- 
gea"s life was spared for his services.'^ 

It is not improbdide that under an Bastera Government Feringea 
would have been tortured and then put to death after giving evidence, 
which would have effectually deterred any otliers from coming forward ; 
indeed, nothing but their confidence in British good faith would liave 
induced these men to confess as they did, and this may teach us the 
many advantages (not to speak of the obligation of duty) which result 
from keeping engagements even towards enemies. Had not every 
promise been held sacred and inviolable, it would have been hopeless 
to expect success in this undertaking. Indeed, few things cause greater 
admiration to the Hindoos than finding that they can, as a rule, depend 
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on the word of an Englishman, falsehood and treachety being, among 
themselves, the prevailing and almost universal vice. We may notice 
also the benefits arising from British energy and mutual co-operation. 
On the arrest of some of the Thugs it might happen that there was 
no local evidence against them, but then tliere was in possession of 
the officers a mass of depositions, descriptions of j>erson, lists of names, 
and other particulars, collected from all parts of India; so that if 
the party arrested were really guilty, it was very unlikely that evi- 
dence would be wanting sufficient for his conviction. The native 
governments could never have put down the Thugs, from their want 
of union and a common plan of operations. If one state had roused 
itself they might easily have taken refuge in another; even our own 
system of suppressing them was seriously threatened in 1834 by the 
Kajah of Joudpoor, who refused to give up the Thugs who had found 
an asylum in his territories; but Lord William Bentinck informed 
him that he could not be permitted to make his country the head- 
quarters whence these assassins might carry on their attacks against 
all the neighbouring states. On his still persisting, a large force 
was assembled to march against him, upon which he quietly submitted. 

We will conclude this division of our subject by citing a few cases 
out of the large collection before us, giving them in the words of 
the Thugs, as taken down at the time of confession. The following 
murders are remarkable for having been perpetrated almost in public 
without any discovery taking place. “We fell in,’* said Chutter, “ with 
the moonshee (teacher) and his family at Chupara, between Nagpoor 
and Jubulpoor, and tliey came on witJi us to Lucknadowii, where we 
found that «ome companies of a native regiment, under European 
officers, were exj)ected the next morning. It was determined to put 
them all to death that evening, as the moonshee seemed likbly to keep 
with the companies. Our encampment was near the village, and the 
moonshee’s tent was pitched close to us. In the afternoon some of 
the officers’ tents camo on in advance, and were pitched on the other.* 
side, leaving us between them and the village. The servants were 
all busily occupied in pitching them. Noor Khan, and his son Sadee 
Khan, and a few others, went, as soon as it became dark, to the moon- 
shee’s tent, and began to sing and play upon a guitar, as they had 
been accustomed to do. During this time some of them took up the 
moonshce’s sword on ' pretence of wishing to look at it. His wife and 
children were inside listening to the music. The jhirnec or signal, 
was given ; but at this moment the moonshee saw his danger, called 
out murder, and attempted to rush through, but was seized and strangled. 
His wife hearing him, ran out with the infant in her anus, but was 
seized by Ghubboo Khan, who strangled her and took the infant. The 
other daughter was strangled in the tent. The grooms were at the 
time cleaning their horses, and one of them seeing his danger ran 
under the belly of his horse and called out murder, but was seized and 
strangled, as well as all the rest.” 

Q. “ How did not the servants and others, who were pitching the tents 
clo>e by, hear these calfc for help ?” 

Chutter: — “As soon as the signal was given, those of the gang 
who were idle began to play and sing as lowd as they could ; and two 
vicious horses were let loose, and many ran after them, calling out as 
loud as they could, so that the calls of the moonshee and his party were 
drowned.” 
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The following instance, which took place in 1805, is remarkable, 
among other things, for the number of persons, no less than sixty, 
who were put to death at once. The relator is a Thug named Dorgha. 
“After the capture of Gawilgur (in 1803) by General Wellesley (Duk(» 
of Wellington), it was restored to the Nagpoor liajah, who appointed 
Ghureeb Sing to the command of the fortress. Anxious to get sojne 
good soldiers from Hindostan to garrison it, he sent his younger brother, 
Ghyan Sing, with a number of followers and a large sum of money, 
to raise them in the Oude country, and districts between the Ganges 
and Jumma rivers. Ghyan Sing and his party passed through Nag- 
poor, and came to Jubulporc in the month of June, while we were 
there concentrated from tlie different parts into which we liad extended 
our expeditions that season. His party consisted of fifty-two men, 
seven women, and a Brahman boy, then about four years of age. 
Some of our gangs lodged in the town, some in the cantonments 
among the troops, and some were encamped at the tank of Adliar, 
two or three miles from the town, on the road to ^Mirzapore. As 
soon as we heard of tlie arrival of this party from the Deccan, every 
party of I'hugs deputed some of its most respectable members to mix 
with them in the town and win their confidence. At first, they tried 
to separate them into different parties to proceed by difierent roads, 
but though they had collected together at different times and places 
on the road it was found impossible to separate any part of them 
from Ghyan Sing; and we agreed to unite all our gangs, and to 
lead the party by the most unfrequented roads till we might find a 
place convenient for the murder of the whole at once. On reaching 
Sehora we persuaded tbenl to quit the high road through Belchreo 
and ^lyhere, and take that, "tlu^ough Chundeea and the old fort Bun- 
doogur, which leads through vet^y extensive tracts of jungle and unin- 
habited country. We went with them through ail this country, 
however, without finding what* we considered a fitting time and jfiace, 
and reached .Re^h, winning more and more upon tlicir confidence 
every day. From Rewah we went to Simarcea, and from that place 
to a small village half way to Chitterkote, called by ns Burwala Gow, 
from a large Indian fig-tree (Bur) that stood near it ; thence wg sent 
on people, as usual,' to select a place for tlie murder, and tliey foniid 
one about two coss and a half (five miles) distant, in a very extensive 
jungle, without a hutnan habitation for many miles on either side. We 
persuaded the party to set' out soon after midnight; and as they went 
along we managed to take our appointed places, two Thugs by every 
traveller, and the rest in parties of reserve at different intervals along 
the line, every two managed to keep the person they were appointed 
to kill in conversation. - On reaching the place chosen, the signal was 
given at several different places, -beginning with the rear party and 
passing on to that in front, and all were seized and strangled except 
the boy. It was now near morning, and too late to admit of the 
bodies being securely buried, and we made a temporary grave for 
tiiem in the bed of the river, covered them over with sand, and wont 
on with the boy and the booty to Chitterkote, intending to send back a 
large party the next night and have tlie bodies securely buried. The 
rains liad begun to set in, and after the murders it rained very heavily 
all the day. The party, liowever, went back, but found that the river 
had risen and washed away all the bodies except two or three, which 
they found exposed, and pushed into the stream to follow the rest.” 
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HOME FRIEND; 

A WEESXY MISCELLANY OF AMUSEMENT AND INSTEUOTION. 



Of the three floral emblems which distinguish tjie three countries of the 
United Kingdom, the rose must be considered the most beautiful. The 
rose seems beyond dispute the queen of flowers, and not the poets only, but 
the people of all lands, are ready to acknowledge it ; that rose, however, 
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which is the badge of England, is not one of England’s true roses, for our 
wild flowers have not the full cup, the doubled petals of the species always 
represented by the painter, and are but single flowers, though beautiful in 
the blushing tints of red, and sweet with delicate fragrance. The shamrock, 
the triple 1^ of the clover or the wood sorrel, though a pretty floral badge, 
is not conspicuous, but it is signiflcant of the reason of its adoption. It is 
but a tradition which tells that St. Patrick explained the Trinity by 
the triple leaf ; but, perhaps, few natural objects could have been better 
suited to impress the fact on the ignorant, though the deep mystery itself 
can be explained neither by human tongue nor eartlily emblem. 

We must confess to sharing with the Scotsman in his admiration of his- 
own magnificent flower, the thistle. Certainly among the wild flowers of the 
northern hemisphere none are more beautiful than this tribe. Connected 
as the thistle is with earliest associations, the little motto of Dinna forget,” 
which so often accompanies it, is very expressive ; while the prickly leaves 
and stem of the plant render peculiarly appropriate tliat which has long 
been adopted by the nation, Nemo me ini pane lacessit ” (No one touches 
me with impunity), which has been huinoioiisly said to mean, in plain 
Scotch, ‘‘ Ye mannna meddle wi’ me.” 

The thistle has had the praises of Scotland’s earliest poets. A very 
beautiful little poem, which deserves to be more generally known than it 
is, was written by William Dunbar, in 1503, on occasion of tlie nuptials of 
James IV. of Scotland and Margaret Tudor, eldest daughter of Henry 
VII. of England, and was call^ the ‘ Thrissill and the Hose.’ The 
versification is smooth and harmonious, and, like Chaucer, this early poet 
seems well to have observed natural beauty. TJie poem represents Dame 
Nature as calling into her presence the chief of the beasts, birds, {iiid 
flowers, and, among the latter, the rose and the thistle receive due praise : 

" Then oallit scho all flouris that grew on field 
Discrying all their fassiouns and efittirs ; 

Upon the awful ThrissiR scho beheld, 

And saw him keipit with a busche of speirs ; 

Considering him so able for the weiris, 

A radias crown of rubies she him gaif, 

And said, In field go furth, and fend the laif.” 

After having bid the thistle, as being a king, to be discreet, and not to 
hold “ herbes without vertew ” m of worth like 

‘‘ Hcrbe of vertew, and of odour sweit,” 

Nature adds — 

Nor hold no udir flour in sic duty 

As the fresche Rose of cuUor red and quhy t ; 

For gif thou dois, hurt is thine honesty ; 

Considdering that no flour is so perfyt, 

So full of vertew, plesans and delyt, 

So full of blissfull angelik bewty, 

Imperial birth, honour, and dignity.” 

Earlier tales than this tell how indeed the thistle was, as Dunbar 
describes it, “ Able for the wars,” and how its strong spines pierced the 
naked foot of the invading Dane, and awakened tlie slumbering Scottish 
warriors. But no associations linked with this flower by human poet or 
historian are half so touciiing as that which tells of its connection with the 
sin and sorrow that came to mar the loveliness of Paradise. One can 
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imagine that Eve must have looked, through tears, at the purple flower, 
and marked its downy seeds floating through the air as heralds of woe. The 
thorn and the thistle, the earliest plants distinctly alluded to in the oldest 
history, would bring a deep meaning to our first parents, as parts of the 
curse which fell on man. Hard toil lay before them, as surely as that 
thistle sprang up by their pathway ; but toil was mercifully tempered with 
enjoyments which sprang out of itself, even as the rich purple crown arose 
from its prickly flower-cup. 

As there have been many contentions as to what leaf was the true sham- 
rock, so it seemed long an unsettled question as to which was the Scottish 
thistle. The beautiful Milk Thistle {Carduus inarimms) has had this 
distinction claimed for it. It is one of the handsomest of its kind, its 
large coronal of dark-purple surmounting a stem, sometimes five feet high, 
and its broad leaves of dark green, so conspicuously veined with pure 
white, as to render it of easy recognition. But it is rare in Scotland, and, 
though growing on some waysides of England, is not a common flower. 
This milk thistle is found in Scotland, chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, and it grows on the rocks of Dunbarton Castle, where tradition 
tells that Mary Queen of Scots planted it with her own hand. Though 
the flower-cup is spinous, and the leaves have their thorns too, yet these 
weapons are hardly so sharp and strong in this as in some other species, 
and for this and other reasons, those who are learned in such matters have 
decided that it is not the Scotch thistle. The flower cultivated in Scotland 
as the national insignia, and now generally recognised as such, is the Cotton 
Thistle ( Onopordum acanthium), which in most soils abounds by road 
sides. It is a large sturdy plant, with a stem from three to six feet high, 
winged with rough cottony leaves. The leaves are cottony both on the 
upper and under surfaces, and we may rub this substance off* with the 
finger, and see the dark-green surface hidden by it. It may be known from 
the other thistles by this circumstance, for though several have a white 
down on one side of the leaf, this is the only species whose foliage is 
completely covered by it. The flower-cup has spines spreading in all 
directions, and the plant blooms in August, tlie flow^er growing either 
singly or two or three together. The leaf resembles that of the acanthus, 
which is supposed to have furnished the ancients with the elegant ornament 
of their architecture. The large globose cup of this thistle was formerly 
used, like the artichoke, for food ; but the latter plant attains so much 
greater size, that the thistle was soon disused, when this came to be 
generally cultivated. The seed of the Scotch Thistle contains a large 
quantity of oil, which may be used for burning in lamps, and for various 
other purposes. IM. Durand found that twelve pounds of seed, the produce 
of twenty-two pounds of the flower-heads of this thistle, yield by expres- 
sion, with the assistance of heat, no less than three pounds of pure oil. 

The thistle tribe is not one which contributes largely to the use of man, 
while many thistles are so troublesome in Ids cultivated fields that he can 
well understand how they formed part of the primeval curse on the world. 
Several of them are very injurious to meadow lands. Thus the dwarf 
Plume Thistle {Cnicus acaulis) is said to kill all plants which grow 
beneath its spreading herbage, atid is looked upon by the fiinner as a most 
pernicious weed. Most of the tldstles are difficuk to describe to those who 
are not botanists, but this species may be easily distinguished from the 
others. It is a low plant, with a fibw thorny leaves, and a single purple 
flower in the midst of them, which though not absolutely stemless, is nearly 
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so. It grows on chalky banks and meadows, blooming in July and August, 
but is not very common. 

One of the most , frequent of the Plume Thistles is the Spear Plume 
Thistle ( Cnicus lanteolatus)^ which is a handsome species, more resembling 
the cotton thistle than any other, and like it, having its flowers of a dull 
purple colour. It attains the height of five or six feet. Its leaves are 
downy underneath, and the scales of its flower-cup woolly and thorny. It 
is to be seen on most of our waysides and waste places from July to Sep- 
tember. The flowers will curdle milk. 

This plant is the Bur Thistle of the countryman. Dr. Withering remarks 
of it, that though few plants are less regarded than this, yet it is of con- 
siderable use. “If,” he says, “a heap of clay be thrown up, nothing 
would grow upon it for several years, did not the seeds of this thistle, 
wafted by the winds, fix and vegetate thereon. Under shelter of this, other 
vegetation appears, and the whole soon becomes fertile.” 

But we must not enumerate each one of the many thistles >¥111011 grow 
in our fields. The pale lilac or deeper purple, or sometimes white flowers 
of the Plume and Welted Thistles, grow everywhere in our country land- 
scape. Many arc wet with the showers of the mountains, others glisten 
with the dews of the plain or valley. Though troublesome to the farmer, 
yet they delight those who love the wild scenes of nature. 

“ To me the wilderness of thorns and brambles, 

Beneath whoso weeds the muddy runnel scrambles, 

The bald-burnt moor, the inarshv sedgy shallows, 

Where docks, bulbushes, water-nags, and mallows, 

Choke the rank waste, alike can yield delight ; 

A blade of silver hair-grass, nodding slowly 
In the soft wind ; the thistle’s purple crown, 

The ferns, the mshes tall, and mosses lowly, 

A thoi’ii, a weed, an insect, or a stone, 

Can thrill me with sensations exquisite ; 

Tor all are exquisite, and every part 
Points to the Mighty Hand that fashioned it.” 

There are two common thistles, which may be described so that any 
reader may distinguish tliem. One of tliose is the Musk Thistle ( Cardum 
nutans). The deeply reddish-purple flower of this plant never stands 
upright, but bows, as if to drink in the dews, which at night seem 
perfumed by its sweet odouns. It bends to the breeze which sweeps 
over the stony field, where it is most frequent ; and, fragrant as it always 
is of musk, its odour is far stronger at evening. Its stein is usually about 
a foot high, and it blooms in July and August. The name of this genus 
is said to be from the Celtic of “ ard,” a point ; and the long, sharp spines 
on the flower-cup of the musk thistle render it very significant. Some 
beautiful moths are peculiarly attracted by this thistle, and hover about it 
in the evening, sometimes tearing their delicate wings among its sharp 
spines. 

Botanists divide our thistles into four genera ; and the species about 
to be described belongs to a different genus from that which includes the 
Musk Thistle ; — it is the Carline Thistle ( Carlina vulgaris). How often 
have we seen the chalky clifls, or other waste places, enlivened by the 
yellow blooms of this pretty flower, and gathering it, and placing it with the 
Seaside Lavender, and the Sea Holly, and the graceful rushes and grasses, 
liave made a nosegay for the winter of a beauty which would not soon 
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fade! The garden everlasting flowers, with their rich yellow, pink, 
purple, or white flowers, are chiefly natives of the Cape of Good Hope 
or of southern Europe ; and, with the exception of our Carline Thistle, 
we have no wild flower at all like an everlasting. TJiis plant, however, 
retains its texture and colour when gathered and dried, or when left on 
the arid, sunny spot which is its native place. The yellow ray, which the 
unlearned would call the flower, is composeil of the leaves of the calyx ; 
and within this is a ray of dark purple flowerets. This thistle is in bloom 
from June till September; after which the centre of the ray is occupied 
by the yellow tuft of downy seed ; but this chaffy, straw-coloured star is 
bright, as we have said, all the winter through. It is not common in 
our land only, but is a wild flower on barren soils all over Europe. The 
blossoms during wet weatlier are closed in the form of a cone. It may 
be known from any other of our wild thistles by its yellow colour ; and 
its cup, stem, and leaves are all spiny enough at once to declare it a 
thistle. 

The stemless Carline Tiiistle (^Carlina acaulis) is hung up at the 
cottage doors of Germany to foretel by its closing the approaching rain. 
It was probably to this species that the genus is indebted for the name) — 
Carlina being a corruption of Carolina. Olivier de Serres says that 
this thistle was named after Charlemagne, whose army was cured of the 
plague by means of this plant ; and as in those days nothing could be 
done without a miracle, we are gravely assured that an angel pointed 
out the remedy to the monarch. Liiinceus ascribes the name to the 
Emperor Charles V., whose army were said to be cured of tJie dire 
tlisease by this plant ; but in this case human skill alone is supposed 
to have discovered its virtues. The root of this stemless species contains 
some acrimonious and resinous properties. 

Wlien the patriarch Job was asserting liis uprightness, he said, ‘‘If 
I have eaten the fruits of the land without money, let thistles grow instead 
of wheat, and cockle instead of barley.” Doubtless he had seen many 
an eastern field overrun with the towering thistles, which in some 
Oriental countries are taller than a man. The cultivator of otir own land, 
in our own days, can well understand the force of Job’s allusion. Some 
idea of tlie trouble which these plants give to the agriculturist may be 
formed from the facts recorded of that common species, the Corn or 
Way Thistle ( called also the Creeping Plume Thistle. 
Tliis well-known plant of arable lands is abundant on fields and by way- 
sides, bearing, in July, clusters of rather small flowers, of a pale lilac 
colour, which have a musky orlour; while its angular stem, its leaves, 
and flower-cups are well set with sj^ines. Common and troublesome 
as this thistle is, there are some lands on which it will not grow. Its 
favourite soils are the dry and loamy grounds; but it is never found 
on very sandy, gravelly, or peaty fields. An instance is recorded in 
the ‘ P'armers’ Magazine,’ in which the roots of this Plume Thistle were 
dug out of a quarry, and found to be nineteen feet in length. Its 
horizontal roots are also equally wonderful in extent. Mr. Curtis planted, 
in April, about two inches of the root of the Field Tiiistle, and by the 
November following it had thrown out shoots from the root which ran 
along under ground, some of them being eight feet long, while leaves 
arose from these shoots at the distance of five feet from the original root. 
The whole mass, when dug up and washed, was found to weigh four 
pounds. Nor was the thistle completely eradicated now. Careful as 
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the gardener was in extracting it from the soil, some fragments must 
have remained ; for on the following spring, between fifty and sixty 
young plants made their appearance, just around the spot where the 
piece of thistle root had at first been planted. When we consider that 
this plant, like all its tribe, bears a profusion of seeds, and that each 
seed has a little plume, exactly adapted for carrying itself, even on the 
slightest wind of summer, we can imagine that if a field be neglected 
for a single season it soon becomes overrun with that emblem of man’s sin 
and sorrow, the prickly thistle. 

Some of the thistle tribe of other countries are used medicinally. The 
Melancholy Thistle, a Siberian species, is reputed to cure maxiness. Pliny, 
whose mighty tome DTsraeli calls, “ that awful repository of all the errors 
of antiquity,” had much to say in praise of the virtues of some species of 
Cotton Thistle, but we find none existing in the genus of modern times. 
The ashes of our Corn Thistle (^Cnicus arvensis) yield a very pure 
vegetable alkali. The dried flowers of several kinds are used to curdle 
milk ; and the tender stalks of most of the Plume Thistles may be peeled 
and either boiled or used as a salad with oil and vinegar. Some of the 
thistles are eaten by cattle ; and the roughest and coarsest are enjoyed 
by the donkey. The old anecdote which tells of the misfortune which 
befel Le Brun’s painting, records the relish of this animal for the thistle 
tribe. The painter had placed his picture in a court to dry, when an 
ass passing that way, saw a fine thistle represented on tlie canvas, and 
never quitted it till he had entirely effaced the plant by licking it with his 
tongue. 

The thistle-down is very beautifiil — so beautiful that we wonder not 
that Wordsworth should have noticed it. 

“ And in our vacant mood, 

Not seldom, did wo stop to watch some tuft 
Of dandelion seed or thistle’s beard, 

That skimmed the surface of the dead calm lake, 

Suddenly halting now — a lifeless stand ! 

And starting off again, with freak as sudden. 

In all its sportive wanderings, all the while 
Making rejDort of an invisible breeze, 

That was its wing, its chariot, and its horse, 

Its playmate— rather say its living soul.” 

Sometimes on a September day the whole air Kseems full of these seeds, 
which fly onwards till some hedge or w'all arrests their course, and leaves 
them to fall on the soil near it. It is well for the farmer, over whose 
land the silky plumes are floating, that the finches have first despoiled 
many of the feathers of their seed, and that thousands not thus injured will 
fall in streams and on soils made hard by the tread of man. The merry 
goldfinches have done their work on the thistle-tufts, and cleared off so 
many as well to deserve the name of thistle-finch, or of the French 
synonym of chardonneret ; yet enough will remain to fill the field, and 
demand the toil which was appointed to man when first he fell. 

Some efforts have been made to convert the down of the thistle into 
articles of clothing or use to man. A tolerable paper has been manu- 
factured of this material, but the cost was too great to repay the manu- 
facturer. ^ A. P. 
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PASSAGES FKOH THE JOURNALS OF AN OLD 
TRAVELLER.— No. I. 

THE ABBUZZI— CASTEL DI SANGRO- RIFLES^PIANO DI CINQUE 
MIGLIE— WOLVES— ROBBERS. 

A FEW miles beyond Isernia we began to ascend a lofty ridge, which" 
separates the valley of the Vulturiius from that of the river Sangro. 
On the hither side of this ridge the waters run to tlie Mediterranean ; 
on the farther side they empty themselves into the Adriatic. Both the 
ascent and descent are long and rather steep ; but the road is beautifully 
engineered, and is at present kept in admirable order. The town of 
Castel di Sangro is charmingly situated on the right bank of the little 
river, in a quiet, secluded, verdant valley. It rises partly up the sides 
of a detached rock, and the ridge of that rock is crowned with tlie 
picturesque ruins of a feudal castle. The river abounds with the finest 
trout I ever tasted. The surrounding mountains offer a great abundance 
and variety of game ; and descending the valley towards the sea and 
the mouth of the river there are traces of ancient cities and ruins, enough 
to occupy an amateur for days and days. Down there the valley of 
the Sangro, like the plain of Troy, may be called ‘‘ a glorious field for 
conjecture and snipe-sliooting.*^ But, for one ruin or remnant of antiquity 
now found on the Troad, there are twenty here — ^unnoticed, unknown. 

On one occasion the town of Castel di Sangro was my head-quarters for 
several days. At that time a splendid Austrian regiment of jagers, 
or chasseurs, was quartered on the town. It was composed almost 
entirely of fine, cheerful, musical young men from the mountains and 
forests of Bohemia, who had been chasseurs before they became such 
in the military sense. They were nearly all woodmen and huntsmen, 
or the sons of huntsmen. Their rifle practice was admirable, and every 
officer of the corps regularly took part in it — not even the chaplain of tlie 
regiment was excluded. I have even seen a churchman of Episcopal 
dignity take his rifle and his turn with the men, and elicit much applause 
by the W'ay in which he hit the bull’s-eye. This was my excellent 

friend W , minxonier-en-chef^ or chaplain-in-chief, of General Fremont’s 

army ; a man of many other accomplishments : a scholar, a proficient in 
many modern languages, a philosopher, and thoroughly a Christian 
gentleman. But, being a native of the mountains of Styria, he had 
been a sportsman in his youth, and his skill had not all been lost in 
the approach of old age, and he thought it no sin or derogation to fire 
his rifle with the emulous jagers. Every evening during my stay tlie 
target was set up in the green valley near the river; and the men 
regarded it as pleasant sport rather than duty or dry exercise. The 
buffoon of the corps was appointed to look after the target, and to mark 
where each ball struck. Whenever there was a bad sliot fired — w hether 
by men or by officers — this humorous Bohemian performed certain 
mocking, ridiculous antics, which never failed to bring out a roar of 
laughter, althougli they must have been seen so very often by those who 
laughed. The valley, and the hills, and the ^walls of the old castle of 
Sangro re-echoed with the merriment. Surely it w^ould improve our own 
rifle corps if they could be exercised thus frequently, and if dry practice 
were turned into a pleasure and pastime. 
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The address of the jagers was turned to good present account. We 
gave them powder and shot, and they extra-abundantly furnished our table 
with snipes, woodcocks, and other excellent game. Mtrreover, some of 
the Bohemians were skilful fishermen, for every day they brought us 
fresh trout from the river Sangro. We lived upon the game and fish 
of the district, and our apartment, was warmed by wood cut on a mountain 
close in our rear. There was no stint ; and the weather was cold, coming 
<lown jxt night in cutting blasts from the gorges of the Apennine.s. It was 
indeed ^^ligna super foco large reponens^^ log was heapcil upon log. Wo 
could not but think of Horace. The oil which fed our lamps came from 
his old town of Venafrium (now Venafro), whence also we occasionally 
obtained one of those wild boars whose flavour he extolled. These are 
but reminiscences of bygone days and pleasures. Now, we found no one 
to welcome us, no one that knew us, or cared a straw whether we stayed 
or went. The people, who were all out in the streets, were all talking 
politics (it was revolution year, 1848), or talking about a band of robbers 
who liad recently caused consternation in the country. The captain of the 
band, one Giacomo Ranieri, had been recently surprised and killed by 
some villagers; but the band bad not been dispersed, and it was said that 
the mountains we had to cross, in order to reach Sulinona, were rendered 
^langeroiis by the depredators. 

On quitting Castel di Sangro, towards sunset, we went through a long 
but narrow belt of wood, in which the lively squirrels were sporting most 
merrily; and beyond the wood we began to ascend a steep range of 
mountains by a winding, or rather zigzag road, which brought us to the 
edge of the Abruzzi, and tlie celebrated Piano di Cinque jNIiglie. This 
remarkable plain — the length of which is pretty accurately given in the 
name it bears, the Plain of Five Miles — is at the very top of the Apennines, 
having only low lines of hills rising above it, and flanking it in its whole 
length. The plain, wliich varies in breadth from a mile to a quarter of a 
mile and les.s, is perfectly flat — a long, dead level. Being some four 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, it is delightfully cool and green 
in the summer-time, when the grass in the valley and on the sides of the 
flanking hills is cropped by immense flocks of sheep, which in autumn are 
annually removed to the warm, low-lying plains of Apulia, to the 
memorable battle-field of Cannaj, and the sheltered regions at the foot of 
Mount Yultur, and the regions which extend from the town of Canosa 
(the Canusium of Horace) to the shores of the Adriatic sea, and the cities 
of Barletta, Foggia, and Manfredonia, where they and tlieir shejdierds, 
and their numerous large-sized, beautiful watch-dogs, pass all the cold 
months of the year, returning to the mountains of Abruzzi with the 
returning spring. But in the winter season the snow lies deep in this 
elevated valley of five miles, and the wind sweeps through it with the force 
of a tornado, and the famishing wolves howl and prowl about it, and hunt 
in packs in desperate pursuit of food. At that season none will pass 
the plain that can avoid it, or defer their journey. There is no other 
practicable road. It was once my fortune to traverse it (coming from 
Sulmona towards Castel di Sangro, and the country of the brave old 
Samnites) in the early part of the month of November, when heavy falls 
of snow were not yet looked for. Our party had scarcely rea'ched the 
level when there came on a wind which nearly blew us from our horses, 
and which really made the poor animals stagger. Without any lull in this 
tempest the snow began to fall in immense, incessant flakes, which in 
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a very short time covered with a thick coat both the road and the whole 
of the valley, and almost blinded us. Except in the higher Alps I never 
saw such snow. Then that impetuous wind, which howled and shrieked 
as it rushed between the hills which flanked us, caught the snow as it lay 
in furrows and ridges, and rolled it along in immense heaps, like the waves 
of a stormy sea, and part of the snow it sent up high into the air, wJiere it 
mixed with the snow that was falling, and whirled about in wild circles. 
It was a tourmenty as they call it in tlie Alps. Tall wooden posts, erected . 
for the purpose, guided us along the road, which, strait as it is, we must 
have missed but for them. When about halfway across the plain, we 
came up with a party of peasants in great perplexity and distress : the 
tempest had upset a car, or cart, they were driving, and cart and mules 
lay half-buried in a hollow, some six or seven feet below the level of the 
road. We iielped tliem to detach the mules, which were not much hurt, 
as they had fallen upon deep snow ; and we engaged to send them 
assistance from tlie next village. As the snow soon balled in tlie hollow of 
our horses^ lioofs and shoes, and as the wind continued to make them 
stagger, the poor creatures, one after the other, fell with us. We left the 
saddle, cleared out the shoes, and led the horses by the bridle. But 
this again was hard and difficult work, for tliey could not be brought 
to face that terrific snow-storm. At last we hoodwinked them by throwing 
our cloaks o>'er their heads, when they made much less difficulty in 
following us. But we were more than five hours in performing tliat 
journey of five miles, and were overtaken by night before we could reach 
the village. Then tiie peculiar cry of the wolves was mixed with the 
howling and shrieking of the storm ; and this continued all through the 
night. Never were shelter, fire, and food more welcome to me than 
on this occasion, although our village inn was little better than a hovel. 
The people would not venture out into the tempest to rescue the car ; 
but about an hour after us, the muleteers, with their mules, arrived 
safely at the little inn, having wisely abandoned their car and their load 
until the storm should cease. There was little danger of anything being 
lost ; nobody would venture upon the plain on a night like this. The 
poor villagers told many stories about the wolves. There had been 
instances of the great daring of these animals when pressed by hunger. 
Young cliildren had been seized at the thresholds of the cottages, and car- 
ried off from the midst of the village. More than one peasant, not many- 
years ago, surprised by one of these sudden snow-storms, had been devoured 
by tlie wolves. On a hill-side, not far from the village, stands a small, > 
stone-built chapel— a place of temporal as well as spiritual refuge. Tlie 
door opens with a latch, and, except when service is performed, Ihere is 
nothing within but a low stone altar, a rude picture, and a wooden bench. 
Old Stefano, a woodsman, who formed one of our party round the cheerful 
wood fire at the inn, had had a wolf adventure in his younger days, when 
the road across the plain was not so good and so well marked out by 
guide-posts as it now is. One evening he was overtaken by a tounnent ; 
the snow blinded him, he missed the road, and went wandering through 
the valley without knowing the direction he was taking. Night approached, 
and the loud chorus of packs of w'olves began to be heard in the distance. 
He had no weapons of defence, except a long staff', and his woodman's 
bill. He tied these together as well as he could, and strode on through 
the deep, and still deepening snow. At last, through the drift, he dis- 
covered the hill-side chapel. But before lie could reach that asylum a big 
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wolf, the leader of bis pack, was close upon his heels. Stefano faced 
about, aimed a blow with his sharp bill, and sent tlie hungry monster 
yelling to the rear. But the pack, instead of retreating, came on from 
the hills, and seemed to increase in numbers every moment. Collecting 
all his strength, he ran for the chapel — his only chance of safety. Ho 
reached the door, rushed into that primitive, lonely place of worship, and 
made fast the door as the foremost wolves were showing their teeth close 
to the threshold. They yelled, as if in disappointment and wrath, but 
showed no disposition to (|uit the spot. Stefano thought that, on tho 
contrary, their numbers still kept on tRe increase. And there, outside 
the chapel walls, they remained, with their hideous noises, all through the 
night ; and there, within the chapel, stayed the poor woodsman, almost 
frozen to death by that intense cold. Though at a very short distance 
from his village, it was hopeless to think of shouting and crying for succour. 

Thunder,” said he, “ would hardly have, been heard through that 
howling tempest, and that chorus of wolves.” As day dawned, tlie 
hungry monsters raised their blockade, and went off to the ravines in the 
mountains. Chilled to the very heart, and as pale as a ghost, the 
woodsman ran home. Everybody wa^ right glad to see him, for as he 
had stayed out all night they had concluded that the wolves had eaten him. 
They told another story of a trooper in king Murat’s time, who was sent 
with some order from Sulraona to Castel di Sangro. Thd soldier came 
upon a nocturnal storm, and the wolves in the plain ; and thougli he saved 
his own life by repeatedly firing his carbine, ho was obliged to abandon his 
falling horse, and on tho following morning nothing was found in tho 
hollow except the animal’s bones, tail, saddle, and accoutrements. 

Our November tempest did not cease (piite so soon — it continued nearly 
all through the following day ; but towards evening we managed to reach 
better quarters at Castel di Sangro, 

This time we were not in the snow and wolf season, but in tlie ’warm 
month of August. The sun set as we ascended tlie steep mountains ; but 
before we came to the village at the entrance of the Plain of Five Miles 
the moon rose magnificently, and being at the full she gave us a soft, 
sweet, and yet brilliant light. The air was exquisitely cool and pure. 
The village bears the name of Rocca Rasa, the shaven or bare rock, a name 
which very correctly describes its situation. We saw the lone chapel by 
the hill-side ; but as we were travelling this part of the journey in tlie 
Government mail, I could not stop to inquire after my old friends. 
In the many years which had elapsed since I was last here, old Stefano 
and others of that pleasant fireside party must have gone to their rest 
in the narrow cemetery by the side of the village church. We rolled 
along the excellent, straight, smooth road, in a condition or temper of 
perfect enjoyment. The gentle night breeze brought with it a delicious 
perfume, and the soft, soothing sound of sheep bells, and, occasionally, the 
honest bark of a shepherd’s huge dog. The sky was one clear, pure, 
unmixed, unspotted canopy of blue ; the moonlight was so brilliant that 
one might have read small print by it. Towards Sulmona, at the point 
where the plain terminates, the road plunges suddenly into a chasm in the 
mountains, most appropriately named Vail’ Oscura, or the dark valley. Wo 
had scarcely descended the first ramp of the parapeted road, when the 
reports of musketry came up from the valley below. We naturally 
thought of robbers — of Giacomo Ranieri’s band. 
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There is hardly a wild flower of our hedgerows which delights us 
more by its fragrance than does the Honeysuckle. During May and 
June ks blossoms are waving about the bushes, or creeping over llie 
old ruin or rocky crag, in all parts of our island, and we wonder 
not that poets, both ancient and modern, have sung of their sweet- 
ness. It had the old name of Woodbine ; but both Spenser and Shakspeare 
call it by the older one of Caprifole, or Goat-leaf, which was gi^^en 
because, like the goat, it climbs over craggy and almost inaccessible 
places, or as some writers say, because these animals relish the leaves. 
It has a similar name in other countries, for the French term it 
Chevrefeuille, and the Italians Caprifoglio. At the base of its long 
tubular flower lies the honey, which, though the bee may not reach 
it, is extracted by the long tongues of the sphinxes and hawk moths, 
that may often be seen hovering about it. After the blossom has 
withered, in the months of September and October, clusters of dark- 
red berries take their place. They are very insipid in flavour, and 
are eaten only by children and birds, but they add to the beauty* of 
the autumn woods and hedges. Plants which climb around others, 
or on walls, always in the same species take the same direction in 
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twininff. Tlwis plants, like the Honeysuckle, and, indeed, the 

greater ntimbef of our British climbers, follow the apparent course 
of the sun, and turn from left to right; while others are invariable 
in their habit of turning in the contrary way. There are two other 
species of wild Honeysuckle, but, unlike this, they are not common'. 
One is the pale Perfoliate Honeysuckle, which has been found in 
woods in Oxfordshire and Cambridgeshire, and the other the still more 
rare upright Fly Honeysuckle, 
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Wood-lark. 

A VERY sweet singer is the Wood-lark* (^Alauda arbor ea) ; but tliougli 
its Rute-like notes are as rich and sweet as those of the sky-lark, they 
are hardly so varied, and never so loud. It is even an earlier singer 
than that bird, and is associated in our minds with the cold wintry days. 
At a season when the eye wanders in vain in search of a green bought 
save where it rests on a wild holly or a garden evergreen, and when 
the meadow-grass has but few daisies among it; at a time when winds 
sweep through the desolate woods, this bird is singing his long, full song 
for hours together ; and, Ivhen joined by several of its companions, making 
the otherwise still landscape resound with melody. Who that goes into 
the corn land, bordered by woods, in January, does not welcome tJiere 
the gentle song of the robin, and the richer strain of the wood-lark,^ 
mingled as they are with the bleak winds Avhich rush among the bougiis^ 
and scatter the brown leaves over the pathway, in wild confusion ? Who 
has not gone away to his fireside, taking with him, from the woods, a 
pleasant cheerful thought, and a memory of gladness and joy, when he 
had little hoped for one sound of music, save that of the wind? How 
strong the bird seems as it wlieels its way, in large circles, singing high 
in air, sometimes for an hour together, and never pausing to rest eitlier 
its wing or voice ! This wheeling mode of flight at once distinguishes 

* The Wood-lark is six inches in length. The plumage resembles that of 
the sky-lark, but it may be distinguished by a pale streak above each eye. 
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it from the sky-lark, which rises in the air almost perpendicularly, and 
with a spiral movement. Our wood-lark, too, lias the power of remaining 
longer on the wing, and though its song readies us chiefly from a great 
elevation, so that we can scarcely discern its expanded wings and tail, 
y‘et it sometimes perches on the top of a high tree, or lower down, among 
the boughs, and gives us from them as sweet a strain. 

In the spring, we do not hear it so clearly, for amid the general chorus 
of birds, tlie delicate song is scarcely remarkable ; but in tlie silence ' 
of the night, when night itself hardly brings coolness to the air, the 
sweet carol of the wood-lark on liigh may be listened to with delight ; 
and many think it little inferior to that of the nightingale. Pity it is, 
tliat this sweet wild song should ever be exchanged for the tones uttered in 
captivity ; yet the wood-lark is sometimes caged. When wild, it sings 
usually from March „ to July, though, as has been before said, it is 
occasionally to be heard, not only in the autumnal months, but even in 
winter. When kept in-doors, however, it sings regularly from Februarjr 
to August ; and the female, as is the case with otlier larks, sings also,- 
thoiigh hers is a shorter strain. ‘*/rhese birds,” says Bechstein, “appear 
to be subject to caprice. I have seen some which would never sing in 
a room, or in the presence of an auditor. These perverse birds must 
be placed in a long cage, outside the window. I have remarked that 
these obstinate birds are the best singers. Their abrupt step, and various 
frolics, in which they raise the feathers of the head and neck, arc* very 
amusing.” 

Woodweete is an old name for the wood-lark ; and the woodwele of 
our old English writers is also thought to signify this bird, though some 
refer it to the thrush. In the old ballad of Robin Hood, we have — 

“ The woodwele sang, and would not cease, 

Sitting upon the spray. 

So loud ho waken’d Robin Hood, 

In the green-wood where he lay.” 

Tiie night-song of the bird is plaintive in its tones, and a very melan- 
choly little note, sounding out softly the syllable “ lu, lu, lu, lu,” is also 
uttered by tlie wood-lark; hence Cuvier calls the bird the luhu As 
winter approaches, these larks associate in small flocks, of ten or twelve 
in number, and ramble over the fields for food, seeking there some 
scattered grain, or flower-seed, or the insects and worms whicli lie hid 
among the clods and herbage. 

The wood-lark is less general than the sky-lark, though not uncommon 
in the southern and midland counties, and the cultivated fields bordered 
by woods or trees. In the northern countries of Europe it is migratory, 
going southwards in winter. It is much like the sky-lark, but smaller,, 
and may be distinguished from it by its shorter tail, and by a pale stripe 
passing over each eye. It builds early in April, and places its nest 
in some field under the covert of a tuft of furze or bramble, or a clump 
of herbage. The nest is composed of dried grasses, and lined with 
finer species ; the eggs are of pale brown or grey, dashed with brown. 

Both this bird and the sky-lark have a habit of rolling themselves 
in the dust, which appears to be a mode of cleansing their plumage 
from anything which adheres to it, and which has been compared to 
the well-known practice of the Arabs bf the desert, who, when they 
are far from the water necessary for their stated ablutions, rub them- 
selves with fine sand instead. The caged larks often rub their breasts 
against the dry sides of the turf which is placed in the cage. 
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Thugs Journeying with Ticavelleus. 


The following confession, taken by Captain Paton in 1837, may 
serve to show both the cool treachery with which these murders are 
accompanied and the freedom from remorse, or rather complacency, 
with which they are looked back upon afterwards. The relator is 
Dhoosoo, the leader of a band of thirteen Thugs, and speaking of a 
locality not far from Allahabad. He says : “ Here I saw a traveller 
whom I inveigled thus — he was a sowar, or horseman, rode a very 
large horse, and was armed with two swords, a shield, pistols, &c. 
While he sat cooking his dinner in the serai I was in search of some 
spices for my food, and was asking the bhuttearee, or keeper of the 
serai, if she could supply me. She said no. The horseman hearing 
this, said he would give me some, and immediately supplied me ; this 
led to a friendly conversation, before which I had no thought of mur- 
dering him. I asked him whence he came and whither he was going. 
He said he was going to Fyzabad. I said I was also going there. 
“ Then, let us go together,” said he. I agreed, and we proposed 
starting in the morning. I then went and communicated to all the 
Thugs that there was a traveller from a great distance, upon whom 
we should find much money. They all agreed that he would be a 
good man to thug. 1 proposed we should t^e him on a day’s journey 
to Ashruf Gunge, and in advance of that to murder him. (The 
villain Dhoosoo related all this with a smile upon his face as if he 
had been doing a kindness to the traveller, whom, in return for an 
act of kindness and confidence, he was thus deliberately planning to 
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murder in cold blood). In the morning we set out and reached 
Ashruf Gunge, where we halted during the day. I sent from thence 
the old man to look for a good place for the perpetration of the 
murder. He returned, and told us that he had selected a good place. 
As the traveller was a powerful armed man I selected two staunch 
stranglers — Adliar, approver, and Rujub. We started in the morning, 
and when we reached the appointed spot I, and others of the gang, 
induced him to dismount and wait for us. He did so. Khan IMahomed 
had a small carpet spread, and invited the traveller to sit with him ; he 
did so, and in ^n instant both stranglers seized and strangled him.'^ 

In one of the cases brought to light it was discovered that no less 
than five hundred sepoy recruits were cut off at once. Sometimes 
they obtain an immense booty ; on one occasion, as much as 20,000/., 
by tlie murder of a treasure-party mounted on camels. After dividing 
the spoil a proper share was set apart for one of the temples of their 
goddess. At otiier times, however, people are put to death for the sake 
of the most trifling gains ; in one instance a turban only fell to the 
share of one member of the gang. “ We often,” confesses one of 
them, ‘^strangle a victim who is suspected of, having two pice (about Irf.). 
Kight annas (about Lv.) is a very good remuneration for murdering a 
man.” Near Baroda they once despatched some travellers whom their 
spies had reported to be carrying treasure, but “ to the great disappoint- 
ment and chagrin of us all, no property was found upon them, for 
tliey turned out to be common stonecutters, and their tools tied in bundles 
and carried over their shoulders deceived the spies.” In these various 
murders sad scenes are sometimes witnessed, as might be expected; 
on an occasion when twenty-live had been put to death, two boys 
were reserved by the robbers, when one of them beginning to cry 
very bitterly, and refusing to be pacified, was seized by the legs and 
his brains dashed out against a stone. At another time, a mother 
with her infant in her arms having been among the victims strangled, 
the Thug deteniiined to keep and adopt the child ; but after the bodies 
had been put in the grave, one of his companions urged him to 
kill the child also for fear of detection ; the child w^as thrown into the 
grave upon the dead bodies and buried alive. 

There are also River Thugs, who chiefly prevail in Bengal, where 
the system is altered hi order to suit the circumstances of the country, 
which is much intersected with rivers. The leader, disguised as a 
traveller, with a servant to carry his bundle, stations himself on the 
road towards the ghat, or landing-place, where his boat is waiting, 
and falling in with a traveller persuades him to join company. He 
pretends to be a good hand at a bargain, and is allowed to agree for 
a passage for both ; he beats down the master of his own boat, after a 
great deal of disputing, to half-price, and the traveller, much pleased, 
gives him many thanks, and readily embarks, never to come out alive. 
If it should happen that the traveller suspects or dislikes the first 
man, he soon falls in with the inveigler (sotha) of another boat, who, 
learning by a sign what has happened, pretends to enter into his 
fear and anxiety to throw off the first, who, at length, finds occasion 
to remain behind, while his confederate takes the wayfarer into his 
own boat where he is soon destroyed. They usually break the spine 
across the knee in order to prevent any chance of their victims recovering, 
and having stripped the body, drop it into the river. 
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Two other cases only need be mentioned as bearing on the branch 
of the subject we are next to speak about — the religious system of the 
Thugs. The first, however, affords also a striking instance of the 
power of their unhappy superstition to destroy in the heart all common 
feelings of gratitude and friendship. They accompanied an officer 
in the Nizam’s service, named Newal Sing, and his family, among 
whom were two little girls of eleven and tfiirteen years, for two 
hundred miles, and were on intimate terms with them for twenty days, 
during which time they received several substantial acts of kindness 
from them — on one occasion being released by tlieir n^ans from an 
imprisonment into which their malpractices had got. them— ;-and yet, 
on the first favourable opportunity, they were all murdered. This 
time there was much hesitation on the part of the whole gang, and 
some separated from the main body rather than be present at tlie 
murder; but the causQ of this hesitation was no awakened scruple of 
remorse or tenderness, but the mere fact that Newal Sing had one 
arm; maimed or leprous persons being, it seems, among those whose 
sacrifice is unacceptable to their goddess. They are also forbidden 
to kill musicians, dancing men or women, and some others; Ganges 
water-carriers, while they have the sacred water with them, but if 
their vessels are empty their immunity ceases. The sacred animal, 
the cow, is also a protection. A Thug, whose deposition was taken 
in 1837, attributed a fever, which confined him for ten months, to 
strangling a man who had with him a cow and her calf : all the band 
agreed that it arose from the displeasure of the “goddess at the deed* 
In- illustration of this point of their belief we will cite the last case 
of assassination with which we think it necessary to trouble the 
reader. “ A party of Thugs projected the murder of fourteen per- 
sons, including several women ; bub the design could not be carried 
into eflfect because the victims had h cow with them. With some 
difficulty they were prevailed upon to sell the cow to the Thugs, 
who, to induce the travellers to consent to the sale, pretended that 
they had to make an offering of a cow at Shaphore, and were in 
W'antr of one. The cow was actually presented to them at Shaphore, 
and the obstacle being removed, the whole of the unsuspecting travellers 
were two or three hours afterwards strangled.” 

We will now direct the reader’s attention to the religious principles 
of the Thugs and the goddess they worship, confining ourselves here 
to the Hindoos ; for though there are ''Mahomedan Thugs, the dif- 
ferences are not so important as to require to be separately noticed. 
This is a point full of'' interest as a moral phenomenon — a striking 
instance of the power of a false worship in depraving natural conscience, 
and perverting the common instincts of humanity. Men, indeed, rob 
and murder everywhere, but we know not that we have ever heard 
of any others who thought it right to do so ; and even these men tliiiik 
that common murders and thefts are wdeked — murders done without 
their peculiar ceremonies, or accompanied with the infringement of 
any of their appointed rules. They distinguish — a subtle distinction 
truly! — between Thuggee and murder. No doubt there is much self- 
deceit in the matter, as is evident from their selecting as victims those 
who have about their |>ersons something worth taking; so that very 
often their real motives are the love of plunder and lawless adventure, 
which they disguise to themselves by the pretence and formality of 
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religion. But, in order to explain how it is possible that there can 
be a connexion between such evil deeds and even the mere profession 
of any kind of piety, it will be necessary to say a few words on part 
of the religious system of India, a land overshadowed by the dark 
cloud of idolatry, whose boast is to worsiiip, they say, 2,000,000 of gods. 
Among these is Kali, the wife of Siva the destroyer ; her names are 
nearly one hundred — Parbatti and Davey are two of the most common ; 
and as she has'lnany names, so, like other idols, is she worshipped under 
many forms. I hey believe her to be extremely black, and to have 
features so hideous that no mortal man could dare to look upon them. 
She is represented sometimifes with four hands, in which slie holds a 
drum, a trident, a serpent, and a vessel for begging. Slie is said 
to rejoice in drinking the blood of men and demons, whence is derived 
one of her names — Kunkalee, or man-eater. In her honour, people 
sometimes sacrifice themselves or their children. Iluinaii sacrifices are 
even at the present day being discovered in India, and have for a long 
time, more or less, prevailed there, aiuP in other lands ; and were it 
not beside our present purjiose, it would not be uninteresting to give 
some account of them, and to connect ihis worship of Kali with that 
of Moloch or Saturn (or' Chronos as the Greeks called him), which 
prevailed among the Canaanites . both in Phoenicia, and Palestine, and 
in their colony of Carthage. It was a branch of this horrible worship 
which the Israelites learned from them, and, in spite of the warnings 
and denunciations of the Prophets, persisted in practising, burning their 
chihiren in the fire in sacrifice to Molocli. 

' Of this goddess Kali, the Thugs consider themselves the priests and 
ministers. Their murders are acts of devotion ; their victims are 
offered in her honour, the goddess permitting them, in reward for their 
laboura, to take to themselves the i>roperty of the slain. They have 
ancient legends which relate the^ nse and origin of their occupation, 
and declare that Kdli gave the twisted handkerchief used in strangling 
as a gift to the first two Thugs whom she herself had created. They 
believe themselves to be under her especial protection ; and tales cir- 
culate among them wiiich tell of the sicknesses and calamities which 
have befallen some of the native princes who have endeavoureni to 
suppress them. .Thus, while murderers elsewhere are looked upon as 
the outcasts of society, these men consider themselves, and arc esteemed 
by others, acconliiig to their position in life, as among the most respect- 
able members of their village communities : intelligent, agreeable, 
and most careful in observing all the regulations of their caste. Neither 
public opinion nor their own conscience condemns them, these murders 
being with them lawful and religious acts, such as deeds of charity 
or following a profession would be with a Christian. The following 
extracts from conversations are of considerable interest : — 

Q. “ How [a.sks Captain Sleeman] can you murder old men and 
young children without some emotions of pity ; calmly and deliberately 
as they sit with you and converse with you, atid tell you of their 
private affairs, of their hopes and fears, and of their wives and children, 
whom they are going to meet after years of absence, toil, and suffering ? 

A. “ From the time that the omens have been favourable, w^e 
consider them as victims thrown into our* hands by the deity to be 
killed, and that we are a mere instrument in her hands to destroy 
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them : that if we do not kill them she will never be again propitious 
to us, and we and our families shall be involved in misery and want. 

Q. “ And can you sleep as soundly by the bodies or over the graves 
of those you have murdered, and eat your meals with as much appetite 
as ever ? * * 

A. Just the same : we sleep and eat just the same, unless we are 
afraid of being discovered. 

Q. “ And when you see or hear a bad omen, you think it is the 
order of the deity not to kill the travellers you have with you, or 
are in pursuit of? 

A. “ Yes : it is the order not to kill them ; and we dare not disobey.*’ 

And again : — 

Q. Are you never afraid of the spirits of the persons you murder ? 

A. Never : they cannot trouble us. 

Q. Why ? do not they trouble other men when they commit murder ? 

A. Of course they do. The man who commits a murder is always 
haunted by spirits. He has sometimes fifty at a time upon him, and 
they drive him mad. ^ 

Q. “And how do they not trouble you ? 

A. “ Are not the people we kill killed by the orders of Davey ? ” 

“Yes,” added another Thug; “it is by the blessing of Davey that 
we escape that evil.” 

Upon which this remark was added by a third, “ Do not all whom we 
kill go to Paradise ? and why should their spirits stay to trouble us ? ” 

In connexion with this idea, of their being instruments in the hands 
of their goddess, may be mentioned the opinion which they entertain, 
in common with many Hindoos, that all things are predestined, and 
driven forwards by a fixed and unalterable fate. “ A Thug leader,” 
says Captain Sleeman, “ of most polished manners and great eloquence, 
being asked one day in my presence by a native gentleman, whether 
he never felt compunction in murdering innocent people, replied with 
a smile, ‘ Does any man feel compunction in following hisr trade ? aTid 
are not all our trades assigned us by Providence ? ’ The native gentle- 
man said, ‘ How many people have you in the course of your life 
killed with your own hands, at a rough guess ? ’ ‘I have killed none/ 

‘ Have you not just been describing to me a number of murders ?* 
‘Yes: but do you suppose I could have committed them? Is any 
man killed from man’s killing? is it not the hand of God that kills v 
him? are not we mere instruments in the han<f of God?*” Feriiigea, 
mentioned above, feeling some remorse for the murder of a young 
woman who had followed him, having fallen in love with his beauty, 
consoled himself with the reflection, “ It was her fate to die by our hands,” 


STIMULUS TO EDUCATION IN CHINA, 

The theory of the Chinese Government still professes, as in the days of 
Confucius, to promote to civil employments and to the offices of State only 
such natives as shall have obtained a literary degree. In short, it professes 
to promote only those who have distinguish^ themselves by their literary 
acquirements. The theory remains, but the practice is, in a great measure, 
gone. Court protection, and the favour of the great mandarins, have long 
disposed of much of the patronage of this absolute gofvernment ; and of late 
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years civil employments and promotions have been sold for money, and 
even put up to auction by command of the emperor himself. There, liow- 
ever, remains with the theory, a general admission of the principle, and a 
great deal of the ancient forms and ceremonies. Government commis- 
sioners are periodically sent round the country, to conduct* the literary 
examinations in the several provinces, and to award the degrees. Though 
often disappointed and set aside by other considerations, the native scholars 
seem generally disposed to allow that, under their foreign Mantchoo Tartar 
Government, literature is the usual road to rewards and liotQours. Gene- 
rally, the Tartars prefer the military profession, where so much learning is 
not looked for ; but in very many cases they obtain the highest civil appoint- 
ments without undergoing the ordeal of literary examinations — witliout 
learning anything beyond the Chinese and the Mantchoo languages. Com- 
monly, however, a Chinese mandarin is a.«;sociated with a Tartar mandarin. 
TITiis, in theory, is in order tliat they may afford mutual aid and assistance, 
but, practically, it is in order that the one may act as a spy ujmn the other. 
In our late negotiations with them our officers and commissioners preferred 
treating with the Tartar grandees, for, if not so learned as the Chinese, 
they appeared to possess a great deal more common sense, as well as more 
sincerity and decision. 

The examination of students is held as a graml holiday, with a firing of 
artillery and small arms, a great consumption of squibs and crackers, a 
beating of gongs, drums, and tom-toms, and a prodigious flying of kites. 
We Jvive heard a loud noise in the Senate-house of an English University ; 
but this is nothing when compared with that which is made when the 
Chinese doctissimi grant their degrees. The students are examined by 
thousands at a time. They are gathered together like armies. A recent 
American missionfiry says — I have been in some of the Chinese cities 
during the period of the public literary examinations, and you can hardly 
conceive the noise and the excitement that prevailed through the whole 
body of the inhabitants as to the result. On this, people betted, as they do 
among us at a horse-race. The governors of the provinces are present, 
togetlier with the friends of eight thouoand candidates for the second literary 
degree. The cliief governor brings forward the seventy mottoes of the 
seventy successful candidates. These mottoes are placed before his palace, 
three great cannons are fired, the news is spread among all classes of the 
people, and while thousands mourn their disappointed hopes, the successful 
few are covered wi^ honour. The fortunate seventy are feasted at the 
palace by tl?e chief atfthority of the province, and their compositions, 
together with their names, are sent to the emperor at Pekin.” 

Although the people are not let into the secret, the names of most of the 
winners are as well known beforehand by certain of the mandarins, as the 
name of the winning horse by some of our blacklegs. It is notorious that 
rich men, ambitious of no such honour, have been compelled to send their 
sons to these examinations and to pay large sums for their passing. In 
short, in these later days, literary honours are a good deal like peacocks’ 
tails, those otlier marks of high distinction. When money is wanting, a 
tail is sent to som^ one who is known to be rich, and who must take it and 
pay the enormous price. A Chinese said to an Englishman at Canton — 

JNo doubt to be able to wetir a peacock’s tail is a very glorious thing, but 
the honour costs too much 1 These tails are scat to us like brooms to sweep 
out our money-cliests 1 ” 
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HOME TALES.— No. IX. 

, DAWSON ; OR, THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 

Thev who live near a village school have no need, twice in the day at 
least, to consult their clock as to the hour of the day. The shrill voices, 
the rush of joyous feet, the merry shouts that suddenly fill the air, tell the 
moment as truly as the ’'dial itself. On this day there was more shouting, 
more cries, more running to and fro than usual ; for it was twelve o’clock, 
and an unexpected holiday had been granted. For a little time the road 
was full of children, pranks were played off, bursts of laughter provoked, 
and all was restlessness and activity. Then small groups were made, and 
parties of pleasure formed, to the woe, it might be, of many a parent bird, 
■or for the more innocent delight of gathering cowslips, primroses, and 
violets. Then all were profoundly silent, and scarcely a boy was to be 
seen in any direction. Mr. Dawson, the master of the school, had locked 
the door. Putting the key and a book into one pocket, he took from a 
little girl who had been waiting for him a small brown-paper y)acket, which 
lie deposited in the other. ‘‘ And I will have a holiday too,” said he to 
himself, “ a pleasant walk, and a little fresh air.” So saying, with stick 
in hand, he set forth on his way to the spot of all others he preferred. 
This was a hill overlooking the village, and affiirding a fine view of the 
surrounding country, on which, if the air was to be found sweeter or 
fresher in one place than another, it was there. And well indeed might it 
be seen that the pure breeze was a needful luxury to the good man. TJiere 
was a look on his countenance, not exactly of ill health, Imt of a weary 
spirit, the stamp of fatigue, anxiety, and thought. His hair was grey, but 
whether from age or any other accident was doubtful ; and the spring that 
bad once probably marked his step was gone. 

Having reached the place, he seated himself on the gentle slope, took the 
parcel leisurely out of his pocket, and refreshed himself with the piece of 
bread and cheese whicli it contained. He then drew forth his book, and 
for some little time continued to read. When his thoughts began to stray, 
he fixed his eyes on the landscape before him, and the volume lay open on 
his knee. “ Ay,” said he, as he watched a husbandman at work in a field 
below liim, “ he has ploughed, he has sown, he harrows in hope, and his hope 
will not be disappointed. In the sweat of his face, indeed, he eats bread, 
but the wants of nature are satisfied, health promoted, and fatigue is over- 
looked ; the fruits of his toil are seen and enjoyed. “ But I,” and he siglicd 
heavily, what do I see from all the labour 1 have bestowed on the culture 
of the mind ? I have ploughed, and sowed, and harrowed, and with a care- 
ful hand pulled up every weed I could perceive. And what has been ray 
reward ? Health and vigour have been destroyed, and have I gained respect 
any more than wealth ? No ; not only must I put up with the perverse 
dispositions of children, but with the whims or rude reproofs of weak 
parents, who do their best to counteract the benefits of the discipline they 
do not understand.” Again he sighed. “ And then the sameness of the 
life, and the inward sense that I could have filled a higher sphere with more 
credit than many who proudly tower it over me, and treat me as one ne- 
cessary to them, but often irksome and in their way. And, almost worse 
than all, to teach others, till the love of learning, once so sweet, is lost, and 
books themselves cease to be a pleasure and a relief. One thought alone 
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soothes me. I have done my best ; and though the flowers of reward may 
never bloom on my grave, ♦reproach will not shroud my name with disgrace.*^ 
He took his book, and once more appeared to be absorbed in what he was 
reading. “-Good morning to you,’* exclaimed a person whose approach he 
had not heard ; ‘‘ may I take a seat beside you?” and without waiting for 
the leave he had asked, placed himself on the sward. “ I have been to your 
house,” said he, and your little maid directed me here.” “ Indeed !” re- 
turned Dawson, surprised, looking at the stranger ; “I have no knowledge 
of you.” “ Very likely,” replied he; “and perhaps,” added he, laugh- 
ing, “ it may be well for some of us that recollection, like our clothes, 
wears out, and gives us a chance of being seen in a better suit. But that’s 
not my business now. I promised a person once well known to you, that if 
ever I came to this part of the country, I would learn whether you were 
still alive, and in that case to bear a message to you.” Dawson gazed on 
the speaker. He was a flne-grown man, with handsome features, and a look 
in which such boldness and good-humour were so liappily mixed, that the 
admiration of Dawson was won at once : his dress and air were clearly 
military. “ Do you remember a boy called Philip Hill?” asked the man. 
Dawson mused, and shook his head. “ I can’t say that I do,” said he. 

“ He was a quiet, inoffensive boy, who was with you some twenty years 
ago,” said the soldier.” “ Oh, yes,” cried Dawson, “ I remember him 
now. There was not much about him to make me recollect him at once. 
He was very much like that river beneath us ; it has always a calm surface, 
and so had he. I don’t know that I ever saw him much moved, or take an 
active part in anything.” “ No I” said the soldier ; “ don’t you remember 
a young scoundrel of a boy, who Jiad been braved by tlie others to do 
something that no one else dared do, laid a piece of wood in your way, so 
that you must fall over it, and ]?hirs wrath at the affront offered 
you?’ “To be sure I do,” cried Dawson, in a lively tone; “how 
odd that I should have forgotten it. Yes, yes ; Phil was quite another 
lad at the moment. I hurt my finger, and the blood flowed. He 
cried as he wiped off* the blood and kissed my hand.” “ Then now for 
your comparison between him and the river,” said the soldier. “ It may 
be just still,” replied Dawson ; “ that river is deep, though calm ; it hides 
in its breast, as Phil might do in his, more than meets the eye. Yes, he 
was a good boy from first to last, but he wanted eneigy sadly. Scores of 
times I have said to him, ‘ Phil, you keep in the right path yourself, but 
you will never win any one else to walk there : qualities like yours rust for 
the want of using.’ ” “ And what effect had this ? ” asked the other. 

“ 1 can’t say,” answered Dawson ; “ the impression on my mind is, that 
from beginning to end he was one of those who gave me no pleasure and 
no promise : he never was punished, and I am not sure that he was ever 
rewarded. The boy that played me that trick was as opposite to him as 
light to dark.” “Who was he?” said the soldier. “His name waa 
Hugh Melton,” replied he ; “ 1 think I see him now.” “ Do you? ” said 
the soldier, “where?*” “In my mind’s eye, as our great poet says,” 
answered he. “ He was the most daring, the most impudent, — no, let me 
say bold and resolute — boy I ever taught. I took great pains with him, but 
with what success I know not ; he left me pretty much, for anything that 
I saw or knew, as he came.” “ I suppose you gave him a right proper 
thrashing for that trick he played upon you?” said the soldier. “ No, I 
did not,” answered Dawson ; “ I tried to rouse a better feeling in him 
towards me and towards others. I showed him how strength, and courage, 
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and activity, like his, could be employed to his own credit, and the benefit 
of his fellow-creatures ; and I pointed to a path which my own heart had 
once beat to follow. The boy's best quality was a love of truth ; and look 
ye, soldier, I have long laid it down as a fact proved by experience, that a 
boy who sticks to the truth rarely turns out ill, while he who loves or makes a 
lie seldom or never turns out well. I could depend upon Hugh's word ; and 
it was well for him that I could, for otherwise he might have been punished 
for every offence that could not be brought home to another. How things 
long passed away revive in rny memory ! but perhaps you are tired ; you 
have not lived long enough, like me, to look back upon the yesterdays of 
life as reliefs to the dark shadows of its to-days.’' “ Past or present is alike 
agreeable to me,” said the soldier ; “ a time may come, perhaps, w hen I 
shall care to look only on the past.” “ There will always be a future,” 
said Dawson ; “ as the hope of that is bright, jmst or present will continue 
to be agreeable to us.” “ True, but what were you going to say about this 
Hugh Melton ?” asked the soldier. I was going to give you an insight 
into the boy’s character,” returned Dawson. “ There was a gentleman 
living in our village who had a fine pear-tree in his garden. For two or 
three mornings running he brought a basket full of pears, w hich he gave to 
the boys. On the fourth he came in with a small quantity only ; but enough 
for every boy to have one. ‘ I have been robbed last night,’ said he ; ‘ these 
are the last pears on the tree : now, come forward and each take one.’ All 
obeyed except Hugh, who sat w'ith his slate before him, fixed to his form. 
Mr. Longman whispered to me, ‘ I thought so ; I have found out what I 
wished.’ ‘ That boy has had no share in the theft,’ said I, ‘ it’s not like 
him ; but we’ll hear what he has to say.’ I called Hugh, He stood before 
us in an instant. ^ Why did you not come for a pear ?’ said Mr. Long- 
man. ‘ Because I have eaten one that must have been stolen from you,’ 
said he. ‘ How did you come by it ?’ ‘ It w^as given to me.’ ‘ By whom ?* 
said Mr. Longman; ‘by any one here?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Name him.’ 
‘No,’ said the boy; ‘he has been mean enough to take a pear when he 
knows he ought not, but I am not going to be like him in any sort of mean- 
ness.’ ‘Then I will liave you flogged,’ said Mr. Longman, angrily. 
‘ That will be of no use,’ said Hugh ; ‘ nothing shall make me tell.’ I 
begged that the matter might drop, and no more was said.” 

To the surprise and^perhaps disappointment of Dawson, the soldier made 
no observation. The good man waited a moment, and then said, “ But let 
us go back to Philip Hill.” “ Do you recollect what became of him when 
he left you ?” asked the other. “ He entered into a farmer’s service some- 
where in this neighbourhood,” I think, said Dawson. “ Just so,” answered 
the soldier, “ and with thatT person emigrated to Canada ; quite in the back 
settlements of that country. When our regiment was quartered at Quebec, 
I was sent on duty in search of a deserter, and by this means fell in with 
Hill.” “ And wiit was he. doing?” inquired Dawson. “ He was settled 
in a farm,” replied the other,'“ ntarried, and with a large family, working very 
hard, but prosperous ; and more looked up to and respected in the neigh- 
bourhood than any other man.” You give me great pleasure to hear it,” 
said Dawson, speaking as he really felt. “ It would give you far greater 
pleasure if you could see him,” said the soldier; “if I had but the power 
to transport you to the spot, I’d venture something that you would witness 
a scene you would never forget. It was quite evening when we reached 
his house, and we asked to lodge for the night. The leave that cannot be 
refused is readily granted, though our host was of those men who would 
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liave opened wide hb doors to any one in need of shelter. I can give you 
no idea of the comfort and order that prevailed in that chwelling ; enough, it 
helped to make all happy who shared it ; and the good example thus set told 
forcibly upon others. We were very hospitably treated, and had plenty 
both to eat and drink. When supper was ended, and we had sat a little 
while, the eldest son arose, laid a Bible and Prayer Book before his father, 
who read a chapter, made some remarks upon it, and then, with the whole 
family, knelt down to prayer. We were not asked whether we liked to join 
them or not ; we were expected to do so ; the master of the dwelling show- 
ing what he knew to be his duty, and wdiat he expected from us, who were, 
as he called it, within his gates.” I commend him for his conduct,” said 
Dawson ; warmly ; the cause of religion suffers much often from its best 
friends being either afraid or ashamed to show in public what they prove in 
privacy to be their acknowledged duty.” “We were gone,” resumed the 
soldier, “ very early in the morning, before any ojie was stirring. On our 
return, we again made for HilFs house. We guessed it might be about 
nine o’clock when we came in sight of it. To our great surprise, numbers 
were to be seen where before scarcely a man or woman had met our sight. 
Sunday we knew it was, but we knew also that there was no church witliiu 
thirty miles at least ; we supposed, therefore, that some holiday-making or 
meeting was in the wirid. When we reached Hill’s premises, we saw forty 
or fifty persons assembled. I asked a respectable-looking man the meaning 
of it all, ‘ Simply this,* said he, ‘ we enjoy a blessing which is denied to 
hundreds. We were living in a state somewhat like heathenism, when our 
good friend Hill settled among us. True, we had brought with us a know- 
ledge of God, and a reverence for his holy word and his day ; but this soon 
began to fade when we had nothing to refresh our memory. Many among 
us, who could forget their native country, and be content to labour in the 
week-day, felt the loss of the Sabbath, as we liad been accustomed to spend 
it, severely. The evil, however, that is not to be cured must be endured, 
and once endured, it is soon relished. We were growing reconciled to 
such a state of things, or indifferent about it. What might have been the 
end I know not, had not Hill, who !uid hitherto interfered less with us 
than any other man, with a zeal and a modesty that did him honour, urged 
us to some sort of observance of the Sabbath, some kind of instruction for 
the children. He had more knowledge, aiM, I must say, bore a better 
character, than any one about us. He partly offered, and partly was 
invited, to read the f^riptures and the Church Service on each returning 
Sunday. At first there was but a small number of us, but in a short time 
we mustered a strong party ; and from a few straggling children who came 
to be instructed, we formed a very respectable school. Hill iiopes, from 
the answers he has received to the many letters he has written on the 
subject, that a regular clergyman will shortly he sent to us, and I hope so 
too ; in the meantime there he is, the spring of good round which we all 
turn, the means of knowledge to those who were famishing for the want of 
spiritual food, and setting an example of good-will to man and of love to 
God, that makes his name dear to all.* ** 

Dawson lost not a single word. “ Excellent man,” cried he ; “ but you 
said you had a message from him to me?” “ You shall have it in time,** 
replied the soldier. “ I spent another night with him ; he told me much 
of his former life ; we talked of you — of histoid schoolfellows — especially 
of Hugh Melton ; but perhaps you don*t care to hear anything about him ? 
You must have been riglit glad to have got rid of him altogether.** “ You 
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are mistaken/’ answered Dawson ; “ Hugh was no common boy, though 
there was as much to fear as to like in him.” What ! had you 
any liking at all for him?” said the soldier. “There are feelings 
in the heart of a master that none but a master may know,” answered 
Dawson ; “ and mine sometimes yearned towards that boy. Bold he was, 
and determined he was, nor was he in any way to be daunted; but 
there was a something in his eye that made you feel the spirit that kindled 
them was truly of a heavenly origin, and which awed you. Poor fellow ! 
I should like to know that he turned out well, and what became of him 
after he and his friends left this part.” “ He very early enlisted in the 

regiment,” said the other ; “his officers gave him the credit of being 

a capital soldier; he was a marked man among them. Was there a 
service of more than common danger, Hugh was sure to have his share ; 
was some desperate act to be attempted, Hugh was the first to offer himself. 
He rose, step by step, f;*om lance-corporal to colour-serjeant, till at last it 
was his good fortune to save the lives of several of his officers and comrades 
at a most critical moment, for which service he was made serjeant-major.” 
“How?” said Dawson, eagerly. “The army was besieging one of the 
strongest cities in Spain. This had already cost us many valuable lives, 

when a detachment of the regiment was on service in the trenches. 

They were close together, when an eighteen-inch shell fell among them. 
Their doom was sealed. In an instant, Hugh snatching up the shell in his 
arms, which was as heavy as he could well carry, the fusee all the time 
burning, climbed up the parapet and threw it over. No sooner had it 
reached the ground than it burst ; but he, and the brave men with him, 
were safe.”* Dawson had cauglit hold of the soldier’s arm whilst he was 
speaking. As the latter finished, he turned his eyes full upon him, the 
daring spirit that blazed in them told the truth at once. “ Hugh I” cried 
Dawson, “Hugh Melton ! is it you?” Fora few minutes neither spoke. 
Hugh first broke silence. “ And now,” said he, “ I will speak both for 
Hill and myself. Whatever we may be, or may have done for others ; 
whatever success in life has attended us, we owe it all to you, and to the 
way in which you trained us. You gave the right bent to the good that 
was in us, changing the nature of tlie evil ; my courage without you might 
have become brutality, his inactivity might have sent him useless to the 
grave.” Dawson sat buried in thought, but his features showed that he 
was much agitated. At length he exclaimed, “ And I repined at the lot 
appointed me, and question^ the fruits of the care I could not see, when 
in soils where I least expected it a rich and abundant harvest was crowning 
my labours. Oh, mercy undeserved I may the ungrateful spirit be for- 
given! But thus does the great Governor of the Universe, fitting liis 
servants for the tasks allotted them, while he puts the wisdom and fore- 
sight of men to nought, sil^itly but sur<sly, simply but with marvellous 
skill, work out his gracious purposes, and seal them with the stamp of Ids 
love.” 

♦ A literal fact ; the feat was performed by a private in the 95th regiment, 
now the Rifle Brigade, at the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
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Old Government House. 


In our former paper on ‘‘Soutlftea” we alluded to the investment of 
Portsmouth by the inhabitants of Porcbester ; we must premise, for the 
information of untravelled readers, that Southsea is only separated from 
Portsmouth by the fortifica^ns of the latter town. 

Tliree miles across the han)our the fine tower of Porchester Castle rears 
its venerable head, with i^y mantling round it, like to the beard of an aged 
warrior. It was here the Romans effected tlieir first landing in Hampshire 
in the days of Kymbelinus, or Cymbeline, whose son Arviragus afterwards 
completed the fortifications which the Romans ^had begunl A day may be 
agreeably and satisfactorily spent in a visit to these noble ruins, amid which 
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the thoughtful maa nay pofider on the past when the fortress first rose 
under the hands of Homan artificers,* even while Christ’s apostles preached 
the gospel in Home ; while St. John wrote his solemn Revelations from the 
“ lonely isle while, in a word, the light from the Cross was gradually 
illonuiiiitin^ tho south of Europei and Britain was a land of thick dark- 
ness ” and inhuman paganism. 

The Romans overthrew the Druid altars, only to raise their temples to 
their deities of licentious reputation, and all were swept away to give place 
to the idols of northern mythology, when the Saxons, under Forth, esta- 
blished their kingdom here, and, until the time of William the Norman, 
had perpetual conflicts with the Danes, on these shores. 

In process of time, the sea retreating from Forchester, or rather the 
■ haven of Forchester becoming shallow, from the various deposits left by 
retiring tides, the inhabitants emigrated across the creek, and founded what 
some suppose to have been the town of Longbortli,')' mentioned by the 
Welsh bard Lynwarch lien, in his description of the shock of battle 
between Britons and Saxons, the latter commanded by Forth, a.d. 501. 
Forth, or Fortha, conquered the Britons ; lienee tlie name of Fortsmouth 
or Portesmuthe, 

The Saxons, however, did not hold possession without some trouble, 
“ for,’* says the curious poetical record of Mr. Henry Slight, J before me, 
** When the Saxo'na in England held sovereign sway, 

The Danes paid them visits almost every day 
and these piratical gentlemen, who infested the whole coast, would bring 
their little vessels up the creek, haul them ashore, and, leaving guards with 
them, would break into foraging jmrties and plunder the country, carrying 
off sometimes, not only the cattle and produce of the land, but the inhabit- 
ants themselves. 

In the ninth centiury the Danish fleet boldly entered the Solent sea, and 
were in the first instance driven back to their ships by Ethelwnlph ; after- 
wards King Alfred gave them a sound beating ; but they were as tenacdous 
as antes returning constantly to the charge, and giving neither Saxons nor 
Britons amy peace for sixty years and more. 

It was at Portamouth that Edisr HaroM equipped him a fleet in 
1066 — 

To withstand 

Nocmosi WSfiann from setting a foot on the laud 
but William, as we all know, landed ai Povewsey, in Sussex, and forthwith 
established his kingdom, sword in baud. 

Before the middle of the twelfth century, Portsmouth began to acquire 
importance from the advantages it possessed as a seaport ; and early in the 
thirteenth rose the first grand monument of civilization, the parish church, 
built by Feter de Rupibus, Bishop of Winton (Winchester), and dedicated 
to St. Thomas a Becket. 

* The reader may remember that even after Valentinian III., in the fifth 
century, had abandoned Britain, many of the pidplic works were carried on by 
Roman workmen who remained in the countr^ These buildings were con- 
tinued by the Saxons, and completed by the Normans. 

t LongborilK or Longbooth, signifying Uie haven of ships, was certainly 
some harbour on the southern coast, and it has, therefore, b^n inferred by 
the learned to be the Portsmouth of the present day. 

X ‘ A Metrical Histo^ of Portsmouth,’ by Heniy SEght, Esq., M,B.C.S., 
valuable as a reference for dates. 
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Mn Ubsdell, an artist, and a great searcher into antiquities, has raked 
out, so to speak, some curious facts connected with this church, which, but 
for his patience and sagacity, could never have been identified with the 
square-towered building, of which we are enabled, tlirough the kindness of 
Mr. Ubsdell, to offer a sketch. This sketch, the work of an artist in 1545, 
was unintelligible till Mr. Ubsdell, on examining the church, and ascer- 
taining where the old building ended and the new one begun, satisfied 
himself that the draughtsman of Henry VIII. 's day had sketched the four 
sides of the structure in different sections, putting them together afterwards, 
but, through want of memory or skill, represented all four sides as one 
fa^'ade ! 



St. Thohas's Cuvuob. 


The great alterations in this venerable building took place in 1692 : the 
chancel, it is said, retains much the appearance it had when Siwt founded, 
and the pillars are of Saxon architeottiro. 

The lantern on Ae tower was in aocleiit days the beacon-light of the 
haven. On the roof of this tower, renewing the fortifications begun 
by Edward IV., and placing a at the town gates, Queen Eliisabeth 

set a watch, who, by ringing of a bell, gfave notice what horse and foot 
were coming towards town, and by waving of a flag signified what quarter 
they came from.** The bells that chime so merrily at times in our own day 
carry our thoughts back to a far date, for five of them were brought hither 
from the Pharos* at Dover. 

There is a curious monument in St. Thomas's to the memory of the Duke 

* The old bells were recast, and three more added. The Pharos at Dover 
is the oldest part of the castle — it was the Roman lighthouse. 
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of Buckingham, of whose assassination we shall have to speak by-and-by : 
this memorial was erected in the year 1631, by the duke’s sister, Susanna 
Countess of Denbigh. The urn on the tomb is said to contain his heart. 

The marriage of Charles II. with Catherine of Braganza — “ Black 
Catherine,” as the ribald king called the Portuguese princess — is registered 
ill this church, but the ceremonial of the nuptials took place in what is now 
the garrison chapel. Very little remains of the ancient building, which 
was once a monastery called the Domus Dei, “ God’s House.” It had its 
hospital ill those days ; and the foreground, in which in our times we have 
seen the guard “ trooped ” in gallant style to the tune of “ merry fife and 
stirring drum,” w.as the cemetery of the institution. All members of the 
Domus Dei were buried there by night ; but any stranger desiring inter- 
ment among such holy dead, the body was first carried to the “ mother- 
church ” of St. Thomas’s, and mass was celebrated there. 

ThisyhiVe kospitale, as some old books designate it, was originally built 
as a refuge for twelve poor old men. By Mr. Ubsdell’s perseverance he 
has been able to trace much that is curious in connection with the ancient 
and modern building. Through the kindness of intelligent acquaintances 
we are enabled to offer an old and modern sketch of “ God’s House,” eacli 
presenting a curious contrast to the other, although, as we have observed, 
the most sacred part of the structure remains almost unaltered. 



God’s Housn. 


Here, for instance, is the appearance which the Domus Dei presented in 
the sixteenth century. Allowances must be made for the artist’s idea of 
perspective. 
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At the dissolution of religious houses by Henry VIII. ‘‘ God’s House,” 
or wiiat remained of it, was transformed into a residence for the governor. 
Clmrles II. had a grand banquet here on his wedding-day; since which 
period it has undergone many alterations. 

In 1814, the Government House wore such an aspect as would have 
marvellously astonished the old monks, could they have risen from the 
green and looked upon the throng that rent the air with their shouts, when 
tiie Prince Regent, in the month of June, entertained tiie Emperor Alex- 
ander of Russia, Frederick King of Prussia, Bluclier and Platolf, and our 
Duke ! 

That “imperial visit” is still vividly remembered by many of the 
inhabitants, who then, as children, enjoyed the spectacle, while their elders 
rejoiced at a prospect, so soon to be darkened, of peace. 

Triumphal arches spanned the streets, a triple salute of the artillery 
and the fleet welcomed the Regent, and naval and military uniforms made 
the procession, which went to meet tire Prince, a mass of scarlet, gold, and 
blue. The very shops in Southampton were deserted ; and some of the shutters 
thereof were marked, “ Not dead, but gone to Portsmouth !” 

On the 24th of June the brilliant cortege proceeded on foot to the 
dockyard at Portsea ; the whole fleet got under weigh and performed 
several evolutions, to the great delight of the foreign sovereigns and 
their nobles, and at seven o’clock the party landed. 

Meanwhile the Duke of Wellington had arrived, and loud and clear 
rang the shouts of welcome under the windows of the George Hotel, where 
stood the hero of the day. His carriage with eight horses awaited him ; 
but the excited people unharnessed the steeds, and drew the popular idol to 
the Government House, where he was soon met by tlie Prince Regent, wliose 
emotion, on seeing the Duke, checked his utterance ; but recovering himself 
instantly, and turning to the assembled princes and generals, lie exclaimed, 
“ England’s glory is now complete, it only wanted the presence of your 
Grace.” 

“ At night,” says my informant, an eye-witness of tlie scene, “ I saw 
them (the Sovereigns, Princes, Wellington, and Blucher) come out upon 
the balcony of the Government, or King’s House, with glasses in their 
hands ; the illuminations made the town as light as day, and I heard 
them drink the toast ‘ Peace,’ and the multitude re-echoed it, while each 
man-of-war at Spithead thundered forth its chorus of a hundred guns !” 

In his walk up the High Street of Portsmouth, the visitor must not forget 
to observe on the right a white house, of somewhat older structure than its 
neighbours ; it was in the passage of this abode that the Duke of Bucking- 
liam was killed by Felton. This house is now divided into two, and there 
is reason to believe that the fatal stab was given on the threshold of 
the larger doorway. At the date of the occurrence the building was an 
inn, and was called the “ Spotted Dog.” 

About forty years ago the market, surmounted by the old town-hall, 
stood in the middle of the High Street, Leland, in his ‘ Itinerary,’ speaks 
of “ One Carpenter making this town-house the present structure was 
raised in 1736, and enlarged in 1796. 

The Victoria Pier presents a curious contrast now to the days of 
“ the last war.” Then the vessels came up to the platform to take in pro- 
visions, let down by huge cranes ; near these stood the clumsy semaphore, 
now superseded by the electric telegraph, and, not far off, was the 
king’s slaughter-house, sometimes called “Johnny Gibson’s Hole,” from 
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prisoners being thrust into a nook of the odious building by" the then 
Governor Gibson. 

The ramparts here form a delightful walk ; in summer they are shaded 
by the fine elms. The town, in the days of Edward IV., was defended by a 
wall of timber, covered with earth. Edward VI. and Elizabeth raised more 
substantial fortifications, and Portsmouth is now the most complete fortress 
in the kingdom. The garrison usually consists of at least three regiments 
of the line, with artillery, marines, and sappers and miners. 

We must take anoth^ turn up the High Street if you please, reader, 
and once more look at the George Inn. How many sad partings have 
taken place in that old house, which was once a poor thatched dwelling, 
called the “ Waggon and Lamb how many have turned from that door- 
way with aching hearts, blue Peter waving them away to Spithead, and 
further still, ay, even to Uie dead sea of Eternity ! and, to change the 
picture, how many a merry breakfast has been eaten there by hungry mid- 
dies, just landed, and impatient to “ be off by the old Portsmouth coach.” 

Before noon the High Street echoes witli tlie tread of soldiers ; two huge 
piles of barracks intersect the thoroughfares between the George Inn to 
the Landport-gate. Pause, too, on your way to Portsea, to take a peep at 
Colewort Barracks: when the inhabitants emigrated hither from Porchester 
they found this corner overrun with colewort, hence the name even 
to this day. This spot was once called the Viciir’s Close : it was purchased 
by Government in 1678, and an old letter has been preserved showing 
l»ow the vicar of Portsmouth felt himself aggrieved by the purchase, 
inasmuch as Charles II. did not keep faith in his promise of compensation 
for tithes, the vicar, Thomas Heather, complaining that ‘‘after much 
trouble he got forty shillings yearly rent for the ground.” 

' On the site of the barracks, anciently stood a conventual building 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and the large burial-ground of St. Mary^s 
Church was the cabbage-garden of the house: whether monks or nuns 
(most probably the latter) looked out upon that spot, the building and its 
inmates of olden time must have been in curious contrast with the present 
long range of red brick, with merry soldiers leaning in the windows, or 
wheeling through their martial evolutions in the great square, where 
hooded men and women once moved with noiseless tread and lifeless air. 
The ruins of the convent served to reconstruct St. Thomas’s Church. 

And now, on through the gate over the modern bridges, past more green 
ramparts and waving trees and sentinels, into the commercial head- 
quarters, so to speak, of Portsmouth and its environs. What a busy crowd 
comes rushing up the chief artery of Portsea, Queen Street ! It is one 
o’clock, and the dockyard artificers and mechanics are released for an 
hour to dine and rest from their labour. 

A hundred and fifty years ago the “Island of Portsea” was called 
Portsmouth Common ; it dates its prosperity in trade from the beginning 
of the American war. From the docks at Portsea are launched most of 
the floating bulwarks of our nation: the yard owes its origin to King 
John, who, in his quarrels with his barons, privately withdrew to Ports- 
mouth, and thence, with only seven attendants, pass^ over to the Isle of 
Wight. The Isle of Wight was a baptismal gift to Ethelwalch, a South 
Saxon king, from Wulfhere, king of Mercia, who, on Ethelwalch’s con- 
version to Christianity, stood sponsor for him. Wulfhere crushed the 
idolatry into which his kingdom was fast relapsing. 

Portsea had like to have been utterly destroyed in 1770, when John the 
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Painter (John Atkin), set fire to the rope-house ; happily the wretched 
man’s attempt was frustrated, but the damage done amounted to a hundred 
and forty iiine thousand pounds. Jack was hung in chains on Block- 
house beach. 

Perhaps of all the departments in this wonderful arsenal, the most 
extraordinary is that of block-making. Oh, to see the saws revolving in 
tlie huge beams and splitting them up as if they were no stronger than 
sticks of celery ! then to watch the cliisels that make one hundred and 
thirty strokes in a minute on the smooth surface of the blocks, as the latter 
slide under the machinery and back again with marvellous celerity ; and 
next the blocks are shaped by tens, with such velocity that iron guards are 
placed between the workmen and the machine, lest the blocks should 
suddenly fly off and wound them. Then there are the building-slips, and 
the metal mills, and copper foundry, in which thirty-five tons of ore have 
been manufactured in a single week ! “ Here,” says Mr. Slight, “ the 

immense furnaces, the clouds of vapour, the incessant roll of the fly-wheels 
of the steam-engine, and the changing hues of the fluid metal, undo' 
various degrees of liquefaction, keep the mind in a state of constant excite- 
ment.” 

The next great object of wonder is the rope- walk. Look through the 
vista : from the entrance to that far speck of light, the vanishing-point, the 
line extends one thousand and ninety-four feet : the busy ropemakers are 
mere dwarfs in the distance, and so severe is the labour in cable-making, 
though assisted by machinery, that they cannot work many hours in the 
day. “ Whenever the king,” says Mr. Slight, “ visits Portsmouth in state, 
it is an ancient custom for the ropemakers of the dockyard to precede the 
royal carriage from the boundary to the borough, uniformly dressed, 
bearing white staves and the national flag, and wearing blue sashes across 
the shoulder.” In tins manner tlie^rince Regent was conducted to the 
docks in 1814. 

Among the buildings of utility rises the little temple dedicated to God’s 
service. The bell that summons the people of the neighbourhood to prayers 
is that which once marked the march of time upon the deck of the ill- 
starred ‘‘ Royal George.” 

Many of the houses on the Hard are built after the fashion of those in 
Holland, viz., on piles driven into the ground. From this locality you 
may start on a trip to view the “ Victory,” on whose decks a small brass 
plate marks the spot where Nelson fell ; or the “ Excellent,” to watch the 
naval practice of young aspirants for glory. The royal yacht “ Victoria and 
Albert,” which may be seen without difficulty, owing to that royal courtesy 
which extends itself to “little things,” is also an object of exceeding 
interest, sm being frequently the floating home of our Ocean Queen. The 
characteristics of the vessel and its appliances are sfwed, utility, and 
comfort ; no heavy draperies, no massive furniture, cumber the airy cabins, 
an air of simple elegance pervades the whole fabric. Here the mighty 
Sovereign of a great nation lays aside her state. Her Majesty’s private 
morning room has its tiny library, its small piano, its miniature writing 
or drawing table. 

’Tis pleasant indeed, on a fair summer’s eve, to sail across the harbour 
from Fort Monckton to Southsea Beach, and, as in a dream, to scan the 
past and connect it with the scene before us. Imagine the Saxon and 
Danish fleet out there in the offing, fighting •almost hand to hand, for there 
were no thundering guns in those days. Think of the many English 
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Sovereigns who have stepped ashore here with hearts beating high with 
ambition or anger : King John, with his dark brows ; Henry III., with his 
glittering retinue ; Margaret of Anjou, with her ladies, when she came to 
marry our Henry VI., in 1445 ; and as an eyewitness named Lilly says, 

Our most nobell Prince Charles arrived at Portsmouth the fifth of 
October from Spaine, 1623, being Sondaye, at nine o’clock in the 
morning.” This was when our unfortunate King Charles I., and his gay 
satellite Buckingham, returned from their adventures in search of a wife 
for Charles. Seven-and-thirty years after this, Charles* unhappy Queen 
Henrietta set out for France from Portsmouth. 

Many expeditions were planned and equipped here in Charles II.’s time ; 
and here, in 1689, 'William III. visited the fleet and dined at Spitliead. It 
was in Portsmouth harbour that Admiral Byng was tried by court-martial 
and condemned to be shot. His execution took place at Greenwich. 
Time has done his memory justice. 

We think we have shown that many hours may be as profitably as 
agreeably spent in exploring Portsmouth and its immediate neighbourhood ; 
but before we close this paper, we crave j)ermission to say a few “ last 
words’* on a subject so closely connected with the welfare of the town, that 
we should not feel ourselves justified in passing it over. 

We allude to the evils arising from carelessness relative to the drainage 
and cleansing of the streets. We shall content ourselves by quoting some 
remarks made at a late public meeting by Dr. llolph, whose profession 
<}ntitles his remonstrance to weight; since on the condition and health of 
the humbler classes, we are more dependent than we generally allow. 
“ For,” says Dr. llolph, in closing his “ warning,” “ on whom does the 
mischief of this wanton neglect fall ? The industrious man is the victim ; 
always in a conflict with poverty, he is unable to resist the disease — 
‘arising from malaria’ — and I wish^I could carry you, my hearers, in 
imagination, to some of those trying scenes so common to u.s, of a man 
stricken down by one of those fevers, caused by the evil accumulations 
surrounding his dwelling. His distracted brain, burning skin, and parched 
tongue, demand a current of air ; I open the window ; I am almost 
knocked down by the evil effluvia from the stagnant waters.” Such was 
•the vivid and truthful picture which Mr, llolph presented, ha])pily, avc 
believe, with good effect, at least as far as good intentions go. Summer 
is rapidly advancing ; visitors are hurrying to the seaside ; troops closely 
fill the ill-situated barracks ; fleets of ships are victualling for emigration, 
the docks are daily increasing their population of artificers, and the narrow 
thoroughfares are thronging hourly with “ able-bodied seamen,” in search 
of employment ; may, then, the few words we have quoted toucli the good 
sense, if not the good feeling, of men having authority in the ancient 
and important town of Portsmouth. 


AN ANTIQUARY 

Is one that has his being in this age, but his life and conversation is on the 
days of old. He despises the present age as an innovation, and slights 
the future, but has a great value for that which is past and gone, like 
the madman that fell in love with Cleopatra. 


Butlek. 
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In our last paper we completed the survey of that large family the Aspi- 
cliacese ; the next which presents itself to our notice is the Aspleniaceae, 
the characteristic of which is that they bear their thecie in an elongate mass 
covered by an indusiurn. There 
are several genera in this wide- 
spread family, and some of them 
so remarkably different from the 
others as that no common ob- 
server would conceive that they 
could possibly be classed toge- 
ther. Some are diminutive, 
others almost among the largest 
of British Ferns. Some are 
composed of minute leaflets, 
grouped in divers forms on a 
common leaf-stalk ; others are 
large, long, drooping leaves 
with straiglit edges ; whilst 
others, again, vary from all 
these, and present us with long 
narrow leaves waved at the 
edges, and densely covered on 
the under side with a brown 
scaly covering amongst which 
lies the point. But we must 
not forestall our ordinary ar- 
rangement, but take up the 
description of each species under 
its own proper heading. 

We begin with that lovely 
and delicate fern the Athy- 
riiim Filix Focmina, commonly 
called ‘‘The Lady Fern.’* 

This is distributed pretty gene- 
rally throughout the British 
islands ; but although it fails 
not to exhibit its beautiful feathery foliage even on the wildest moors and 
hill-sides, yet what that accurate observer of nature, Sir Walter Scott, says 
of it is very correct : — 

Where the copse-wood is the greenest; 

Where the fountain glistens sheenest ; 

Where the morning dew lies longest, 

There the Lady Fern grows strongest.” 



Tiir Lady Fern, 


The growth and appearance of this fern is very like that of the Lastreas, 
but it is specifically distinct from them ; the thecae in all that genus being 
formed in circular masses, whilst those of F. Fccmina are in a long 
“ sausage-like” shape. The root is black, fibrous, and wiry, the rhizoma 
large, and vertically elongate. Newman says that he has seen it more 
than a foot in height. The fronds, which appear in May, are at first 
circinate ; but as they progress, the apex becomes free and hangs down (as 
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in F* mas), in the form of a shepherd’s crook. The frond then expands, 
and shows itself to be lanceolate and regularly pinnate ; the pinnules 
being simply toothed, pinnatified, or regularly pinnate. A considerable 
portion of the rachis is bare ; it is cloth^ with elongate, blackish scales, 
but not so densely is F. mas, and the stem is much swollen at the base. 
The frond is exce^ingly tender and d^icate, and withers almost as soon as 
it is plucke4^ It is a fern which presents us with many varieties, which 
some botanists have considered to be separate species ; but our authority, 
Newman, classes them all under the same head. The Lady Fern abounds 
in the Irish bogs, and is used for packing fish and fruit, as the common 
bracken. is in other places. This, as most other ferns, was formerly in 
repute in medicine. Old Nicholas Culpepper says that it, and F. mas, are 
under tlie dominion of Mercury and that “ fern being burnt, the 
smoke thereof driveth away serpents, gnats, and other noisome creatures, 
which, in fenny countries, are sometimes very troublesome.” 

We have now come to tlie close of our catalogue of the splendid plume- 
like ferns which decorate our land, the remainder of those vvhieli we have 
to examine being of a very dift'erent character and much small€»r growth. 
When musing amidst forest scenes, and viewing those majestic trees which 
have for ages overhung the deep and wdld mountain streams, amidst which 
ferns of this character have to grow, our minds seem irresistibly carried 
back to the elder times. W e see in imagination the white-robed Druid, 
his beard flowing half-way down his body and his feet bare, traversing 
these wilds in severe and dignified silence, followed by his grave young 
disciples. They are, doubtless, studying under their priestly master the 
nature, mystical and medical, of the plants around them ; and among that 
silent band there may be some whose hearts bear witness to the greatness 
and goodness of Him who made all things so beautiful ; some who, touched 
by the soft beauties and tender nsercies exhibited in creation, are led to 
question whether the bloody sacrifieea^ the horrible Pagan rites, into which 
they are being initiated, caii^ niiieed,. be accordant with the will of Him 
whom tliey, in truth, but partalfy understood, but whom they could feel 
to be in them and about thent. happy for the youth of the present 

day that they live at a time when the true light ” has shined on the 
world ; when they are permitted the privilege of being daily instructed in 
those things after whicli men of ancient days groped in darkness and 
through difficulties 1 Happy for them if they will open their eyes to that 
light, if they will l^y hold of that Saviour who is manifested to them ; but 
unhappy, most unhappy, if “ seeing they will not see, hearing they will 
not hear.” Better had it been for them to be Pagans groping after the trutli, 
than Christians casting it from them; barbarians who never heard of 
that Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the world,” than those 
who, baptized in his name, and nominally his followers, yet put him to 
an open shame,” trample on his ordinance, despise his word, and do 
despite to the Spirit of Grace.” Fancy also depicts amidst those beautiful 
solitudes the scenes of bloodshed andjterror, which must have taken place 
amongst those wilds when the Roman invader came and spoiled the land ; 
the years of serfdom and slavery and worship of foreign idols which 
ensued ; and then . the succeeding tyranny of Saxon and Dane and 
Norman, as they successively bore sway. How often has the solitary 
wanderer taken refuge from his pursuers amongst the deep fastnesses of 
those western wilds ! — how^often, in the days of bitter and relentless persecu- 
tion for religion, the hunted servant of God sought and found a place 
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amongst them, where he might commune with hie God and be at peace ! 
Bless^ be God’s name for the days of light and liberty which we now 
^iijoy ; that we can now pass but few villages which have not a church in 
which to worship, and a pastor to resort to for instruction, and schools, for 
their children, where the truths of God are taught to them ; that we have 
no need to fly as a “ bird from the fowler,” to escape the enemies of either 
body or soul ; and that we may muse and meditate, or ramble and botanize, 
and enjoy the lovely scenery amongst the woods, and hills, and rocks, and 
streams, which beautify our land, no man forbidding us \ 

A whole phalanx of most attractive and elegant little plants presents 
itself to us under the next genus, the Aspleniums, or spleenworts, both the 
botanical and trivial names of this tribe being given from its supposed 
power over that organ of the human body, the spleen. In the most ancient 
times there were rules laid down for gathering these plants, which, to be 
successfully used in medicine, must be culled at a certain hour of the night, 
and with peculiar ceremonies ; but even as early as the days, of Queen 
Elizabeth these laws were beginning to be laughed at, and the medicinal 
uses of the plants set at naught, excepting for pectoral disorders, in which 
some of the species are still considered beiieiicial. We find eight species, 
besides several varieties of spleenworts. The first, A. lanceolatum, is a fern 
of good taste, and delights in sea-shore scenes ; it is not, however, confined 


to sucii habitats, for it grows 
on Snowdon, and in a few^ 
other inland stations. It is 
found on rocks near both the 
Tamar and the Tavy, and on 
some parts of Dartmoor, as 
also near Torquay. It is a 
beautiful little fcrii, rang- 
ing from 4 to 12 inches in 
height. Its roots are slender, 
long, and penetrating, run- 
ning to a great depth when 
in the fissures of rocks, 
where, or on stone walls, it 
is usually found. The rhi- 
zoma is brovVn, tufted, and 
tliickly clothed with brown 
bristle-like scales, • some of 
which are also present on 
the stem, which is bare 
nearly half its length. The 
young fronds appear in 
May, and are perfected by 
August, remaining green 
throughout the winter ; 
their form is various, but 
it is always pinnate, the 
pinnace stalked and lobed. 







In some varieties the fronds 
are more erect than in 


The Black Spleenwort. 


Others, and some fronds are narrower than others, as expressed in 
our plate. The lateral veins are branched, a branch running to the 
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extremity of each scoraturo ; the clusters of capsules are attached near the 
extremity of the veins, and somewhat alternately ; each cluster is at first 
long and narrow, and covered by a white indusium which soon disappears, 
and -the clusters usually become nearly circular and crowded, if not 
confluent. 


The species which next follows is Asplenium adiantum-nigrum, “ The 
Black Spleen wort” (see page 323), which may be known from any other 
of its tribe by the dark purple, glossy rachis. It is a most beautiful yet 
very common ornament of our hedgerows, stone walls, and old ruins. Its 
root is black and wiry, and its rhizoma black, tufted, and covered with 
bristly scales. The fronds appear late — ^not till May or June, but they last 
long; so that there is no time of year in which the graceful pendulous 
fronds of the black spleen wort may not be found. The form is triangular ; 
the apex acute and very narrow. The pinnee are pinnate, alternate, 
triangular, and acutely pointed ; the pinnules are also alternate and trian- 
gular, and all the fronds are fertile. The lateral veins in the pinnules or 
lobes are generally forked after leaving the mid-vein, and on one or both 
branches of this divided vein is borne a line of capsules, at first covered 
by a white, narrow, scale-like involucre, which opens towards the mid- 
vein ; and, as the capsules mature, is lifted up and pushed away, when the 
form of the clusters is lost, and the capsules, becoming confluent, cover 

nearly the whole leaf*. 



The Rue-leaved Spleenwout 


Its usual size is from 6 
to 12 inches in longtl). 
In close association with 
it, when it grows on 
Avails, is often found the 
next species we have to 
name, Asplenium rula 
muraria, “ The Hue- 
leaved Spleen wort.” This 
pretty little fern grows 
very abundantly and 
freely on old walls and 
ruins ; and, like many 
others of its tribe, has a 
power of* penetrating 
mortar Avith its little 
wiry black roots, and 
sustaining its unchanging 
verdure Avithout appa- 
rently anything to feed 
on, for the driest old 
walls are its chief resorts. 
The usual form of the 
frond is triangular and 
pinnate ; the pinnules are 
stalked, and look like 
separate little lozenge- 
shaped leaves. They 
are of a dull green, and 


all of them fertile. 'The stem is black or purple and shining ; and the 
whole plant seldom exceeds from two to three inches in length. 1 he frond, 
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tiny as it is, exhibits from two to five elongate lines of capsules on it ; these 
are covered by white involucres, which are eventually pushed aside by the 
swelling capsules, and lost among the masses of sori which eventually cover 
the back of flie leaf. We must pass lightly over the next species, which 
seems to be almost a connecting link between this and the one which follows 
it. Weiss’s Spleenwort (A. Germanicum) is, perhaps, the rarest of our 
British ferns in a wild state, but thrives well in cultivation. We shall just 



copy Newman’s description of it, and, adding that it has only been found irr 
a few places in Scotland, and not at all elsewhere, pass on : — “ The roots are 
black and wiry ; the rhizoma rather elongate ; the stem dark at the base, 
but green above ; the frond very 
narrow, linear and pinnate ; the pinnte 
regularly alternate, distant ascending, 
somcwliat pear-shaped, notched at 
the apex, and sometimes also at the 
side. The piiinse, as in the last species, 
are without a mid- vein. They have 
two, three, or four sub-parallel longi- 
tudinal veins, and oh each of them is 
usually situated a line of capsules, 
which, as far as I have observed, is 
covered by a linear, somew'hat inflated, 
and persistent involucre, which is 
slightly arched over the capsules, opens 
towards the median line of the pinna, 
and has a sinuous, but not jagged, 
free margin.” 

The “ Forked spleenwort ” (A. Sep- 
teutrionale), which is our next subject, 
occupies situations similar to the two 
last. It is extremely rare, and, perhaps, 
may be considered as more curious than bealitiful. It grows in immense 
large bunches. Newman says that one tuft, which he found by the fann- 
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yard at Llanrwst, on the Conway, was so heavy, that after shaking out all 
the loose earth, he found it an inconvenient load to carry a single mile. 
It appeared to consist of but one rhizoma, but there were upwards of three 
hundred living and vigorous fronds, and at least as many decaying ones. 
Gerarde considers this as a moss, and calls it Moscus corniculatus, “ The 
Horned, or Knagged Moss.'* There is found upon the tops of our most 
barren mountains, says he, “ but especially where sea coles are accustomed 
to be digged, stone to make iron of, and also where ore is gotten for tinne 
and lead, a certainc small plant ; it riseth forth of the ground with many 
bare and naked branches, dividing themselves at the top into sundric knags 
like the forked homes of a deere, every part whereof is of an overworne 
whitish colour.” The fronds of this fern appear in March and April, and 
are mature in August, remaining green through the winter ; it is long, 
shaded with one or two deep serratures in the side, and a bifid point ; it 
narrows toward the base, and terminates in a smooth stem, the base of 
which is black. The veins are nearly simple, and few in number ; and the 
capsules are attached to each in a continuous line, covered at first by an 
involucre of the same shape, and open towards the middle of the frond. 
This, as the capsules swell, is thrown back, and finally lost among the mass 
of capsules which clothes the lower side of the leaf. The roots are long, 
fibrous, crooked, and intertwined, the rhizoma very large and tufted. This 
fern is found chiefly in Wales and the northern counties of England; but 
Somersetshire also presents it to us in several localities : one is found near 
Culbonc, and another at Blackford Hill. It is found in Scotland, but not 
in Ireland. 

We must defer the examination of the remainder of this tribe to a future 
paper. 


AN ESCAPE FROM THE BARTHOLOMEW MASSACRE. 

“What can the bells be ringing for?” said a youth, awakened from his 
sleep about three hours after midnight, on the memorable 24th of August, 
1572, by the confused cries of people in the streets and the tolling of bells. 
Rising hastily from his bed he went to the window, andr looking out, he saw 
that lights were placed in many of the houses so as to illumine the street, 
and that some great commotion was going forward. Presently a band of 
men passed with their right sleeves tucked up, and wearing white crosses 
in their hats, shouting and brandishing pistols, muskets, and swords in the 
air. Before they had advanced many yards one of them fired, and, to the 
horror of the youthful spectator, a man fell dead in the street with a 
piercing shriek. At this moment the tutor and valet de chambre of the 
youth rushed into his room. “ Maximilian,” said the tutor, “ I fear that 
your father’s suspicions are meeting with their fulfilment — some general 
massacre has commenced, I believe.” “What shall we do, St. Julian?” 
said the youth hastily, putting on parts of his apparel. “ Let us go out 
and see wiiat tlie- disturlWce is,” said the valet de chambre to St. Julian* 
Accordingly they departed never to return, falling victims without doubt 
to the maddened wretches who were butchering every Huguenot that came 
in their way. Almost immediately after they had left, the landlord of the 
apartments which our young hero occupied, came trembling to him ; “ Oh, 
sir,” he exclaimed, “your life is at stake — they are murdering all the 
Huguenots ; but go along with me to mass and you may*be saved,” “ So 
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you are going to abandon your faith, Monsieur Tourville, are you ?” “ Oh 

no, sir, I am only going to conform for this extremity ; as soon as the storm 
is over I shall return to my old religion.” The youth paused for a few 
moments and then answered, ‘‘ I will not go to mass. Monsieur Tourville; 
I will try to save my life by other means.” ‘‘ But, sir, you have no other 
chance of escape ; they are killing bothi young and old, and if you venture 
into the streets you will be dead in less than five minutes.” Well,” 
replied the youth, who was but eleven years old, “ I shall see, fori intend 
to go out.” Monsieur Tourville departed, secretly admiring the courage of 
his youthful lodger, who now hastily put on the remainder of his clothes. 
After considering for a few minutes, he disguised himself in a scholar’s 
gown, put a large prayer-book under his arm, and sallied into the street. 
Musket and pistol shots were sounding in every direction. Occasionally 
continuous discharges came crashing upon the ear, as of companies of 
soldiers firing. Shrieks, yells, howls, and shouts came in confused chorus 
upon the morning air. Murderers were prowling on all sides, and every 
moment Maximilian expected to be stopped. He reached the end of the 
street in which he lived, when a band of these white-crossed assassins came 
sw^ooping upon liim. Two priests, with crucifixes in their hands, were 
amongst them ; Here is another cursed Huguenot,” yelled one of the 
men. ‘‘ I smelt him before he turned the corner,” and as he said this he 
seized the youth by the neck. “ Confess, my boy,” said another, “ for we 
are in a hurry, and cannot spend much time over such chickens as you.” 

He has got one of their heretical books with him,” said one of tlib priests 
stepping up to him, and pulling the prayer-book from under the boy^s arm. 
He lield it to the light of a torch, and immediately a change came over his 
countenance. One of the men was waiting iin])atient]y with a pistol 
pointed at the head of the youth, ready to fire at any moment. “ Stop,” 
said the priest, ‘‘ by St. Denis he is a Catholic, we must not touch him ;” 
off the troop darted, shouting Kill, kill ! Massacre the Huguenots 1” 
Maximilian, trembling with fear, proceeded on his way. “ Mercy, oh, for 
Ciirist’s sake, mercy I” shrieked a youth, as he rushed across the street, a 
few paces before our Iiero, pursued by two ruffians. He darted down an 
opening over the way and so disappeared, still followed by the two blood- 
hounds, who perseveringly tracked his steps. As Maximilian crossed a 
large open space he saw a lai'ger band than any which he had yet beheld. 
In the midst of it was a man on horseback, urging on his followers to their 
bloody work. ‘‘ Spare none I” he shouted ; ‘‘ mercy is not meant for 
heretics !” Maximilian quickened his steps, shuddering as he heard this 
iiiiiuman cry. In liis haste he stumbled over something, and, on turning 
hastily to see what he had trodden upon, he was horrified to behold a 
venerable old man, who groaned heavily. His grey hair was trailing in 
the mire, and his face was stained with blood. But there was no time to 
be lost, and Maximilian hurried on. In one street he saw several headless 
bodies hanging out of different windows. Men were busy dragging off 
corpses to throw them into the Seine. Others were breaking into houses 
in quest of victims and of plunder. Happening to place his hand against 
a door and feeling it wet, he found on looking that his fingers were stained 
with blood. Again Maximilian was stopped, but the prayer-book saved 
him, and he had scarcely escaped this danger before he was again seized 
and examined. The book once more proved his passport. At length he 
arrived at his destination — the college of Birrgundy — the streets becoming 
more and more filled with people as the morning advanced. ‘‘Will you 
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let me in, Pierre ?” said he to the porter. “ No,” gfruffly replied the 
official, “ you are a heretic, and you will have to be killed if you come in, 
so the sooner the better.” “ Oh, do — do let me in,” earnestly entreated 
the youth. “ No ; I have told you I will not, one word is as good as a 
thousand — look out for some other place of safety.” Maximilian withdrew a 
few paces, and at this moment a Huguenot galloped past followed by several 
others on horseback, cursing and shouting after their victim. A musket 
shot struck his horse and he was tiirown violently to the ground. Die, 
heretic !” exclaimed a wretch, kneeling down and stabbing him. Maxi- 
milian again stepped timidly up to the porter: “Tlo let me in — will you? 
my father will reward you handsomely.” No, have I not already told 
you ?” was the reply, but in tones less decided than before, as if the mention 
of a reward had produced some effect on Pierre's mind. Maximilian 
noticed the change, and it came into his thoughts at the moment to ask for 
La Faye, the principal of the college, who wtis tenderly attachcnl to him. 
Putting some pieces of money into the porter's hand, he asked ‘‘ Will you 
tell Monsieur La Faye that 1 am here ; I am sure he will be glad to hear 
that.” “ If you are a friend of Monsieur La Faye's the case is altered — 
walk in and you shall see him.” Pierre conducted him immediately to the 
apartment of the principal. “ Why did you not tell me at first that you were 
a friend of Monsieur La Faye’s?” said Pierre, as they were on their way. 
“ I was so confused that I did not know what I said,” the boy answered. 
As soon as they had reached the apartment of the principal, he exclaimed, 
“ Ah, Maximilian I have you escaped ? how pleased I am to see you !” The 
boy wept for joy. Two priests were there, and, knowing that he was a 
Huguenot, one of them addressed La Faye, “ You do not intend to harbour 
this heretic, do you.?” ‘‘ Why not, De Jamblan^ai ? he is but a boy.” But 
the order is that even infants at the breast are not to be spared,” retorted 
the priest. Who could find it in his heart to hurt this boy ?” exclaimed La 
Faye, I have had him under my care as my pupil, and I know his many 
endearing qualities.” ** Oh,” said the other priest, ‘‘ if you are chicken- 
hearted I am not ; the Catholic church is dearer to me than my own mother ; 
I will put him out of the way,” he added, placing his hand roughly on the 
boy’s shoulder as he spoke these words. Maximilian turned an imploring 
look, first to each of the priests and then to La Faye, who took him by the 
hand, observing, ‘‘ Surely it is better to spare his life and try to bring him 
over to the Catholic faith, than to kill him when he scarcely knows wdiat 
heresy is.” As he said this he led Maximilian out of the apartment, 
and conducted him to a distant chamber. Embracing the trembling boy, 
he said, Be of good cheer, my child, I will protect you ; remain here 
quietly, and I will send you what you require.” lie then locked the door 
and returned. “ La Faye is but half a Catholic,” said one of the priests, 
during the absence of tlfe principal, “ and but for the use which I hope to 
make of his influence, I would have this Huguenot imp after all.” ‘‘I 
was tliinking of crushing the young viper, too ; but, as you observe, it will be 
better not to lose La Faye’s patronage, though he is so particular that I 
doubt whether he will ever bestow it upon such thorough Catholics as you 
and I are.” La Faye returned, and, after some further conversation, the 
priests quitted him. Maximilian remained in his place of concealment for 
three days, during which the sword of bigotry was incessantly reeking with 
the blood of new victims. A* servant brought him food. At the end of 
this period he was released. 

The hero of our story is Maximilian de Bethune, afterwards so well 
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known as Duke of Sully, minister and bosom friend of Henry tlie Fourth 
of France. The tale is founded on the narrative which this celebratekl 
statesman has left of his escape, and upon the historical accounts of the 
Bartholomew massacre. The scene of this escape is Paris ; but the mur- 
derers did not confine their bloody work to that city, for the massacre 
extended to the provinces also. Sixty thousand are computed to have 
perished. 


UNFREQUENTED PLACES IN BRITISH INDIA.— No. I. 



Awl WAY, ON THE Coast of Malabar. 


Vast as our dominions and possessions in llindostan are, it must neces- 
sarily result tliat — though great researches have been made by men well 
competent to the task, and very exact and learned accounts been published 
to the world in the shape of Travels, Reminiscences, Geographical, 
Topographical, and Scientific Reports, &c., &c., &c.— there still remain 
some few parts of the country, which, thougii immediately adjacent to the 
best-known towns and cities and seaports, have hitlierto escaped the 
traveller’s attention ; or, if observed, have been considered as of too little 
importance to merit attention or occupy the smallest corner of their 
amply-stocked note-books ; or else they may have risen into importance 
since the period when those parts of the country of which they form part 
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were fully surveyed and travelled over, and have consequently escaped the 
notice of, and had no attraction for, the more modern traveller. 

First amongst these neglected spots (neglected only in travel) I may 
mention the small but fertile province of Awlway, situated on a branch of 
the Cochin river, and which of late years bids fair to become as fertile and 
well cultivated a ground as any of a like size in India, with this advantage 
over its neighbouring provinces of Malabar, thjit, whilst they teem with the 
rich produce of peppers, cardamoms, &c., Awlway, in addition to these, 
luxuriates in coffee-plantations, which, from a very small beginning, have 
been gradually spreading over a very large space of ground, till the banks 
of the small river, for many a mile up, have become one continuation 
of flourishing, verdant coflTee-plants, replete with deep crimson berries, and 
full of rich promise and comfort to the hearts of the old Dutch cultivators, 
to whom mostly they belong, and to whose indefatigable exertions alone 
we are indebted for the introduction of this costly berry into the Cochin 
district. 

Cochin — ^long celebrated for its timber, and the many fine vessels tliat 
have been launched from its dockyards (amongst which we mey number 
some of Her Majesty’s ships-of-war), also not^ for its valuable export 
trade in pepper, cardamoms, &c., and not less remarkable for the prevalence 
amongst its inhabitants of that singular, appalling, and yet apparently 
haimi^ disorder, “ Elephantiasis” — was for many years, as is well known, 
a strongly-fortified Dutch settlement ; and many of the descendants of its 
aboriginal inhabitants, though intermarried and intermingled with the 
English, French, Portuguese, and other European nations, still remain 
undisturbed settlers and residents in the town. The glory of their position 
and rank has long since passed away ; their strongholds and their fortifica- 
tions have crumbled away to dust, like the bones of their ancestors ; but 
the once powerful «nd honourable names still remain. The barons 
D’Alberdale, the Yancbwluyts, the Veraades, l^se are all names 
yet in existence at Cochin ; and the stout old gentleman in nankeen 
inexpressibles, a winie jacket, and a straw hat, whom you bave just seen 
bowing to thie spruce young subaltem m eommand of the detachment 
of sepoys jRtatioe^ liere, is a lineal deseeadant <of the once-famed and 
long-defunct “ von Vanderslayt,* mme governor of the Dutch pos- 
sessions at Cochin, and the terror m all fbe Malgalam population. He is 
a quiet, unpresiiBunig cofl^-planter isow^md the hei^t of his ambition 
reaches bo further than the rea&zatkm uf a few rupees, and the forth- 
coming recolte, tQod help him 1 he has little else to depend upon but this 
for the maintenance of himsdf and his hungry offspring ; and as for past 
dignity and authority, these arc solely confined to the limits of his small 
plantation of Awl way, where he rules wiUi a mild sway his subjects, 
consisting of some twenty impoverished specimens of humanity, such as 
are absolutely necessary for the^ picking, bleaciiing, &c,, of the coffee ; 
and as in his day he never knew anything better than his present lot, 
he has nothing to regret and nothing brighter to look forward to, and 
therefore (which is much more than many of us can say) he is as happy 
and contented in his own humble way as the best and the richest of 
men. 

It is to such as the foregoing specimen that Awl way owes its little 
fame. 

When Cochin was besieged by troops and ships-of-war, the more timid 
of the Dutch inhabitants, and such as saw the inevitable issue of the 
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struggle, sought refuge from all the horrors of war&re by flight toAwlway. 
This was easily accomplished by boats, as the little stream is navi- 
gable for many miles intotlie interior; and, indeed, I believe can be tracked 
to the foot of the Perria Peak Ghauts, a pass situated in the midst of tliat 
dense forest, known by the name of the Wynard Jungle. These fugitives, 
on arriving at this retired and pleasant spot, being vastly struck with 
the great beauty of the surrounding scenery, the excellence of the water, 
the fertility of the soil, and the abundance of fuel procurable, from the fact 
of the river continually bearing down with it immense trunks of old trees, 
that, either from age, or tempest-struck, had fallen into, and were borne away 
by the water — came to the wise resolution of there permanently Axing 
their abodes ; and forthwith constructed rough cabins and huts, sufficiently 
strong to protect them from tlw) flerce wrath of the monsoons, and which 
served as temporary asylums against lieat and rain, till such time as they 
could erect themselves more suitable habitations. Meanwhile, the earth 
was not neglected : the ground was tilled ; rice, saffron, and other neces- 
sary produce for the support of nature, were duly sown, and tlirove 
marvellously ; farmyards were well stocked with cattle and poultry ; and 
such as loved sporting had ample recreation in the surrounding country, 
which literally teemed with game of every description — from tlie swift- 
footed deer to the indolent peahen and her gorgeous brood. Thus, in 
the course of a few months, a place, hitherto almost a perfect wilderness, 
sprung up into a smiling and cultivated country, populated by a few 
hardy Dutch families, whose indefatigable exertions were duly recompensed 
by the plentiful harvest they reaped. 

The territory thus taken possession of was, I believe, then in t}>e domi- 
nions of the Rajah of Travaiicore ; and the settlers, having stipulated to pur- 
chase the ground, divided it amongst themselves according to their several 
claims, which were regulated according to the sum each paid ; and, peace 
being established in that part of the world, they sought and obtained 
British protection, and, under its auspices, undisturbed, pursued the work 
of agriculture. Pepper, cardamoms, and various drugs, were gradually 
introduced, and their success was even beyond the most sanguine expect- 
ations. The settlers added greatly to their personal comforts by the 
erection of neat and elegant bungalows, built upon their respective 
properties, close to the banks of the river ; and when all these things 
were completed, and the descendants of old burgomasters sat smoking 
their pipes, and sipping old Hollands, inhaling the delicious, cool breeze 
of the evening, under the shady pandals attached to their respective 
bungalows, certain that- all was going on right, and that their coolies, 
and fanners, and gardeners were as steady at their work as tliough they 
went by machinery ; — then it was — when things had arrived at this happy 
climax, and when the monotony of tlJeir every-day life began to weary 
the younger scions of these Dutch aristocrats — that one among them, 
possessed of more enterprise and intelligence than liis brethren, hit upon 
the happy idea of introducing coffee into this part of India, and of 
following up its cultivation with unremitting perseverance ; and his efforts 
have been rewarded with the success that they richly merited. 

Awl way has never risen into a village, but it has risen into one vast, 
rich coffee-plantation, and is now yearly becoming of greater importance ; 
it has also ceased to be the residence of the planters. These have taken 
up their head-quarters at Cochin again; but the pleasant little villas 
still remain, and are used as the summer retreats (if 1 may use such 
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an expression in a climate where it is always summer — let me rather 
say the anti-monsoon retreats) of the more elite of Cochin society. 
Picnic parties are here often given ; and,*' above all, it is the favourite 
resort of such as have been newly united in the happy bonds of wedlock, 
who resort to Awl way to pass the honeymoon weeks in the enjoyment of 
scenery, flowers, bees, love, and — ^mosquitoes I 

Awlway is about twenty miles north of Cochin. The navigation up 
is extremely picturesque and variegated, being alternately river and lake 
till within about five miles of the spot itself. It contains a very handsome 
observatory , “supported by the Rajah of Travancore, and from fifteen to 
twenty summer-houses. The largest coffee-plantations are those belonging 
to Messrs. Conry, Jones, and Vandersluyt. The first of these gentlemen 
is the only son of a gallant Indian officer, the late Colonel Conry, who fell 
covered with wounds and honours at the siege of Rangoon. I am not 
prepared to state the exact amount of coffee annually produced ; but the 
plantations are annually increasing in size, and the coffee produced is 
pronounced to be of an excellent quality. 

The last time I visited Awlway was on a picnic expedition to pass the 
Christmas holidays. We were all bachelors, and we ate our Christmas 
dinners — where think you of all places in the world ? why, in the river ! 
up to our necks in water, with huge straw hats on, to shelter us from the 
sun’s fierce rays ! 

A very pleasant dinner it was, too : the water was just with the chill 
off ; the sandy bottom of the river was like the finest carpeting ; and the 
only drawback to our pleasure was the unpleasant vicinity of alligators, 
which were reported to have been often seen basking in the sunshine not 
more tJian half-a-inile further up the stream. 


THE THUGS j OR, SECRET MURDERERS OF INDIA.-— No. IV. 

Among their religious ceremonies we may notice the regard whicli 
they pay to omens, which are supposed to be intimations of the will 
of their deity, and to convey warnings as to the failure or success of 
their expeditions. We are here reminded of classical times ; and 
though the system of divination practised by tlm Thugs, by wliich 
they think to foretel the future by the voice and passing of certain 
animals and birds, is not so grand and elaborate as tlie auguries of 
ancient Greece and Rome, to which it bears in many points a close 
resemblance, it is sufficiently complicated and perplexing to the 
uninitiated. An omen on the left at starting, or on the course of a 
journey, promises good: it must be followed by an omen on the 
right, or the expedition is put off ; for though the first predicts its 
successful result, it is the latter only which also promises a safe return. 
If they hear an omen on the left when about to halt it threatens 
evil, and they must pass on till they hear one on the right. Omens 
are taken in various ways, according as they are heard in the day 
or night, or according as they cross their path from right to left or 
from left to right, from wolves, from the low melancholy note of the 
small owlet, from the cry of hares, from the braying of an ass. If 
a hare run across the road by which they are travelling, it is looked upon 
as portending great misfortune, and, singular as it seems, the omen 
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of the ass is judged to be superior to that of all others ; if they hear 
it bray on the left when settjng out, and soon after it is repeated on 
the right, they believe nothing on earth can prevent their success during 
that expedition, though it should last for years. 

They also pay veneration to a consecrated pickaxe, which is entrusted 
to the most watchful and careful of the gang. When they halt it is 
buried with its point in the direction they wish to go ; and they 
assert that, if another route is better for them, its point will be found 
to have changed its position. By this they swear and conceive that 
dreadful tortures will fall on any of them who ventures to break this , 
oatli. It is used in digging the graves of their victims, and, according 
to their mythology, Kali herself presented one in bygone ages to the 
founders of tJieir sect. When displeased at their turning round to 
look at her while devouring tlie slain, she left them henceforth to 
bury in the earth the bodies of those whom they sacrificed ifi Iier name. 
This legend of the goddess eating the corpses of the murdered, is 
interpreted, reasonably enough it would seem, to be an allegory refer- 
ring to the good old times of Thuggee, when the unsettled state of 
the country rendered it needless for them to use any precaution to 
escape detection, and they could leave their victims unburied on the 
Jiighway. 

After every murder a sacrifice of thanksgiving, called Tupounee, is 
offered. A blanket is spread upon the ground, on which is placed 
a pile of sugar, the consecrated pickaxe, and a piece of silver; the 
leader of the gang then sits upon the blanket, with his face to the 
west, and as many of the stranglers as conveniently can, sit on each 
side of him. They must be an even number. TJie leader, having 
buried a portion of the sugar, offers a prayer to Kali, in which the 
rest fervently join : he then sprinkles some water on the pickaxe 
iMid on the little pit containing the sugar, and places some sugar on 
the hands of those sitting with him: the signal for strangling is 
then given, as though they were going to commit a murder, and the 
sugar is eaten in solemn silence. The remainder of the pile of sugar is 
distributed to the rest of the Thugs who are sitting outsifle the blanket, 
and none may partake of it who has not strangled a man with his own 
hands. • 

It remains briefly to notice some particulars in Indian manners and 
opinions, which have greatly facilitated the operations of the Thugs^ 
and enabled them for so long a time to escape with comparative im- 
punity. 

Ill the first place we may notice a point which has been already 
touched upon : public opinion is not particularly shocked by these 
murders. Kali is worshipped by other Hindoos, tJiough not in exactly 
the same way. In many parts goats and fowls are sacrificed, and 
their blood poured forth as a libation before her shrine : all destructive 
things are looked upon as her ministers; and in many villages tliey 
would dread her vengeance if they were to interfere to check their 
working: thus, to destroy a wolf, even though it had carried off a 
child a week, would be regarded in some districts as likely to entail 
terrible calamities ; and . when the cholera was raging it was con* 
sidered flying in the face of God, and utterly impious, to prescribe 
or take medicine for it ; for was it not the means which Kali had 
appointed for the destruction of a certain portion of the human race ? 
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Secondly, we might remind the reader of the selfishness and indif- 
ference to the sufferings of others, which has prevailed, indeed, in 
every place where the royal law of loving one's neighbour as oneself 
has not been proclaimed in its fulness and majesty, but which is pe- 
culiarly aggravated in India by the institution of castes, and the 
isolation between different classes which this has so great a tendency 
to prodnce. Thus, in addition to the superstitious fear of consequences 
from the vengeance of KMi, which many would feel if they became 
instrumental in the punishment of the Thugs, they have no sufficient 
motive to induce them to run this risk, so long as the Thugs conciliate 
the police and people of their own districts, and confine their depre- 
dations to strangers. Thus, in Oude, where the fields are almost all 
irrigated from wells, the bodies were usually thrown into them ; and 
when the cultivators discovered them, they hardly ever thought it worth 
while even to ask how they came there, and became at last quite accus- 
tomed to it. The officers reckon, among the difficulties of suppressing 
them, this unwillingness on the part of the villagers, the authorities, 
and even sometimes of the relatives, to put themselves to the trouble 
of coming forward to give evidence. Bankers, whose treasure-bearers 
had been murdered, refused to acknowledge their losses, or allow 
reference to be made to their books, until they received an assurance 
that they should not be called upon to appear publicly in court. 
Incredible as it may seem, some of the native governments recognised 
Thuggee as one of the lawful professions ; and, so far from endeavour- 
ing to extirpate the Thugs, levied a regular tax upon them, and a list 
of the families w ho paid it may be found in Captain Sleeman's appendix. 
»7ust imagine parties in England applying to the Secretary of State 
for a licence to rob and murder by the year! When to all this we 
add the indolence and apathy which are such general traits of native 
character, and the deadening effects of the belief in an irresistible 
fate which prevails among others besides the Thugs, we need not be 
surprised that their evil deeds should have failed to rouse any deep 
feelings of indignation : most are content to let things go on as tliey 
have done, and consider the Thug^5, as they consider themselves, instru- 
ments in the hands of God. ^ Individuals may be vexed when their 
relatives have suffered ; but they liave no energy to unite together for 
their suppression, or to take the trouble and make the sacrifices neces- 
sary to*promote the ends of justice. “If similar losses are predestined, 
they will take place in spite of all sacrifices, and if not predestined, 
no sacrifices are required to prevent them,” is their maxim, and it 
falls in exactly with the notions of the selfish, the idle, and the feeble- 
minded. It is worthy of remark that the Thugs never attack Europeans : 
they are reported to have^held a consultation on the subject, and to 
have , resolved against it for three reasons : — the first, that Europeans 
generally carried pistols on a journey; the second, that they seldom 
carried money ; but thirdly and chiefly, that they held so together, 
that, if one were molested, such a storm would be raised as must end in 
the destruction of the association. 

In the last place, we may mention a few points relating to Indian 
customs and habits, which have enabled the Thugs to carry out their 
purposes much more easily than they could have done elsewhere. Such 
as the practice of sending remittances in the precious metals and jewels 
by men on foot and in disguise without any guard ; the necessity of 
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starting in the dark before daybreak, in order to avoid the heat of 
the sun ; the custom of travellers of providing and dressing their 
own food under the shade of trees by the wayside, without that com- 
munication with the people of the towns through which they pass, 
which would enable their friends to trace them when they disappear;* 
the long tracts of grass and wood jungle, through which all the roads 
pass, and the many ravines and water-courses which intersect or run 
parallel to them affording every opportunity for hiding the bodies so 
that they shall not be discovered ; the little appearance of the road 
that is found in many parts, and the consequent facility with which 
travellers are led aside by by-paths into places suited for murder ; the 
unreserved manner in which travellers of the same caste mix and commu- 
nicate, and the ease ^vith which men can feign different castes ; the little 
commercial intercourse between the different towns, on the great roads, in a 
country where each village produces what its population demands, and 
consumes almost all that it produces save its raw agricultural produce ; 
•the slow rate of transit where all produce is carried upon bullocks, and 
consequently the little chance which the assassin has of being overtaken 
and interrupted : — these may be noticed as among the circumstances which 
have favoured the growth of this terrible system, enabling it to last 
for hundreds of years, and to spread from one end of India to the other. 

It is difficult fo» those who have been brought up under the shelter 
of Christ’s most holy faith, which in a thousand unperceived and 
indirect ways has influenced all things around, has moulded to a very 
considerable extent the opinions even of those who make no direct 
profession of religion, and has sanctified in some degree the general 
tone of society, giving stability to law, and a better direction to pub- 
lic feeling; it is difficult, I say, for those who have enjoyed this 
great blessing to picture to themselves what heathenism is. 

Let us, then, in order to assist some of our readers to realize this, 
offer by way of conclusion a few remarks on the facts which we have 
had before us, and recapitulate some of the reflections which they have 
suggested — 

1. We have seen human life held cheap: none can have any true 
conception of the value of life, who do not know that there is a 
great day of reckoning for all things done in this present life, and 
that death is the end of the time allotted for man’s probation. Thus 
in heathen lands there is no sufficient conception of the vast importance 
of life, or of the purposes for which it is given. The Hindoos, more- 
over, have lost or greatly obscured that other great truth which is 
the foundation of human responsibility, that the soul of man has a 
distinct personality. All things they conceive to be part of God ; the 
trees, and stones, and meanest insect, as well as men, are manifestations of 
the Deity who fllleth all things. Man departing this life changes 
into some other form of bird or beast, or it may be at last some new 
human shape, or is absorbed back again into the essence of God, 
and yet, during all these changes, still remains a portion of Deity. 
How, then, can they look on life and death as we have been taught to do ? 

2. We have seen in addition to this what man may become when 
destitute of the Spirit of God, and misguided by a false worship, and 
the evil passions of his own heart ; how the most dreadful crimes 
have been performed under the notion that they were religious services. 
We have seen something of demon- worshipi and men at last become 
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assimilated to tlic deities whom they revere; and sad is it to behold 
conscience, the only g-uide left to those who have no revelation of 
the true God, so utterly perverted and steeled by a deadly super- 
stition, and the fearful doctrine of fatalism, against the common instincts 
• of nature and the entrance of remorse. 

3. We learn the importance of a healthy state of public feeliiig 
with respect to the commission of crimes : with ourselves happily such 
iniquities as we have been relating, or anything even approaching to 
tiieni, would arouse a righteous indignation, and all would conceive 
themselves bound, if it were in their power, to aid in bringing the 
offenders to justice. Whatever may be said of the sins and neglects 
of liritish rule in India — and I for one have no wish to excuse or 
defend them — this at least is something to be urged in its favour, 
that, as soon as it c^ime to our knowledge, we suppressed infanticide, 
we suppressed Thuggee, and even now have sent detachments of troops 
to put down the lingering remains of human sacrifices. But with 
the Hindoos public feeling or unity of purpose is unknown ; the bliglit 
of heathendom has fallen on all things ; not only do they look upon 
these murderers as following a legitimate profession, and a justifiable 
mode of worship, but their intense selfishness renders them indifferent 
to any misfortunes that may befal others : too often are they found to be 
at once indolent and hard-hearted. m 

It would be a long tale were we to record the abominations and 
unhappiness wdiich liavc sprung from the worship of false gods through- 
out all heathendom, from the beginning of idolatry, that is, alas, almost 
from the beginning of the world : the superstitions and miseries of 
India alone would fill a volume. We have seen something of what 
one branch of heathen -worship has been able to inflict on that fair 
land, so rich and fertile, blessed by such abundant gifts of nature, but 
accursed by the presence of sin. We have in this sketch lifted up, 
as it were, one little corner of the veil which distance and imperfect 
knowledge have hung before that dark scene; and, surely, it has been 
an evil and revolting prospect which has opened on our view. But 
these few articles will not have been written in vain if they enable 
some of our readers to see to some extent the force of those places 
of Holy Scripture, wliich tell us that the heathen world was lying 
in wickedness, under the power of the devil, that the strong man 
armed was keeping his goods in peace, the souls and bodies of men 
in a miserable thraldom; that they were aliens and strangers having 
no hope, and without God in the world, walking in darkness and in 
tlie valley of the shadow of death. When we call to mind, that 
before the coming of Christ, the world had been groaning under tlie 
burden of heathenism for nearly 4,000 years, these expressions will 
no longer appear to us metaphors, but stern realities; I had almost 
said, hardly adequate descriptions of a plain and simple fact. Let 
us add that we must show our value for Christianity, not by con- 
trasting our state with theirs, in an indolent and self-complacent spirit, 
but by leading ourselves in very deed Christian and holy lives, and 
by doing all in our power to advance the great cause of Missions, 
and to rescue heathen men from the servitude and error in which 
Satan holds them bound, and to spread far and wide that Gospel to 
which we owe so great a part of our national greatness, and all our own 
personal hopes and consolations. 
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' SKA-COAST AND SIIOllES OF CILICIA.— No. XII. 



Gaza, 

The last point we reach in crossing southward in the Holy Land is the 
beautiful country that lies round the suburbs of Gaza, once renowned for 
the extraordinary feats of strength displayed by Samson. In winding 
along towards Gaza we crossed over the stream in which St. Philip en- 
countered and baptized the eunuch, and almost immediately afterwards 
caught a sight of the minarets of the town, standing over ten or a dozen 
handsome mosques, which had an admirable effect as viewed from the 
distance, mingled as they were with stately trees and olives of a greater 
height than we had ever met with in Syria. Gaza was a town of the 
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Philistines and part of the tribe of Judah ; it was one of the five prin- 
cipalities of the Philistines. “ And these are the golden emerods which 
the Philistines returned for a trespass-offering unto the Lord ; for Ashdod 
one, for Gaza one, for Askelon one.” (1 Sam. vi. 17.) ‘‘He smote the 
Philistines even unto Gaza and the Ijorders thereof, from the tower of the 
watchman to the fenced city.” (2 Kings xviii. 8.) The day was ex- 
tremely sultry : large flights of l>eautiful white doves, witli an azure ring 
round the neck, were passing overhead in the direction of the town, and 
the forest of olive-trees resounded with tlie notes of birds of song, wliilst 
the dark-brown squirrel leaped from branch to branch. The first man 
we encountered was a guardian of the Quarantine establishment, who was 
prowling about the outskirts of the town in search of booty ; not such as 
we afforded him, for he immetliately seized upon the muleteer’s bridle 
and extorted from him a buckshish, under penalty of being put info 
quarantine. This process answered well enough with natives, but he rather 
burnt his fingers by meddling with Kuropeans ; as, much to his indignation, 
in lieu of yielding to his illicit demands, we caused him to be fiinily 
secured, and in that condition carried through the town and before the 
authorities, who mulcted him for his iKshonest practices. “ Then went 
Samson to Gaza, and it was told the Gazites saying, Samson is come 
hither.” (Judges xvi. 1, 2.) 

The famous herculean giant, who thought nothing of slaying a lion, has 
left a renown for Gaza, but for which it could barely have outlived 
Askelon, or other like cities that hav^e now crumbled away to dust. Hut 
Gaza is still a fine city, and has been going on improving from day to day, 
till at length a bright era has dawned for her citizens, and a direct commerce 
with England, for the first time in the annals of history, been thrown open ; 
the schooner “ Elizabeth Rose,” Captain Lawrence*, and the “ Flirt,” 
Captain Davis — being the first British vessels that ever came from Gaza 
direct to London — having arrived with fall cargoes of very excellent grain. 
These vessels are only tlic precursors of many others ; and in a few years’ 
time we may hope to see Gaza raise up for itself a notoriety in the com- 
mercial world, only to be rivalled by Beyrout. Such will prove a blessing 
to the inliabitaiits, aud be a paving-stone upon which to build any future 
missionary efforts. 

Gaza was subject to the Chaldeans who conquered Syria and Phoenicia : 
it afterwards fell to the lot of the Persians, several of whose monuments 
are still in existence. For two months Gaza baffled all the efforts of 
Alexander the Great, who was repeatedly repulsed and wounded in the 
siege. The gallant defender, Betis, ultimately submitting, suffered in his 
person the iniquitous revenge of a bloodthirsty tyrant; for Alexander, 
imitating the less-savage treatment of the corpse of Hector by Achilles, 
caused Betis’s ankles to bejoored, and then dragged him round the walls 
tied to his chariot- wheels. 

In the times when the Caliphs flourished, Gaza must have been a magni- 
ficent city : we traced one portion of its ruins, part of which is now the 
residence of the Cadi, or Judge, and I found that this single palace had in 
the days of its pristine splendour extended over upwards of a quarter of 
a mile of ground ; and very many parts of it, still in excellent repair, 
showed us, by the subterranean caverns that underlined the rooms, that 
probably the whole extent of building had abounded witli these caverns, 
all used for the most infamous purposes that barbarous cruelty could inflict ; 
and even down to so late a period as the days of Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt? 
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when, we were informed, more than one hapless victim was thrown into 
these caverns, and left to starve, watching death come upon them in all 
the agonies of famine and thirst. 

The streets of Gaza are a perfect nuisance, though, if they were kept 
clean, there are many of them wide and commodious ; the buildings are 
very fine, especially the bazaars and some of the modern houses constructed' 
with all the taste and attention to Oriental luxury that pervade the cities 
of Damascus and Aleppo. We called upon a Greek merchant established 
here, and were received with much courtesy and kindness. Conducting 
us over a noble and spacious courtyard, he finally ushered us into a 
little sitting-room which looked out upon the yard, and was a pleasant, 
cool retreat from the sun during the hotter hours of the day. Ilis 
wife came out, and sat and conversed with us without any restraint ; 
her name was Delilah, a name very common amongst the Gazites of the 
]>resent day, and possibly through many ages from the time of Samson. 
This lady was dressed in a pretty chl^uered pattern of silk cumbass, 
a s[)eei(\s of dressing-gown with long sleeves, which fastened round 
the Avaist with a silver girdle, clasped by gold clasps set v itli precious 
stofies : her under-garmeuts were of the finest silk. Over all she wore a 
long green eloth robe fitting tight to the body, and edged and ornamented 
Avilh gold lace ; her hair was neatly braided and thrown over her shoulders, 
her cap covered by the windings of a coloured muslin handker(;hief, and 
her f(‘(>t AA'oro encased in the yeSow baboochee, or slipper : this eom])leted 
her costume. She sat opposite to us on the low divan that ran all round 
the room, surmounted with eashions of a gay chequered silk pattern : the 
room itself, though built of masonry, was completely lined Avi tli AA'Ood, 
replete Avith recesses and cupboards, and almost on a level Avith the 
entrance door. A shelf runs round the room, over Avhich again there are 
small lattice-Avorked windows which are generally papered over in Aviiitcr. 
^Idie accompanying sketch (page 340) conveys an accurate idea of a Syrian 
lady scatc'd in her muslaba. She has bound a white napkin round her liead, 
because it is not thought d(;cent to leave the back of the neck and the ears 
bare in the presence of strangers. On the shelf above her head are, first of 
all, her rinrghilee, or hubble-bubble, Avhich she smokes regularly every 
evening Avhen the fatigue and bustling about of the day is mided ; next to 
the narghilee, Avith its Avinding, snake-like tube, we see a china jar, which 
contains the timbric, the ingredient smoked, a rare narcotic and poisonous 
weed Avhich grows only in Persia, and Avhich requires a great deal of 
washing and squeezing and straining before it can be smoked with safety. 
Is^ext to this jar is the earthenware goblet, which, from its being porous, 
keeps the Avater nice and cool, and makes it a most delicious and refreshing 
drink on a hot sultry day. The last article we see is the rosewater bottle ; 

the good lady sprinkles us plentifully with this Avhen Ave get up to 
withdraw, and say Katharacoom I and she replies Masalarmi I 

The inhabitants of Gaza are a very poor people, finding occupatiem 
solely ill ploughing or sowing, or in the harvest for a few days. The 
grape and olive harvests also give them a little occupation ; but the 
advent of English vessels will be sure to enrich them by finding occu- 
pation for their labour. The population may be reckoned at twenty 
thousand soiils, of whom many are Egyptians, and not more than three 
thousand Christians. But the Turks are but little fanatical in Gaza ; and 
there is actually one of their mosques which, from its having a cross 
in the lofty ceiling, is identified with a Christian church, and a fcAV 
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Christians in favour with the imanms were permitted to enter liere and 

px-ay a thing unheard of in any other part of Turkey. When we 

visited this mosque a poor man was praying, apparently with great 



devotion, for he never lifted up his eyes to gaze upon us, though it was 
a rare sight to see Europeans liatted and spurred, \valking tlirougli a 
mosque, but continued praying, ever and anon beating upon his cliest. 
We paused and looked upon this man, and then upon the old Turk 
who was reading aloud to himself from the pages of the Koran, and the 
beautiful parable of our Saviour flashed across our minds : Two men 
went up into the Temple to pray, the one a Pharisee, and the other a 
publican. . . . The publican, standing afiir off, would not lift up so much 
as his eyes unto heaven, n>ut smote upon his breast, saying, God be 
merciful to me a sinner. I tell you this man went down to his house 
justified rather than the other.” (Luke xviii. 10 — 14.) 

In Gaza there is a remarkable well situated on the seaside, which, 
tliough the tide washes over it every day, still preserves the sweetness 
of its waters so much so that it is the favourite resort of all the women 
in the neighbourhood, and often of an evening you see pretty girls here 
congregated drawing water for the sheep and cattle, which they pour into 
large stone troughs, and any one of these girls might be Rebekah in 
one*8 imagination. 

Fruits are abundant, particularly that of the prickly-pear, which here 
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attains a size and excellence unriValled in the East. Many of the poor 
classes subsist for months upon this fruit, and it is found to be botli 
nutritious and wholesome — so mercifully does the Almighty provide for 
tlie wants of his creatures. Game was abundant in the neighbourhood, 
wild ducks, partridges, and woodcocks : large Wights of quails and similar 
flights of doves arrive at stated seasons in the year, in such an exhausted 
state that they are easily captured by the natives. 

Gaza })roduces wheat and other grain, legume seed, soap, olive oil, and 
excellent olives ; and not far to the southward of it are some very ex- 
tensive salt lakes. 

We rode out of the town on a visit to the Quarantine, which is situ- 
ated in an airy ami pleasant position, commanding, from the upper room, 
a view. Here we watched the sun set in his glory, lighting up the sand- 
hills to look like heaps of gold, and the next day w^e left Syria and tJiese 
pleasant shores. 

If the reader ever visits these distant parts, he will find they have 
been faithfully portrayed in these sketches ; and may he have cause, like 
ourselves, to thankfully remember the words of comfort breathed by the 
Psalmist ; — 

“ At home, abroad, in peace, in war, 

Thy God shall thee defend ; 

Conduct thco through life’s pilgrimage 
Safe to thy journey’s end,” (Psalm exxi. 9.) 


GLIMPSES OF LIFE AMONG THE LOWER SEA-THINGS. 

JELLY-FISHES. 

Voyagers in tropical seas tell us of the glorious beauty of that phos- 
})horescent light which, when the sun goes down, shines around the ship, 
and flashes in bright and glowing sparks upon the waters. Now gilding 
every wave-crest with a foam of light ; now marking the pathway of the 
midnight breeze by a track of quickly-waning radiance, which spreads afar 
with a movement resembling that of the Aurora Borealis ; now glancing 
in myriads of many-hued gems over the on-pressing prow which ceaselessly 
cuts her way amongst them; and now sparkling* with a dazzling, but 
intermittent, light in the dark wake she leaves behind her. 

The least susceptible mind cannot fail, in some measure, to realize a 
scene of beauty so traiiscendant ; and it is not, therefore, astonishing that 
every class, from the keenly-observant man of science to the most humble 
emigrant who “ crossesr the line,” should dwell with delight on a scene 
wliich so far surpasses all attempts to picture in words its exquisite love- 
liness ; yet, as it is through the medium of words alone that the untravelled 
dweller in a quiet inland home can “ see in thought this “ wonder of the 
ocean,’* we will borrow the following descriptions from two of our well- 
known naturalists : — “ While sailing,” says Darwin, in his interesting 
‘ Journal of Researches,* “ a little south of the Plata, on one very dark 
night, the sea presented a wonderful and most beautiful spectacle. There 
was a fresh breeze, and every part of the surface, which during the day is 
seen as foam, now glowed with a pale light. The vessel drove before her 
bows two billows of liquid phosphorus, and in her wake she was followed 
by a milky train. As far as the eye reached, the crest of every wave was 
bright, and the sky above the horizon, from the reflected glare of these 
livid flames, w'as not so utterly obscure as over thje vault of the Heavens. . • 
On hvo occasions I observed the sea luminous at considerable depths below 
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the surface. Near the mouth of the Plata, some circular and oval patches, 
from two to four yards in diameter, and with defined outlines, shone with a 
steady but pale light ; while the surrounding water only gave out a few 
sparks. This appearance resembled the reflection of the moon or some 
luminous body ; for the edges were sinuous from the undulations of the 
surface. The ship, which drew thirteen feet of water, passed over without 
disturbing these patches. Therefore we must suppose that some animals 
were congregated together at a greater deptli than tlie bottom of the 
vessel.” This last remark ct)iiicides with that of the Rev. Mr. G uilding, 
who says that in the more shallow parts of the Caribbean sea, he saw 
animals at the bottom of the water “emitting the splendour of a lamp.” 

Professor Rymer Jones gives the following account of a blending of 
several lights, which ho witnessed in the Bay of Naples, and which lie thus 
describes : — The thundering mountain, with its glowing sides of lava 
casting gleams of ruddy fire across the waves, the gentle moonlight dancing 
on the sea, the faint grey of dawn tinging the east, wliilst thiongh its 
whole extent the heaving bay streamed with phosphorescent scintillations ! 
At intervals volcanic lightnings, flashing from the pitchy cloud that over- 
hung the mountain, mingled their wild glare, and formed a scene not 
easily nor soon forgot.” 

Although this phenomenon of waves — 

“ Sjianglcd with phosphoric fire 
As though the lightnings there had spent their shafts 
And loft the fragments glittering in the tield*^ — 
is more gorgeous and brilliant in the tropical climates, still tlie sea, says 
Humboldt, “is luminous in all latitudes;” and our own shores present a 
similar scene on the still warm evenings of summer and autumn,* although, 
of course, their mild radiance cannot equal the brilliancy of warmer climes, 
where everything of life takes a tinge from its snn-illumined skies. 

Even so early as the time of Pliny it was well knovvri that this light 
proceeded from various Medusae, but the first accurate observations on the 
subject were made by Forskal, alx)ut the year 1762.j' These observations 
led to many and more extended inquiries, which liave materially elucidated 
the subject. The luminous principle extends to some of the larger species, 
as we liav e already bht>wn ; but it chiefly exists in beings so small that, 
according to the well-known calculations of Dr. Scoresby, a cubic foot of 
water must contain 1 10,592 ; or, by the more moderate computation of 
Rymer Jones, from thirty to forty thousand, in each square f(.)ot, as they 
swim the fourth of an inch apart ; and through this mass of life “ the vess^ 
ploughs her rajjid course, nor finds the slightest diminution in their 
number. A mass it is of ceaseless, endless life, which leaves the mind 
shrinking with the sense of its own insignificance, its inability to follow the 
thought of such “myriads of living points,” while it yet, at the same time, 
glows and expands beneath 4he elevating influence, by which the contem- 
plation of life in all its forms dmws it into closer and nearer communion 
with the Maker and Father of them all. 

We must, however, unwillingly quit this, to us most fascinating subject, 
to examine with more minuteness the individual beings which thus shine 
forth their Maker’s praise to the admiring gaze of the true-heailed observer 
of nature. And this examination we must commence with a few of the dryer 
technicalities of their classification, for which we must bespeak the patience 

* Macartney found that the luminous appearance was increased when the 
water in which the animals were placed was warmed. 

f Professor E. Forbes. ' J Rymer Jones. 
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of our readers. Naturalists have divided the animals of which we treat 
into the two sub-classes of Medusides and Acalephcs proper; the first 
possossiiijy a circular, or iiearlj'^ circular, cup, or uinbreJ la-shaped body ; 
ha\ iiij>', in a few of its jG^enera, an internal plate, formed of a sort of carti- 
laginous substance. The rim of the body is usually fringed with ten- 
tiicular ciliated appendages.” The second, or class of Acalephcs proper, 
has ail irregular, multifonn, and sometimes sphere-shaped body, with 
thready appendages and ciliary fringes. Both are, however, more usually 
included under the general and applicable term of Acalephcs, as which we 
shall describe them. 

Each of the above classes is again divided into sub-orders: the Medu- 
sides contain — 1st, the Ptilinoyrades^ so named from their movements, 
which consist of alternate dilations and contractions, resembling the action 
of the lungs in breathing. And, 2nd, the CirrhiagrajJes, so named from 
the (‘irrfii, or tentacles hanging from flieir lower surface, by means of 
which they jirogress. They are further distinguished by the presence of 
th(* internal jdale which we have before mentioned. 

The Acalephcs propei* contain, 1st, the Plnfsogrades^ so called from an 
air bladder being the chief organ of their progressiv^e movements, as in the 
Ehysulis, or Fortuguese nian-of-w^ar, which fioats like some fairy vessel 
beside the proud ship which man has made to himself. And, 2nd, the 
CUiogradea^ which are named from their power of rowing themselves from 
place to ])la.ce by means of those vibratile hairs known as cilia ; such is the 
Beroe, which, from the resemblance it bears in form to the sea-urchin, or 
sea-egg, is believed by the boatmen of the North to be its young. 

Each of these orders is once more subdivided into families and genera, 
on which we will not now enlarge, as our limits forbid our giving a clas- 
sified account ; and we must, therefore, confine ourselves to an endeavour to 
lay bedine our readers some idea of what the Germans would perhaps term 
‘‘ the inner life” of these all -marvellous creatures. 

When, after some raging and beating storm, we see cast upon the 
glistening sands a shapeless and apparently helpless mass of jelly-like 
substance, commonly termed by fishermen “ blubber,” it is ver^’^ difficult, 
for ev«'n the most careful observer, who has never had an opportunity of 
watching it in its native element, to realize the fact that this mass is not 
only endued with life, but that it is actually caimble of directing its motions 
at pleasure ; of devouring and digesting small crnstaceous and entomostra- 
ceuiis animals, and in some casc^ even vertebrated fish ; and of inflicting 
on its prey, as well as on man himself, stings of no inconsiderable power. 
Yet such in truth are but a very small part of the wonders which its 
(ixaini nation unfolds before our eyes. If we cast the mass into some salt- 
w^ater pool left by the retreating tide, w^e shall see it — wo will^upjiose it to 
be a Pulniograde — unfold its pellucid, many-coloured, iiwertcd, cup-shaped 
disc, and expand its long tentacle-like arms into the depths of the water, 
the tianspareney of which it equals, so as to be hardly discernible. I'he 
disc now biigins to heave witli the lung-like mov^ements before described ; 
by means of which it propels itself rapidly and gracefully through the 
water with great precision, until it reaches the spot it would attain : 
its “stomach-mouth,” wdiich is situated in the centre of the’ interior of the 
cup, now protrudes its lips, and anchors it safely on to some jirojecUng 
stone,* until hunger or some other motive shall again induce a desire to 
roam. Then once more the heaving movements commence, some prey is 
perchance chased, stupified by the powerful sting of the Medusae, and 

* Dr. Johnston. 
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gradually suckod in, to be very quickly assimilated into its transparent 
frame. And yet tliis creature is apparently of such low organization tliat 
if left to dry on a marble slab, or other non-absorbing surface, it will 
gradually melt away, as it were, until no vestige of it, beyond a slight 
glazy film, remains ! The Rhizostoma^ however, is an exception to the 
mode of feeding which we have described, for from its centre depends a 
somewhat massive bunch of leaf-shaped appendages, which are i)erforated 
with innumerable pores, through wliich the creature imbibes its food. Jt 
is therefore, of course confined to a liquid diet. The resemblance which 
this central stem bears to the office and relative situation of the roots of a 
plant, has given rise to the name of Rhizostoma. 

These are the true type of the Pulmograde ; but we must not suppose 
the umbrella, or cup form, is universal, or even prevalent amongst the 
jelly-fishes. Even amongst the Piilmogradcs it sometimes undergoes 
considerable modification ; as, for instance, in the Rerenice^ from wliose 
flattened disc (instead of the banyan-like pendants which we have already 
spoken of as falling from its edges) bang countless transparent hairs^ if we 
may use such a term of similitude, of the most delicate dimensions, which 
curl and interlace with the utmost intricacy ; or, anon, smooth themselves 
and hang straight down in the water, floating out behind the animal as it 
swims ; and again waving gently about with a motion which the slightest 
observation must regard as one of pleasurable sensation. In the Cirrhio- 
grades^ we find the fonn to be that of a flat disc, supplied on the under 
-surface with a short foot-like fringe, and on the upper with a transparent 
sort of sail, which contains the hard plate of which we have spoken. 

In the Physogrades, again, it is modified into a bag or bladder, bearing 
some slight resemblance to the outline of a bird, from which, however, 
hangs a most fantastic, rainbow-hued tassel, of thready and riband-like 
appurtenances j or — as in the case of the Noctilucw^ which play so pro- 
minent a part in the phosphorescence of the sea — it takes a globular, or 
somew'hat renifonn shape, with a quaint-looking tail, resembling an ap])le 
on its stalk ; or in the Rhizophysa Jiliformis, it has a small ovate body, 
with a tail (as we may term the lengthened tentacle which seems to take 
the place of the tassel of the Portuguese man-of-war), measuring thirty or 
forty times the length of the body, which irresistibly brings to our minds 
the old nursery riddle coiiceniing the wonderful woman with 
“ Her long tail which she lets fly 

In the Ciliogrades it perhaps, as in the case of the Venus’s girdle ( Cesium 
Veneris), extends into a riband-like form, often reaching to a length of 
six or seven feet, of a translucent glassy appearance, which is indeed a 
zone of beaiity, whether it is silently impelled with graceful undulatory 
movements through the calm waters of the Mediterranean Sea by the 
countless cilia which fringe nts edges, and which refract the light in the 
most vivid rainbow hues, or whether, in the words of llyiner Jones, In 
the night it shines with brilliant ifliosphorescent splendour, visible at a 
considerable depth, and marking, as if by flame, the creature’s path.” To 
this the words of Coleridge may well be applied : — 

^ “ I watched the water snakes ; 

They moved in tracks of shining white. 

And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

# # * * 

And every track 
Was a flash of golden fire.” 
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In this genera, too, is included the matchless Beroe, or Cydippe, of our 
own shores, which consists of a transparent and most delicate globe, 
marked with eight h)ngitudirial bands ; on whicli, at regular intervals, arc 
placed thirty or forty paddles* — invisible to the naked eye; with these the 
Cydippe, by a most perfect mechanism, rows itself along, and shoots 
like a brilliant meteor through the waves. This little creature is also 
liiriiished with two long and curiously-branched tentacles ; wdiich, when 
not in use, are withdrawn into two pouches on the body, but which are at 
other times extended on each side. So fragile and delicate is this little 
creature that it is most diflicult to examine it, on account of its falling to 
pieces with tluj genth'st handling ; and yet it seizes and devours slirimps- 
and other animals which are larger than itself, and is perhaps one of the 
most vivacious and active of those myriads of races which sport in constant 
ha])piness in the ocean. 

AVe must now turn our attention to the mechanism of the bodies of these 
creatures. Lamarck, denying to them either nerve or muscle, su])p()sed 
that they could have no voluntary movement ; but a very slight examination 
in their native element will eoiivirice any person that tliey can move “ (is 
they list,’* escaping to the bottom when pursued, following their prey, 
reuiaiiiiiig stationary, or sunning themselves on the surface at their 
pleasure. “It is moreover well known,** says Dr. .Tohnston, ‘‘that they 
have a nervous system formed after the same plan, and rather more 
com[)lete than it is in other radiated beings ;** W'liile Khrenberg has 
shown that the contractions and dilations of the Pulmogrndes ‘‘ are th(j 
efiects of the contraction of muscular fibres radiating from near the centre 
of the body to the circumferonee.*’ 8o that they are far from being so 
low in the scale of organized beings as W'as formerly believed by those who 
based their opinions on the fact of their scarcely leaving any organic remains 
after the dissolution of their bodies ; in addition to the ‘‘ abundant crystals 
of chloride of sodium,** which Dr. Thomas Williams has, in his recent and 
valuable researches, f o])tained by evaporation from the vital, or chy- 
hupieous, fluid of the lihiz.ostoma; and which will of course be equally 
found in the remains of other jelly-fishes. 

Yet even with this light, Avliich modern science has thrown on the 
structure of the sea-nettles, slang-fishes, stingers, or Ortics de mar, as the 
jelly-fishes were named of old, if we compare their achieveanents, and the 
powers by which they accomplish them, we cannot fail to be struck wdth 
the api)areiit inadequacy of the means to the end, and we arc compelled 
in ignoraiiee to exclaim w ith the Psalmist, “ O Lord, how glorious are thy 
works : thy thoughts are very deep ! ** 

The po\ver of stinging is believed to reside in a mucus wdiich the fish 
can throw off at pleasure ; and Professor E. Forbes gives the sanction of 
his high authority to this view, as he found tliis substance retained its 
irritating quality after it has been separated from the animal.:(: Only a 
few , however, of the species sting ; “ foremost amongst which,** says the 
same author, “the Cyanfp.a capiUata of our seas is a most formidable 
creature, and the terror of tender-skinned bathers. With its broad, tawny, 
festooned, and scalloped disc, often a full foot or even more across, it flaps 
its way through the yielding waters, and drags after it a long train of 
riband-like arms, and seemingly interminable tails, marking its course 
when the body is far away from us. Once tangled in its trailing ‘ hair,* 
the unfortunate who has recklessly ventured across the graceful monster’s 
* llymer Jones. f See ‘Philosophical Transactions,’ 1852-3. 

t Seo ‘ British Naked-eyed Medusa),'* Ray Society. 
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path, too soon writhes in prickly torture. Every struggle but binds the 
poisonous threads more firmly round his body, and then there is no escape ; 
for when the winder of the fatal net finds his course impeded by the 
terrified human wrestling in its coils, he, seeking no combat with the 
mightier biped, but casts loose liis arms and swims away. The amputated 
weapons, severed from their parent body, vent vengeance on the cause of 
their destruction, and sting as fiercely as if their original proprietor itself 
gave the word of attack.*-* 

We must now turn our attention to one other amongst the unfathomable 
wonders of this interesting tribe. We allude to the long-disputed, but now 
well-authenticated fact of their reproduction. The eggs of the jelly-fish, 
which are small ovate bodies covered Muth vibratile hairs, are no sooner 
brought to light than they row themselves to some place on which they 
can safely anchor and grow. The body soon lengthens, and graduallj’^ 
spreads into a flower-shaped disc, somewhat of a daisy form : this is now a 
distinct polype, endowed with a most voracious appetite, and the* power of 
throwing out from its stem buds, which after a time gradually arrive at the 
form of a true Medusa, and at length separate themselves from the polyjjc 
and swim away in their perfect shape, Jis jt*lly-fishes ; while the polype 
still remains immovable, but capable of casting oft' constant colonies of these 
young creatures. 

Thus it will be perceived that the generations of the tribe alternate : 
the offspring of the jelly-fish is a polype, which in its turn becomes the 
parent of another race of jelly-fishes ; or, in the words, of one of our 
naturalists, each individual of tlie family resembles its grandlather, and not 
its own fatlier I 

Were our limits enlarged we might dwell more fully on the pure 
delights which the study of these, amongst others, of the lower tribes of 
animals have afforded to ourselves, as well as to thousands of others ; to 
whom they have proved a refreshment in 'weariness, a faith-enlivening 
solace in sorrow' and loneliness, a lively pleasure in liappier monumts, and 
an ever-new, yet ever-repeated testimony of the love of the Almighty God, 
whose “ care is over all his w orks.’* 

We cannot, however, resist laying before our readers a somewhat 
detailed descrijiiion of an animal of the species wdiieh has as yet been seen 
in only one district of our British shores. Some years ago, wlieii sailing 
across the grandly-beautiful harbour of Falmouth, our attention was 
suddenly attracted by tlie appearance around the beat of several jelly-fislies 
of surpassing beauty, and of such extreme delicacy of texture that tlicy 
were at first made visible in the water (which was yet muddy from a recent 
storm) by their being more transparent than the surrounding medium. On 
closer examination, as they slowly rowed with their lung-like movements 
around us, w'e found them to be of a perfect hemispherical form, of about 
the size of a small tea-cup, the bodies being perfectly colourless, wilh the 
exception of two bands in the interior, which crossed each other at right 
angles, and which w'ere of a bright but most delicate rose-colour ; from tlie 
centre floated out four short and star-like lips of the same colour, while 
the w'hole of the edge of the cup was gemmed with minute dots of a 
similar hue. Not being provided with proper nets, all our endeavours 
to capture one of these tempting prizes were fruitless ; and they 
accordingly remained deposited in a recess of our minds, unknown, and 
mysterious in tJieir beauty. After the lapse, however, of a lengthened 
time, chance threw in our way Professor E. Forbes* beautiful ‘ Monogram 
of the British Naked-eyed Medusae,* and there, with a delight wliicli none 
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but an enthusiastic naturalist can realize, we discovered our identical jelly- 
fish faithfully and admirably figured, with tlie information that it was none 
other than the Thaumanticut pilosella^ a species of which, though 
abundant in the bays and harbours of Zetland, had been only seen in one 
British locality, namely, ‘‘ on the south coast of England, at Falmouth, in 
tlie year 1847.” 


aTIE PHILOSOPHY OF A SUNBEAM. 

The science of a sunbeam and the science of light are two very different 
things. Light — says the believer in Newton’s theory — is an emission of 
particles from luminous bodies. Light — replies the disciple of Y oung and 
Fresnel — is the undulation of a subtile medium. But a sunbeam is a 
compound thing. Three distinct principles, or three modifications of one 
principle, if not more, are associated in every ray of sunlight. These are 
light, heat, and actinism. 

When a sunbeam is admitted into a darkened chamber, and received 
upon a transparent prism, it is decomposed. A prismatic spectrum of 
brilliant liucs is produced, as we know, on the white wall of the room. 
The three primary colours — red, yellow, and blue — are the elements out of 
which the seven-hued imago is formed. If a thermometer be now placed in 
the blue ray of tlui spectrum, it will point to 56*^ Fahrenheit, in the yellow 
ray it will rise to G2°, and a little beyond the red ray it will mount up to 79^. 
But in an imdecomposed sunbeam the heat is the same everywhere. 
Hence we infer the existence of heat rays, as well as of light rays in a 
beam of sunliglit. But this is not all. If a piece of photographic paper 
bo placed upon the spectrum, it will be most blackened at, and even 
beyond, the blue and violet rays, than elsewhere. Here, then, are rays 
whicli produce chemical change in bodies. They are termed actinic rays, 
their itjfluerice is termed actinism. Let us now trace the footsteps of these 
three classes of rays in Nature. 

If ^ve were to compare a plant, growing in the dense and shadowed 
recesses of a forest, with another fully exposed to the sun’s rays, the pale 
blanched line of the former would be at once apparent. Here then we see 
one of the effects of the light rays. Again, if we take a plant from the 
open air, and place it in a darken^ room where light is admitted through 
a single scanty window, a change is soon visible. The plant sickens 
and becomes pale. The leaves, furthest from the light, lengthen their 
stalks and rise into a position in which they can obtain more copious 
draughts of the health-giving stream. The whole plant turns towards the 
window, as if yearning for the sun. If it be now removed from its prison, 
and exposed to a full ffood of light, its health returns and it soon loses its 
pallid hue. 

In the vegetable world, then, light and colour are intimately associated, 
and we shall find presently that this is the case in the animal world also. 
The gorgeoas hues of tropical vegetation are painted by the sunny skies 
of the climes where it grows. Our flowers are faintly tinted by the side 
of those of these glowing regions ; and it is wisely ordered that subdued 
tones prevail in the quiet light of such skies as ours — ^bright hues would 
seem out of place. 

The presence of cliloroph}"!! — a compound substance — in the cells of plants 
is the cause of their green colour. The light rays are the chief agents in 
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producing* this compound. Woody tissue will not form to any available 
extent without the influence of these rays. Deprived of them the massive 
oak would grow up a pallid fragile plant, destined to perish without ever 
fulfilling its useful destiny. 

Light stimulates plants to respiration, for they breathe as well as we, 
and in the dark hours of the night they repose with us. In the daytime 
they inhale the carbonic^cid of the atmosphere, and breathe forth oxygen ; 
in the night, too, they still drink in carbonic acid, but it is in scanty 
draughts compared with those taken under the stimulus of light. 

Let us now turn to the animal world. The Proteus anguinus appears 
to be independent of the invigorating influence of light ; but it is an 
exception to the general law of organized life, which enacts tliat light is 
necessary for healtliy development. 

In the experiments of Professor Forbes in the JFgcan Sea, the effect of 
light upon animals was strikingly illustrated. It was found that, at great 
depths, the tenants of the deep are mostly white or colourless, and the 
colours increase in brilliancy and intensity as we ascend towards tlie liglit. 
Again the lustrous hues of the denizens of tro])ical regions contrast with 
the more sober tints of colder climes. 

A box containing twelve compartments was so pierced with holes that 
water could readily flow through it. A tadpole, previously weighed, was 
placed ill each compartment, and the box was then sunk some feet below 
the surface of the Seine. Others were also put in a vessel of Seine water 
and exposed to the light. These soon passed through their metamorphosis ; 
but of the twelve sunk in the river ten retained their form, though many 
had increased greatly in weight. All the tadpoles wlien put into the 
water were at the natural size for undergoing metamorpliosis, and yet the 
submerged ones appeared unable to pass through it. The stimulus of 
light w'as needed. 

Again, in the Medical Gazette of 1832, we read : ‘‘ There is at present, 
in Paris, an artist of the Louvre, an eminent historical painter, of the name of 
Ducornet, who paints with his feet. He was born without arms, of poor 
parents, at Lille. Tliere are also about the French metropolis a number of 
beggars, twelve or thirteen of them at least, all deformed in various ways, 
and all born at Lille, in certain dark caverns under the fortifications. 
The effect of these places, from their want of light, in producing malformed 
births is so notorious, that the magistrates of Lille have issued strict orders 
to prohibit the poor from taking up their abode in them.*' Sir A. Wylie 
tells us that the cases of disease on the dark side of a large barrack were 
thrice the number of those on its sunny side for many years. 

It has been often asked whether light does not become latent — is it not 
partially absorbed by bodies exposed to it ? 

A polished old coin revealed its inscription in faiiitly-Iumiiious cha- 
racters when placed upon a "Ijcated piece of iron in the dark. Brewster 
gives a list of nearly sixty minerals which possess this property of phos- 
phorescence. The human Jiarid is said to be luminous in the dark for some 
minutes after exposure for half an hour to strong sunlight. “If a 
nasturtium is plucked during sunshine,” says Hunt, ‘‘ and carried into a dark 
room, the eye, after it has reposed for a short time, will discover tlie 
flower by a light emitted from its leaves.” 

Humboldt shows that the earth is luminous ; and though a part of this 
earth-light may be due to chemical or electro-magnetic causes, it is asked 
if a part is not due to the emission of light absorbed in the day ? 
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Some experiments of Professor Moser are very curious. From them it 
appeared that if a polished plate of silver was kept very near to a cameo 
of horn or a^ate, with white figures upon a dark ground, for ten minutes, 
the figures of the cameo produced an impression upon the plate Mdiich 
might be made visible by exposing it to the vapour of mercury or water. 
Other similar results were obtained. 

We have before alluded to the bending of plants towards the light. 
The blue rays have been found to be the most powerful in producing this 
effect ; plants turn from the red rays. 

The light which is reflected to us from the blue sky is polarised — or, to 
employ Newton’s idea, resembles a flat stick, if we liken an ordinary ray to' 
a smootJi round rod. Polarised light possesses peculiar properties which Ave 
must not stay to detail here. Wheatstone’s polar clock depends upon 
this peculiarity ; on being directed to different parts of the sky, this in- 
stnUnent iiidit^tes the apparent solar time Avith great accuracy. 

We now turn to the heat-rays of a sunbeam. About one-third of those 
which impinge upon our atmosphere are absorbed by it, so that the air 
screens us from the full intensity of tlie sun’s heat. As we descend into 
the earth the temperature increases ; but there is a certain stratum Avhose 
temperature is always the same. The caves of the French Observatory 
have steadily remained at 53° Fahrenheit ; they are ninety feet below the 
surface. Some mines have a perpetual spring. The heat absorbed by 
the earth’s crust in summer is of great utility in the cold season of winter. 

Heat appears to have great influence upon vegetable irritability. The 
Desmodium gyrans of the banks of the Ganges moves its leaflets perpetually 
both by day and by night. But this curious plant is motionless except 
where the temperature is about 100°. The sensitive plant requires 
artificial Avarmth in our climate ; and although Ave are not destitute of 
instances of vegetable irritability, Ave have nothing analogous to the 
Besmodium gyrans. 

AVhen Franklin placed pieces of diflTerently-coloured cloth upon snoAv, 
he found that the sun’s rays melted the snow more rapidly beneath some 
colours than beneath others. The order of absorption of heat is black, 
brown, green, red, yelloAV and Avhite ; so that black clotliiiig drinks in the 
sun’s Avarmth more greedily than that Avhich is of a light colour. 
IIoAvever, those bodies Avhich readily absorb heat part with it freely also — 
in philosophical language they have high rfidiating poAvers. 

lieat is a chief agent in producing the trade winds. The heated air of 
the equatorial regions mounts upAA^ards into the higher regions of the atmo- 
sphere, and colder aii rushes in laterally to supply its place. This constant 
interchange of air betAveen the equator and the poles, and the rotation of 
the earth, conjointly occasion these Avcll-knoAvn winds. 

The actinic rays noAV demand notice. They appear to be especially 
poAverful in producing the germination of seeds, whilst the light rays 
actually seem to be opposed to this development of vitality. The stem 
of a young plant groAvn under the influence of the actinic rays remains soft, 
and extends to a great length Avithout enlarging in diameter. It is said 
that gardeners use deep blue glasses to aid cuttings in putting out roots. 

Actinism is less known as to its effects upon the animal kingdom. The 
different hues of the human race, freckles and sunburn, are all probably 
dependent, in part at least, upon the actinic rays of the sunbeam 
Chlorine and hydrogen gases, mingled in combining proportions, do not 
unite in the dark ; but if the mixture is exposed to the light of the sun,. 
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they at once combine and generally with a violent explosion. If the 
chlorine alone is held in the sunshine it will afterwards unite in the dark 
with hydrogen. 

The actinic rays produce an effect upon the granite rock as well as upon 
the delicate plant. But in the night these effects are wholly or in part 
obliterated. But for this nocturnal rest the hardest crag would perhaps 
soon perish. 

Actinism has given us one of the most pleasing arts of modern 
times. We mean Photography. The broad outlines of Daguerreotype 
process may be readily sketched. A polished plate of silvered copper 
is subjected to the vapour of iodine, and is then transferred to what is 
usually a species of camera obscura. The image of any desired object 
speedily depicts itself upon the prepared plate, which is then removed from 
its dark receptacle and exposed to mercurial vapour. The picture now 
appears, and has to be rendered permanent by immersion into solution of 
hyposulphite of soda. If desired, it is then tinted by the artist’s brush. 

The Talbotype process is somewhat different. Paper dipped in a weak 
solution of salt, and with a solution of nitrate of silver applied to one of 
its sides, is placed, after being dried in the camera obscura. Tt is then 
washed with hyposulphite of soda. 

In the Calotype, which is a mere variety of the above process, expensive 
chemicals are made use of. 

In the two last processes the pictures are negative ones — th(» shadows 
form light marks, and the lights dark ones. But the pictures arc easily 
made to yield positive copies. 

Strange to say, our own comparatively dull sky is far more favourable 
for Daguerreotyping than the most brilliant one of the tropics. The sun 
itself is only marked on the plate by a spot. 

Some experimenters have thought that electricity is also resident in the 
sunbeam, others have failed in discovering this principle. 

In the palm-stoves at Kew, a greenish-yellow glass has been made use 
of to exedude the scorching heat rays of the solar-beam. 

It is found that the actinic rays are most abundant in spring, the 
luminous in summer, and the calorific in autumn ; and the same law 
appears to obtain in the daily distribution of these rays. In the morning 
we have the actinic, at noon the light, and in the evening the heat rays 
most prevalent. 

Hero our remarks close ; and if they have more clearly unfolded tlie 
goodness and wisdom of Him who darts down the sunbeam on its errand of 
light and love, they have not been in vain. 


PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNALS OF AN OLD TRAVELLER.— 

No. 11. 

NAPLES, AUGUST 1848— MERGELLINA— TO.\rBS OF VIRGIL AND SANAZ- 
ZAKO— PALM TREE, &c. 

One afternoon we went to Mergellina, beyond the fashionable suburb 
of the Chiaja and at the commencement of the Strada Nuova of Fosilippo, 
to dine with a family of old English friends. 

They occupied a pleasant, and to me well-known villa between the 
cliffs of those lovely hills which the ancients held to be a cure for grief, 
at the western inner comer of the bay. On one side of the idlla, close 
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at hand, stands the little church which contains the ashes and cenotaph 
of the Neapolitan poet, Sanazzaro ; and on the other side, a little farther 
off and liigher up the hill-side, stands the ancient tomb which bears the 
name, and with a pleasant and not unreasonable belief is thought to have 
once contained the ashes, of Virgil. Close in front of the villa, at the 
angle of a garden wall, stands and grows, as it stood and grew when I 
was first here, and long before my time, one solitary and consequently 
unproductive Oriental palm tree — a most noticeable tree, for it is the 
only one of the species in Naples, or near to it, growing in the open 
air. Indeed, within the limits of the kingdom I can remember only two 
others, and those w^ere growing far off, at Brundusium. Few travellers 
who have been at Naples can have failed to remark or to remember that 
solitary Oriental palm at Mergellina. In many a walk and many a ride 
it was my cynosure : I had almost a religion for it ; and I do not believe 
that, wluither alone or with joyous comrades, I ever passed it with here- 
tical neglect. When I first knew it I was young, a stripling, a boy ; and 
I believe that that innocent and unconscious tree helped to give ‘‘an 
Oriental twist” to my imagination. I saw it again as a dear old friend. 

I could have Iiugged its rough, cocoa-nut-looking stem, and kissed its 
broad, long pendant leaves ; which are not leaves but majestic plants, or 
a world of leaves thrown into one. The villa had a long terrace, 
trellised and canopied with vines, and overlooking the bay, the Chiaja, 
the Villa Beale, the Ca&tella delF Uovo, and Vesuvius — an exquisite 
promenade in the cool of the evening. There were some drawbacks 
^o tlie “ locality but the interior of the house seemed, to embody the 
very perfection of living — the Italian luxury of spacious rooms and 
lofty ceilings, and a genial warm atmosphere which one woos with open 
doors and window^s, and English neatness and armngement and domestic 
comfort. 

Naclks: Pictures. — In the picture gallery of the Museum I was 
disappointed and vexed. They had changed the position of all tlieir 
first-rate paintings. Not one was left hanging where it used to hang : 

I had a difficulty in finding out my old familiar friends; and when I 
found them I thought that, in nearly every instance, the change of 
position had been a change for the worse. The Bafiaeles, the Correggios, 
the Titians, the Spagnolcttos, the Velasquez, the Salvator Bosas, the 
Claudes, were certainly in worse lights. It appeared that they were 
going to change places again, for some of them were taken down, many of 
the figures placed above the frames were undergoing alteration ; and a great 
many now pictures (or rather old pictures, but new additions to the col- 
lection) were strewed on tlie floor, waiting for places on the walls whereon 
to be suspended. The whole place had a littered, neglected, slovenly 
appearance. For a very long time the directors of " this Neapolitan 
gallery have been guilty of the error of substituting quantity for quality. 
They might have an admirable small collection, but they will have a 
large one, and^ the consequence is that three-fourths of their pictures 
are rubbish. The visitor tires his eye with the bad before he gets to the 
good. Preserving all such works as may be interesting as links in the ^ 
history and progress of art, I would discard, reject, and utterly cast out 
hundreds of their pieces which have no such claim to regard, and which are 
at best but servile imitations or specimens of an insupportable mediocrity. 
Then there would remain a comjmct and most choice collection, and 
some half-dozen of rooms might be given up* to other departments of 
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the museiiin, of which several are crowded and require more space. This 
is particularly the case with the most interesting department of all, the 
incomparable, unique collection derived from Herculaneum, Pompeii, 
Stabia, Paestum and other places. These materials, moreover, are con- 
stantly on the increase, so that more and more room will be wanted. 

Gaieta. — As we entered this ancient town in the brief twilight, we 
passed a tall, gaunt, and very ancient dame, who was seated on a stone 
near the gate, with a distaff in her left hand, and the coarse thread she 
was making in the other. The distaff and her primitive process were 
precisely tijose we see in ancient sculpture, vases, tombs, &c. The old 
dame’s long grey hair hung loosely over her cheeks and neck ; her wtude 
dress was quite as primitive as her distaff ; and her features seemed cast 
in the antique and Asiatic mould. She might have been -taken for the 
Trojan nurse of the pious ^iieas, the venerable Gaieta, who, according 
to Virgil, died here and left her name to the place for ever. 

Shortly after we had dismounted at our inn, the bright full moon shone 
upon the bay, edging the trembling waves with silver, as on that fair night 
when JEneas and his fleet hoisted their sails here in the little port beneath, 
and steered for the promontory of Circe ; and as the vento di terra, or 
regular land breeze, began to blow, we saw a little fleet of boats, of 
primitive or very ancient form, lift anchor, spread their curiously-shaped 
sails, and make for the same promontory, th(? ancient name of which is 
only Italianized in its modern designation Circello. Tliis preservation 
of ancient names imparts a constant interest to all these regions of 
southern Italy. Take the ablative instead of tlie Latin nominative, and* 
you find nearly every river or little stream, every mountain and cape, 
called as it used to be in the days of the Roman commonwealth. At 
times one is almost startled by hearing the classical sounds from the most 
uneducated of the peasantry. “ Where do you come from ?” said >vc to 
a poor old fellow who was begging in the streets of Capua. ‘‘Gentle- 
men,” said he, “I come from a village behind Monte Tifatc.” Here 
was the Moris Tifata of the Roman writers. The mariners of Gaieta 
had no fear of finding Circe and her brutalizing potions ; but our host at 
the inn told us that he expected some of them would bring him back a 
good sujrply of pigs, Monte Circello and the country near it being famous 
for swine, both wild and domestic. 

On the shore, at a very short distance from this old town, we visited 
those Roman ruins which every one now believes to be the remains of 
Cicero’s celebrated Formian villa. We also mused by the spot where tlie 
great orator is said to have been put to death, and wliere there are 
considerable remains of an ancient Roman tomb, or mausoleum, which 
generally passes as his. A shepherd boy was there plajdng on a very 
primitive pipe, made of a large strong canna or reed, brought from the 
river Liris. This river is sr wide exception to the general rule ; they now 
call it the Garigliano. 

In a farmhouse near at hand, the family and the labourers were at table, 
all dining together, but the master of the house occupied the post of honour. 
The meal consisted of a vegetable pottage (chiefly cabbage or greens), 
into which slices of fat bacon were thrown, of bread of a dark yellow 
colour made of maize or Indian corn, of cheese made of buffaloes’ milk, and 
a very large bowl of. wild asparagus, dressed with a little oil and vinegar. 
This was rather a feast day than a fast day. The people seemed to 
thrive on their fare. The wild asparagus, though small and quite green, 
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had a most delicious flavour, *far surpassing the product of our kitchen 
gardens. This afforded the dish in which Horace delighted when at 
his Sabine fann. Now, as tlien, the women go to the hill sides and 
gather it fresli every morning while it lasts. There was a female servant 
in the farmliouse that might have been a fit purveyor of asparagus to the 
poet. This morning she had brought in a j)erfect load of it. 

This time I did not visit the fortress of Gaieta, nor had I on any 
previous occasion disturbed the repose of the mortal remains of the Con- 
stable Bourbon, wliose name, as a word of fear, is preserved in the tradi- 
tions of the people of Home and Gaieta. As this great warrior and 
national renegade bore arms for tlie Emperor Cliarles V, against the 
church as well as against his own countrymen — as he was shot in the 
act of storming Rome, and died under the Pope’s excommunication — he 
could not be allowed a burialplace in consecrated ground. As regard was 
diie to his eminent services and rank and dignity, his body could not 
be abandoned or left in an unhonoured place; the Spaniards, therefore, 
had recourse to another expedient : they dried the body of the Constable 
like a mummy, and set it up in a recess near the gate of the castle of 
Gaieta. There, according to an old German traveller, it stood in the 
middle of the last century, very properly clothed, his boots being yellow, 
with red facings, and the stockings, which came a little above the boots, 
being bordered with fine lace. A governor of the city and castle had 
recently given the memorable skeleton an entirely new suit of clothes ; the 
jnantle was blue, trimmed with silver, the head was covered with hat 
and feathers, the sword of the warrior was at Ins side, and a cane Weaned 
against his shrivelled right liand. Over the recess was a Spanish distich 
which may thus be rendered into English : — 

France gave mo birth, Spain strength and fortune gave, 

Rome my death-wound, and Gaieta a grave.” 

A Latin epitaph said in plain prose, “Here lies Charles of Bourbon, 
who, after enlarging the empire, defeating the French, conquering Italy, 
bcsi(;ging the Pope, and taking Rome, lost liis life in the moment of 
victory.” Praises and gratitude were due from the imperialists to this 
brave, daring, and very skilful deserter from his standard and Ins king ; 
but many of the honour-loving Spaniards of that period had little respect 
for the traitor. One of them burned his house to the ground, because, 
in obedience to his sovereign, he had been obliged to lodge the Constable 
in it for one night. 

As we left Gaieta, several caravans of mules w ere taking their departure. 
Some were going towards Rome, some to Sessa or Simuessa, a towm of the 
Volscians, others on to Capua; all to some place named and famed in 
Ijistory or in poetry, or in both. We were soon on the Appian way, the 
rough paving-stones of which, placed there by tJje old Roman road- 
makers, appear in several places. We restttl (sleep we could not) that 
night at an inn by the side of a canal in the Pontine Marshes, which 
appeared to be, in every respect, a lineal descendant of Horace’s inn at 
the Forum Appii. We had the same gnats and mosquitoes, the same 
Avraiigling muleteers, the same croaking frogs, the same surly innkeeper, 
the same singing in turns (of very rough voices), and the same general 
confusion as disturbed the susceptible nerves of the poet. The autumn 
was far advanced towards winter. Had it been in tlie hot season of the 
year, we probably should have carried away with us a malaria fever. 
The unhealthiness of the Pontine Marshes scarcely admits of exaggeration. 




St. PETERSBUIta. 

When Alompra, the Buniiau conqueror, asked an English officer whether 
the ponds in his country were ever coated with ice, and the Englislinuin 
replied that, at London, he had seen a great fair helil for seven clays, and 
an ox, roasted whole on a great river, the semi-barbarian of the east and 
all his courtiers expressed their incredulity by a loud laugh. What would 
these men have thought had they been told that there was a rivc^r in 
Europe, on the ice of which these things might be done, not for seven 
days, but during live months of every year. 

St. Petersburg, though not the most northern of capitals, is un- 
doubtedly the coldest. Many physical circumstances contribute to the 
production of this intense cold. Foremost must bo placed the shallowness 
of the nearest sea, and the immensity of fresh water in the neighbouring 
country. The principal of these reservoirs are the lakes Onega, Ilmen, 
Sai'ma, and Ladoga, the last being the largest lake of Europe. The 
surface presented by all the four lakes is estimated at one thousand five 
hundred and six leagues oC twenty-five to the degree. They are all fed 
by rivers and numerous streams which flow through cold regions. The 
different streams flow into the Onega, whose length, from north to south, 
is one hundred and ninety versts, and its breadth, from east to west, seventy 
versts.* It empties itself into the Ladoga by the Sveer, a river two 
hundred and two versts long, and spreading in some parts to two hun- 
dred versts in breadth. 

The Ilmen is about fifty-five versts long and thirty wide : it receives 
eleven streams, and has its outlet into the Ladoga by the Volk off, a 

* The Eussian verst measures 3,500 English feet. The English mile 
contains 5,280 of our feet. 
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river rather longer than the Sveer, with an average breadth of one 
thousand four hundred feet. 

The Saima is about one hundred and fifty versts long, and one Imndred 
and twenty broad : it pays its tribute to tlie Ladoga by means of the 
Voxa, a.river about one hundred and eighty versts in length, and very 
irregular in its breadth and direction. 

The mighty Ladoga, in addition to all tliese bodies of water, is fed by 
thirteen other streams. It is about one hundred and seventy-five versts 
long, and one hundred and five broad, and of an oval form. Its waters 
find their way to the sea through the Neva, which, though called a river, - 
is properly a Bospliorus, or strait. The length of the Neva, from (he 
Ladoga lake to its mouth, is sixty-nine versts; its medium breadth is 
about one thousand five hundred feet; its depth (in many places con- 
siderable) is generally, in the channel, about fifty feet. Its direction 
is tiiat of a straight line from east to west. At all seasons the Neva 
biings with it a current of cool air. IVom sucli an accumulation of 
waters, on which evaporation, however intense the solar heat while it 
lasts, acts but during three or four months in the year, it is natural to 
expect an immense outflowing : and accordingly .we find tlm Neva carries 
into the gulf of Finland upwards of one hundred and sixteen thousand 
cubic feet of water in a second ; a fraction of which proceeds from eight 
small rivers, which fall into it during its course from the Ladoga to 
8t. Petersburg. The ordinary velocity of the river is about thirty -seven 
indies per second. 

At St. Petersburg the Neva divides itself into several deltoidal branches, 
the largest of which is one tliousand two hundred and sixty feet broad ; 
and bears along a mass of about seventy-four thousand cubic feet of w^ater 
ill a second, while the Nile, in the same time, furnishes but twenty-one 
thousand eight hundred cubic feet. 

'^I'hat sucli a body of water, moving at tlie rate of about two miles and 
one furlong in an hour, should be annually covered with a sheet of ice, 
seldom less and often more than three feet thick, while the mean tempe- 
rature of the air during the winter months is seldom lower than 4 ? 6 ' 
of IveaumuFs thermometer, appears surprising ; nor could it happen but 
Ibr the eombination of two cireumstaiiees, neitiier of which would be 
alone suflieieiit : these are the drift ice from the Ladoga, and the long 
duration of the winter. 

Tlie drift ice from the Ladoga generally comes down about the middle 
of November, sometimes in October, and sometimes, though more rarely, 
not till December. The cold is so sudden and so violent, that tw'enty- 
four hours arc sufficient to form round the edges of northern lakes a 
cake of ice from two to five inches thick, which is almost as soon broken 
up by the storms to wliich these lakes are subject. This event is imme- 
diately announced to St. Petersburg by telegraph. Tlie police are on 
the look-out, and in about twenty- four hours, more or less, the arrival 
of the first flakes gives the signal for removing the bridges of boats, by 
which the communication across the river is established. Soon after 
large sheets of ice come floating down and announce tlie setting-in of the 
winter. At this time one of the bridges is frequently removed and re- 
placed, to the great inconvenience of the inhabitants of the capital. 
Vehicles of every description remain crowded ou either bank, while 
large boats, loaded with passengers, are seen forcing their way througli 
shoals of drifting ice, by which they are often carried down a considerable 
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distance. It is now impossible to replace the bridge ; the passage becomes 
more and more difficult for the boats, and is finally interrupted alto- 
gether. Unhappy, then, are those whom affection, business, or pleasure 
<jall to the opposite side ; the distance is only a few paces, but the passage 
is iin[)racticable. This painful suspense lasts a few days, seldom a week. 

If the lake ice has been broken into small pieces, these sometimes pass 
on to the gulf without encumbering the river ; and when they arc all gone 
by, the bridge is replaced, and things remain as before till the arrival of 
a fresh batch. If, on the contrary, the flakes are large, they get jammed 
one against the other, and not only fix themselves, but arrest the progress 
of the succeeding masses. Between them, however, are large spaces 
quite clear of ice. In this state, a violent wind is sometimes sufficient 
again to detach and break the flakes and allow tliem to proceed, when 
the river again becomes free. This, however, is not frequent ; and, as 
we have said, when the large flakes fix, the communication is for a 
while wholly interrupted ; not that the ice will not bear, but because of 
the unfrozen spaces, so much the more dangerous as they are smaller, 
for then, a pellicle of ice being soon formed, they become covered with 
snow and arc hidden. 

The ice being now firmly fixed, a number of men are set to work to 
clear away the space immediately below the bridge: it is then again 
swung round and definitively placed for the winter. The large space 
thus cleared, remains uncovered for several weeks, freezing but very 
gradually from the edge of the ice which surrounds it : a proof that the 
current is too rapid to be frozen over in ordinary winter if there were 
no ice brought down from the lake. 

The temperature of the air is now sensibly colder ; and in a short tiim*, 
except in the part we have mentioned just below the bridge, or in any 
other equally large spot, if such there be, there is everywhere a tluckness 
of ice sufficient for foot passengers, who are now seen crossing the frozen 
river in all directions. In a few days more the passage is judged practi- 
cable for carriages and sledges. Broad roads are tlien marked off by 
rows of fir branches stuck upright, and slopes of planks are constructcKl 
from the quays to the ice. The river now assumes the aspect of a fiat- 
bottomed valley covered m ith snow ; the carriages, sledges, merchandise, 
pedestrians, and troops passing and repassing in all directions, excluding 
the idea of the deep and rapid waters rolling beneath. 

Tills state of things lasts generally about five months. 

The drift ice from lake Ladoga is, on its first arrival at St. Petersburg, 
seldom more than two and a half inches thick, but it soon attains to the 
thickness of forty inches, and very often more. Generally people may 
be said to walk and drive over a compact sheet of ice of the thickness of 
three feet six inches. 

From tables which have been carefully kept, it appears that in the long 
period of one hundred and fifty years, the ice has never broken up before 
the 6th of March, and only once at that early period ; that the general 
period of its breaking up is from the 5th to tlie 15th of April ; that the 
congelation has commenced a few times in October, but tliat the general 
period for the annual freezing is from the 5th to the 20th of November; 
and, finally, that the navigation of the Neva may be said to be free for 
a period of seven months, and frozen over the remaining five months of 
the year. 
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The Swallow. 


Every one wlio at all observes the mere external aspects of nature, 
the cliang’ing seasons, the budding trees, and the opening flowers, lias 
become acquainted with the Sw^alJow. We all look >vith pleasure on 
the first swallow, wliich in April skims through the air before us: 
and though, as the proverb common to most European nations expresses 
it, “ One swallow does not make a summer,’^ yet is even the stray 
bird an indication of coming multitudes, and of all beauties and 
delights associated with that rich season. Even the inhabitant of the 
city, far from the wild flowers and green boughs which he loves so 
well, Avatclies for the coining of the first swallow, and thinks of the 
lanes and meadows among which the pearly white-thorn is beginning 
to bud, and where the violet, and primrose, and anemone, and bluebell 
pcjcp through the hedges ; and where the cottage chimney, which the 
swallows have long haunted, rises above the garden plots, gay with 
polyanthuses and dafibdils, and sweet-scented wallflowers. And when,, 
a few days after, even the last bleak wind of winter has ceased 
to stir the woods, and the birds, rejoicing in sweet vernal showers, 
come in great numbers, we hail them with delight, and wonder not 
that the prophet Jeremiah, while lamenting the faithlessness of God’s 
chosen people, should remind them of the constancy of the migratory 
birds, he says: “The stork in the heavens knoweth her appointed 
time, and the turtle, and the crane, and the swallow, observe the 
time of their coming.” We wonder not that the people of Greece, 
ever loving the sunshine, ever alive to the genial influences of nature, 
held a festival at their arrival; and that children went about the 
cities and villages in procession, receiving presents at every door, and 
stopping to chant, to the sound of musical instruments, a welcome 
to the swallow. Well might Sir Humphry Davy call this bird the 
joyous prophet of the year, the harbinger of Ihe best season, leaving 
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the green meadows of England in autumn, for the myrtle and olive 
groves of Italy, or for the tall palms of Africa, and coming to us as it 
does early in April. 

Nor is it alone because of its association with spring that w'e value 
the swallow tribe. At all times the habits of these birds are interest- 
ing, their motions and actions elegant. Skimming the air in most 
graceful evolutions, continually crossing each other’s path, yet never 
striking one against another — wheeling on high without any confusion, 
and on untiring wing — they are, though of sober plumage, the most 
beautiful of birds. Now they descend and skim lightly a little way 
above the grass, or over the city’s pavement, and we say that rain 
is coming. Do the swallows come from their height to tell us this? 
Nay, but the air is already humid and chill, and the precept ions of 
the insect tribe liave discovered it, thongh as yet we feel it not, and 
their slight wings refuse to carry them high in air, and tlie swallow 
knowing this too, by his sensations, or by that great power of sight 
which can alone conduct him saiely with rapidity, comes down to hunt 
for his insect-prey. 

Many birds are very conscious of approaching atmospheric changes, 
and may well be relied on as giving indications of these in various 
ways. Nor is it the bird alone which is thus inilucnced. All animals, 
which living entirely in the air are exposed to its variations, are far 
more cognisant of these changes than we are. Thus tlic frogs croak 
in the pool, and the cattle run wildly over the meadow, and eat with 
unusual voracity their meal from the grass ; the ants brirjg back the 
chrysalides to their nest ; the earthworm comes up to the surface, 
to respire the w^elcome moisture; and the very fishes in the pool seem 
to know that rain is coming, and arise up to the surface. Yet the 
shepherd cannot feel these changes, though he may observe their 
prognostics, and see how the leaves of the clover-field are standing 
upright, and the scarlet pimpernel is folding its petals, and hear more 
clearly the usual sound of some distant sheep-bell, or of some trickling 
waterfall, as it comes down the slope of the hill. 

We have four species of the Swallow tribe: — The Common Swallow 
illirundo rustled)^ the Martin {Hirundo urhica)^ the Sand Martin 
{Hirundo riparia), and the Swift {Cypsrlus apus), all alike, in many 
of their habits, and all coming wdth the spring, and leaving us in 
autumn for warmer lands. The Swift is, as Bishop Mant has described 
it, the latest in arriving. Writing on the month of April, he says : — 

“ The threefold tribe of swallows haste 
In thy first days, or ere to waste 
Thy midmost course has run. Nor fails 
lie of the pinion’s broadest sails 
To track their i)ath, their brother Swift ; 

More late to come, 

More prompt to quit his summer home, 

Is he of all the fork-tail’d race, 

As if his wintry dwelling-place, 

Hard by the stormy Capo, or far 
In regions of the Eastern star, 

Forbade across the tedious way, 

Or quick approach, or lengthen’d stay.” 

- The value to man of the services performed by insectivorous birds 
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has been mentioned on an earlier page; and to no birds d^j we owe 
more gratitude for these uses than 1o the swallow tribe. The rapid 
flight, tli(i detennijied vigour with which these birds pursue the winged 
iiis('cts, render tht^in the most successful destroyers of a race which 
else would injure our crops, our gardens, our orchards, our green fields, 
and that, if left untouched for the summer’s day, would, in the night, 
eat vegetation which a month’s growth w'ould not repair. The swallow^ 
iKwer touches our fruits, nor asks one grain of the ripening corn, or 
th(‘ store of the granary. “The immense quantity of flies,” says the 
author of the Journal of a Naturalist, “ which are destroyed in a 
short space of time by one individual bird, is scarcely to be credited 
by those Avho have not had actual experience of the facts. I was 
once ])res(;nt u hen a sAvift Avas shot, — I may as Avell confess the 
truth- I Avas myself (then a thoughtless youth) the perpetrator of 
tlui deed : 1 acknoAvledge the fault in contrition, and will never be 
guilty of the like again. It aails in the breeding season, Avlien tlie 
young AMTO hatched ; at which time the parent birds, as is well known, 
are in the habit of making little excursions into the country, to a 
considerable distance from their breedijig-places, for the purpose of col- 
lofrting flies, Avliich they bring home to their infant progeny. On 
picking up my hapless and ill-gotten prey, T observed a number of 
flies, some mutilated, others scarcely injured, craAvling out of the bird’s 
moutli ; the throat and pouch seemed absolutely stufl'ed Avith them, and 
an incredible; mimb(;r Avas at length disgorged. I am sure I speak 
Avilhiii compass, Avhcii I sbite, that there AAais a mass of flies, just caught 
by this single; sAvift, larger than, Avhen pressed close, could corivc'- 
uieiitly be contained in the Bowl e)f an ordinary table-spoon!” It 
would be diirieult to say why a marksman could fliiel pleasure in shooting 
a swalloAV. Its flesh cannot be eaten, its plumage is useless, and so 
iniK)ceiit and useful are its habits, that if we hael no love for elegance 
and grace, and no feelings of humanity for the foAvls of the air, it 
should be spared on the score of its utility. But those Avho shoot these, 
or other birds, in the spring, forget the sufferings Avhich await the 
nestlings deprived of their parents; for these must die sloAvly of cold 
and hunger: they forget tliat the Great Father of us all cared for 
the animal race;, Avheii He gave them to us that Ave should ha\^e dominion 
over them. Not only haAe the inferior creatures been so made as 
that their very existence is an enjoyment to themselves, but the LaAv 
given to Muses enjoins, in various places, kindness and consideration 
both to tlie bird and the beast 

The sAvalloAv tribe take their prey on the Aving, and are cAer de- 
lighting our eye as they do so, though tAvo only of the tribe have 
any poAvers of song. Of the common swalloAV,* White, of Selborne, 
remarks : “ He is a delicate songster, and in soft sunny weather sings 
both perching and flying ; on trees, in a kind of concert, or on chimney- 
tops;” and though he Avho would make sure of hearing the sAvallow 
had need be an early riser, yet the low soft warble may bo heard 
too of an evening, as Richard Ilowitt says : — 

* The Swallow is eight inches in length, of which the outer tail-feathers 
measure five. Whole upper parts steel-blue ; wings and tail black ; all 
the tail feathers, except the middle pair, marked with white on their inner 
webs : forehead, chin, and throat chestnut, bounded below by a band of blue ; 
under parts buff-white ; beak and feet black. 
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“We heard amid the daybreak 
Thy twitter blithe and sweet ; 

In life’s auspicious morning, 

The x^recious and the fleet : 

*Vye saw thco lightly skimming 
O’er fields of summer flowers, 

And heard thy song of inward bliss 
Through evening’s golden hours.” 

Nor is it uninteresting to mark the busy swallows in October, when they 
are xjreparing to migrate. For many days they may be seen, gradually 
gathering in greater numbers, sometimes in some tall trees, at others 
thickening over the walls, or on roofs of houses. How long it takes 
to get the fissembly together; and, if we may infer aiiytliing from 
the perx^etual noise, liow many consultations seem necessary as to their 
mode of travelling, or their future prospect ! At length the clamour 
ceases, and we lot)k out on some morning to find that the swallows 
are all gone, perhax^s to the east or west, to await the coming of some 
which may yet be lingering from ciirelessness or infirmity ; but at 
length they are all gone away to the sunny south, and though some 
may remain on the southern shores of Spain, yet Africa is their grand 
winter dwelling-plac6. They have been often seen, both in autumn 
and in sx^ring, crossing the Mediterranean, sometimes taking a sliort 
rest on the rigging of the shixis, and even resting there a day or two 
to recover strength. Now and then they drop into the sea, and go 
• on again, refreshed by their salt-water bath. Hut so strong is the 
desire at this season to go to warmer regions, that the bird surmounts 
all obstacles, and even forgets its young. Instances have been known 
in whicli the second brood \vas hatched so lafb in the season, that 
the swallows, whose care for their young is usually most incessant and 
affectionate, have gone and left their iR^stlings to perish. Dr. Jenner 
observed a pair of martins '•which thus forsook their unfledged young, 
and returning in the following May to their old nest, had first to 
remove from their dwelling the skeletons of the hapless little birds. 
Strong indeed must be the mysterious im|mlse of migration, when it 
can overcome the powerful and better understood principle of the love of 
its young. 


SLEET. 

Morpheus, the humble god, that dwells 
In cottages and smoky cells, 

Hates gilded roofe and beds of down ; 
And, though he fears no prince’s frown, 
Flies fromHhe circle of a crown. 

Come, I say, thou powerful god, 

And thy leaden charming-tod, 

Dipt in tho Lethean lake, 

O’er bis wakeful temples shake, 

Lest he should sleep and never wake. 

Nature, alas 1 why art thou so 
Obliged to thy greatest foe ? 

Sleep, that is thy best repast ; 

Yet of death it bears a taste. 

And both are the same thing at last. 


Denham. 
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MARGATE. 



“ Hail to thy face and odours, glorious sea ! 

Great beauteous being, by whose breath and smile 
Ni y heart beats calmer, and my very mind 
inhales salubrious thoughts.” 

Campdell. 


The Isle of Tlianet lias perhaps more interesting; associalioiis connected 

any other spot of ground in our island 
^I’lTA Anglo-Saxons first landed from tlie Continent, 
rtengist and IWrsa, according to an old historian, “ firmly fixin^r their 
eastern part of Great Britain, and making it their head- 
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quarters, twenty years before they achieved the conquest of the remainder 
of the county of Kent.” From the most remote periods it was a battle-field, 
and traces of the conflicts between the ancient Britons and Roman legions, 
of the Romanized Britons and fierce Saxons, and of the Saxons and still 
fiercer Danes, are to be traced over the wliole surface of the island, par- 
ticularly in the interior, where the marches of the ancient armies are to be 
followed, and their places of conflict easily detected. It was, too, the first 
soil trodden by the missionaries of Christianity. St. Augustine, accom- 
panied by a body of about forty monks, landing here, “to preach the 
Catholic faith to the English nation,” and sending from hence an intima- 
tion of his purpose to Ethelbert, at that time king of Kent, and residing at 
Canterbury. On receiving the message, the monarch directed that the 
missionaries should i’eniain in the island, and be supplied with sucii 
necessaries as they required, until he could determine how to dispose of 
them. “ A few days after, the king himself came into tlie island, and, 
mistrusting that they might use some magical arts to deceive and abuse 
him, appointed to give them audience in the open air, under an oak, which 
grew about the middle of the island, which tree the German pagans lield 
ill the highest veneration. Hither, therefore, Augustine and his companions 
came, having borne before them, a silver cross instead of a banner, and the 
image of our Lord and Saviour painted on a board ; singing the Litanies 
for their own salvation, and that of those for whose sakes they were 
come.”* 

After this conference, Augustine and his companions took up their abode 
in the palace of Canterbury, bestowed on them as a dwelling-place by the 
king ; and the Saxon monarchs subsequently lield their court at Reculver, 
where it is supposed Ethelbert was buried. 

The island is situated at the N.E. part of the county of Kent, from 
wliich it is divided by the river Stour on the southern side, and by the 
w'ater called the Nethergong on the western ; the sea surrounding the 
remaining part. It is said to take its name from tlie Saxon “ Tene,” a 
fire or beacon ; alarms which were kindled here, to give notice of any 
Danish invasion or piratical descent. These beacons were tall pieces of 
timber, at whose tops, through a pulley, was an iron chain, to draw up a 
barrel of lighted pitch. One of them stood on an eminence called Stone, 
very near to the North Foreland. This cape, which runs far into the sea, 
is the extreme point east of England, the ancient Cantiuin of Ptolemy, and 
where an* octagonal lightiiouse for the benefit of mariners now takes llie 
place of that alarming precursor of war and devastation, the flaming 
beacon. The two ai'ms of the Stour, which divide Thanet from the main- 
land, were once a channel, three to four miles over, and in the reign of 
Henry VIII. was navigable for .ships of tolerable burden, wliich instead of, 
as at present, sailing round tjie North Foreland to and from F ranee ami Lon- 
don, took their course through the estuary on the south side of Thanet. 
Wlieii the channel became choked with sand, and the surrounding land w as 
drained, it was consequently less navigable ; a bridge was built across tJic 
part wfliere the ferry of Sarre once existed, and the ancient cliannel is now 
pasture-land, or covered with cornfields, in which fragments of old vessels, 
anchors, &c., have frequently been turned up. 

With the exception of the marsh lands, the face of the country, though 
rather bare of wood, is extremely beautiful, while some of the old farni- 
hoases, situated on its gently-undulating ground, are highly picturesque. 

* Lewis’s * History of the Isle of Tenet.’ 
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The soil is fertile in corn, and supplies the London market with j^reat 
quantities of canary-seed, and that of many grasses and esculent plants. 
Fennel grows luxuriantly in the hedges and under the chalk walls ; the 
soil is also favourable to rosemary, of which Mr. Lewis observes, “ he had 
two liedges in the year 171^3, seventeen yards long and five feet high.” 
The honey, also, collected in Thanet has a distinguished preference in the 
London market, from its superior flavour, which is owing to tlie number 
of sweet herbs, as thyme, marjoram, &c., of which bees are so fond, and 
. wliicli grow pi’ofitsely in the unenclosed parts of the island. 

Ill form, Tlianet presents a long oval, being about nine miles in length, " 
from east to \vest, and five broad from north to south ; but small and 
circumscribed as are its limits, it contains three watering-places of well- 
known importance, Margate, Kamsgate, and Broadstairs. 

For many generations these have been the favourite resort of the Lon- 
doners, by whom Margate is considered tlie most lively and bustling; 
Itamsgate the most fashionable; and Broadstairs the most secluded. 

Margate, sixteen miles distant from Canterbury, forty-four from Maid- 
stone, and seventy-two and a half miles east from Lontron, thougli now a 
waioring-plaoe of such popular resort, was in the days of Queen Elizabeth 
a lianilct, containing but one hundred and eight Iiouses. More recently it 
consisted of one long, irregular street ; but such has been its advancement 
in imiiortance and population, that its buildings now cover the slopes of 
two extensive hills and the intervening valley, while the Census of 1851 
gives us a population of 10,099 inhabitants. 

Tlie town and harbour are situated on the eastern side of a fine clear 
sandy biiy, which is so directly open to the Northern Ocean that a vessel, 
taking li(?r departure from Margate, and steering her course north-half- 
oast, would touch no land until she arrived on the coJist of Greenland. 

Its present name, properly Meregate, is derived from au opening, or 
gate, through which a small strcuim, or mere, issued into the sea at the 
nortliern extremity of the island ; and the town is one of the Cinque Ports, 
being in that respect placed under the supremacy of Dover. 

As a bathing-place, Margate has peculiar advantages, owing to the 
limpidity of the water, the llatntiss and accessibility of the beach, and the 
blandness, purity, and invigorating teiiden(!y^ of the air ; for though so 
inueli e\j)osed to tlie wind, IMargate, during the winter, is some degrees 
warmer than any placid in the neighbourhood of London. Another 
advantage peculiar to tliis spot is its being a “ weatluw-shore ” during tlie 
greatest part of the summer ; or, in other words, the southern winds which 
generally ]>revail at that season blow from the land; the sea is con- 
sequently perfectly smooth, and the water transparently clear. No fresh 
wate r from any river mixes with it, tlie Thames and Medway being distant 
thirty miles, and both salt at thirty miles from their moutlis. 

Indc[)endent of the bathing-machines and the warm-baths, which form 
au accustomed feature in a resort, of this kind, there is an establishment at 
JMargate marked by more than usual enterprise in its formation. The Clifton 
Baths were more than three years in progress, and the operations were 
in the fiist place commenced by cutting the face of the clilf down to within 
six feet of the level of the sea-shore, in a hard chalk stone. The shelf or 
platform tluis left was cased with brick, laid in cement ; and was intended 
to form a kind of breakwater to stem the rush of the waves against the 
rock. At the inner end of tliis causeway a tunnel has been cut into the 
solid elialk, and arched over so as to form a roadway of one hundred and 
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thirty feet in length, for the passage of bathing-machines. At the south 
end of the tunnel, the chalk has been excavated into the form of an 
immense circular basin, about forty feet in diameter, and arched or domed 
overhead at a height of upwards of thirty feet. The interior of this 
rotunda is cased with brickwork, and supported by eight arches diverging 
from the centre; while excavations, extending from and parallel with 
these arches, greatly increase the size of the vault. The excavations are 
capable of containing twenty to thirty bathing-machines, while the tunnel 
and causeway enable the machines to pass out to the sea-beach. The 
Clifton Baths, in fact, with their winding passages, subterranean chambers, 
terraces, newspapers, spy-glasses, and an organ on which any one may 
perform, are among the peculiar enjoyments and wonders of IMargate. 
The fort near them is converted into a very pleasant and open promenade ; 
but the most picturesque route in the neighbourhood is that along the sea- 
side, from thence to Ramsgate, a distance of about seven miles ; the coast 
here making a most decided curvature. In winding round we pass the 
point called Fair Ness * to Kingsgate, a place formerly (tailed Bartholomew - 
gate, which name was exchanged for its present appellation in remembrance 
of the landing of King Charles 11. in 1683. At this spot is situated a man- 
sion erected by ITenry Fox, the first Lord Holland, the design being taken 
from Cicero’s villa on the coast of Baise ; but many incongruities were after- 
wards added, such as a convent, a chapel, a temple of Neptune, and a small 
fort, &e. Some of these buildings were subsequently w'ashed into the sea 
during a tempestuous night ; and the remainder have been altered so as to 
form three or four private dwellings. 

From Kingsgate a short distance brings us to the North Foreland Light- 
house, one of the many erected on the northern coast ; and so called in 
contradistinction to the South Foreland, between Deal and Dover. Hie 
lighthouse, sixty-three feet in height, is chieHy intended as a warning to 
mariners to avoid the Goodwin Sands, which extend from off the North 
Foreland to Deal, and contribute to form a kind of breakwater to the 
roadst(;ad called the Downs. 

The neighbourhood of Margate abounds, as might be expected, in sccik^s 
both of rural beauty and exhilarating amusement ; among the lattc'r we 
may instance the Tivoli Gardims, which lie in a pretty valley about half a 
mile from the town, now spanned by a viaduct of the railway, and having 
the attractions of a chalybeate spring, a concert-foom, a coffee-room in 
the Parisian style, an archery-ground, &c. Behind the towm, in a ]iart 
called “ The Dane,” is a curious grotto, cut out in the chalk, and fancifully 
ornamented with shells, decorations which long passed for antiques ; but it 
now app(3a.rs that, although the cave was old, the shell-work was done by 
an ingenious artisan of Margate, who subsequently emigrated to America. 

The public buildings of tl^» town are mostly provided for the amus^emcnt 
or convenience of its numerous visitors; and the assenibl)''-rooms, Cecil- 
square, is one of the largest edifices of the kind in our sea-side watering- 
places. 

For the religious worship of both townsmen and visitors the provision 
appears ample. The ancient church of St. John, with its square tower, is 
said to occupy the site of one built as far back as 1050 ; and some portions 
of the interior of the jiresent church evince remains of Anglo-Norman 
architecture. It has a curious old font, some interesting tombs, and nionii- 

* By the word “ Ness ” is everywhere to be understood a small point of land 
projecting into the sea. 
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nieTital brasses ; and a little time since underwent considerable repairs, all 
conducted in g-ood taste and in keeping- with tlie orig^inal style of the edifice. 

Trinity Church, built in 1825, is in the pointed style of architecture, 
with a tower one liundred and thirty-five feet high, towards the erection 
of which tlie Trinity Company largely contributed, it being also intended 
to serve the purfiose of a sea-mark. Besides the churclies, there are 
immerons dissenting plaees of worship. 

The most chai'acteristic of the charities of Margate is the Royal Sea- • 
Bathing Infirmary, which was founded mainly by the instrumentality of 
Dr. Lettsom in 1792, in order to enable the sick poor to benefit by sea- 
bathing. The advantages of the institution are now extended to upwards 
of two liundred patients, chiefly from the metropolis and its vicinity ; and it 
is, we believe, an institution solitary in its kind throughout the kingdom. 

T'liere is probably no public improvement which contributes more to the 
advancement of a seaport town, whether for commercial or pleasurable 
purposes, than the construction of a jetty or pier, whereon passengers may 
land li-fim a vessed without the disagreeable necessity of passing in an open 
boat from the vessel to tlie shore, or passing over a wet and muddy path 
at low water. Margate has not been deficjuuit in attention to such con- 
veniences; indeed, as far back as the time of Henry VIII. there appears 
to have been some kind of pier, for Leland speaks of one “much decayed, 
and gone to ruin and in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, certain rates of 
diuis were charged for its maintenance on various articles of merchandize 
landed thereon. In 1787 an Act of Parliament was passed for its restora- 
tion, and for lighting and paving the town ; but on the 14th of »Tanuary 
1808, a violent storm partly washed it away, and so considerably injured the 
remaining portion, that the grant made by Parliament in consequence was 
found insufficient. At length, projected by Dr. Jarvis, a public-spirited 
resident of the town, the present pier was commenced in 1810, and finished 
in 1815. It forms a noble promenade, nine hundred feet in length and 
eighteen in width, and was constructed from the designs of Rennie, at the 
cost of 100,000/., an expense to be repaid to the joint-stock company who 
raised it, by a rate of two shillings levi^'d on every person who landed at 
or embarked from the pier. 

At the end of the pier is a lighthouse, which commands an extensive 
sea view ; and, stretching in an eastward direction, is a jetty, still longer 
than the pier, which forms at low and half tide a fine marine walk, and 
enables passengers to reach the shore, when the water is too low to admit 
vessels into the harbour. 

On the third of May in the present year 1853, the first pile of a new 
higli-water landing-pier was driven, and the event celebrated with all the 
rqs})ect due to so important an event. This pier, when comiiletcd, will 
stretch out into the sea nearly thirteen hundred feet. It is in spans of sixty 
. feet each, the superstructure resting upon piers formed by clusters of iron 
columns. The width is twenty feet; and it is increased to forty-five feet at 
the head, which is a substantial timber structure for the accommodation 
of steam-vessels and shipping, the foundations of which will be formed of 
wrought-iron screw piles. In all other respects, the structure is of iron, 
with the modern wrought-iron plate girders, recently so much used in 
railway bridges, which are of great strength. The approach will be on 
either side of the present Droit Office, and will be a bold and commodious 
entrance, being eighty feet in width at the shore. The pier will be 
accessible to steam and other vessels at all states of the tide, the heisrht of 
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the flooring* being fifteen feet above high-water. It will be one of tlic 
lianclsoiiiest landing-places on the coast ; and, as a pier, the first of its 
construction erected. TJie w'ork is being carried out by Messrs. Jfirch, 
the engineers, of London ; and Mr. Bastow, of Hartlepool, as contra(!tor. 

Before the introduction of steam in 1815, the usual mode of convcya ice 
was by those now-forgotten packets the Margate Hoys ; and it offers an 
amusing contrast to the present days of swift travelling, both by sea and 
land, to read the complacency with which the old guide-books dilate on the 
advantages of their then mode of progress. One published by Mr. 
Newberry, in 1765, speaks of the ready and quick cominimioation 
betw'een London and Margate, by the Hoys, sloops of from eighty to one 
hundred tons burden, four in number, and sailing two in alternate weeks ; 
conveying from sixty to seventy passengers, at the rate of 2s\ (k/. 
eaeli, and freightage for luggage.” “Sometimes,” remarks the (Hiide, 
“ the passage is made in eight hours, and at others in two to three days, 
or a week, as tides and winds happen to be against or for them. Upon 
the whole the passage is cheap, and extremely pleasant in fine weather, 
though from the indiscriminate mixture of all kinds of ])assengers, we 
would not recommend it too strongly to ladies of great delicacy.” The 
Guide goes on to state the further advantage “ of a post, which comes in 
from, and returns to London, almost every day during the season, the addi- 
tional expense of which is defrayed by a subscription among the company.” 

At the present moment steamers daily convey their hundreds of 
passengers swiftly and surely from London to Margate by sea, in ;d)()ut 
five hours, while the South-Eastern Kail way and its branches transport 
their countless numbers over a most picturesque and interesting country, 
passing Canterbury and its fine cathedral, and deposit them at either 
Margate or Ramsgate, in somewhat less than five, and, by express train, 
in three hours ; and at both these watering-i>laces there are now' two j)ost 
deliveries daily. 

The collecting of sea-weeds, shells, and other “ things of the sea-side,” 
forms an agreeable recreation to many of the Margate visitors. In the 
^ace of the perpendicular cliffs, with their singular layers of ehalk formation, 
curious fossils abound ; amongst them the “ belemnite,” a fo>sil shell, 
coinmordy called “ thunder-stone,” resembling an arrow in shape. Ju 
1794, Dr. Buchan discovered upon the coast the cornu ammonia, a fossil 
shell of an extinct Nautilus genus, several of which were above thi ee feet 
in diameter ; and within their volutions contained pyrites of all sizes and 
forms, in their different stages of crystallization. 

- After a hard frost, immense masses of the lofty chalk cliffs occasionally 
fall away, leaving innumerable grotesque projections and caverns, at which 
times ancient coins and implfmients have frequently been brought to light, 
and after a heavy storm, large pieces of amber, jet, &c., have frci|uciitly 
been picked up. The species of whelk, which formed one of the ingre- 
dients of the ancient purple, may at low- water mark be found on the rocks, 
while the beautiful sca-shore plants — Soldaiiella marina, sea bindweed ; 
Glaucium luteum, yellow -horned poppy ; Limonium parvum, rock 
lavender, and many others, reward the search of the botanist. 

The ; 3 oast is particularly rich in seaweed ; in fact the extreme fruit- 
fulness of the whole island must be attributed to the quantity constantly 
thrown on the seashore, and which, by decomposition, is formed into 
excellent manure, and employed for the naturally chalky light land. 

As the communication between England and Holland is reckoned 
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shortest from this point, many great personages have from time to time 
used the port of Margate. In the reign of James I. the Klector- Palatine 
and his consort landed here. In earlier times, King William III. often 
came hither on his way to and from Holland, sometimes remaining three 
or four days, waiting for a favourable wind, at the venerable mansion of 
Queke*, where his room and crimson-damask bed are, we believe, still 
shown ; his guards encamping in an adjoining enclosure. George I. twice 
debarked, on his return from visiting his TTanoverian dominions. George 11. 
and iiis Queen Caroline, the Duke of Marlborough, and Admiral Duncan, 
also landed at Margate. The Duke of York embarked from this port on 
Ins expedition to Flanders; and here the troops from Walchoren in 1809, 
and the wounded from the glorious battle of Waterloo in 181o, again set 
foot on English ground. The Government packets ‘ Fury * and ‘ Spitfire,' 
for the conveyance of the mails to Ostend, were for a. short period removed 
from Dover to this port, but were soon rt?stored to their former situation. 

M. J. 


CUIUOSITTES OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Auciiiteoture — w hich supplies us wdth structures for w^orship ; for the 
eommemoralioii of eminent men, or of remarkable events ; for ornament, 
and for the more homely purposes of every-day life — exercises a beneficial 
influence upon mankind in many ways. The mere contemplation of 
architectural beauty has a refining tendency ; and the skill and taste called 
into play in the planning and erection of edifices, remarkable for any 
display of constructive talent, is assuredly elevating to society generally. 
We will detail some of the most conspicuous examples of architectural 
genius which arc known. ^ 

Egypt first offers itself to our notice with its gigantic structures. The 
Pyramids, about thirty in number, are scattered over a tract of country 
of nearly seventy miles in length, situated at the base of those mountains 
w hich finiu the western boundary of the valley of the Nile. The main 
group — near the site of the ancient city of Memphis — comprises four 
pyramids, in fair pr(?servation, and a number of smaller dilapidated ones. 
The “Great Pyramid" — the most northern of this group — is nearly five 
Imndrcd feet in height, and its base covers more tiian eleven acres of land. 
The number of steps is from tw^o hundred and seven to two hundred and 
tw elve, each step being from two and a half to four feet high. The length 
of some of the blocks of stone forming these steps is not less than thirty 
feet. An ancient historian tells us that about twenty years were consumed 
in the erection of this pyramid, and that three hundred and sixty thousand 
men were employed upon it. These structures are generally considered to 
have been mausoleums or tombs of the Egyptian kings. 

The great Sphinx is situatt'd about sixty yanls to the south-east of the 
pyramid just mentioned. It is greatly mutilated. It w^as designed to 
represent a monster, with the head and breasts of a woman and the body 
of a lion, and is carved out of the solid rock. The body, which is about 
sixty feet long, and the extended fore-legs, are nearly covered w ith sand 
and rubbish. 

The labyrinth of Arsinoc w^as another of the architectural woflders of 
^'grypt. It appears to have been a pantheon, tind a place of general 
assembly for the magistracy of the whole nation, so that every province 
had a hall or palace appropriated to it. Herodotus tells us tliat there w^ere 
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three thousand chambers in this structure. All the roofs and walls of the 
interior were cased with marble^ and the halls were surrounded with 
polished pillars of white stone. 

TJie Pillar of Pompey is situated near the city of Alexandria ; and what 
makes it especially remarkable is, that the shaft and the upper part of the 
base are of one piece, ninety feet in length and nine in diameter. *^It is a 
beautiful structure, and appears to have been erected in honour of the 
Emperor Dioclesian. 

Babylon — according to the account which we quote from — ‘‘ was sur- 
rounded like a quadrangle with walls, eighty-seven feet thick, three 
hundred and sixty feet high, and about sixty English miles in circum- 
ference. These were built with lime and cement, made into large bricks, 
which bound together like pitch, and grew so solid by time that six chariots 
might easily drive abreast on the top. Added to this, ancient historians tell 
us of the hanging gardens built in Babylon, upon arches and towers, 
wherein grew trees of great height. There are said to have been five of 
these, each containing about four English acres, consisting of terraces one 
above another, as high as the wall of the city.*’ 

The ruins of Petra, whose temples, theatres, and tombs, were hewn out 
of the solid rock wliich surrounds the valley in which the city was situated, 
are well known to the readers of modern travels. 

The Temple of Iidephanta— on a small rocky island off the coast of 
Bombay — is one of the architectural curiosities of India. All its com- 
partments, pillars, and statues are cut out of the solid rock. Colonel Welsli 
describes a colossal Indian image about seventy feet high, carved out of 
one solid stone, and placed on the top of a steep mountain. It represented 
a youth, “ with wreaths of laurel winding from ins ankles to his shoulders, 
every leaf of which was so exquisitely laboured as to bear the closest 
exjaiiltinatioii.” 

The China Wall is computed to be fifteen hundred miles in length. 
It passes over mountains five thousand fe^t in height, and is generally 
about twenty feet high, and broad enough for six men to ride abreast 
on horseback upon it.. The body of the wall is earth, which is cased 
with brickwork, resting upon a basis of granite. Towers are built at 
intervals of about one hundred yards, which once were guarded by a 
million of soldiers. 

The Porcelain Tower of Nankin is so called because the roofs of its 
successive stories are tiled with porcelain. It is about two hundred feet in 
height, and has a number of brass bells, diminishing in size as they 
approach the summit, suspended from its numerous eaves. These bells are 
rung by the wind. 

The Athenian temples well-known models of architectural ele- 
gance. 

Of Grecian sculptures, the statue of Jupiter Olympus was one of the most 
famous. It was composed of ivory, gold, and precious stones, and was one 
hundred and eighty feet in height. 

The Homan baths were the largest places of recreation ever seen, for 
tliey were used not only for bathing but as gymnasia, reading and lecture 
rooms, gardens, theatres, and the like. The baths of Caracalla covered 
not less* than twenty-eight acres. The Colosseum — another Roman 
structure — is the most august ruin known. It covers above five and a 
quarter acres of ground ; and is said to have had seats for eighty-seven 
thousand spectators, and standing-room for twenty thousand more. 
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The Circuf! Maximus, at Rome, whose remains have perished, is said to 
have been capable of containing* two hundred thousand spectators. 
.Trajan’s Pillar is a well-known Roman monument. The most beautiful 
obeiisk of this city is one standing in the piazza before St. Peter’s, which 
was erected on a pedestal thirty feet high, in the pontificate of Sixtus V., 
though it is estimated to weigh four hundred and seventy tons. 

'.rile Leaning Tower of Pisa has been often described ; it stands detached, 
and is one hundred and ninety feet high. The deviation from the perpen- 
dicular is not less than fifteen feet; or, according to another account, about 
fourteen feet. There is another celebrated leaning tower at Saragossa, in 
Spain. 

The Cathedral of St. Peter’s, at Rome, is the most magnificent church 
known. Its inb^rior length is six hundred and seven feet, and the height 
from the floor to the cross is four hundred and fifty-eight feet. The floor 
covers about five acres ; the floor of St. Paul’s, London, two acres ; the 
actual bulk of the former edifice is four times greater than that of the 
latter, one whose cost did not exceed 750,000/., whilst St. Peter’s is 
supposed to have been erected at an outlay of from twelve to sixteen 
millions sterling. The interior of St. Paul’s is vastly inferior to that of St. 
Peter’s ; but in synunetry, purity of design, and architectural beauty, the 
Jilnglisli cathe<lral is allowed to surpass the Italian. The interior length 
of St. Paul’s is five hundred and ten feet, and the height to the cross is 
three hundred and sixty-two feet. The Cathedral of Milan is gorgeously 
decorated with fretwork, carving, and. statues ; the number of these latter 
is said to be four thousand four hundred. The Cathedral of Strasburg has 
an elegant spire, four hundred and seventy-four feet in height, o\ ert()])ping 
all other European structures. The Escurial of Spain, the Mosque of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople, the palace at Mafra in Portugal, the Kremlin 
ol‘ Moscow, and the palace of Versailles, rank amongst the most celebrated 
of the architectural w'onders of Europe, Tlie LoihIoh Monument, erected 
to perpetuate the remembrance of the Fire of Ivoiidon in 1666, is two 
hundred and two feet in height. The largest British status is probably an 
equestrian one of the Duke of Wellington, by AVyatt. A. uuin on horse- 
back can ride between the legs of the iiorse, in whose stomadi thirteen 
persons have dined. The colossal equestrian statue of Peter the Great, in 
St. Petersburg, is represented as mounting a precipice, formed of a single 
block of granite, weighing between fifteen hundred and two thousand tons. 
Tliis immense mass was conveyed several miles to the capital. The large.st 
monolithe known is a column erected in lionour of the late Emperor 
Alexander ; the shaft consists of a single piece of red granite, eighty-four 
feet long and fourteen feet in diameter. 

Amongst lighthouses and beacons we have the Tower of Piiaros, built 
on an island in the bay of Alexandria. It was four hundred and fifty feet 
liigh. The Colossus of Rhcxles, which is said to have stood astride the 
entrance of the harbour, so that ships might sail between its legs, which 
were full fifty feet apart. The height of this statue, which was made of 
brass, was one hundred and five feet ; and in the outstretched riglit hand was 
a vessel to hold fire a.s a landmark ; but these particulars are not well 
authenticated. The Eddystone Lighthouse, built on a low reef, about 
fourteen miles distant from Plymouth. It is nearly eighty feet high, and 
was finished in 1759, after two wooden erections had been destroyed, one 
by a storm, the other by fire. Winstanley, the aitjhitect of the first light- 
house, had declared it to be his wish to be in it ‘‘ during the greatest storm 
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that ever blew under the face of heaven,” and he and the fabric wore both 
swept away together in a hurricane in 1703. The Boll Bock Lighthouse, 
situated eleven miles from the Bed Head promontory in Forfarshire. Tra- 
dition tells us that the abbots of Abcrbrothock monastery fixed a bell so 
that it was rung by the swell of the sea, and that a Dutch pirate destroyed 
this, and was afterwards lost upon the rock. The masonry of this light- 
house is one hundred feet in height ; and, including the light-roorn, the 
total altitude of the building is one hundred and fifteen foot. The Ply- 
mouth Breakwater, an immense mole in the middle of the entrance to the 
harbours of Plymouth and Devonport, with a lighthouse at one extremity, 
required for tlie whole structure upwards of four millions of tons of rough 
stones, besides about eighty thousand tons of cut granite. 

Tlie aqueducts of Borne extended forty and even sixty miles from the 
city, carried by arcades over valleys, aiul by tunnels through mountains ; 
in one part the New Anio istJaid to liave stretched six miles and a lialf in 
one continuous series of arches, many of them more than one hundred fact 
in height. One of the Bomaii aqueducts is said to have numbered about 
seven thousand arches in its course. 

The aqueduct of Spoleto has an arcade four hundred and twenty feet in 
height, consisting of two tiers of arches. The Pont du Gard, a part of the 
aqueduct of Nismes, executed in the reign of Augustus, had three tiers of 
arches one above another; it is one of the noblest remains of Boman 
arclutecture in France. 

Amongst bridges are— the Bialtcv of Venice, a single arcli of ninety- 
eight and a half feet span, and only twenty-three feet rise. One in the 
canton of Uri, over the Buss, consisting of an old solitary arch, resting 
upon rocks, so elevated that the peasants believe it to have been built by 
supernatural agency. Waterloo Bridge, over the Thames, consisting of 
nihe arches of equal size, the length of the bridge being twelve hundred 
and forty-two feet. London Bridge, of five arches, the centre one Jiaving 
a span of one hundred and fifty-two feet, and a rise of thirty-two. Alto- 
gether this structure is said to have cost about two millions. The Victoria 
Bridge over the Wear, on the line of the Durham Junction Railw ay, w Inch 
has one of its arches with a span of one hundred and sixty feet. The 
Sunderland Iron Bridge, w'hose span is two hundred and forty feet, and its 
height above low water fully one hundred and five feet. South w^ark Iron 
Bridge, of three arches, each having two hundred and forty feet span, and 
only twenty-four feet rise. The Meriai Suspension l^ridge, the span of 
whose sus])end(3d arch is five hundred and sixty feet. The Menai Tubular 
Bridge, an immense iron box, through which raihvay trains pass across 
the Strait. 

The suspension bridge at Friburg, in Switzerland, having a span of 
eight huiidred and seventy feet, and a roadway one liundred and sixty- 
seven feet above the river, suspended by cables of iron-wire, each contain- 
ing about twelve hundred threads, siin})ly laced together and bound in a 
cylindrical form by annealed wires, twisted round them at intervals ; and 
the Upper Scdiuylkill Bridge, near Philadelphia, a wood structure with the 
vast span of three hundred and forty feet. 

Tlie Thames Tunnel was commenced in 1825; and, after interruptions 
from the bursting through of the river and other causers, the undertaking 
was thrown open to foot passengers in 1843. It is twelve hundred feet in 
length ; the excavation was thirty-eight feet wide, and twenty-two and a 
lialf feet high. 
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TliOhje arc a few of the most remarkable structures which man has 
erected, and some of them may perhajxs be considered as gigantic play- 
things, a vast waste of time and ingenuity ; and, in some instances, this 
censure may be just. But we must not always judge of the value of a pro- 
dud ion by the low standard of utilitarian necessity. We have souls as well 
as bodies ; and every effort to produce what is noble or beautiful is elevating 
to man, and ought to be encouraged. Few, we should tliink, have paced 
the aisl(\s of a venerable and majestic cathedral, without being impressed 
u itli feedings of awe and solemnity, attributable in part to the architectural 
grandc'ur of the scene around them. Those who can behold such monu- 
ments of human genius tmmoved, whether devoted to sacred uses or not, 
are to be regarded as deficient in that sensibility which is a token of a 
rdined mind. But w hen affected by such scenes, like one of old w ho drew 
the fitt('iition of his Lord and master to the noble architecture of a stately 
tempJe, let us remember Ilis reply, Seest thou these great buildings? 
there sliall not be left one stone upon another that shall not* be fhrow'n 
dowm.” And let us lay to heart the words also uttered on that occasion : 
“Watch ye, therefore, for ye know not when the master of the house 
coineth, at even or at midiiigld, or at the cockcrowdng or in the morning; 
lest, comiiig suddenly, he find you sleeping. And what I say unto you, I 
say unto all. Watch.** 


UNFREQUENTED PLACES IN BRITISH INDIA.— -No. II. 

MASSULIPAT/VM AISB T AVISTI APOND Y ON THE 
COAST OF COROMANBEL. 

Of all the up-coiintry stations and cantonments in India, IMassulipatam 
is Ixyond doubt the most disagreeable. Situated in the low^est part of the 
wdiole coast, the tops of the loftiest trees are barely visible wdien the 
vessel is compelled, from the shallowness of the water, to come to an 
anchor, and the passengers destined for this port have the delightful 
alternative left them of remaining on board till nightfall, unmercifully to 
be jolteil by tlie heavy ground-swell which makes the vessel roll almost 
gunwales under, or else to run the risk of catching a brain fever by being 
rowed in an open boat a distance of nearly five miles, under a sun so 
intensely hot that the very water of the sea seems ready to bubble up 
and boil the universe. Fortunately for ourselves, the vessel that carried 
us from Madras to Massulipatam arrived at this latter port late in the 
evening; she was bound for tlie other northern ports also, and was to sail 
for Coringa and Vizagapatam early the next morning. The night was 
luckily serene, and the water more than usually smooth, and, being 
favoured by a glorious briglit moon, the captain determined to land tlie 
few passengers and letters and parcels destined for this place at once in his 
ow'ii boat, and so returning on board give his crew a couple of hours* rest, 
and then, taking advantage of the land wind, proceed northward. 

We w ere the only male passengers on board, and a pretty time we led 
of it during the week that wc were baffled about by contrary winds and 
scjualls. The ‘ Isadora,* for so was the good barque called, had a limited 
accommodation for passengers, two stern cabins, two side ditto, and a 
cuddy. The two stern cabins were occupied by tw^o ladies, the wives of 
officers stationed at Vizagapatam ; and a third lady, also appertaining to 
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the army, and like ourselves destined for Massulipatam, had possession ot 
one of the side cabins. The fourth one (by rights our own) was full of 
bandboxes of every imaginable and indescribable shape and size, some 
of which were labelled Bonnets, with care,'' a precaution wholly un- 
heeded by ‘the Lascars, who, in a happy state of ignorance as to the con- 
tents, had jammed them into every available nook and corner. I’here 
was a couch in the cuddy which was speedily taken possessiorj of by two 
black ayahs; the third lady’s ayah was too frightened and too sick to 
reach the companion-hatchway, so the mate liad humanely stowed her 
away ” in a large coil of cable in the stern-sheets of tlie long-boat, and 
there she remained the whole voyage, occasionally groaning for her 
mistress Xo come and assist her, whilst her mistress, in all the agonies of 
sea-sickness, was wondering why the wretch did not come near her. 



TAVISHArOXDY — BuXGALOW ENCAMrMKNT. 


Excessive indeed was our wrath at finding tliat we had no bed to turn 
into when the hour for rest arrived, and we forthwitli set to work stoutly, 
disencumbering the cabin as we best could of the hund'red-and-one paj)er 
parcels and bandboxes; but the two black v\ itches on the cuddy conch, 
who were watching our proceedings with intense horror, finally gave vent 
to their feelings in an outburst of overwhelming reproaches, ami set up a 
most appalling howl for assistance, which speedily brought down the 
captain and his officers to the scene of action. The case was soon 
explained, and Captain If — apologized for the conduct of his mate, wliosc 
duty it was, he said, to have seen our berth secured from intrusion, pro- 
mising to mend the matter next day, and in the meanwhile offering us his 
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own bed for that night, as neither himself nor his officers intended to turn 
ill, as there was all the appearance of a gale brewing to windward. Tlie 
captain slept on deck in a species of a palanquin without poles, Mdiich 
was firmly rivetted to the poop on the starboard side ; a similar one on 
the larboard side being occupied by his first and second officer, wlio kept 
watch and watch, and who never, during the seven long years that they 
had served together, had been guilty of falling to sleep at the same moment. 

I was soon snugly housed in the captain’s bed, and reposed myself for refresh- 
ing slumber ; but alas ! sleep no sooner came than it was expelled by some 
sudden and startling exclamation or word of command — and the expected 
gale was not far off, to judge by the violent pitching of the vessel and the 
heavy pattering of rain on the top of my sea palanquin, the doors of 
which 1 had firmly secured from within. Ever and anon a violent lurch, 
followed by screams from the unfortunate ladies and bellowings on the 
j)art of the captain and officers, made us start up in the middle of some 
half-asleep, half-awake dream, and then all would be quiet again for a few 
minutes, — the moaning of the wind through the rigging giving due 
warning of the coming tempest. At length sleep forsook us altogether, 
and if it had not been pelting with rain we should have certainly turned 
out again and bespoke something warm of the steward ; but this was quite 
out of tlie question, so we were constrained to lie and listen, and make 
the best of a bad affair. The captain, who was a native of India, or what 
tJiey call a Iialf-caste, was a very good man in his way, and we have no 
doubt was an excellent sailor ; but he had an utter contempt for the Queen’s 
English, and a particular dislike to the letter V, two circumstances which 
served (o amuse us in our otherwise intolerable position. \Ve occasionally 
caught snatches of cxinvcrsations and remarks w’hich made us laugh, 
despite tlie horrid predictions they sometimes gave birth to. The following 
atUiiiipt may give the reader an idea of a country ship in a gale of wind. 

In the first place w'C shall premise with the weather. Self in a box 
agitated and listening, captain and two officers standing by the man at 
the wheel. Costume, south-westers and huge pilot coats ; man at the wdieel 
miserable, w^et through and through ; rest of the crew forward, crouching 
under tlie leo of the galley and wrangling with tho cook. Weather 
aw fully tempestuous, with heavy rain, sheet-lightning and distant thunder. . 
Ship under close-reefed topsail and storm-sails, scudding, rolling, jiitching, 
stopping, lurching, and groaning. 

Loq. Captain (suddenly and earnestly): “Is that a wessol, Mr. 
H’Edwards ?” 

wards, chief officer : “ Vere ?” 

limes, second ditto: “ Vy, that here vite there, just avay a pint and a 
alf to vindard of the fore riggin I” 

Edwards (meditating) : “ Wcssel I (alarmed) vy it’s a vaterspout !” 

This announcement is confirmed by the look-out forw'ard, and the un- 
conscious man at the wheel, wholly ignorant of the language spoken or 
what is transpiring, is, to his amazement, suddenly set upon by the whole 
trio, and buffeted and knocked under the wheel, and then roared at, whilst 
they use their conjoint efforts to put the wheel hard up. A tremendous 
shuffling of feet and scuffling of men now takes place and heavy coils of 
cord fall upon the deck. The captain roars out “ Brassy ! ” and wonder- 
ing who “ ” can be, you feel the ship give a tremendous lurch, 

and a squeaking of blocks, pulling of ropes, whistling of boatswains, 
immediately ensues, creating such discord as beggars description ; the 
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yards fly round and the vessel is about, and having poked your head out 
in your anxiety to know what was going on, you catch a glimpse of the 
black sky and foaming sea, and in all probability catch a cold into the 
bargain. 

“ Why didn’t you run when I sung out to ‘ Brassy?^ ” asks the captain 
angrily of the second officer, so soon as he has recovered his breath again, 
and things are going on pretty quietly “ The wessel and our lives niiglit 
have been wictimized by your misconduct I when I hollowed out to ‘ Brassy' 
you should have been the first to lay hold of a rope, instead of whieli you 
haggrawates me by anging on to the tiller ropes.” The unfortunate 
Innes mutters some unintelligible reply, and in your innocence, imagining 
that some one has been drowned through his neglect, you secretly vow a 
dislike to the said unhappy Innes, and, taking advantage of his being sent 
forward on some job, poke your head out of the cabin-door and a; k the 
captain how it was that poor “Brassy” fell overboard. 

“ What !” ejaculates the captain, “ overboard I who?” 

Why poor Brassy ; isn’t he drowned? ” 

The captain, who has been entertaining secret misgivings about a 
bottle of veritable Jamaica, which he has secreted in some liidden ])art 
of tlie bunk, and which he is now confident you have been making free 
use of, hurries close up to you, with despair and anguish depicted in lus 
face, and asks in a whisper if there is any left. 

We leave the reader to imagine the surprise that such a question would 
necessarily produce on one wholly ignorant of the existence of such liidden 
treasures. 

In the end a mutual explanation ensues, followed by irresistible bursts 
of laughter. “ Brassy” turns out to be no man at all, nor indeed any tiling 
else save a simple word of command, signifying, in English, “ to brace 
round.” Your inquiring so affectionately after the nonentity led the 
skipper to imagine that your brains were addled with his good rum, whilst 
you, on your part, set him down as a confirmed lunatic for speaking so 
incoherently. 

Towards morning the gale began to abate a little, though only to 
return again in ^ couple of hours’ time with renewed fury; tlius were 
tossed and buffeted for forty-eight hours, and tlien, as suddenly as it 
had come so it disappeared, and a dead calm of two nights and three days’ 
duration ensued ; and I don’t know which was most miserable, the gale 
or the calm ! The ladies, however, preferred the calm, and began to 
think tliat they were not altogetlier too far gone, for Iiopes of recovery. 
One after another they crawled upon deck, and declared the cliango for 
the better to be delightful ! an asseveration to which the captain refilied by 
the brief monosyllable, “^ery ! ” the next moment whistling diligently 
for a breeze. 

The ladies being revived, and the ayahs, at least two of them, so far 
recovered as to be able to assist their forlorn fellow-servant — who from 
exposure to the weather and extreme terror was really in a very bad way 
— we ventured to throw out a hint or two relative to the bandboxes, and 
our wish to be put into immediate possession of our cabin. But all in vain 
— the ladies pleaded their cause with consummate skill, and appealed to all 
the laws of gallantry ; so that we were forced to surrender at discretion, 
the couch in the cuddy being placed at our disposal, and the two ayahs 
being provided with night lodgings on the after-lockers in the cabins of 
iheir respective mistresses. This point being arranged to the satisfaction 
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of all parties concerned, we endeavoured to make the time pass as 
agreeably as possible. The heat was intense on deck, though a double 
awning was spread over the poop ; below the weather was insufferable 
when the dinner hour arrived— and how hungry we all were to be sure ! 
Instead of being boxed up in a close, uncomfortable cuddy — which, in 
addition to the heat, was prevalent of cockroaches, tar, turpentine, and salt- 
fish — we voted unanimously to dine on the poop, where we at least possessed 
the advantage of breathing a purer atmosphere. Dinner was accordingly 
there served. The captain took the head of the table and helped the soup ; 
the chief officer sat at the bottom and carved the fowls ; the second officer 
could not be prevailed upon to come to table, being very bashful in the 
presence of ladies, though the ca])tain said it was all owing to “ wanity,” 
and the mate declared that “ Il'Innes was a hass.^* The soufj was dis- 
cussed and wine partaken of ; the next course consisted of stewed veal, 
of all horrid dishes to set before the captain ! Can I help you to a little 
weal, ihariii?’* was a natural consequence. Dinner passed offj and the 
black stew'ard produced wdiat he called gams and gellies (jams and jellies). 
These were also done justice to, and tlieii tlie wreck w as cleared away ; 
novels and magazines and iiewsi)apers were produced, and read or rather 
nodded over. The caf)ta.m produced a very dubious-looking red nightcap 
from his coat-pocket, and pulling it over his eyes and ears turned in for a 
siesta. 

The chief officer trod the deck in all the dignity of temporary command, 
and whistled vainly for a little breeze to enable him to play off a little of 
his authority before the lady passengers ; but after an hour’s perseverance 
relinquished the effort in despair. A wretched little boy came aft to 
give tlie fowls some water, and, unwilling to lose such a fortunate oppor- 
tunity, the mate asked him, in a very loud key, if he had given them 
fowls any meat !’’ and on the forlorn lad (who w^as an apprentice from the 
Orplian Male Asylum at Madras) replying in the affirmative, he w^as ordered 
to scrape down the fore-top- gallant mast and fresh varnish it before sun- 
down — a nice, refreshing, slippery oc<mpation fora European child under an 
almost vertical sun ! At length evening came, and detestable tea, with no 
milk in it, was served round and swallowed, and then came eight bells and 
its accompanying grog, and then bedtime. To hope for sleep in the cuddy 
was quite out of the question. The heat w'as insufferable, the mosquitoes 
and cockroaches a perfect plagxie ; so we took up our position on one of the 
hencoops on deck ; and though the bed was a narrow one and rather hard, 
we were weary and much in want of rejxjse, so we slept soundly all 
througli the night, never awaking till a wretch of a cock in the liencoop, 
seeing our hand hanging over and enticingly within reach, made a fierce 
peck at it, that made us roar again with pain. As for the poor cal)in 
passengers — the ladies — they had never closed their eyes during the wliole 
night. The next day was the same as the preceding, and so w'as the 
next: on the third night, however, we were most disagreeably star! led out 
of our first sleep by feeling an utter incapability to breathe, and on opening 
our eyes the cause presented itself in the shape of a Lascar boy, wdio, with 
the greatest nonchalance imaginable, was standing with one of Ins huge 
tarry feet planted on our chest and the other (luckily for us) resting on 
the rail of the bulwarks, coolly occupied in undoing one of the awning 
ties, as a fresh, fair breeze had set in. We were not long in dislodging 
our friend ; as a friendly belaying pin, conveniently at hand, gently brought 
in contact with his shins, had the magical effect of making him take a 
jump up into the air that would have done credit to an acrobat. • The 
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next evening we sighted Massulipatam, and then we fondly imagined that 
all our troubles were at an end. 

We came to an anchor, as we have already stated, at a late hour, and 
proceeded for the shore in the captain^s jolly-boat ; and a long and weary 
pull it was for the poor oarsmen. It was past ten o’clock at night when 
we landed, and the fort gates had been shut for the night. Here was u 
pretty dilemma for poor Pillgarlic ; for, for ought we knew to the con- 
trary, being perfect strangers to the place, our connexions lived in the fort ! 
Our mind was,' however, soon set at ease, for being well acquainted with 
the Tarnul (the language most in use on the coast of Coromandel), we 
asked the first man we met 6n the landing for full and particular infor- 
mation. 

“Eoileau-dhore outoo engay?*’^ inquired we earnestly. The man not 
only told us the whereabouts of the house, but farther that the fort-gates, 
being closed, would not at all interfere with our progress thither, fis all the 
gentlemen, with the exception of the brigadier, the fort-adjutant, and a 
doctor, lived four miles in the interior, and we might proceed without 
farther delay, leaving our baggage under his charge until we sent for it 
in the morning. As to getting palanquins or any otlier conveyance, or 
even coolies at such a late hour of the night, that was beyond the pale of 
hope: even a guide was not to be procured; but as we had only to keep 
straight before our nose, and turn neither to the left nor right till we 
arrived amongst the gardens and houses, the having a guide was of no 
great importance. Mrs. G — , the lady passenger, was fortunate enough to 
find her husband waiting impatiently for her at the landing-place, with 
palanquins ready to whisk lier .and her attendant vestal off the moment they 
set foot on shore. Coming to the desperate resolution of walking to our 
friend’s house, we sliook hands with the skipper and bade him good-speed. 

No sooner had w^e quitted the liard shingles of the sea-beach than w e 
found ourselves launched into an extensive sea of loose sand, which 
still retained tlie warmth imparted to it by the excessive heat of the 
past day. The further we went the deeper it got, and the deei)er we 
entered the greater the heat was. To add to our discomfort we had 
on a pair of light shoes .and thin cotton socks, quite a la mode in India, 
though shockingly out of place in Regent Street. It is needless to adcl 
that in a very short time both socks and shoes deserted our feet ; and 
after ferreting for one shoe unsuccessfully w^e flung the other .away, and 
barefooted literally waded through the sand. Not a house, not a hut — 
nay, hardly a bush — could we see, as we gazed despairingly around us. 
The moon shone as bright as day almost, and this was the only consolation 
we liad. After floundering about for about lialf-an-hour we were so ex- 
hausted that we sat down on the sand, and had serious thoughts of falling 
asleep there; but then we were afraid of not waking again till broad 
daylight, and a nice figure we should have cut on our first appearance 
in a strange land ! besides this^ there were other urgent motives to 
induce us to renew the attempt. A hyena or a pack of jackals, in 
search of a supper, might sniff us out; and we knew there would be 
a nice* comfortable bed ready for us at home if we lived to get tliere, 
to say nothing of a bit of something* cold, and a saltpetre-cooled bottle 
of Hodgson’s pale ale ; these bad and good things in perspective endowed 
us with fresh energy, and we set off again on our wearisome journey. 
As we advanced, to our great joy we found the sand gradually hardening 
under our tread ; and we liad not proceeded a quarter of a mile before we 

* “ Where is Mr. B.’8 house or, literally, “ B. gentleman’s house is wherol” 
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came upon comparatively hard ground. The dew beginning to fall 
heavy cooled the hitherto sultry atmosphere; so with these two addi- 
tional advantages we made such good progress that before we could 
have hoped for any such luck we found ourselves fast approaching 
what had all the appearance of an extensive tope. Gradually the 
dazzling white of the scattered houses became perceptible amongst the 
long, dark row of trees and hedges; five minutes’ more quick walking 
brought us up to the first gateway of the first house. A sentry that 
guarded it, after gazing at our naked feet with unutterable astouisiiment, 
directed us to the house we were in quest of, the gate of which was 
visible from where he stood. Walking was now too tedious for us, so 
we took to our heels, and scampered down the lane, never stopping for 
breath till we rushed into the presence of the terrified old butler, many 
years a faithful servant in the family. The old fellow soon recovered 
from his alarm on recognising our features ; and giving us to understand 
that every one but himself had been in bed for the last two hours, he went 
to call up one of the other servants ; and after having indulged in the 
luxury of a delightful bath, supper, and etceteras, we turned into bed, and 
heard the clock strike two, a.m., just as we dozed ofi' into a sound sleep, 
from which we never awoke Jill long past noon next day. On opening 
our eyes, to our astonishment we saw all our traps placed in order round 
the room ; and looking at our watch, which was under our pillow, we 
found that it pointed to half-past one r.M. The old butler had jogged 
off to the beach, on his old tatoo, long before we awoke, and saved 
us the trouble of sending for our things. It seems a capital joke to look 
back upon these adventures, but it is a species of joke only relished when 
gazed at retrospectively. 


OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. 

THE SWALLOW TRIBE.— No. II. 

Who that lias long watched birds can doubt of their mutual compre- 
hension of that singular language w'hich seems to our ears but a confusion 
of sounds? Any one who pays attention to the habits of young nestling 
birds, can perceive that the parent well understands the clamorous 
appeal of its little ones; and among some birds, as the swallow, the 
mother-bird while in the nest seems continually chirping, as if holding 
a conversation wdth her family, the young evidently being as familiar 
with the notes of their parents, as the latter know the voice of their 
children. The birds which at early dawn twitter perpetually, or as- 
semble in the trees and twitter and chirp all day long among the boughs, 
have a meaning in these utterances, which though not definitely under- 
stood by us, yet convey even to our ears tones either of pleasure or 
displeasure. The song, if it tells of love and its desire to please, is 
yet still more evident of the bird’s own happiness, and is perhaps more 
dependent on his spirits and health than on any other cause. The 
exultation of the hen, whose loud cackle resounds far and wide, cannot 
be mistaken; and no one can have watched an assemblage of sparrows, 
without being conscious of the quarrelling and scolding voices which 
are evidently addressed to some one among the number, which has 
offended them. So attractive to all its own species is the call-note 
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common to each individual, that the birdcatcher uses it to decoy others 
to his nets, and no fear of danger will prevent numbers from asssembling 
on a spot, where, but for this, they would have escaped the snare. 
So marked is this effect that the Hon. Dailies Barrington observes, 
that if one-half of a flock of birds is taken, the other half will alight on 
the nets and be taken too. 

Whether the call-note of one sjxjcies is regarded by another seems 
doubtful ; but a loud note of danger, which gives warning of a bird 
of prey, or the approach of a cat, is evidently understood by the wlade 
community of small birds. Let but the far-seeing eye of one swallow 
discover the owl in the air above him, and a piercing shriek will be 
uttered, which will call up not only all the swallows and martins about 
him, but will, as Mr. Knapp observes, bo instantly understood by 
every finch and sparrow, and its warning attended to. “ The instant,” 
says this writer, “ the signal of danger is uttered, we hear the whole 
flock, though composed of various species, repeat a separate moan, and 
away they all scuttle into the bushes for safety.” 

But the habit of thus seeking shelter is not invariable, for in some 
cases, when the swallow shrieks its alarm, the whole tribe of swallows 
and other small birds rush boldly to the scene of danger, and they 
will sometimes with wing and beak attack their formidable l*oe till 
some individual among them falls a victim to its courage, and serves as a 
warning to the others to quit the unequal combat. 

Although no other birds make quite so loud a chattering as the swallow 
before migrating, yet something similar is Iieard among other tribes when 
preparing for their autumnal voyage. Th(3 causes of migration are 
involved in mystery, though the uiint of proper food and a presentiment 
of coming cold, are probably the chief inducements. The remarks of 
M. Brclini, on tlie manner in which it is undertaken, arc interesting. 
“ Every bird,” he says, has its native country, where it freely reproduces 
and remains part of the year, travelling the remainder. Most birds spend 
half the year at their home, and the other half in travelling. Some, 
particularly birds of prey, travel by day ; but by far the greater j)art 
travel by night, and some perform their migration indifferently either by 
day or night. They seem to pass- the whole of their migration without 
sleep, for they employ the day in seeking their food, stopping in the places 
where they are most likely to find it. They commonly keep very high in 
the air, and always at nearly the same distance from the earth, so that they 
rise very high over mountains, and fly lower among valleys.” 

The flight of birds generally has been estimated at from fifty to a 
hundred and twenty miles an hour ; but supposing a swallow to fly at the 
rate of ninety miles an hour, it would in little more than thirteen hours 
reach Egypt. The old notion that the swallows plunged under water, and 
remained there during winter, ^is now quite exploded, yet it was long 
belie^'ed by good naturalists. Proofs to the contrary have been obtained, 
not only by the testimony of those who have seen them while crossing the 
ocean, but by various experiments made upon the birds. Some of these, 
especially those made by Spallanzani, are so cruel, that wc feel that know- 
ledge hcis been purchased at too great a price. The 10th of April seems 
to be established as the average time of their return to our island, but this 
may be rather earlier or later in the season, according to the weather. As 
Mr. Broderip has observed, ‘‘the songsters which visit us in the season of 
love, hope, and joy, have very retentive memories,” for the same pair of 
birds will return to their old homes. A silken thread attached to the leg 
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of a swallow in the spring* has s(?rved to prove that year after year the 
birds sought their earliest dwelling, and probably came back to it all tlieir 
lives. 8 ) foiid are they even of their old neighbourhood, that if-the nest is 
(lestro^^ed, they will build again in the very spot. 

The swallow seems to prefer the dwellings of man as the place in u hich 
to build its nest, and often selects such iis are near water. In such ])laces, 
insects are most numerous ; and here, too, it may find the portions of moist 
clay which are brought from the borders of the stream, or sometimes from 
the puddles in tlie street, or road, and which, moulded into small pellets, 
are mixed with straw and bents for the framework of its dwelling. This 
is saucer-shaped in form, and is lined with feathers. The process of 
making the nest is gradual, one layer only being laid on at a time, and then 
left for hours to dry, before the work progresses. The natne of chimney 
swallow, applied to our common species in stweral European countries, 
indicates the spots most frequently chosen ; and the bird, taking iiossession 
in May or June of some sleeping*room or other unused chimney, makes 
its nest in any nook or angle which it can find. Sometimes an old wall 
offers a liole in which the nest can be placed, sheltered from the elements, 
and sometimes an empty room presents a temptation too great to be 
resisttid ; while the roof of an open barn or shed occasionally forms a 
covering, f>r it is built among the rafters of some outhouse, where the 
thatch is a protection from rain and wind. 

Tliat the swallow is often a capricious architect, might be proved by 
various niiedofes recorded by orjiithologisls. White of Selborno mentions 
a pair whicli built for two years together on th(; handle of a pair of garden 
sliears, >vhioh were I)ung uj) against the boards of an outhouse*, u Jiere the 
bird must have had its nest disturbed whenever that implement was wanted; 
while another built on the wings of the body of an owl which happetied to 
hang el(^ad from the rafter of a barn. ‘‘In the summer of 1830,” says a 
writer ill Loudon’s ‘ Magazine of Natural History,’ “a pair of swallows 
coinineneed their nest upon the crank of a bell-wire in the passage of a 
farm house at Crux Easton ; the one end of which opened into a little 
garden, the other into th^* kitchen, and the door of which towards the 
gardc'ii was usually left op(*n. The passage was fifteen or eighteen feet in 
length, and the bell-wire nearly at the extremity, towards tlie kitchen. 
The farmer and his wife were so much pleased with the sociability and 
eonfidence of their new inmates, that they not only allowed their luiw 
domicile to remain unmolested, but were particularly careful that free 
ingress and egress should be always affi)rded through the garden door. 
Tlie nest was completed, and a brood of young swallows ream!, which 
took wing. 

‘ In the autmiin of the same year, the farmer, returning from shooting, 
with his gun loaded, thoughtlessly discharged it at a swallow, which he 
killed. Tlie circurnstance passed without comim nt, until the summer of the 
following year, when from the absence of his old favourites it occurred to 
him that the poor bird so wantonly killed must have been one of the pair. 

“ In the summer of 1832, a pair of birds, the offspring, probably, of the 
former occupants reared in the passage, were again observed frequenting 
their old haunt. They %st attempted to fix their nest against a cupboard 
door, iirunediately over the door leading into the kitchen ; and the farmer’s 
wife, fearing it might be shaken down from the closing or opening of the 
door (for it v/as partly open udien the nest was begun), drove a nail benciith 
to secure it in its position. Ilowcv^er, the swallows did not approve of this 
interference ; they forsook their nest, and commenced a second over the 
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kitchen door ; but this they could not secure. The thought now struck 
the farmer, that if the nest of 1830, which still remained oli the bell-wire, 
were removed, the birds would adopt their old situation. This was accord- 
ingly done. The pair immediately profited by the farmer’s suggestion ; a 
nest was completed, and an egg deposited in the short space of four days 
from the commencement of the new work. While the business of 
incubation was going forward, the farmer’s shccpshearing was accom- 
plished, and the usual supper given to the labourers in the kitchen ; but 
notwithstanding the confusion and smoke, the constant opening and closing 
the door, the parent bird never moved from her nast. The haymaking- 
feast arrived, when the young birds were hatched ; and, again, amid the 
noise and confusion, the old swallows unremittingly waited upon their 
offspring. I'he nestlings took flight; but until the period arrived for 
migration, they constantly returned to the passage for the night. At the 
beginning of the evening, they perched on the edge of the nest ; and, iis 
the night came on, as if for additional warmth, they sunk down into its 
interior. As the season advanced, and they became full-feathered, they 
deserted the nest altogether, and roosted on the bell-wire. Here they 
perched during the conviviality of the harvest supper, peifcctly regardless 
of the uproar ; and here I saw them perched for their night’s repose, when 
visiting Crux Easton on an evening in the middle of September.” 


THE FERN TRIBE.— No. VTI. 

In tlie deepest recesses of sea-washed caverns luxuriates a very beautiful 
and vigorous-looking fern, the Asplenium marinum, or “ Sea spleen wort.” 
It is to be found in many parts of Great Britain and Ireland, but never 
excepting in those counties which are washed by the sea, and seldom 
excepting in caves and rocks close to the shore. In one instance, ami in only 
one, it has been found on a building, arid that is the catliedral at Iona, 
where it grows, associated with the Black and the Kiie-leaved spleoiiworts. 
I have seen fronds from a cave near Dawlisli, in'Devonshirt*, of a nunark- 
ably large size and great beauty, and it is abundant ou many parts of the 
coast of South Devon and Cornwall. Gerard calls it “ the Eeiuale Stone 
Fern.” He says, “ It hath divers long leaves, rising from a thready root, 
composed of many small leaves, finely minced, or cu^ like the teetli of a 
saw, of a whitish-green colour, without any spots or marks at all, seeds 
or stalks.” It is also found at Meadfoot, Torquay. 

The roots of A. marinum are black, wiry, tough, long, and so firmly 
fixed in the crevices of the rocks that it is with great difficulty a root can 
be extracted ; the rhizoma is tufted, black, and covered with bristly scales ; 
the fronds, which do not appear till June or July, remain green all the 
winter, and in August those of two successive years will be equally 
vigorous, only distinguished by the paler colour and less mature fructifica- 
tion of the younger. The frond is linear, and simply pinnate, varying a 
good deal in the number of pairs of pinnsa, as also in tlieir shape, although 
they are always serrated and stalked. The lateral veins fork almost imme- 
diately after leaving the mid-vein ; and the antAior branch bears a long 
linear cluster of bright rust-coloured capsules, which, when young, ar? 
covered by a white membranous indusium, opening towards the point of 
the frond. It is no easy matter to gather this fern, for it delights in 
occupying the most inaccessible places, and, as we have before said, roots 
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so firmly that a sliglit effort ^vill not suffice to dislodge it. The botanist 
who will gather if must also beware of the risk he runs of being caught by 
the tide, if he ventures amongst its haunts without due consideration as to 
whether it is ebbing or flowing, for the caverns where it is most luxuriant 
are exactly such as are occasionally visited by the waves, and the cliffs and 
rocks which it frequents are chiefly those whose bases are lashed by the 
billows at high water. 



Our next species, Aspleniuni vivide, the “ Green spleoiiwort,’^ is as fond 
of watery situations as the last-named ; but tliis clelicate little thing delights 
in fresh water, and altogether eschews the nighbourhood of “ the yeasty 
deep.” In the wildest hilly country, fa; from the resort of man, but 
usually within hearing of the music of the waterfall, the Green spleen wort 
is found rooting' firmly in fissures of the rock. Its root is black and fibrous., 
and rather tender ; the rhizoma scaly, black, and tufted. The fronds, all 
of w hich are fertile, appear in May and June, and like most of its tribe 
preserve their verdure throughout the winter. It is a remarkably j)retty 
plant, the fronds, though occasionally growing to the length of eight or ton 
inches, yet being in general not more than two or three ; it is linear and 
2)imjate ; the jnnnae, which are somewhat lozenge- shaj)ed, set on short 
stalks, and placed alternately about two-thirds of the way down the rachis, 
Avliich is dark and shining. The pimice are crenate. The lateral veins, 
Avhieh are either simple or forked, bear a long linear cluster of capsules; 
and wdien forked the division almost invariably takes place beyond the 
capsules. These capsules are at first covered by a long wdiite involucre 
Avliieh soon disappears, and they become a confluent mass of bright rust- 
coloured sori, which occupy the middle of the jnnnae, and conceal the mid- 
veins. There are usually six clusters of capsules on each frond. 

Few things can be more beautiful than the appearance of the next 
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species of Asplenium wliich comes under our notice, A. trichomanes, when, 
as is sometimes the case, it clothes an ancient wall or bridge with its bril- 
liant emerald-tinted fronds. Itis one of the very commonest of our small 

■ ferns, as its name shows us, the 

“ Common spleenwort ” being its 
trivial designation. I have never 
^ seen it in more rich luxuriance than 
in the lovely village of Cooinbe St. 
Nicholas, in Somersetshire; there 
— is scarcely a bridge or wall which 
^ V is not tapestried with its graceful 

\ pendeiit fronds ; and the contrast 

afforded by the dark material of 
the buildings, the exquisite green 
^ of the frond, and the clear shining 
rachis, is most chaste 
nnd beautiful. A. tricliomanes is 
found in every country of Europe, 
in 'Africa, and North America. Its 
minute dark roots insinuate them- 
selves into the most diminutive 
cracks in stones or rocks, and hold 
their ground through all diversities of weather and of season. The rachis 
is bare about one-third of its length, the rt'maining portion being clothed 
with pairs of little stalked leaflets, irreguliuly oval, obtuse at the point, 
and usually more or less cinnate ; these leaflets are attached by the stalk 
only, and fall off a few at a time, leaving the young, vigorous fronds inter- 
mixed with tufts of the long, bare stems of former years, which become 
very rigid and bristle-like. The clusters of thecae, which are linear, are 
borne on the anterior branch of the lateral vein, wliich fork soon after they 
leave the mid-vein. Like others wliich we liave named, the clusters are 
covercjd by a white membranous involucre, or indusium, which becomt^s 
obliterated as the capsules swell ; the clusters arc dark brdwii, and 
eventually become confluent, and form two series. 

We have now examined every species of the genus Asplenium, yet there 
still remain some members of the Aspleniaceae family with whom we must 
make acquaintance, the Scolopendrium vulgare and the Ceteraeh oflicina- 
riim. To the former we liave been already introduced, it Jiaving been 
s(dected in our first paper as the example of the division Annulatete, or 
those among the ferns whose point is borne on the back of the frond, the* 
Ciipsnles enclosed in a marginal ring. This fern is of peculiar beauty, and 
very widely spread throughout the land; it is extremely varied in the 
form of its fronds, the normal type being, however, linezir and long, slightly 
waved at the edge. It most usually grows in large clusters, and is of a 
drooping pendent Jiabit of growth. It delights in the neighbourhood of 
drip])ing wells and fountains, and is often found draping the inside of the 
rude stone shelters which are built by the road-side in country districts, to 
protect the little wells or spring-heads from which the villagers till tlieir 


pitchers and water-cans. In such situations it grows with great luxu- 
riance ; its shilling green fronds depending, from eighteen inches to two 
feet, in a most graceful manner. When, however, it grows out from the 
dry mortar of some ancient wall or gateway, its appearance is so diflerent 
from that above described, that by a common observer it would scarcely be 
taken for the same plant. Old Gerard, who was no mean botanist. 
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^escribes a fern under the name of Hemionitis sterilis, which is evidently 
merely a form of S. vulgare; he says, “ It is a very small base lierbe, not 
above a finger high, having four or five small leaves of the same substance 
and colour, spotted on the back part, and in taste like Hartstongue.'* 
This, he says, was found by a friend in a gravelly lane in the way le^ing 
to Oxy Park, and that it also grows on the stone walls of Hampton Court. 
No doubt this was a dwarf specimen of the species we are describing, 
and of the same character as those which grow on the gateway of Saltwood 
Castle, in Kent, the last halting-place of the murderers of I homas a 
Becket. There is a variety of this fern which is fingered at its apex, but 
such as these may be considered as monstrosities. Gerard's descri})ti()n of 
S. vulgare is curious. He says it is a plant “ consisting only of leaves, 
bearing neither stalk, flower, nor seed, resembling in shew a long tongue, 
wh(Mcof it hath beene and is called in shops, Lingwer cervina, that is 
Hartstongue. These leaves are a foot long, smooth and plaine upon one 
side, but upon that side next the ground staked overthwart with certaino 
long rong'he markes like small worms hanging on the backside thereof.'’ 
The remaining species, Ceteracli officiiiarum, challenges and well deserves 
a considerable degree of attention, it being at once very peculiar in its 
structure, and very beautiful in appearance. Its favourite haunts are stone 
walls, ^ churches, and ruined buildings. Newman says that it has been 
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found in a few instances only on rocks, which he nevertheless considers 
must be its natural position. Near Torquay it is so found ; and the 
rough stones which were brought from the hill-side, to form a l>it of rock- 
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work in the writer’s garden at that place, were finely clothed with it. The 
men wlio selected the stones had the good taste to account it an ornament 
— as indeed it was, and a highly-prized one ; and on these stones it has flou- 
rished for the last five years, occasionally disappearing during the summer 
in places where the sun is most powerful, but throwing up fresh fronds as 
soon as a cooler season arrives. 

In Cumberland, and other counties where other spleenworts are most 
abundant, this is among the rarest, but it grows most freely in the south- 
western and some of the midland counties. In the sweet village of Seend, 
near Devizes, there are some walls so densely clothed with the scaly Harls- 
tonguc, in conjunction with the Rue-leaved and Common spleenworts (A. 
ruta muraria and A. trichomanes), together with tlie Black spleenwort 
(A.adiantum nigrum), as to present an unrivalled mass of the most delicate 
and unbroken verdure. 

The form of the frond of this fern is very singular. It is linear, and 
narrowing towards the stem, which is very short ; it is deeply cut into 
short, rounded segments, set alternately to each other, and rather obliquely 
as regards the stem. The texture of the leafy part is thick and leatliery, 
the colour a very soft green. The whole of the under-side of the frond is 
densely clothed, as is tlie stem and rhizoma, wdth brown, pointed, imbricated 
scales, mIucIi, when seen under a microscope, were found to bo beautifully 
reticulated. The roots are short; the rhizoma tufted, brown, and scaly. 
The venation and fructification are very interesting and remarkable. The 
lateral veins, which arc but few in number, are alternate and irregularly 
branched, the branches occasionally again uniting and crossing each other 
before their termination. The anterior branch of each bears an elongate 
cluster of capsules, which are situated about midway between the mid- 
vein and the margin of the pinnm ; the first anterior lateral vein usually 
bears two or three clusters of capsules on each of its princiiml brandies. 
Immediately adjoining the insertion of the capsules, and attached to the 
back of the vein, is an erect, white, membranous involucre, of the exact 
length of the line of capsules to which it belongs. In its earliest stages 
this involucre is sometimes incumbent on the capsules, but it soon assumes 
its erect position, and as the capsules mature it is lost. All the tribes of 
spleenworts were considered in olden times to liave important medicinal 
virtues. The scaly Ilartstongue was supposed to be a sovereign remedy 
against sores and ulcers when applied externally, and each separate fern 
had, or was conceived to have, its own special function. Tliese notions 
arc now nearly passed away, and their medical uses are thought to be 
inconsiderable, if not wholly nugatory. But ferns, as all other of God’s 
works, have their own jilace to occupy, their own mission to fulfil. None of 
J/is works are created in vain : and if the exquisite beauty and attractive- 
ness which the clusters of green ferns give to our summer and autumn 
landscape; if the gleam of the brilliant foliage of the Ilartstongue and other 
spleenworts, as they hang amid the snow or quiver under the winter’s 
blast, their wet leaves glittering^ in tlio sudden burst of sunlight, which 
often breaks out to cheer the intervals of a stormy day ; • if these beautiful 
appearances lead but one heart to look up with thankful love to Him who 
dwelleth in the heavens, and yet condescendeth to behold the creatures lie 
has made, to Him 

“ Who planned and reared, and still upholds a world 
So clothed in beauty for rebellious men — ” 
it can never be said that these feathery fronds and shining foliage have 
been created in vain. 
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The Golden Horn. 

The attention of Europe is at this hour fixed on Constantinople. The 
forces of Russia threaten it, and the fleets of England and France keep 
ward over it. Its condition aftects the monetary, the commercial, and the 
international relations of the civilized world. Thfe most sagacious states- 
men regard its fall as inevitable, whether it be the necessary consequence 
of the decrepitude and increasing helplessness of the Ottoman power, or 
be accomplished by the lawless violence with wliich it is at present 
threatened. Students of prophecy, from Sir Isaac Newton dowii wards, 
fortify the conclusions of European cabinets. All agree that the ‘‘ time is 
at hand.” 
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When Constantinople falls, the power of Mohammedanism will be 
shaken ; and the fate of the mother-city of the Eastern empire cannot be 
contemplated without anxioas solkitudec We therefore thought it would 
not be altogether uninteresting to our readers to glance rapidly at its 
history, to review the circumstances under which it fell beneath the Turkish 
yoke, and to note the beneficial influence which its subjugation exercised 
upon the condition and fortunes of the Western world. 

In the year 328 the Emperor Constantine conceived the idea of founding 
a city which should rival, in magnificence and beauty, Home itself, and 
serve to perpetuate the memory of his power anti valour. During the 
war which he waged with his brother-iii-law', the Consul Licinius, in the 
East, his attention was forcibly attracted by the natural advantages of the 
site of the ancient Byzantium on the banks of the Bosphorus. It commanded 
the opposite shores of Europe and Asia; the climate was healthy and 
temperate ; the soil fertile ; the harbour secure and capacious ; advan- 
tageously situated for the purposes of commerce, and, as a military 
position, difficult to attack and easy to defend ; wJiile the exquisite and 
unrivalled beauty of the surrounding scenery Wiis calculated to enthral 
the soul. Here Constantine decided that the New Home should risi*. 
The wealth, the genius, and the labour of millions were at once called 
into reqidsition to realize the wishes of the Emperor. The forests of 
the Black Sea, and the snowy marbles of Proconnessus, constituted llie 
maUrid of the new' city. The wdiole empire w'as travcrs( 3 d by couriers 
in search of persons skilled in architectural science?. The (dties of G recce 
and Asia wore stripped of tlieir most precious possessions : the civations 
of the age of Pericles and Alexander — tiie troj)liics of memorable 
conquests — the statues of heroes and of gorls, of the masters of Grecian 
philosophy and of Grecian song— were borne away to lend grace and 
beauty to the sqtiares, the temples, and the palaces of the rising ctapital. 

In the middle of the month of May 334, the city was dedicated, wdth 
the greatest solemnity, to the Virgin Mary ; but the old Pagan sjnrit 
still lingered in the heart of the Emperor. Beside the so-called Christian 
rite, another of an opposite kind was observed, which has scandalized 
the historaans and laudere of Constantine. Oji that day the statue of 
the EmperofT, carved in wood and riclily gilt and dccorafeed, ('arrying 
in its hand a small figure of ‘^ the genius of the place,” was borne in 
a triumphal chariott tkiough «tlhe stitsets, eurrounded by a vast concourse 
of attendants, bearing lofty and lighted tapers, and clothed in the most 
costly garments. When the procession reached the Hippodrome, whero 
was placed the throne of the Emperor, he bowed reverently to the figure 
in the hand of his statue, and there named the city Constantinopo-lis, 
or the City of Constantine. 

To file close of his life the Emperor lost no opportunity of enriching 
and beautifying his new capital. He endow'ed the residents within its 
walls wdth many privileges, causing it to become thereby the dwelling- 
place of the affluent and powerful, while the poorer classes were drawn 
to it by the liberal largfes of corn and oil w hich was bestowed upon tliciii 
by his orders daily. And here he was buried, after a sunqituous funeral, 
in 337. 

From that period till the time of the Turkisli invasion under Moham- 
merl II., many and strange were the fortunes of Constantinople. It was 
the theatre of some of the most remarkable and tragic events that history 
records. In it the Church held several councils ; in 381 , on the Divinity of 
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the Holy Spirit ; in 583, against Origen and others, on the r(?siiiTtxjtion of 
the body and the prc-existcnce of the soul ; in 680, against the Mono- 
thelitcs, or those who asserted that although our Redeemer had two 
natures, Divine and human, he had only a single will; in 692, on 
tlie marriage of the priesthood ; in 754, against the use of pictures and 
images in worship ; in 869, for the condemnation of l^Jiotius, a layman 
of unusual erudition, splendid genius, and blameless life, wlio was raised 
to the patriarchate of the East by tlic Emperor Michael, who, to accom- 
plish his purpose, had deposed and banished tlie actual bisho]), Ignatius. 
When Basilius the Macedonian ascended the throne, he deposed rhotius, 
and restored the banished primate to his former dignity. The council 
of the Church was held to confirm and justify the act of the Emperor. 
In 897 another council was helcT, called by the R<iman Church “ the false 
eighth.” But wars, more deadly than those of theologians, were re- 
peatedly waged within the walls of Constantinople. It uas UTcsted from 
the hands of the degenerate Greeks by “the blind old Dandolo,” who, 
uniting the Venetian forces with those of France, successfully attacked 
it from the side of the port, and then pillaged it of its treasures of gold 
and silver, costly tissues, velvets, gems, and rich moveables. As Gibbon 
says, “ The magnitude of the prize surpassed the largest scale of expe- 
rience or expectation. After the whole had been e(|ually divided between 
the French and the Venetians, fifty thousand marks were deducted to 
satisfy the debts of the former and the demands of the latter. The 
residue of the French amounted to four hundi’cd Ihousand marks of silver,*' 
a sum equal in that age to “seven times the annual revenue of the king- 
dom of England.”* 

The city remained in the hands of the Franks for fifty-seven years, 
when it was recaptured in 1261 by the Greeks, under the Emperor Michael 
l-^ala?ologus. llis successors were men without military genius or daring. 
Uiia[)t to govern, enslaved by superstition, and enervated by licentiousness, 
beneath tlieir sway the empire gradually, but visibly, became more and 
more helpless. This was not unnoted by the fiery enthusiasts, the 'Furkish 
princes, who announced themselves the defenders of the doctrine of 
MoJiamraed. The capture of Gallipoli had given them a footing in 
Europe. The defeat of the Christian army at Nicopolis, in 1396, flushed 
them with confidence. Constantinople was doomed, wheft the blow was 
averted by the appearance of the conqueror of Persia, Timur-Bey-Tamer- 
laiie, who, on the invitation of the Asiatic princes, came to oppose the 
forces of the Ottoman power. The defeat of Bajazet by Timur staved 
off the subjugation of ( h>iistarilinople for a time, but only for a lime. 
Pros}»erity was restored to tliat power by Mohammed I. Ilis son, 
Amiirat II., subdued most of the Byzantine ten-itory, and defeated, at 
tlie great battle of Varna, in 1444, the combined armies of Hungary 
and Poland. The Greek Emperors, conscious of ajiproaching evil, 
sought, but in vain, to unite the Roman and the Greek Churches. The 
Greeks — people and priesthood — denounced the, proposed union with 
schismatics ; on the other hand, the Roman Church looked coldly on, 
waiting to see accomplished by the arms of the disciples of the false 
prophet what she could not efect by her own anathema — namdy, the 
dissolution of the Greek Church. 

Mohammed II. ascended the Ottoman throne, and the hour, long dreaded 
by the feeble successors of the Caesars, had come. 

• ‘Decline and Fall,* vol. vii., cap. 60, p. 389. 

s 2 
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During several months, Molmmmed carefully prepared for the siege 
of Constantinople. Forts were built, commanding tlie narrow pass of 
the Hosphorus. A deserter from the Greek service, variously described 
as a Dane or a Hungarian, revealed the weakness of the Greek defences, 
and Juistcned their destruction by volunteering to cast cannon of greater 
calibre than any yet possessed by the Ottoman army. Under the guidance 
of this renegade a foundry was establislied at Adrianople, and ordnance 
produced that chilled forth the surprise and stimulated the hopes of the 
Ottoman prince. 

Meanwhile, with the valour of despair, Constantine, the Greek Emperor, 
equipped the four tiiousand nine hundred and seventy men who were 
capable of bearing arms from the stores in the arsenal. A Genoese noblcy 
named Justiniani, with two thousand men at arms, oftered his services 
to the Emi)eror. A liberal sum was given to him and his band, and 
the Isle of Lemnos was promised as their reward should victoiy crown 
their arms. Measures were taken to render the liarbour impassable. A 
strong chain was drawn across lia mouth, supported by several vessels 
of war and small craft. Vessels arriving from the Black Sea w(;re 
impressed for the aid of the city. Ambassadors were despatched ti> 
the Vatican, praying for the help of Pope Nicholas, and promising 
spiritual obedience. A cardinal was sent in return to Constantinople. 
On the 12th of December the representatives of the Eastern and Western 
Churches, in the church of St. Sophia, united at the altar in the ceremony 
of the mass. But tlie union was only a mockery. The dress, the 
language, and the acts of the Homan priests aroused tlie indignation 
of the multitude. Monks traversed the oily, calling oil the people ta 
abjure all communion with the Latin Church and its friends and adherents. 
Discord reigned within the walls of the city, while, without, union gave 
j)uwer to tlie Ottoman troops and intensified their zeal. The Greek 
Emperor, deserted by tliose who ought to have stood by him in liis 
neeossity, determined to resist the Ottoman forces with tlie few troops 
who continued to be animated by patriotism or allegiance. 

The attack was cominenceil by the Turks on the morning of the 
6th of April 14o3, by an attempt to carry the wall that protected the 
landward approach to the city. Aided by his foreign auxiliaries and 
a liandful of native soldiers, Constautine valorously repulsed the besiegers, 
and destroyed the trenches and approaches which they had formed. Day 
after day the attack was renewed under various forms by Moiiamined, 
but with the same result. In addition, five vessels, laden with stores 
of food and arms for the beleaguered city, had successfully forced la 
passage through the Turkish fleet, steered along the Bosphorus, and 
anchored in safety within the harbour. Baffled and enraged, Mohanmied 
devised a plan fatal to the heroism and endurance of the Greeks. It 
was evident to him that unless' the city could be simultaneously stormed 
from the harbour and the land side, victory was, to say "the least,, 
improbable. The chain, with the armed galleys and vessels, rendered 
the harbour inaccessible, except lie could transport his lighter vessels 
and artillery from the Bosphorus overland into the higher part of the 
harbour. The design was executed almost as quickly as conceived. 
Night favoured the operation ; and the armed boats of Mohammed were 
safely launched in the sliallow waters of the harbour, beyond the reach 
of the Greek vessels, whose draught was greater. 

Not deeming an assault from this side possible, the fortifications were 
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ill a ruinous condition. The fire which the Ottoman boats opened upon 
them eonipleted their demolition. Exhausted and distracted,^ the iiu- 
poverished and scanty garrison performed prodigies of valour. , Tlie 
priests carried the image of the Virgin in procession, and invoked her 
Jielp, and mingled their invocations with curses on their fate and prayers 
to the Emperor to submit, so that their lives might be spared. The 
last Constantine determined to resist to the death. He summoned the 
noblest and the bravest of the Greeks to meet him beneath tlie dome 
of St. Sophia, on the evening of the 28th of IMay. He addressed them 
in language of great force and pathos ; he made use of every topic 
calculated to inspire them with courage, and to nerve them for the 
endurance of fast-hastoning calamities. 

'riiis s])eech has been well described as ‘‘ the funeral oration of the 
liomaii emjiire.” They mingled their tears and supplications, embraced 
ea(’h oth(‘r, and tlien deyiarted to the posts confided to their vigilance. 
The night passed without a single shot being fired ; silence reigned 
undislnrbed. '^Dio ru^hing of the tide was the only sound that reached 
the ears of the weary watchers on the ramparts of the devoted city. 
Hut the silence was like the slumbrous calm tliat precedes a thunder-storm. 
'I'jiat night, according to Ducas, two huinlred and sixty thousand men 
silently invc'sted the walls, and prepared to rush upon their defenders 
witli the firs;, streak of day. Tlie morning of the 29lh of May, 1453, 
saw that host, rendered furious by resistance, precipitate itself upon the 
remnant of the Greek troops left by previous attacks to rej)el the assault. 
For two hours victory was doubtful, when an arrow pierced the le.'ider 
of the Genoese auxilijuies. Weakened by loss of blood, or terrified by 
his peril, he fled, follo\v('(l by his men, through one of the brea(*hes formed 
by the 4'urkish artilhuy. As the defence began to slacken, the attack 
was ui’ged on with redoubled vigour. The Emperor Hew from rank to 
rank, encouraging his soldiers. He had cast away every symbol of his 
rank, hut his Noice and face were well known by his men. Followed 
by several of his nobles he tlircw himself into a breach, by which the Turks 
were pressing within the walls. There he fell by an unknown hand, 
and his body was found beneath a heap of slain. Ilis death terminated 
the resistance of the citizens and soldiers. The Crescent glittered on 
the ramparts. Two thousand persons were put to the sword. Trembling 
and wretched, the remaining inhabitants fled for safety to the churches, 
and especially to that of 8t. Sophia, thinking that the siicrodness of the 
place would loud them protection from the violence of the conquerors. 
Ihit their expectation was vain. The Turkish troops broke the doors 
M’ith their battle-axes ; aiid liere, as in the other churches and monasteries, 
and the houses and palaces of the city, they deprived the vanquished of 
all their portable wealth, and then, without distinction of sex or rank or 
age, boufid them witli cords and chains in gangs, and tlius drove them 
to the camp and to the ships. Above sixty thousand persons became 
the slaves on that day of the Turks. • Many of the noblest families were 
selected as the victims of Turkish cmelty and vengeance, and put to 
death in tlie llijipodrome. The city was sacked ; and the setting sun 
shone on the ruined walls and desolate streets and palaces of the City 
OF THE fiREAT CoNSTANTINE, 

In tlie providence of GikI, the capture of Constantinople by the Turks 
produced results little dreamed of by its spoilers. It occurred at the 
most remarkable juncture in the history of Eiirope. After the slumber 
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of centuries, the human mind in the West seemed suddenly to arise 
to a consciousness of its wants and of its resources. Tlie literary remains 
of classic antiquity were sout^ht after with the utmost avidity; schools 
were established for the study of the Greek and Latin languages ; new 
discoveries were made which have since proved fountains of Idessing to 
the whole human race. Tlie compass gave the mastery of the ocean to 
man ; gunpowder changed the system of war ; oil-painting covered 
Europe with masterpieces of art; paper displaced parchment and pai)y- 
nis; and printing rendered imperishable the mind-wealth of the past, 
while it opened up a certain means of communication between the 
scattered races of the human family, and prepared tlie instrumentality 
by which, through the Divine blessing, the Word of Life was t(^ ])e 
ditfused throughout the world. 

Amidst this excitement, Constantinople fell, and its destruction tended 
very materially to hasten th(j progress of the West in its new careen* of 
civilization, and bor^ an intimate and clearly-defined relation to the 
deliverance of the human mind from tlie usurped authority and stultify- 
ing bondage of the Church of Rome. 

Among the fugitives from Constantinople that fled into Italy and 
other countries, many were distinguished scholars. They brought v ith 
them a higher knowledge of antiquity, numerous mamiscripts, and various 
apidiances for tlie promotion of the study of ancient art and civilization. 
The impetus thus given to the Western nalions is felt still, and by no 
nation more so than our own. Here we find another striking illustration 
of the tender care with which God governs our world. All history is 
but tlie exposition of the principles upon Avhieli He deals with nations 
and individuals. Mohammed TI. fulfilled his own design, but he accom- 
plished another of which ho knew nothing. ‘‘ Oh that men would {iraise 
the Lord for His goodness and for His wonderful >vorks to the children 
of men I’' J. P. P. 


HOME TAT.ES.-~No. XII. 

HUBERT LLOYD; OR, THE GR.V^DMOTHER. 

“ Don’t go, John, pray don’t go. It is not often that you deny me ; 
why are you so obstinate now?” cried Anne Prescott to her brotlier, 
as she looked eutreatingly into his fiice. “Go Avhere?” askijd tlieir 
father, overhearing her. Tfiere w'as a silence. “Not to C r to- 

morrow morning, I hope,” said he. No one answered. “John,” 
resumed Mr. Prescott, looking almost sternly at his son, “ I desire you 
to give up the thought.” “Why, father?” returned John, “don’t 
you think he deserves his fate?” “Certainly I do,” said he. “Then 

what is your objection to my going to C r to-morrow?” asked he. 

“ Tell me first what pleasure you can take iu going,” rejoined his father. 
“ I never saw such a sight,” replied he, “ and everybody is going.” 
“ A very poor reason indeed,” said Prescott, “ but one, I believe, which 
would be in the mouth of most if the same question was proposed to 
them. I am thankful that we live iu a land where life and property 
are protected by the law ; and I rejoice tliat those who Imve rule over 
us are not afraid to punish to the utmost those who offend against it. 
Severity to the criminal fe safety to the state, mercy to the multitude ; 
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and much as I feel for this unhappy young man, I would not, if I could, 
interfere in tlie course which the law has taken. I don’t pretend to be 
wiser or more merciful than the God of the spirits of all flesh, who 
pronounced this doom on the murderer ; but I look on the person who 
seeks to be a witness of the sufterings of a guilty fellow-creature as 
having either a weak head or a bad heart. John, ‘ofleiic(is must needs 
come;’ Heaven grant that the woe denounced on the olfender never 
fill upon me and mine ! Study well the history of that young man ; 
it may x^rove a useful lesson to you and to others who may read it; 
and hap})y they who from others’ fate can preserve themselves from ruin. 
You go to the farm witli me as usual to-morrow.” John looked vexed; 
but he knew it was of no use to contend, and he therefore contented 
himself with returning a cold look to the bright glance which his sister 
directed towards him. 

The histefry to which Prescott alluded was this. In a retired village, 
in a distant part of the country, lived a man and his wife of the name 
of Lloyd. They were a worthy pair, knowing their duty, and, in most 
instances, fulfilling it. They were much respected by alt classes ; and 
as they were very industrious, they maintained themselves in comfort. 
They had had several children, but all, except one daughter, died in 
their infancy. In proportion as they felt the loss of the others, the 
little Jane lieeame the greater treasure; on her they lavished all their 
love; and the sweetness of her general disposition seemed to warrant 
their aflection. There was indeed much to value and admire in her; 
but there were jjarts of her character, too, that needed the careful 
hand of a parent to correct and regulate. As the plant of luxuriant 
growth requires the unsparing knife of the gardener to render it pro- 
ductive, so did Jane need tlic correcting hand of her superiors in wisdom 
and age ; but, alas ! though father and mother were aware of the faults 
of their child, neither had ‘‘ the heart,” as they expressed it, to reprove 
her. It was exertion enough to say, You must not do so ; ” the 
coiiimaiid was never enforc^, nor the breach of it punished. Jane, 
therefore, grew up self-willed, though at the same time very pretty, and 
very pleasing in her manner. Before she was eighteen she formed an 
aecpiaintance with a young man, to whom she became much attached. 
She was with him so constantly, and the walks they chose were so retired, 
that some of the neighbours jpointed out to her parents the danger and 
ini})ropriety of such conduct. The rector of the ixirish, Mr. Powell, 
especially spoke to them on the subject. He liad a great regard for 
all three, and it grieved him that persons whom, in so many instances, 
he could hold up as worthy of imitation, should give such just cause 
for censure. He talked very seriously to Lloyd. “ You say,” reasoned 
he, “ that you do not aiJprove of Jane’s conduct in this resi)eet, and 
you admit that you are uneasy about it ; but why do you not exert the 
authority of a father, and forbid it? The sin in the child, that is either 
caused or not checked by the parent, will be found to lie at his door ; 
and the punishment of the one will be shared by the other. Remember 
Eli, and the sad consequences of his weakness : ‘ because his sons made 
themselves vile and he restrained them not,’ they and he were to sliare 
a like doom, and it was told fiim, ‘ the increase of thine house sliall die 
in the flower of their age.’ ” 

Both x)arents heard and trembled, and for a vhile they profited by 
the warning thus given them. But who listens^ for the thunder when 
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the soft g*ale blows, and clouds of beauty only are seen in the heavens ? 
Mr. Powell was a good man, a kind and wise man, tlu'y owned ; but 
it was one tiling to rule a child of your own, and another to advise 
people how to rule theirs. Before many days had gone over, Jane had 
set at naught the faint remonstrahees that were made to her will. Jt 
was, however, a dreadful shock to both Lloyd and his wife, when a 
living i)roof of the evil effects of their weaknass was about to come 
to light, and. a blow under which both stagg(;red for a time, when, with 
parting breath as her soul passed away, the unhappy girl committed her 
infant to their care. 

The child was namcid Hubert. As he grew up he showed a great 
likeness to his mother both in disposition and feature. There was much 
to love in him, much to hope for, and much to fear. Mr. Powell took 
a great interest in the boy, and frequently urg(id on his protectors the 
necessity of their utmost care and vigilance. Hecolh'ct,” ifc would say, 
‘‘the boy lias a double claim upon you, and bring him up in a way that, 
with Clod’s blessing, may make him a comfort to you and a valuable 
member of society. His life cost that of his unhappy mother : it was 
purchased at a dear ])rice to you and to her; beware of what you make 
the purchase to him.” His words had considerable weight with Lloyd, 
and he struggled to give eflect to them. He was far stricter with the 
boy than he had ever been with the mother ; and had he received any 
h(dp from his wife, had she been able to strciiigthen him in his moments 
of weakness, all might have been well ; but, nnhapjiily, that which should 
have been a sufficient warning to herself, and a sjmr to her endeavours 
to uphold her husband in his too feeble attempts to fulfd his duty, 
operated in her own mind in a contrary manner. She accused herself 
of having shortened poor Jane’s days, and a continual fe(‘liug of self- 
reproach was upon her. So fiir, then, from correcting the hoy when he 
needed it, she not only iiididged him at all times, but she privately 
counteracted the correction he received from his grandfather, by taking 
his part, and “ making amends,” as she said, for what he made liini 
suffer. She carefully concealed his faults from her husband, under the 
false idea that she was acting from a wish to sjxire him pain ; and Lloyd, 
to the day of his death, was a stranger to the more fearful ])arts of 
his grandson’s disposition. This event took place when Hubert was 
twelve years old. Before he died, the old man earnestly besought him 
to continue to be a good boy. “ Hubert,” said he, “ obey your graiid- 
motlier, and take care of lier in her old age. Never practise the 
deceit to her which 1 am thankful to say you have never practised 
towards me, and profit by her reproofs and corrections as she tells me 
you have profited by mine.” This was an ill-timed and iuihapi)y speech. 
ILibert knew he did not deserve the opinion his grandfather expressed 
of him, and, what was still worse, that his grandmother was more to 
blame than himself. He stole a look at her ; but what that look was 
intended to convey he himself hardly knew. Mrs. Lloyd felt both the 
words and the look that they called forth ; and she resolved within herself 
that, for the future, she would act in a very different manner from what 
she had hitherto done. For a time she jeept her determination ; but 
the power that is weakly lost is rarely regained. Hubert entertained 
no respect for his grandmother. The indulgence with which she had 
treated him would Jiavo been hurtful to him under any case ; but the 
concealment of his faults, and the deceit which she had practised towards 
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hei husband in his behalf, had ruined her influence with him, and made 
him hold in contempt those qualities in her which would otherwise have 
commanded his reverence. Again and again Mr. Powell urged the 
necessity of exertion on the part of the grandmother, of obedience on 
that of the grandson : the attempts of the first to follow his instructions 
were feeble and uncertain, and sometimes worse than if she had attempted 
nothing. She would deny a slight indulgence, and punish a trifling 
fiiult, while at another time Hubert had but to ask, and his wishes, 
however extravagant, were granted. 

Hubert had newer been fimd of his books, and he was idle at school ; 
but he excelled in all manly exercises. lie was an excellent cricket- 
playm*, and so agile that no one could vie with him either in a foot- 
1 ‘ace or in a leaping-matcli. These qualifications drew him of course 
into notice, and made him acquainted with characters who, to say the 
least, were dangerous to him. Latterly he had become a capital marks- 
man, and could bring dow n a bird with the htmost certainty and skill. 
Among his acquaintances was a young man of the name of Finley, 
than whom no one in the neighbourhood was more unprincipled, bold, 
and artful. He professed to have taken a great liking to Hubert, and 
they were eonslaiitly together. 

At this time the game on a nobleman’s estate adjoining the village 
was mneh d(‘slroyed. Double keepers were therefore a})pointed, and a 
strict watch ket)t. Hubert’s nightly absences alarmed his grandmother,, 
and sluj exi)rcssed lun’ fears to him on the subject. With a degree of 
insolence that he had never shown her, he desired her not to trouble 
herself about his business ; he was old enough to do as he liked, and 
he should please himself. 

’.riie first decided proof of baseness in one we love is always a dread- 
ful shock. Wii may susj)ect the fact, and close our eyes against it ; 
but the truth will force itself upon us at last, and woo to the poor 
lu'art that must admit it. Sickness may wither, death may destroy, 
th(i life-])uds of our happiness ; but the dew of comfort falls kindly on 
our sorrows, and reconciles us to the loss : it is sin, and sin only, that 
poisons the wound it inflicts, and forbids it to heal. 

‘‘ Ilulxirt !” cried his grandmother, in the greatest agitation, “ do you 
know what you are saying? to wlicni you are speaking?” “To be 
sure 1 do,” answered he coolly. “ Then liave you forgotten your grand- 
fatluT’s dying words?” said she. “No, nor never shall,” returned he. 
“Who taught me that I need not obey him? There is no need of con- 
cealment, of deceit now. 1 shall not follow that example ; and I tell 
you clearly, that if niy way was right in your eyes thou, it may be right 
in them for the time to come.” Mrs. Lloyd was thunderstruck. For 
the first time she saw the gulf that was opening at her feet. Now was 
the past deplored, but deplored ii> vain ; and, sad to say, reproach and 
indulgence for the future went hand in hand. 

At length an affray took place between the gamekeepers and a party 
of poachers, in which one of the former w^as killed and several of the- 
latter w'onnded, though all made their escape. Mrs. Lloyd’s heart 
misgave her; but Hubert had certainly, she said, been in bed, and she 
trusted that all w^as right. When, however, she came to w ash his shirt 
the next W'eek, she perceived to her horror tliat it was marked with blood, 
though an unskilful hand had tried to efface the stains. No discovery 
was made of the oftenders: but the conviction that her grandson had 
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a share in the offence, and the constant fear that this would be brought 
to light, laid a weight of woe upon her heart that nothing could shake off. 
She once summoned courage to be^n the subject to Hubert; but his 
violence and rudeness instantly checked her, though for some time after- 
wards his conduct was much more satisfactory. He seemed to have 
broken off his acquaintance with Finley, kept regularly to his work, and 
his behaviour to his grandmother was like what it had been in former 
years. Mr. Powell shared in the iK)or woman’s returning comfort; 
for though he blamed her exceedingly for her weakness, he had never 
lost his regard for her, nor relinquished liis hope that Hubert niiglit 
yet become a steady man. He frequently employed him on his grounds, 
and took every opportunity of giving him such advice or encouragement 
as he seemed to need. This was a happy time to his grandmother ; she 
persuaded herself that she had been mistaken in regard to the aflair 
mth the gamekeepers ; her spirits revived, but with t hem, alas ! her old 
habits of indulgence to fier grandson as a reward for his improved 
conduct, and that too in points especially against which she had been 
cautioned by Mr. Powell. Experience had taught her no wisdom ; she 
concealed from the good rector what she was doing, while she unfortu- 
nately betrayed to Hubert the real state of the case ; for on her complying 
with his request for money to go a neighbouring fair, she revealed to 
him that she was acting contrary to his advice. This proof of her 
weakness sunk into the lujart of Hubert, jind revived that contempt for 
her which had lately slumbered. He went to the fair, met Finley, and 
a more intimate acquaintance than ever was the result. From this 
time liis conduct became such as to mak(* her completely wretched. If 
lie suspected that she had any money, he never rested till ho had extorted 
it from her; nor did he scrnjilo, when this resource failed, to dispose 
of any article belonging to her of which he could possess himself. Her 
Jialf-dozeii silver teaspoons, her marriage jxn’tion, disappeared ; and with 
them a treasure, if possible, still greater, her mother’s silver bodkin-ease ; 
it had been in licr pocket till the day of her death, and it had fallen 
to her share as the elder daughter. Jlubert knew how she valued it, 
for it had often been his plaything when he had been a particularly 
good boy. This contempt of her feeling, pointed as it was by his 
ingratitude, cut her to the quick. The bound, however, was jiassed ; 
and, by degrees, her pretty little liome was stripped of all its comforts, 
nor did she know any longer what it was to possess a shilling iji safety : 
but in the prompting of tliat atfection which nothing could (lestroy, she 
mad(3 no eomi)laint to any one, but especially to Air. Powell. Little, 
ho^vever, can be concealed in a village like the one in which they lived ; 
that gentleman w^as fully aware of what was going on ; and it was wdth 
grief tiiat he missed many things in tlie cottage, and in the dress cv(m 
of the old woman, to which \]^i had been long accustomed. Again he 
sought Hubert, and again reasoned with him on his conduct ; I ut his 
words had no longer even the partial effect that had formerly followed 
them. He was gloomy and sullen ; and, though nothing disrespectful 
escaped his li])s, it was evident that he was much offended. For the 
first ‘time, he spoke of Mr. Powell to his grandmother in terms that 
grieved and shocked her. 

Finley never came to their cottage. In this respect, and perhaps the 
only one in which she had shown firmness, she had refused to yield to 
his wishes ; but she knew that they w^ere constantly together, and at all 
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hours. Sometimes for half a night she sat waiting his return ; sometimes 
she did not see him till the morning, and sometimes for a day or two 
together, unless he had anything to gain from her. Her cup of misery 
now seemed full to overflowing; and no longer could she stifle the 
conviction of her weakness, or lull the reproaches of conscience, as the 
effects of her conduct, both as it related to the mother and son, became 
more and more evident. Still, as the painful truth was forced upon 
her, her heart clung more eagerly to the unworthy grandson. 

One evening she had been requested to sit up a few hours with a 
sick neighbour. Hubert had been absent on a cricket-match for some 
days ; his absence gave her no particular alann, for she was accustomed 
to it. It was midnight when she returned to her cottage. It Was cold 
and desolate. She stirred the ashes that were slumbering on the hearth, 
lighted a candle, and, sitting down, liogan to weep. She had not locked 
the door (indeed she never did, that Hubert might let himself in when 
he wished), and sJic felt a momentary feeling of dread, wJien on a sudden 
it n as burst open, and a man, rushing into the house, sprang towards her ; 
she vstarted from her seat. ‘‘Hubert!” exclaimed she, as pale, and 
shaking with convulsive horror, he stood before her. “ Save me ! save 
me ! ” cried he ; “ they are after me ; ” then, looking at his hands, he 
added, in a tone that thrilled her with horror, “ save me from myself, 
O (rod ! this blood is his ! IVe murdered him ! ” He fell on the ground 
as he uttered the last words, in a death-like swoon. She knelt l>eside 
him almost wild with terror. In a few moments after, Finley was in 
tlu^ house. “ Fool I ” said he, roughly kicking him, “ do you mean 
to lie tliere and be taken ? ” Hubert opened his eyes, and with a shudder 
again shut them, “Villain!” said he, “you asked me to rob him, 
not murder liim.” “ I asked you to help me,” said Finlty ; “ when fools 
lend th(*mselves to do others’ work, they must execute what is set them.” 
Wilh a laugh, if such it could be called, that might have frozen the 
blood of any one who heard him, he dashed out of the cottage, leaving 
Hubert to follow as he was best able. His grandmother now urged 
liis flight — he obeyed : this done, she passed the rest of the night in a 
stat(; which no pen may describe. 

Very early in the morning, the terrible news ran through the village 
that ]Mr. Powell had been roblani and murdertMl. Suspicion had not 
lighted u|X)n Hubert, and his grandmother’s violent grief was laid to 
her well-known attachment to the rector. A clue to the murderer, 
however, wiis soon obtained ; and, with a baseness that the wicked only 
are capable of, Finley turned evidence against the unhappy young man. 
He was tried and condemned. Ilis sentence sealed the fate of his 
grandmother: slie heard the fatal ncM^s — uttered one loud shriek, fell 
to the ground, and was aroused no more to entire consciousness and 
reason. 


SEPULCIIllES OF ANCIENT ETRURIA.— No. III. 

We m\ist now proceed with our travellers to another and most interesting 
scene — the sepulchres of Etrurian magnates at Castel D’Asso, near Bieda, 
an old town between Vet valla and Viterbo. - They were told that there 
was nothing known in the world like this extraordinary place except 
the Valley of the Kings, “Biban el Melek,” in Egypt, and that it con- 
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sisted of four valleys, all of them full of rock sepulchres. Sir William Gell, 
speaking of this necropolis of Viterbo, which was the ancient Volturana, 
says: — “ By the ancient road, through Forum Cassii, they are fifty-three 
miles from Rome. The face of the rock is cut into a form unlike any- 
thing Grecian or Italian, and produced a most imposing effect; the 
style bears some resemblance to the Egyptian, but it wants one remark- 
able characteristic, that of a very projecting cornice on the summit.** 


Fkikzk in the Grotto del Cardinale. 



Procession of Souls to Judgment, with Good and Evil Genii. 


To explore this curious valley, Mrs. Gray and her party set forth. 
Their road led them over some strangely rugged places, over a mill-race, 
through which they were obliged to be aided by peasants and jioles, 
and their little country carritella fairly lifted over heath, water, moss, 
and moor, until they at last came to “ a steep and most romantic ravine,**^ 
says Mrs. Gray, “ consisting of bold rocks covered with wood, dropping 
down perhaps two hundred feet beneath us, with a wide rapid brook 
in the bottom, and on the cliff directly opposite rose the picturesque and 
massive ruins of a Gotliic castle, very like those of Germany.** Here 
they left the horse and carritella, and began their expedition to the 
‘‘long-desired glen;** and after scrambling for some hundred yards 
through rocks and brushwood, descended into the little sequestered valley. 
“ ‘ Eccola ! ’ exclaimed the guide, ‘ those are tiie graves ! * ‘ Those ! * 

we exclaimed, ‘where?* ‘Just above you, signori, and before you, 
and for a mile along those rocks, they are all the same.* We saw 
nothing, absolutely nothing, but a continued cliff of wooded rocks, and 
we asked with uncontrollable disappointment, ‘ Is this all ? * ** In great 
vexation our friends began their homeward march, but happily “ took 
wit in their anger,** and again turned back, resolved to search for them- 
selves. And it was well they did so ; for the result of a little farther 
walk, and a little deliberate study of tlie scene which lay before tlicm, 
Avas such as we shall describe in Mrs. Gray’s own words. “ When 
our eyes first opened on the sepulchres of Castel D*Asso, we saw — exactly 
what the plate represents — a line of irregular rocks, which gave us the 
idea of having once all been smoothed, with a shaved face towards 
the castle, and of having after Avards been broken and made uneven, either 
by some convulsion of nature or by the mischief and Avantonness of man. 
As Ave sdt and stared at the sort of street which Ave began gradually to 
discover, Ave saw that* doors had been engraved* high up the rocks in 
the Egyptian form ; that is, smaller at the top than at the bottom, and 
Avith a broken and defaced, but perfectly visible rod-cornice above them. 
As Ave gazed still further, A\;e saw that those rock sepulchres had once 
joined one another in a continued series : there Avas, indeed, fully a mile 
of them, thirty of which Ave counted ; and the castle valley is met by another 
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towards its centre, and directly opposite the beautiful old fortress, in which 
wo saw sepulchres in the cliffs on both sides. They were like a street, 
the dwellings of which corresjwnd to each other.” On closer examination 
they found beneath each engraved door, and six or eight feet lower, an 
open one leading into the burial-chamber. Of those which they entered, 
the greater part consisted of a single low chamber, its roof either vaulted 
or flat, hewn out of the rock ; but in some there were two chambers, an 
inner and an outer. Some were large enough to contain many bodies,, 
others so small as to have probably been designed merely for cinerary 
urns, or some such purpose. Most of these caverns had ledges round 
them, in some cases grooved for vases or other ornaments, in others merely 
for sarcophagi, and in some with stones laid across the ledge, on which 
the uncoflined body had been placed, as that of the Lurthia at Caere. 



Tombs, Casti-x D’Asso. 


As our travellers proceeded, the impression made on their minds by 
these antique mausoleums seems to have been increased at every step^ 
Some which they saw were large and perfect in form, deeply hewn, and 
but very little injured. After a time, deep, regular lines of inscription 
were found on the rocks, letters in the oldest Etruscan character, chiselled 
two inches deep in the stone and above a foot in height. 'Diese appeared 
to indicate the age, flame, &c., of the deceased tenant of the tomb to 
which they were alflxed, and some of them ended with the sentence, 
Rest in peace.” 

Huge masses of rock, which had been broken from these sepulchres, 
lay in the valley below; the inscriptions, which were long and large, 
quite visible. IMrs. Gray says, “ Some of tlie inscriptions consist of a 
few words ; others occupy two whole lines ; and where the valley I have 
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mentioned joins the castle glen, the inscriptions have gone round two 
sides of the tomb. The whole scene left upon our minds the impression 
of a sublimity and poverty, rudeness and refinement, simplicity and art, 
wliich I never saw united anywhere else.” 

Brass arms, apparently of a very ancient period, have been found in 
these sepulchres, and also scarabei, in cornelian and other stones, with 
Greek or Etruscan subjects engraved upon them. These tombs liave 
all been rifled, and nothing now remains in them. The very rarest of 
the Italian coins, exceedingly fine vases, and tazze and other interesting 
objects, have been found in abundance in and near Viterbo. 

Leaving this interesting valley of the dead, our party proceeded to 
Ciiiusi, at whicli town their Etruscan explorations were to end, and 
where a vast number of tombs are to be found lying Avidely separated 
fj’oin each other, and on different sides of the towm : the details of five 
only of these tombs are given us. 

Tlie first described — the Grotta dellc Monache” — was a low vaulted 
chamber, hewn in the rock, with an inner chamber of smaller size ; both 
chambers with a broad ledge all round, and tlie two together contaiiiiiig 
sixteen coffins. One of these was a very large Etruscan sarcophagus, 
with the sculptured JJd lying by itself on an upper shelf. The rest 
were all cinerary chests, or urns, many with the ashes remaining in them 
as they w^ere at first found, and most, if not all of them, were of marble 
or alabaster. In several of the oilier tombs w^ere chests of travertine, 
limestone, and coarse clay, as well as marble and alabaster, on nearly 
all of wliich were inscriptions in the Etruscan character ; and on seviiral 
of those in the Grotta delle Monaehe were most beautiful and remarkable 
carvings, the subjects being races and combats, or scenes from the 
Iliad. This tomb contained dead, both buried and burned- -possibly 
many successions of the same family — and all the inscriptions Avere in 
Etruscan ; but there were no paintings or other ornameiits, save the 
sculptured urns. • 

The next tomb consisted of three chambers, each containing only one 
lafge sarcophagus in the old Etruscan style, besides chests generally 
square, and varying in size, all filled Avith ashes, and all sculptured Avith 
more or less of art. They were of travertine, terra-cotta, marble, and 
fetid limestone, a pretty but brittle material ; the Avails wore corniced 
Avitli a pattern in red and blue, beneath Avliieh, and going all round 
the tomb, w'as a frieze of figures, from fourteen to eighteen inches in 
height, on a sand-coating covering the tiifo, on wliicli the subjects have 
been traced wdien it Avas Avet ; these Avere a horse and chariot races, a 
triclinium, leap-frog, wTCstling, players on the double flute and lyre, 
and foot-races. This- tomb is called “ Deposilo dogli Dei this being tlie 
name of the family on whose ground it is ; and the third we have to 
describe is named “ Deposito del Gran Duca,” because it belongs to 
the grand duke. This consists of one loiv vaulted chamber, beautifully 
and regularly built in a round arch of smooth, rectangular, and moderately- 
sized stones, without cement. The door, which w^ quite perfect, con- 
sisting of two stone leaves, closing in the centre, and turning on stone 
hinges, very artificially inserted in the architrave and in the ffixir. The 
vault had a ledge all round, on Avhich lay eight funeral chests of travertine, 
some of considerable size, containing ashes, and Avith lids Avhich have 
Etruscan inscriptions. Some were sculptured Avith the winged genius 
of death, his feet terminating in serpents ; others Avith a Medusa’s head. 
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The “ Deposito dipintt),” or painted vault, is sl vault hollowed out in 
the tufo, the roof arched, and supported by a beam, on each side of 
which are square compartments cut into tlie rock. A ledge runs round 
the wall, above which is the frieze of painted figures representing a 
chariot-racc, pugilists, foot-races, &c. In one part, two men are engaged 
in leaping over two sticks, which are balanced on each other ; in another, 
some are engaged in playing at ascolie — that is, leaping directly on the 
centre of a large vase, the bowl of which is very protuberant, and tlie 
surface of whicli is greased and slippery. One of the performers has 
missed his step, and is falling to the ground ; one man is using dumb- 
bells ; another playing at quoits; others at leap-frog, wrestling, throwing 
a spear, &c. ; indeed, the paintings in this tomb seem to be more varied 
and life-like than those in any otlier. The interest in seeing these cham- 
bers at Chiusi, all filled with their own sarcophagi and urns, insleiid 
of all void and vacant as at T«T*quiina, must be great. 

The tomb of Porsenna is the next we have to notice ; and this is 
the Old}'' Etruscan sepulchre noted in ancient history. l*liny gives Varro’s 
description of this remarkable tomb. It consisted, according to his 
report, of a btisement three hundred feet long and fifty feet higli ; above 
which stood five pyramids, all united at their sunnnils, and capped with 
a cupola of bronze, from wliicli rose four other pyramids ; and above 
thcise, again, another cupola, and five more pyramids ; the whole fabric 
rising to an almost incredible altitude. Each cupola was fringed with 
a row of bells. This is now level with the ground, the labyrinth which 
occupied the basement alone remaining. 

We must now leave the tombs, and 
take a glance at some of the ijiterest- 
ing relics which were to b(i seem in 
the chief museums in the neighbouring 
ton'll of Chiusi. Inscribed vases, tazze 
of unrivalled beauty, bronze and gilt 
speech], foculari, and many other 
objects of interest, exist in these 
museums in very great abundance 
and fine preservation. On one vase tlie 
subject wa^ three limes repeated. 

Eirst, was a man in a helmet and cuirass, with a -wedge-like iK-ard, in the 
old Egyptian style, and two spears in his hand, followeil l^y a leiuiile, 
holding by the arm of a half-naked man, in wliose hand is a drawn sword. 
Then comes the representative of death — a gorgon monster, grinning 
and hideous, his tongue hanging out, his teeth disjdayed, witli tusks 
like a wild boar, crossing each other at the extremities of his mouth, 
and with a pair of wings wdiich open outwards from the breast. Next 
comes a figure of Mercury, with a wedge-like beard and wings, and a 
goose at bis feet ; and then the dog-headed Anubis, the guardian of 
the dead, having a swan, or some such bird, at his feet, and a sparrow 
with expanded wings above his breast. Round the rim of this vase 
twines the serpent belonging to the good genius ; and again in various 
places appears the gorgon mask. 

Black vases, with no other ornament than a figure in a kneeling 
attitude, which forms the lid ; red vase*s, some of which % had holes 
beneath the figure, as if to allow of the heat or vapour from the 
ashes escaping ; urns in tcrni-cotta, consisting of the figure of the head 
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of the deceased, and filled with his ashes, as large as life, and extremely 
well executed, aijd other curiosities, are found in this (the Casuccini) 
museum. 

One of the rooms contains sarcoph^i laid on ledges, as they were 
found in the tombs, some of them being figures of Etruscan lucomones, 
as large, or larger than life, in stone, or terra-cotta, and lying in state 
on their own coffin-lids. Amongst them was one, of which Mrs. Gray 
says, “ I have reserved to the last mentioning the one which pleased and 
astonished us the most. In the midst of all these sarcophagi, upon the 
ground, and in front, by itself, like the presiding genius of the place, 
sat a white-robed figure, of grave and solemn appearance, in a curule 
chair. It made me start, wlien I first saw it, for it looked as if 
alive ; it was the portrait and figure of the deceased. But what in- 
creased my wonder was to perceive that it was a woman — ^the Larthia 
of Chiusi. She sat with queenly dignity in her robes of ceremony 
and in her chair of state ; and the inscription, which told of what 
she had been, was placed beneath her feet, as if, when she entered the 
grave, the things of earth were to her all levelled with the dust. The 
figure was of fetid limestone, in a beautiful style of art. It is the gem 
of Chiusi.” 

A few words concerning the curious relics discovered at a place called 
Sarteano, about six miles from Chiusi, must close our consideration of 
Etrurian sepulchres. Tombs, excavated in the tufo, have here been 
discovered, simple and unpainted, but containing some articles not found 
elsewhere. Amongst these are urns, called “ Canoi)us vases,” because 
they resemble in form the Egyptian vases of tijat name. One of these, 
now in tlie Florence Gallery, is a vase, standing in a curuhi ehaii* of 
wood, covered with a coating of lime to preserve it, and vanished, after 
having been painted of a light yellowish-brown colour. The vase is 
of red clay, with two handles, the top of it representing, in very old 
style, the head of a middle-aged and bearded man, witli marked eyebrows, 
curly hair, and earrings. There is another vase, also 
standing in a curule chair : it is of black earth ; tiie 
lid, also a man’s head, in tlie oldest style. Some of 
these urns have been foiipd placed in chairs of ti'rra- 
cotta, and others, consisting of only tli§ lufad and 
neck; have the eyes and eyebrows painted black, and in 
some of them the whole paiiite(* in colours, so as to 
resemble, as nearly as possible, life. JMany have the 
hair painted, and some of them present the appearance 
of wings. Tliese are, some of them, heads of women ; 
and one of them, in the Florence Gallery, is of a young 
'ivomaii of perfect beauty. 
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UNFREQUENTED PLACES IN BIUTISII INDIA.—No’. III. 

!Massuhpatam was once a very large station, at the time when a Queen’s 
regiment used always to be in cantonment there in addition to the native 
infantry regiments, the detachments of artillery and engineers, and a large 
body of civilians and staff officers ; but the climate was found so fatal to 
Eui opean trooj)s, that it was deemed necessary to remove these entirely from 
the district, the quiet state of the country also not requiring the presence 






MaSSULIPATAM — JuDGK’S IlESinKXOE AND Tongon. 


No one who has not had practical experience can form a just idea of the 
terrific hot land-winds tliat blow at Massidipatain during three months 
in the year, with scarcely an hour’s intermission. To thrust your face 
anil Jiands into an oven ; to stand over a blacksmith’s roaring furnace, 
is the nearest approach I can make to anything like a description. As 
a preventive against this plague, all the houses are ])rovided with anti- 
land-wind remedies, in the shape of tatties, or thick blinds, consisting of a 
light bamboo framework, stuffed or filled up with a most delicious 
aromatic dried grass, called by the Indians, cuscuss. These tatties are 
attached to every window and door in the house facing that direction 
from which the scorching wind blow^s ; and being continually kept damp 
by men wliose special occuimtion is to keep throwing water upon them, 
the result is, that the scorching wind is metamorphosed into a delightfully 
cool breeze — so cool as to be almost unpleasantly cold when too nearly 
approached. Every doorway and window-sill where these tatties are 
placed is literally crammed with goglets (earthen jugs made " perforous) 
of water, bottles of beer, and difterent wines, dressed out in damp 
white chemises ; plates of mangoes and other fruits ; bowls of salad ; 
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mountains of jellies, and large detachments of goodly-smelling creams^ 
all undergoing the process of being iced, or approaching as near to being 
iced as the climate will admit. To be seated with an agreeable book 
worth perusing, out of the way of a draught, with a pleasant light in the 
room, and the red-hot country round about shut out from view, inhaling 
the delicious cool air, as it came, richly scented with the cuscuss, and 
sometimes accompanied by a goodly odour of fruits, &c., pleasant to sniff 
at, was certainly an atonement for past sufferings, when compelled to ex- 
pose oneself to the weiither ; and this is the only pleasant souvenir we have 
of that odious Massulipatam. All the European houses were airily and 
commodiously built, as indeed they well might be, in a climate where 
nine months out of the year there was scarcely air enough to stir a leaf, 
except for a few hours of an evening, when the sea-breeze set in to revive 
the total languor and depression that pervaded man and beast i* as for the 
earth, all means of irrigation, and the very heavy night-dews, were 

barely sofficiemt to keep the crops from being burnt to a cinder. What 
the suffCringsr of the poor European soldiers must have been during the 
period of their being in cantonment here* may be conceived, when we say 
that even the sepoys, inured from their infency to the heat of India, 
used often, to feint away on the parade-ground, when the drill’ had been 
prolonged as late as eight, or half-past eight, a.m. — so intensely hot 
had the sun waxed, even at this early hour of the day. The ehureliyard 
was crowded with gloomy mementos raised to the officers and men of 
Her Majesty’s troops ; and not a few of tlie Company’s servants, both 
civil and military, and ladiea and children, have succumbed to the 
overwltelmiug,. oppressive climate: of this wrotched station. The chaplain 
liad died’ some* months befere our arrival', and none other was ap- 
pointed to succeed ffijn during chit stay; the duties devolving on the 
civil magistrates, and occasionally the fort adjutant officiating as chaplain. 
In the cool of the evening, driving and riding was a pastime and exercise 
much resorttni to; and the band of the twenty-ninth native infantry 
played twice a week — pro, bono puMico — for an hour in the evening. 
This was the only source of amusement. Occasional dinner-parties at 
the messes — evenings at home, amongst the married folks — were epochs 
in Massulipatam life ; but we must confess that, with regard to the 
enjoyment of society, we were better off than most of our neighbours, 
as the friend at whose house we sojourned rarely sat down to table without 
at least half-a-dozen subs and young assistant collectors, to assist Jiim 
in the hot and laborious task of masticating the many good things with 
which his hospitable table was abundantly spread. Mine host’s eldest 
son had only just come out in the army, and was doing duty witli the 
twenty -ninth ; hence they were temporarily his brother-officers, and looked 
upon as such by the father. Nor were the yoimg officers backward in 

acknowledging that old B was a right-down good-hearted fellow, and 

that he gave the best feeds, antrkept better wines, than any man in India. 

The prevailing features of Massulipatam are dust, heat, and prick ly- 
pear hedges. Sierra Leone must be a congenial climate in comparison. 
Yet some few officers were hardy enough — foolhardy would be a more 
appropriate tenn — to go out shooting during the day, when the ther- 
mometer was at 110^ in the shade ! As if the climate was not a sufficient 
evil to contend against in itself. 

Coolness and petty jealousies were of continual occurrence between 
the ladies, both military and civil. Mrs, So-and-so was voted a bore 
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(because she always sa,ijg at parties, and endcjavoiired to make herself 
agi'eeable) by Mrs. Slowcoach, who was just the reverse, being unaccom- 
plished and vixenish. The consequence was, that when the latter gave a 
tea-party, the former was carefully excluded ; and this led to a breach, 
which, from small beginnings, eventually led to open ruj)ture.s ; and then 
those who should have remained neutral, having notliirig better to do, 
and thinking it a capital spree, sided with one party or the other ; and the 
result was, that one-half of the society cut or got cut by the other ; and 
it required no small degree of tact and good judgment to steer clear 
of all offence, and remain on terms with both parties — a tact, however, 
which mine worthy host possessed to a marvellous extent, for he was 
the pink of good-nature and gallantry, and never gave offence, or got 
affronted, in any one single instance, during more than a quarter of a 
century’s rcsideiice in India. 

Sliould any unlucky wayfarer chance to find himself at Massulipatam 
during the month of September, he will then, indeed, see tliat vile canton- 
ment decked out in all its “native horrors.” The heats are at their 
climax, working themselves up into a furnace-like rage at tlie thoughts 
of the approaclung wet weather. Gentlemen (bachelors) may be fo\ind 
at any hour of the day, from sunrise to sunset, stretched at full IcngUi 
on sofas, in extremely primitive costnnies, with the punkah continually 
going, and thirteen palantju in-bearers, two chokeras, and an old tonny- 
catchee, all laboriously occupied : some fetching chatties (of water) ; 
others emptying the same into cut-down, empty barrels, which serve as 
reservoirs ; and all the rest — some with basins, some with teacups, some 
with master’s old straw hats — ladling out the water, and throwing it 
alternately on the cuscuss blinds, which darken every window and door 
in the room. When these are wxdl saturated, and the suffering wight 
fallen asleep, or rather dozed off, under the influence of the artificial 
coolness imparted to the room, tlien the natives themselves revel in tlie 
luxury of sitting, or sprawling on the wet floor, till tlie ominous complaints 
of their master recal them to a sense of their duty, and they discover 
the blinds to be as dry and hot as though they had been a whole week 
exposed to the heat, instead of having IwHiii saturated not a quarter of 
an hour past — such is the scorching influence of the wind. Young men, 
careless of the results, indulge in the pleasant (yet dangerous w^hen too 
long indulged in) pastime of swimming about in ponds of clear and most 
agreeably co(j 1 water, in large cisterns, built, enclosed, and covere<l in 
for the use of the officers of the regiments. •’ 

At length the sun, who has scorched his old face into a blood-red colour, 
sets behind the distant wave, seeming to set the whole sea on fire for 
the few seconds liis la^t rays remain visible ; and as night closes in, a 
faint, little, weakly breeze begins to make its appearance, gradually 
gaining strength as the iiight-dews help to cool the well-roasted ground. 
Put your hand against the outside wall of the house towards the \vt»st, 
and you will draw it away as quickly as though it had come in contact 
with a red-hot iron. The stars appear, and ni^ht is fairly set in : jackals 
and other nocturnal creatures creep out of their Holes and hiding-places ; 
and that stately thing, man, personated by Lieutenant O’Blunderbuss, 
raises himself on his two legs, and begins to meditate on the advantages 
derivable from a few extra etceteras, in addition to his forenoon costume. 
People get dressed, and venture out ; seven o’clock strikes, and dinner 
is announced ; it make^ its appearance on the table ; the invited guests 
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arrive, and so do multitudes of uninvited strangers, in the uncongenial 
sliapes of grasshoppers, cockroaches, beetles, mosquitoes, and innumerable 
moths and loathsome insects, amongst which tlie green bug takes the 
lead. The snowy-white tablecloth, tliat looked so pleasantly enticing 
before the candles were lit, is now barely perceptible from the swarms 
of living creatures that thickly cover it ; the sprucet young lieutenant, 
who has rashly stopped in the act of discussing a plate of soup, for the 
purpose of giving vent to some jeu-de-mot, finds to his horror that the 
savoury odour of the dish before him has been contaminated by the violent 
death of a green bug, emitting such an effluvium as is sufficient to sicken 
him of soup for tiie remainder of his life. The jocose old captain asks 
the youngest officer — who is naturally fresh and unininitiated in the 
mysteries of Oriental life, and comes under the class called griffins — 
whether he may have the pleasure of helping him to a camel’s hoof! The 
captain learnt French wlien he was a Ixiy at school, and this has been 
a standing joke with him ever since he entered into the army. Anything 
good he says is comme il faut; and from his peculiar pronunciation, 

“ cam il foot,” hence the frightful jeu-de-mot that he is nightly guilty of at 
the mess-table. The young officer is gazing in open-mouthed astonishment 
at the captain’s brilliancy, till he catches the idea, or perhaps rather 
toiler catches a beetle, or a juvenile cockroach, and rushes from the 
table the picture of agonized despair. Hundreds of tiny insects meet 
a premature death in the salt-cellars ; thousands get drowned in the soup; 
hundreds of thousands perish whilst exploring the regions within the 
limits of the curry dishes ; and aristocratic beetles, like a nobleman of 
yore, choose for themselves wine-glasses and tumblers teeming with 
ale, sherry, claret, and even champagne ; in which, to them, unfathomable 
baths they struggle, till, overcome by the fumes of liquor, they drown, 
in vain are glasses carefully covered ; in vain docs the huge punkah 
send forth a little hurricane of wind; in vain do chokeras stand witli 
viceroys to fan away the insurgents ; in they come, in countless myriads ; 
now a loathsome green bug in the soup ; now a huge grasshopper perched 
on your head ; now your eye nearly blinded by a beetle coming in sharp 
contact with it ; then the lights nearly extinguished by apparently invul- 
nerable moths, tliat have tlown against the wicks full a dozen times. 
In addition to all this, a legion of bats keep whizzing about the room, 
flying so low sometimes that you are in momentary expectation of one 
settling on your ear, or getting entangled with ycuir Jiair. If you had 
any ^ippetite when you sat down, it luis now thoroughly vanished : you 
rise from tlie table, and arc glad to get out into the air, and sit in the 
open verandah, under the canopy of heaven, breathing wliat air there is 
with all the eagerness of a stifling man. Here you have a little respite 
from your troubles; tea is handed round by the servants; the milk has 
turned sour from excessive heat, and the water tastes smoky : nothing 
remains but cold brandy aiid^water; and having sipped this, you retire 
for the night, get your nightclothes on, and, armed with a towel, you 
rush headlong into bed, tucking in the thin gauze curtains with all ])ossiblo 
expedition ; and, chuckling satisfactorily to think that you have done 
the mosquitoes, compose yourself to sleep. You arc just dozing off 
comfortably when the awfully familiar buzz of a solitary mosquito grates 
upon your still half-awake ear. You listen, till you hear it approacli 
nearer and nearer ; the certain expectation of a sting puts sleep to flight : 
finally you feel the sharp incision in your forehead ; your hand, which 
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you have* kept prepared, aliglits with a tremendous slap, making s^parks 
dy before your eyes on tlie spot indicated ; and while smarting under 
the blow, your wrath is raised to its utmost pitch by hearing the villanous 
insect securely buzzing in some other part of the bed. This is too much 
even for a philosopher to jjut up with: you sit up in bed with the 
determination of a desperate man to revenge yourself on tlie base 
murderer of sleep. Twisting the towel together, you wave it round 
your head with all the energy of a shipwrecked mariner waving a signal of 
distress, and, carried away by your feelings, never observe that you have 
knocked the mosquito-curtains loose. You stop for breath, and instantly 
are beset by a whole legion, who liave entered by the apertures in the 
curtains. The best thing to do is to evacuate the field, and walk about* 
like a troubled spirit till three or four o’clock in the morning; the 
mosquitoes get sleepy about that time, and are thickly clustered against 
bed curtains. So, carefully throwing these over the bed, you throw 
your sliatterod form upon the counterpane, and there sleep for a couple 
of horns or so, till day breaks, and a fresh plague, in the sha])e of flies, 
bursts the happy bands of temporary oblivion. 

Such is IMassulipatam, and such the sufterings of those luckless wights, 
whose avocations fix tliem there through a period of years of a longer 
or shorter term. 

The manufactures of Massulipatam consist of that species of common 
cloth, which is a staple commodity of commerce all over India, Siam, 
China, and Kuropeaii and Asiatic Turkey, and is known in the markets ns 
madapolam. It is also famous for the manufacture of tliin paiiited 
coverlids for beds, which are called in India palampores ; they serve to 
protect the slieets from accumulating dust, and are a pleasant covering in 
hot weather, being extremely light and cool. Costly stones are sometimes 
found in the iieiglibourhood of Massulipatam ; emeralds and rubies have 
been picked up in the beds of the rivers, when tlie water Jias ebbed so low 
as to admit of men andehildren wading about the waters, then often haidly 
ankle deep. Trichiiiopoly jewelhas annually visit the neighbourhood of 
Kajalimundry for the purpose of picking up or j)urchasing stones, aiid 
iVIassulipaUim was generally included in their range ol‘ (drenit ; tliese 
rogues managing mostly to glean something nice fiom the disposal of their 
wares, foisting trash and rubbish upon the uuinitiaied in lieu of the far- 
famed Trichiiiopoly rosechaiii. 

Almost every town or large caiitomnenl. in India has its convalescent 
bills, or rural retreat, or seaside village, to which, in sickness, or during 
the great heats, or on pleasure ])arties, the Euroi)t‘ans retire for a week, a 
fortnight, or may be a month. The Hastings, or Kyde, of IMassuliiiatam 
was a place rtqoieing in the euplioiiioiis name of Tavishaiioiidy. 

An old Madras civilian, of ratlier an eccentric turn, had taken it into- 
his mind to fix upon this secluded, and at least, hut retreat (tlioiigli, 
certainly, in comparison to ]Ma.ssulipataiii it was a perfect Taradise), to 
jiass the remainder of his days in retirement, lie had built a small 
yet elegant house, which he had furnished with every regard to taste 
and even luxury, and amongst other things possessed lliat magnet to the 
younger portion of the Massulipatamites, a billiard-table. 11 is liouse was 
situated about half a mile from the seashore ; and not ten yards from the 
seashore were the remains of wdiat once had been a very comfortable little 
bungalow ; its space was limited, consisting of only a large room, wdiich 
served as a sitting and dining room during the day, and could at night 
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accommodate one or two bachelors, who did not object to sleeping on 
couches. Besides this universally-iiseful aimrtment there were two or three 
small room.«, which served as ladies’ dressing-rooms, and even, on a pinch, 
as slcc‘ping apartments ; though at the iMiriod of our visit to Tavishapondy 
the bungalow was in such a ruinous condition that it was barely safe to 
tnist one’s life under the tottering roofs of the smaller chambers. There 
were some shady trees growing in the neighbourhood; and the method 
adopted by invalids, and other refugees from the overpowering heat and 
dust of Massulipatam, wfis to have tlieir large and commodious tents 
pitched at a convenient distance from the bungalow, and these, though too 
much exposed to heat during the sultry hours of the day, served as very 
agreeable dormitories ; and the one large room in the bungalow Avas used 
during the day as a “ sal de rhinion^'* the smaller apartments serving as 
lumber and store rooms. By these means three or four families could at 
a time avail themselves of the benefits ansing from a seaside trip ; and 
many young bachelors as chose to provide themselves with tents and 
sleeping materials were always welcome — the more the merrier — provided 
perfect goodwill and unanimity reigned. 

A stroll along the pleasant sea.side at early dawn, occasionally a ])lungc 
into the ever-troubled waters of the sea, or the healthful recreation of 
exercise on horseback, made the hour of breakfast always v'el<u)nie. 
Ladies and small children collected shells; elderly gentlemen, walking- 
stick in one hand, and leading the eldest of a hopeful progeny by the other, 
held forth on the beauties of nature and the glories of the rising sun ; 
larks carolled high in the air ; curlew and sandpipers gave occupation and 
amusement to sportsmen; and the balmy breatli of the early breeze, as it 
swept across the cool-looking ocean, came thickly impregnated Avitli tliat 
peculiar and refreshing scent, only to be met with at seasidcj retreats. 
Every one met at the breakfast table : tlic healthy full of animat ion and 
spirits ; the invalid full of hope and faith in what the change of air would 
do; children, too full of rolicsome fun to be restrained Avithin tin; bounds 
of decorum. Speedily Avas the social meal discussed, and then all separated 
to meet again at dinner-time ; some to read, others to write ; ladies had 
needlework, children lessons, and some few betook themselves to the 
billiard-table at old W ’s. 

Tlie evenings passed merrily enough, tea and the ncAVs of the day ; 
candles, and a round game at cards ; music and a light supper ; something 
hot just to keep out the damp air of the night, and then “ to your tents,” 
Avas the signal for bed and repose. An occasional snake Avould sometimes 
interrupt our hilarity ; but then this Avas a matter of course in a land Avlicre 
such things might be an every-day occurrence." 

Within the last few years the old bungalow fell in, nearly smothering an , 
old toiiicatchee,* who#AA'as sAveeping out the room. On its site a new and 
A’ cry commodious coQvalesec?fit house has been erected ; so that the whole 
of Massulipatam — I mean the English population — which now barely 
amounts to twenty individuals — ^might emigrate to Tavishapondy, leaving 
the many plagues of insects and uncongenial heat to revenge themselyes on 
tlie lucklessi natives. 

Before bringing oUr sojourn to a close I must take a brief review of the 
fortress and its inhabitants. The fort itself is a good specimen of strength 
and ingenuity; so are most of the houses built Avithin its Avails. The 
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commandant occupied a large and coolly situated building ; tlie fort- 
adjutant did penance in a veritable oven of a house. Besides these two 
gentlemen and their families there were a couple of Portuguese i^riests, a few 
sliopkeepers, some retired sea-captains, carpenters, blacksmiths, jewellers, 
and masons ; a bazaar, a market-place, some heavy cumbrous guns, a few 
old pensioners, a few ditto invalids, a flag-statf, and a colour-sergeant; 
two squeaking fifes, and an abominable drum, which executed “ Mail) rook,” 
with variations, every morning at gun-fire (that is, five o’clock a.m.), and 
played a lamentable march every evening at eight r.M., when another 
gun fired, and tlie fort gates were closed for the night, and the portcullis 
drawn. 

The poor fort-adjutant has long since been gathered to his fathers, and so 
has the poor old brigadier, and we believe both his sons ; but whoever may 
be stationed in their places now must tacitly admit, should they ever cijunce 

cast their eyes over tliese pages, that in describing, in our humble way, 
the horrors of Massulipatam, we have, if anything, understated them. 


OUR NATIVE SONGSl'ERS. 

THE SWALLOW TRIBE.— No. III. 

It is not only wliile they remain in the nest that young swallows arc 
constant objects of the solicitude of their parents. Much pains is taken in 
teaching them to fly, and to capture their insect j)rey. For several days 
succ(;ssively the young birds are condiicterl up the shaft of the chimney 
to its summit, and there they sit, surveying the world around them, while 
their ])arents procure and bring them food. Their next stej) in jU'ogress 
is to take a short flight to some leafless bough of a tree, and sitting there 
in rows they receive their meal from tlie ohler birds. Soon, how(ivcr, 
they learn to trust their strong wijigs, and to wheel about in those 
graceful circles eonnnoii to tlie tribe. Even now, however, they cannot 
always secure the insects, but the parent swallows dasli into the winged 
circles, and bring away tlie flies, or gnats, and convey them to the mouths 
of their young charge. 

The Martin* {Hirando urbic(t), which comes to us a few days after 
the swallow, has also a low, guttural, and pleasing song. Trusting its 
nest, with all its precious charge, immediately under our very eav(\s, and in 
the corners of our windows, we may often hear the gentle notes of the 
bird, and watch the process by which the mud chamber is gradually 
sfliaped in A a comfortable and sheltered dwelling-place, destined, ])ro- 
bably, for rearing a great Jiuniber of young marlins in tlie course of 
' successive summers. 

I'he Sand-martin j* (Hirundo riparid) demands but a short notice, 

* The Marlin is about five inches and a quarter in length. Upper parts 
glossy blue-black ; rump, chin, and whole under parts pure white ; beak 
black ; feet clothed with grey down. 

t The band-martin is four inches and three-quarters in length. Upper 
parts dark brown ; under parts white j a band of brown crosses the breast ; 
beak and feet dark brown. 
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for it cannot be said to sing, though it utters some low notes which arc 
rather sweet. It has an ingenious mode of making itself and its family 
very comfortable, and dwells with many others of its species in little 
colonies, all of them helping to mine their way into cliffs and sandbanks, 
and placing the nest in these excavations. The sharp, hard bill seems 
admirably adapted for a mining instrument, and our bird uses it skilfully, 
as he hangs on witli his strong claw's, gradually rounding the aperture, till 
it is exactly suited for the nest ; working on from the circumference, 
and yet shaping it as well as if he had mathematical instruments to 
guide his progress. This hollow burrow reaches horizontally to a depth 
of about two feet ; and at the very extremity is placed tJie nest of grass, 
made cosy and snug by a w^arm lining of feathers. The eggs, like those of 
the house-martin, are white. 

Every one knows lliat wonderful bird the Swift* (^Cijpsclus apus^'y 
but, alas I he is no singer, only uttering a loud scream as he darts past us. 
Hence in rural districts lie is named “squeaker.” lie is, indeed, tlie 
bird of the air, for he never alights on the ground ; for so long are his 
wings, and so short his feet,t that he finds it impossible to rise from 
an even surface, and eaiinot walk, but only crawl over the earth. But 
his feet are not intended for walking, but for clinging ; and the bird 
well knows how to use them for this purpose, and hangs by sharp-hooked 
claws to the perpendicular face of walls and houses. W(41 is this bird 
called the Swift, for the eye can hardly follow his rapid motion. In 
Palestine it is termed Hadji, or l^ilgrim ; and being the largest and tlie 
most conspicuous of the swallow tribe in that land, it is the type of 
the heraldic martlet, originally applied in the science of blazon, as the 
especial distinction of a pilgrim crustider, which was, doubtless, borrowed 
from Oriental nations. This is probably the bird alluded to by tlie 
Psalmist, when, longing for the communion of worship in tlie sanctuary 
of Israel, he exclaimed, “ Yea, the sparrow hath found an house, and 
tlie swallow a nest for herself, wliere she may lay her young ; even thine 
altars, O Lord of Hosts, my King, and my God.” 

The Swift lives on the wing ; cals, drinks, and collects materials for 
its nest on the wdng, never resting except during darkness, and wlieri 
the family duties deinaiid a patient silting. Its nest is made in holes 
in steeples, or under the eaves of the old liouse, or church, or turret, 
and two eggs, white as ivory, are deposited in it. In Franco the bird 
is termed Mavtinet de Muraille^ and in Paris aiid some oilier places it 
is called Le Juif, 

Our jef-black bird seems to pass a busy life here, and directly lie 
arrives may be seen preparing for the nest. All the time of his short 
stay lie is incessantly occiqiied in catching his pre}!" ; and after rushing 
distractedly through the air tor about fourteen or fifteen weeks, goes ofi* 
again to other climates. ^ 

The usual time of the arrival of this bird is early in May, and by 
the middle of August it is gone, though now and then some straggler 
is left a little longer. The sw^allows are all widely distributed, being 
found, apparently like the insect tribe on which they feed, in almost 
every, part of the world. 

* The Swift is seven inches in length. Whole plumage brownish-black, 
except a small patch of dull white on the chin ; beak and feet black. 

t Tlie specific name of this bird, aptis, means “ footless.” 
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THE BLACK SEA.— No. I. 



Fishing Station. 


The subjoined narrative of a boat excursion, made in 1846, along, part 
of the northern coast of the Black Sea, is translated from the French 
of M. Xavier Hommaire. Now that the eyes of all are anxiously turned 
towards the East, it will be read with interest. 

Leaving Point Faranaky, on the European shore, to the left, and 
passing the last castellated fort of Kidenderch, which commands both 
the Bosphorus and the Black Sea, we encountered a series of massive 
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trachyte rocks, tfie irregular piling of which presented the strangest 
forms. Breakers, incessantly surging in these dangerous waters, abruptly 
line with their dazzling foam the black and rugged coast. Not without 
reason was this sea named Pontus Axenos (inhospitable sea) by the ancient 
Greek colonists, who settled on its borders from the time of the fabulous 
Argonauts. This ill-omened reputation has descended for centuries ; 
and, in spite of Ihe advance of navigation, to the present day the Black 
Sea is much dreaded by the sailors who frequent it. 

In contrast with the enchantments of the Golden Horn and the 
Bosphorus, which we had just quitted, its aspect was all the more 
chilling. The whole coast, cut into various fantastic shapes, is void 
both of culture and habitation. No living creatures are to be seen 
but curlews and other sea-birds, whicli build their nests in the clids, 
and incessantly sweep in flocks, with a kind of (Uisperate rapidity, the 
surface of the sea, mingling their piercing and plaintive cry with its 
deep roar. 

Tlie masses of trachyte, how'cver, open occasionally, and reveal little 
valleys, the peaceable and verdant aspect of which, like pictures set in 
sombre frames, contrasts happily with the general aridity and gloominess. 

It was in orie of the little bays formed by the opening of a valley that 
we made our first halt. Our vessel having been drawn on shore (an 
indispensable operation where it is impossible to cast anchor), we set 
off in search of geological specimens and sul)Jccts for sketching. One 
of the latter was adn\irably supplied by the general view of the sea, 
the outline of the coast, the fortress of Kidendercli and the tower of 
Paranaky (lighthouse), the white rays from which were distinctly visible 
on the distant rose-coloured horizon. The sound of a horn gave warning 
— first of preparation for departure, and then of the moment of embark- 
ation. 

The first bay of any importance which presents itself is that of Voiis- 
souniah, where are collected some fishermeifs huts. Further on, we 
passed in front of the Valley of Spartireh, fortified and almost entirely 
formed by a wall of volcanic rocks ; having rounded which, we entered 
the Bay of Kilia, where, in case of bad weather, shelter may be found 
by the little coasting vessels, which nearly all the year round pass to 
and fro, giving the shore as wide a berth as possible. 

The sun was rapidly declining when, having landed on this side of 
the cape, which proudly bears the little fort of Kilia, our crew busied 
themselves about the important question of encamping. As ardent as 
heroes who set foot on a conquered soil, miglit surprised us hammering 
at all the rooks on the coast, whikt any ieonipanion was sketching and 
colouring their structure and composition. 

A multitude of slender poles, each terminated in a knob, and arranged 
in order on the summit of the walls of the fort, originated the strangest 
conjectures. Our imagination went so far as to take them for pikes 
bearing human heads ; and this inter[)retation would have given a v(;ry 
dramatic colour to the first impressions of our voyage, in keeping with 
the manners of the country and the character of tlie place : but the 
romance of our conjecture was agreeably disjjelled when we found that 
the object of our curiosity was neither more nor less than a row of gun 
ramrods. 

The first night, like the majority of those which followed it, was 
passed in the open air. Our cloaks, ’some pieces of carpet, and other 
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coverings were tlirown on the sand of the seashore, and we fell asleep 
to the sound of the waves. 

The imposing report of a cannon — top, as the Turkish language so 
well expresses it — proceeding from the summit of the rock wliich sheltered 
us effectually, awoke us before daybreak.^ With the sun soon shone 
out, in perfect clearness of detail, the grand spectacle that we had 
barely imagined the evening before in the glimmer of the setting sun. 

The Bay of Kilia, which was to be our head-quarters for five or 
six days, is quite open to the north winds, and offers little or no security 
during a great part of the year. An indifferent pier, one hundred and 
sixty yards long, in a half-ruinous condition, joined to a little fort 
built of different-coloured trachyte, give it a certain importance in the 
eyes of a few hundred fishermen and sellers of charcoal, who at stated 
periods frequent this poverty-stricken coast ; but it is a wretched station 
for any one who is obliged to take refuge there. 

Our party was comj)osed of the captain, three sailors, and a youth, 
who acted as cook and general servant, M. Jules Laurens, attached to 
tlie expedition as artist, and myself. 

A simple fishing-boat (caique), undecked, loaded with scientific in- 
struments and provisions, was to take us as far as Varna, and perhaps to 
Galalz, in spite of tlio numerous obstacles which it appeared must stand 
in the way of this insiillicient method of transport. One of the most 
serious of these was the having to struggle continually, with all-insuHicient 
means, against a sea liable to variations of every kind — a sea which, 
owing to the ])revalence of reefs and shallows, is destitute of a single 
good liarbour for almost the whole of its circumforenee. Tint the desire 
of never missing the sight of a single point of the coast, and, in case 
of need, of being able to touch, Jiad compelled me to choose a vessel 
which could shave along the base of the cliffs, penetrate into the creeks 
like a sea-swallow, and permit me to land without mucJi trouble, 
whenever tlie nature of my researches required it. 

Ihit this mode of travelling possesses on the whole an extreme charm, 
in spite, or rather because, of tiie danger attending it. The attention 
being incessantly excited, the least incident is important. The movement 
of tlie clouds, the freshening of tlie wind, the unfurling of a sail, the 
eoimtenaiiees of the boatmen, more or less anxious, the scream of a 
curlew — ev(*rything is a presage and a warning. Then one is so perfectly 
insulated from the worhi in tlie face of this surprising sea and tliis line 
of coast, incessantly repeating its promontories, precipices, moving sand- 
hills and fractured rocks, that a feeling of pride mixes up with the 
thousand impressions caused by a situation so singular. Creation itself 
seems to initiate you into its most secret mysteries. These crags, huddled 
together in quaint attitudes; these breakers, wiiitc with foam; these 
remains of shells ground to sand ; the whole of nature thus in disorder, 
b(*com(‘s, as it were, especially to the geologist, an ojien book, in which 
he reads as he runs the whole history of our planet. With respect to art, 
as with science, such a voyage cannot fail to be fruitful in holy inspirations. 
All tlie powers of the imagination are aw'akened — all the instincts excited 
■ — by this succession of effects and contrasts, which are tierpctually being 
reproduced, and 'which engage the mind in boundless contemplation. 
Soinetimcs there mixes with this mental enchantment a j>liysical rest- 

* It then tlw Ramazan, the gi-cat Mohiinmiedau fast. 
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lessness. Such calms, such harmonies, such munnuriugs may soon be 
succeeded by bowlings of the blast, so that we can only with reason 
reckon on the present moment ; and this looking out for danger keeps 
the mind on a continual stretch.* 

Daring the night we kept up a great fire, and each in his turn mounted 
guard for an hour or . two — a necessary precaution in a place so entirely 
cut off from the civilized world. 

A long walk next morning, undertaken with all the instruments of 
exploration and work — that is to say, with a whole arsenal of arms 
both for hunting and defence, scientific instruments and implements 
of art — procured for us the good fortune of meeting, near Voussoniah, a 
party of fifty Hulgarians and Greeks, employed in casting their nets 
and bestowing all the requisite gravity and inward contemplation on 
their important occupation. Our appearance excited their curiosity in 
a great degree : their attention became even so distracted that tliey 
suffered here and there some small fish to escape, happy enough to 
regain the bottom of the sea. 

TJiis scene, eminently picturesque, became, when the nets were stowed 
away, one of the most noisy animation. The greater part of them 
then went on board a fishing-canoe, carved with Byzantine ornaments, 
brilliantly painted with different colours. -A dozen stout rowers gave 
it so rapid an impulse that in the twinkling of an eye it disappeared 
behind the nearest ridge of rocks. Such is the life led by these men, 
laboriously ransacking the sea, in the employment of the contractors 
for the fishery. AYherever fish are to bo found, and a few strong arms 
in the neighbouring strand to aid them in hauling their nets, the pic- 
turesque scene which we had witnessed is repeated in spring and autumn. 
They are, almost without exception, Bulgarians — a population at once 
maritime and agricultural, very closely resembling, in race and costume, 
the Bretons of France — and enjoy a monopoly of all the fisheries in the 
Bosphorus and the adjacent parts of the Black Sea. Their elegant barks 
appeared on stated days and hours, shooting along with extraordinary 
rapidity through the waters of the Gulf of Buyuk Dereh, which appears 
to be their head-quarters, and sustaining the test of comparison even 
with the famous caiques of Constantinople. The most important object 
of their fishery is a delicious kind of small thunny, called palamede. 
They are Bulgarians, also, who own the singular fisheries which form 
such admirable subjects for the artist’s sketch-book. They are found 
throughout the Bosphorus, from Bechiktuscli and Scutari to the light- 
Jiouses of Kurojie and Asia. They might be called dog-kennels, but 
rickety and w*orm-eaten with antiquity, and are suspended by means 
of cords, pegs, and tatters to the top of an indescribable framework 
of props (page 409). There on high, petrified in motionless and uninter- 
rupted silence, in company with some old pots of mignonette (wliere 
will not the love of flowers' find a home !), a man with the appearance of 
a wild beast or savage leans over the sea, at the bottom of which he watches 
the passage of its smallest inhabitants, and the capricious variations of the 
current. At, a certain distance is arninged, in the form of a square, 
a system of nets, which, at the least signal from the watcher, fall on 
the entire shoal of fish. A contrivance yet more primitive than these 
airy cells, if not so picturesque, was that of simple posts, which we 
encountered some time before in the channel of the Bosphorus, rising 
about fifteen feet above the surface of tlie water. Half-way up 
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perched, crouching (one cannot see how), something having the human 
form, and which is found to be a Bulgarian. For a long time I watched 
them without being able to make them out, either pole or its tenant ; 
and often have I seen them in tlie morning, and observed them again 
in the evening, not having undergone the least change of posture. 



Tost for watching a I’lsii. 


On returning to oiir encampment, the commandant of the fort, to 
whom we paid a visit, gave us a very different report of the fishermen 
of the morning, whom he described as an assemblage of all the vagabonds 
of the neighbourhood. Convinced even that the fact of their having 
lallen in with us must have inspired them witli the project of coming 
to i)rowl by night round our camp, he wished us to accept some of the 
men in his garrison as a guard. 

In the course of another w’alk along the seashore, we discovered an 
opening left through the sand-hills to the marshy valleys which extend 
behind them. We ascended a little winding stream, the course of which, 
scarcely perceptible, is covered by a thicket of alders, peopled by mag- 
nificent hoopoes. From one of its banks rose, in regular succession, waves 
of fine and excessively brilliant sand, considered holy by the Greeks who 
dwell in the vicinity, who lay themselves in if nearly naked, and remain 
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for whole houris exposed to the burning* heat of the sun, under the con- 
viction that such a penance is a certain cure for the serious fevers of 
the country. 

TJie houses of Kilia — liuilt in rows, and with a western aspect, on 
the slope facing the sea — present the same miserable appearance, and 
are constructed on the same model witli all those that we find, whether 
in tlie towns or villages of the coast, as far as Ttussia. They are composed 
of a ground-floor, or at most a basement of unhewn, wJiitewashed stone, 
a single story of wood, covered with a sloping tiled roof. Nothing 
was to be seen here of the famous kiosques,” the ‘‘ terraced roofs,” 
the “ waving palms,” which figure so prominently in poetical d(;scripti<)iis 
of Oriental scenery. The East is hero painted vividly only in the 
costume of the inliahitants — in the ]>oint of a small, heavy, massive 
minaret, recalling too clearly the idea of a candle in its stand, cappeil by 
its extinguisher ; in two or three windmills of a local construction; aiul, 
stuck like poles about the country, several of those brick obelisks, now 
dilapidated and unserviceable, which supplied, with equal ingenuity and 
simplicity, in the hydraulic system of the Arabs, the place occupied by 
the gigantic and expensive aqueducts of the West. 

Since the traveller can observe the every-day life of Orientals scarcely 
anywhere else than at * the coffee-house, I paid frequent visits to the 
modest but not uninteresting one at Kilia. Nothing with whieli are 
conversant at home can give any idea of the calm dignity whi(‘h prevailed 
throughout this establishment. What a contrast between tliis rude r/ave^ 
embellislied, however, by art and the fine taste of its liuinblest utensils, 
where a dozen half-savage fishermen and sokiiers enjoyed tlicir low 
chat, interrupted from time to time by the gurgling of their narghillas — 
and our civilized inns, not to say provincial coffee-houses, wheni peasants, 
sitting at table over their wine, brawl and bellow now politics, now 
songs ! 


ItUTNS AND MOUNDS IN NORTH: AMERICA. 

It is now more than three centuries ago since the Spaniards landed 
upon the siiores of Central America, after having restricted theiiisehes 
to the West India islands for twenty-five years. The eivili/atioii of 
the natives of these uncoiiquered rc^gioiis astonished them by its contrast 
with the barbarism of the Scivages they had just quitted. llei’e they 
found pojmlous nations, ])owerful kings, laws, arts and manufiietures, 
and cities, which at first sight appeared to rival those of their native 
country. Still, neither the Mexieuns nor the neighbouring nations knew 
the use of iron ; they had no animals trained to assist human lab(3ur ; 
picture-writing was their only mode of transmitting history to future 
ages ; barter, and the use of the beans of the cocoa were their Jiiodes 
of commercial interchange ; the want of roads rendered communication 
extremely difficult; and their religion was a murky and sanguinary 
superstition. 

The city of Mexico was described in glowing terms by the invaders. 
The teocalli, or house of God, was a pyramidal temple a hundred and 
twenty-one feet in perpendicular height. On its top stood a sacrificial 
stone and statues of the gofls, amongst which were colossal ones of the 
sun and moon, covered with golden plates. Tlie city wius said to contain 
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eij[^ht temples, nearly equal to this, and two thousand of smaller size. 
The palaces of the king, and the mansions of the men of rank, were 
of vast dimensions and splendid construction. 

Fifty years after the sword of the Spaniard first gleamed in Yucatan, 
the vast region of Central America wa.s his own. The kings, the religion, 
the cities, the native inhabitants, were swe*pt away, and the scanty survivors 
were reduced to servitude. 

Jji his journey through Honduras, Guatemala Chiapas, Tabasco, and 
Yucatan, Stephens — the American tr.iveller — found forty-four ruined cities, 
liidden in forests, and often unknown to those at whose doors tlwy almost 
Avere. These ruins appear to be solely tliose of temples or palaces, for 
none Jiave been found which can be regarded as those of ordinary dwelling- 
places. 

The ruins of Copaii extend for about two miles along the bank of 
a riv(*r of the same name in Honduras. There are no palaces here ; 
but a wall, six hundred and twenty-four feet in length, and from sixty to 
ninety feet higli, stretches along the river, and forms one side of an 
enclosure, whose other three boundaries consist of pyramidal structures 
and terra(!ed walls. Flights of steps conduct to this uall from the river, 
and similar flights arc found on its interior side, which lead down into 
tlie enclosure. Sculptures, representing skulls — monkeys’ skulls it is 
supposed— a colossal ape or baboon, and human heads, were found. Indeed, 
the remains of sculpture are described as innumerable. Traces of colour 
are apparent, so that these monuments of past ages were once painted. 

Stone columns, from eleven to thirteen feet in height, and from three 
to four feet in width, characterize tlic ruins of Copan. Upon one face 
of these, a Inuuaii figure is sculptured in relief, with the hands upon 
th(i breast. All are ri<^lily clad, and the clumsily-formed feet are usually 
covtTcd Avith a sort of buskin.- The head-dresses are very fantastic. 

Colonel Galindo, who ex])lored those ruins some years ago, opened 
a sepulchral A^ault, in Avhich ho. found numbers of earthenware vessels 
tilled with liuiiian bones. On the floor of this vault Avere scattered stone 
knives, shells, stalactites, and an exquisitely-carved death’s head, of small 
size. Figlit stone idols — for such the columns above described are thought 
to be- -Avith an altar before each of them, and situated from fifty to 
tAvo luuidred feet apart, stand at some distance from the enclosure Avhich 
hfis already been meiitiom^d. Some of the countenances are ridiculously 
horrible, others are more truly terrific, and one or tAVo are agreeable to 
look at. Only one of the ruined cities exhibits monuments resembling 
those at Copan. 

The ruins of Chielion, in Yucatan, must be briefly glanced at. The 
remaining structures are disjiei’sed over an area Avliich is about two 
miles in circumference. The finest edifice is called the House of the 
Nniis, ill which brill iant-hued paintings are still visible. ‘‘ Tlie Writing 
in the Dark,” as it is termed by the Indians, is a plain edifice facing 
the east, Avith a liroad staircase in its front, Avhich conducts to a flat 
roof ; oil the opposite side a solid, inexplicable piece of masonry projects 
from the A^all — it measures forty-four feet by thirty-four feet. The 
caracol, or Avinding staircase, is a circular building, Avith a conically- 
shaped roof. Two parallel walls, each tAvo hundred and seventy-four 
feet long and thirty feet thick, with a massive stone ring, four feet 
in diameter and tAventy feet from the ground, in the centre of each of 
them, are thought to have been used in the celebration of public games. 
The walls are a hundred and twenty feet apart,* and the rings are opposite 
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to one another. Other edifices are contiguous ; and in some very interesting 
paintings are found, which afford us a glance at the every-day life of by- 
gone ages. Reddish brown is the colour invariably employed to depict 
flesh ; and females are represented as of a rather lighter hue than males. 

The Casas Arradas, or Closed Houses, found in some of the ruins, 
are buildings which appear to have been blocked up with stone and 
mortar before the roof was closed in ; ' but why such an extraordinary 
course was adopted, is an enigma which defies solution. 

Ponds and wells have been discovered in tlie neighbourhood of ruined 
cities. A pond which was explored in 1836 was found to be paved 
with layers of stones, and to contain four wells. Subterranean chambers, 
a few yards in diameter, and lined with cement, are found within these 
cities. They are supposed to have been storing-places for Indian corn. 
TJie impression of a red Iiand, apparently made by pressing a living 
hand stained with jiaint upon the walls of the edifice wliere it is found, 
is a symbol which is met with in almost every city. It is curious that 
the same sign is continually seen on skins purchased from native hunters, 
and it is said that this figure denotes supplication to the great spirit 
amongst the North American Indians, who employ it in their picture- 
writing to symbolize strength or mastery. 

From JMexico to the state of Wisconsin traces of long-vaiiished civiliza- 
tion are met with. In the southern part of this region, tc'iraced structures 
of a pyramidal form are the most common ; but further to the north, 
in the territory of the Ohio and its tributaries, the conical-shaped mound 
is often met with, as are also enclosures embanked in by earth and stone. 
Ohio alone is computed to contain ten thousand mounds, and from a 
thon.^and to fifteen hundred embankments. Some of the mounds are of 
vast dimensions ; but they usually vary from six to thirty feet in perpen- 
dicular altitude, and from forty to a hundred feet in diameter, at the base. 

These works have been classified as enclosures for defence; sacred 
enclosures ; mounds of sacrifice ; sepulchral mounds, and so on, as 
their characteristics appeared to indicate. 

IMounds of a very peculiar character are found in the north and north- 
western portion of the region in which these antiquities are scattered. 
These are earthworks, often of gigantic size, in the form of reptiles, birds, 
beasts, and men. Some have been opened, and discovered to contain 
human remains ; and even now some Indian tribes use them as burial- 
places. Mounds are found also in the Oregon territory and in California. 

And now comes the unanswerable question, “ Who were tlic framers 
of these mounds? who embanked these enclosures? who built these 
cities?” Their resemblance to the description of Mexico given by the 
Spanisli invaders is too obvious to escape notice. But tlieir utter 
abandonment ; the disregard evinced towards them by the natives ; the 
dearth of traditional histofy, are perplexing difficulties. That they are 
the remains of a vanished civilization is almost all that we have to tell 
of them ; but how that civilization became extinct — whether by war, 
or through other causes — is a problem which we cannot solve. These 
melancholy monuments stand before us an example of what even our 
own busy cities would become should Christianity ever ebb from our 
shores ; for, though the ruins which we have described may not ow'o 
their fall to this cause, it would be easy to adduce instances in support 
of the truth that Christianity and civilization are inseparable companions, 
and tint the latter sooner or later takes her departure from those countries 
in which the former does not dwell as an honoured guest. 
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SWAK AVATEH. 

A STORY OF SWEDKN. 

The northern part of Sweden is a wild and mountainous country — a land 
of fir forests, of granite, and lakes. Its remote districts are seldom visited 
by travellers ; but many a wild and interesting spot lies hidden among 
vast forests that seem nearly endless, and lakes and rivers that arc more 
easily traversed in winter than in summer ; for in winter the i(*e is thick 
and hard upon them, and sledges glide rapidly over them ; or skaters, in 
great wooden skates, move actively along, as did the Dabearhins of former 
times, when sent to overtake and bring back the fugitive GusUivus Vasa 
TO be king of Sweden. Ikit I am now only going to tell a very simple 
story of that land, which I picked up when living there. 

Near to tlie inouiitain-chaiii wliich separates Sweden from Norway there 
lies a narrow valley, bounded by high hills ; it is situated on the skirts 
of one of those vast forests, through which one may travel for miles 
Avithout meeting even an opening, save the road you are on ; but the 
small vale of Avliieh 1 speak forms one break in such a forest. In its 
centre is a small lake, round which in summer a light green birehwood 
spreads its shade, and blends its soller hue refreshingly with the dark 
verdure of the iinelianging pines;' the lake itself is so full of little islands, 
covered vith rocks and hrs, that the Avater beneath seems to be dividc'd 
int(.) several sparkling mirrors, reflecting the things that appear on its 
surface. Swan Water is the name of this pretty lake, Avhich is so hidden 
among the endless fir forests of Norrlaiid (the northern part of Sweden) 
that if, is almost unknown, save to the Avandering artist of that land. 

At the l)acd: of this bireliAvood the ground rises in high slopes, and there 
th{‘ immense fir-trees tower up like the forest's head, so grave and solemn- 
looking, so dark and high; a i)eak of snow ap])ears above all, and a 
hniulred mountain stn^anis trickle down over broken rocks and fallen, 
uprooted trees, to cast themselves into the lake that is called Swan Water. 
In snnnner-time this lake is clear as crystal, and very calm, and Neckan’s 
gold and Avhite roses groAA' in the Avater ; it is the water-lily Avhieh grows 
tlicro, and is called, in Sweden, Neekan’s rose, bec^ause Neckan is the 
fabulous water-spirit of Sweden. 

If I could guide you to this northern spot you would at once perceive a, 
small wooden hut Avhich stands on the edge of the lake ; it is a very 
poor one, much like a large Avooden box. The small liouses of Sweden, 
and many of the large ones also, are made of Avood : Avhen they arc 
coloured red, or hlin^, yelloAv, or ev^en pink, Avith different coloured 
Avin do w -frames and doors, the effect is curious and pretty, especially when 
the.se coloured houses peep out of the dark Avoods : but this hut uhieli I 
could show you has not been coloured at all, it has grown grey with 
Aveather and time, and it looks very, very poor. 

In that Avooden hut lived a AvidoAV and an only child. The people 
of Sweden may build up a house whercA’cr they can in these Avaste tracts ; 
and this hut liad probably been built by tlie poor Avidow’s ImslKind Avhen 
he worked in the forest ; but there Avas no husband now, neither Avas 
there any rent, and the widow and her son lived as well as they could. 
There Avas much poverty in that AA^ooden hut, though the mother spun 
and the son fished in the lake. There is a large stone Avhich rises up on 
the bank there, and juts out into the water in front, Avhile on three sides ic 
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rests on a bed of soft, bright grass ; a very tall birch tree grows up beside 
it, and drops its long branches gracefully over it. On this stone the little 
boy used to sit and angle in the lake ; and when he caught some trout he 
put them in a basket and brought them to his mother, who carried them a 
long and toilsome way to sell them to a farmer, who liked the delicate 
trout of Swan Water. The poor boy could scarcely remember a time 
when he had not sat on that stone and angled in the lake. He had begun 
to dp so when he was quite a little one, and held the rod in both hands. 
And thus summers had passed away, and dreary autumns had come on, 
and starving cold winters had set in ; and the motlier spun, and the son 
fished, until the mighty winter of the north bound up Swan Water in an 
iron-hard ice cover, and all was wdiite so far as eyes could see, save where 
the evcr-gloomy firs spread their dark shadows and raised their towering 
heads. But in that wintry cold, which in the north is so (dear, so strong, 
so powerful, the widow and her son had plenty of fire to warm them. In 
the country the poor have plenty of wood to burn, for thc^re the wood is so 
abundant as to go to loss ; but, alas ! they could not eat fire, and they had 
little else to sustain life ; wood, indeed, the poor of the north at times 
do eat — that is, the inner bark of the pine, peeled off thin, dried, ground, 
and made into cakes, with a little rye meal when it can be had. In hard 
winters this bark is generally used ; and cattle, in all winters, cat it. 
Industry, however, did not quite cease when the lake was hard frozen. 
Then the widow and her boy brought out stools, and sat on the ice, and 
bored holes in it, and so managed to catch some trout, which they drew 
from under their icy covering, cast them upon it, and left them to flounce 
and flounder about, and suffer the penalty of having been led into tempta- 
tion. 

But a severe winter came — a terrible wintcT for man and beast ; there 
was a famine of bread in the land, a famine of fodden* for the poor cattle. 
Famine comes very often up there in the north, for Nature is very scanty 
in her productions. Fir, pine, and rock cover the land ; at all times the 
people eat food that the English would not touch. That winter was a 
hard one. We will not tell about it, for those who liave outlived a 
famine can recal a picture more affecting tlian any words can be ; and 
those who, by God’s goodness, have been spared such scenes, would only 
be pained by a description of them. That hard winter passed away at 
last ; the spring at length burst out, brightly and suddenly, as if it would 
call back all again to life and enjoy nuuit. Alas ! in many erases it could 
only grcc*n over some winter-made graves. And the motJier\s was one of 
these. Through that great want and scarcity she had done what she could 
for her son ; slie Jmd given him all she could — perliaps her life also, for 
she died, and he lived. He lived, but he lived as many did without ever 
recovering strengtli’and vigour. 

The spring came gladly>out ; the boy sat on the large stone and angled 
in tlie lake. But he did not now so joyously draw up the poor little 
trout and lay them in his basket; for now there was no mother in 
the wooden hut to smile when he carried them there. The boy was 
alone there now — an orphan, with no one near him. 

But did he Jive alone? you will ask. Was he suffered to do so? Yos, 
he was. Even had his state excited attention, the guardians of the poor 
could not attend to them all at that time, even as they did at others, 
because so many were left destitute, ill, and friendless. But in Sweden, 
destitute persons, and even children, are not always taken into wiiat we 
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call workhouses ; they are, as it is said there, left on the parish ; that is, 
they are authorized to roam from house to liouse, within the limits of their 
own parish, and the owners are obliged by law to give them relief and 
shelter ; but if they go out of their parishes they are accounted vagrants. 
Sometimes a poor or infirm person is billeted for a certain number of 
days in the houses of the farmers and clergy ; and if that person be 
crippled, or so ill or weak as to be unable to walk, they must have him 
conveyed on to the house which is next to receive him. In the case 
of children, the parish sometimes pays a fixed sum to the guardians of 
the poor ; and tliese destitute children are placed in what are called foster- 
houses, and the people who so receive them are called their foster-parents. 
Such persons are often considered cruel or unkind ; and children would 
rather roam about, and pick up their bread as it was given to them ; but 
it is a dangerous and sad thing for a child to be left to seek liis food like 
the birds of the air. 

The boy of Swan Water knew but little of his country or of the world 
beyond it ; Ik; knew no more of either than the forest tliat surrounded him, 
and the farmer’s house on its skirts, where his mother sold the trout 
he eaiigiit. As he had been accustomed to live with his good mother, so 
he went on living by himself, without ever thinking of any one else, 
without any one ever thinking of him. He did not know the law thought 
of him ; he never thought of looking for the protection and support which 
it, ever so scantily, provided. He carri(}d his trout to the farmer himself, 
and brought back in exchange some meal, or bread, or other food. And 
thus (lid he fish in the lake by day, and sleep in the little wooden hnt at 
night, and no one knew or cared about the boy, no one thought of Iiim ; 
he thought only of his dead mother. He sat, as 1 said, on the stone, al^d 
angled in the lake ; all was very still and silent around him ; even the 
birds do not sing and chatter in tliose great dark forests as they do iii our 
leafy woods and groves. TJie boy was sad and lonely ; but now he was 
wa telling for something, and it was not for the leaping trout ; ho often 
looked away from his line, turned his face to the south, and looked over 
the* gloomy forest as if expecting something from tliat quarter. And the 
sound he waited for was heard at last, just when the shortening night 
of the nortli had brightened into fuller day, and the sun lighted up the 
tall heads of the giant firs, and tsparkled on the lake, and brightened the 
rocks — just then there was heard a sighing sound in the air, a cloud 
was seen moving on, a rushing noise approach(}d nearer and nearer, lower 
and lower ; a whole flock of wild, snow-white sw'ans shot forward from th(^ 
blue space, descending in a circle, narrowing and narrowing, lowering and 
lowering, until they dropped down on their own Swan Water, and plunged 
themselves in a pleasant bath after a fatiguing voyage. Tou know now 
why this northern Swedish lake was calleil Swan Water. Tlie swans were 
at home now : it was their summer home ; like fasliionable people they 
changed their residences with the change of season, visiting various 
watering-places in turn, but always coming to their favourite Swan Water 
when ice and snow left it clear ; it was their summer lioine, and they 
brougiit up their little ones in retirement among its islets. 

It was for the swans the boy had looked on this his first solitary summer. 
They had been his friends from childhood; he knew they would come, 
and he wanted them exceedingly now, for he was alone. And the whole 
company of returned voyagers set up their sail-like wings, arched their 
proud necks, steered to the boy, and bent ‘their heads, just as if they 
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would salute him, and ask him how all had gone with liim during their 
absence. Perhaps they wanted a bit of the hard bread that lay on the 
stone beside him to serve him as a breakfast. The boy always gave them 
some ; but he did not imagine they were so selfish or rude as to come 
merely to ask him for something to eat. He took their salutation quite 
gravely, and answered to it. 

“ I have been ill, my dear swans, very ill ; I am not well yet, but I 
shall be now that you are come back to keep me company — it is so silent 
here ! I ’ am left alone now, good little swans ; there is no one else to 
welcome you home ; there is no one in the house over there now : I 
do not hear the wheel humming, and the loom smashing along when I go 
up to the door. Poor mother^s bed is empty now ; mother is dead and 
buried.” 

The swans bowed again ; and turning to some who were behind, the boy 
tliought they communicated the sad intelligence. 

“ Yes, it is true,” he added ; “ but mother said God would not leave 
me alone; and sec now, God has sent you back to me. Ah! God is so 
good.” 

Now the boy’s courage revived ; he thought God so good : he had the 
swans for his companions, he could catch some little trout in the lake, niul 
get some coarse bread for them. Poor boy I he knew very little, bivt lie 
practised what he knew. He was patient and thankful. 

The summer passed too quickly away — the short snninier of long days. 
The Swedish summer nights are more like our days, and tJn^ Swedish 
winter days are more like our Jiights, The short >\'arni summer, during 
which the sun scarcely left the horizon, was ov(*r; the autumn eanu; ; the 
air grew thick and chilly: cold, drizzling rain fell from a lowering sky, 
making a thousand rings upon Swan ^Vater. And then the swan-fleet 
asscmble<l ; a short consultation was held, and on a sig'iial from the 
admiral the sails were spread — the sail-like, snowy wings — borne up on 
udiieh, quite against the murky sky, the birds passed, lik() a wliitc cloud, 
tlirough the grey vapour that rested over the lofty trees and swei)t the 
mountain’s base. 

Then the boy began to w(!ep, for his friends and comrades had departed. 
The swans liad set off again on their foreign travels ; th(*y had gone 
to seek a milder clime, and left him to meet the long, severe, and cheerless 
winter which was coming on. 

So he sat on the stone and wept. But he heard a soft moving of the 
water, a gentle rustling on the bank ; he looked up — ah ! he grew some- 
what glad, that you may believe — there was a beautiful young swan ! 
the youngest, or the weakest of the flock. It was, I dare say, too young, 
or too weak to travel with the rest ; but the boy thought it merely stayed 
because it would not leave him. 

“ God bless you, dear, pretty young thing !” he cried ; you could not 
leave me here all alone. Mother said God would not forsake me; and 
see, God would not let you foi'sake me citlicr.” He coaxed the young 
bird to come to him ; it did so, for the swans were all familiar with the 
poor boy ; it crept up to his feet, as if frightened at its own loneliness, and 
anxious for companionship. 

“Thank you, thank you, dear little bird I Yes, we shall be friends and 
comrades now. You are alone now, too, but I will be with you. There 
is no one else to be with us now, swaimy; popr mother is dead and 
buried.” 
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And the young swan stretched up its long neck as the boy bent down 
his face, and he thought it wiped off his tears with its downy cheek. 
“ Yes,” he went on, “ mother is gone to God. I know you would tell 
me that, to comfort me, swanny, if you could say it. She is better off up 
there in heaveii ; but it is lonely without her liere, in the great forest.” 

And so, all through the cold, cheerless winter the young swan was wilh 
the solitary orphan, lie provided for it, and it clieered and comforted 
him. 

It was very little the boy had to eat; so little, oiie can hardly believe 
that human nature can subsist on so little; but he had always a scrap fpr 
his little swan. / 

Spring came on again. At last the deep, hard snow melted away, and 
showed the tiny flowers which had formed their buds in the autumn, and 
hid them under the winter’s snow', and now opened them out to greet the 
sunbeams, and looked up, ready dressed, from their forest bed. Like 
broken crystals floated the ice on the brightening lake, and the young 
swan swam gladly over its swollen water, and watched for the rustling in 
the air that should announce the coming home of its relations. They 
enme. The wdiite shadow of the grtiat birds was seen on the lake ; tiiey 
swept down upon it, and crow'ded round their youthful frieuds, without 
even waiting to lave themselves in its w'ater, or look for a repast. 

Now' you are glad, dear young one,” said the boy, “ and I am glad 
for your sake that your friends are come back ; but I hope you will love 
me still, as w^ell as ever.” And he thought it was in answ(;r to this 
speech that the whole company turned their prow-like necks towards him, 
and steered direct to the stone he sat on, as if to salute him ami impure 
after Ids healtli. 

The little boy w'as there all the summer, sitting on the stone, and 
fishing in the lake, carrying his trout away for sale, and bringing back 
a little meal, or a bit of food, which he shared w’ith his companions, the 
swans. The boy was pale and very tldn, but his mind was calm, his 
licart was often glad and thankful. lie thought God was very good ; 
he had sunsliiiie and shade too ; he had generally some hard cake to eat ; 
he had ])lenty of water to drink, and he had the swans for his amiable 
friends and comrades, lie was coid-juted, and often said, “1 tbaiik God 
for Ills goodness to me, a poor orphan boy.” This he ahvays said when 
lie had got liis hard cake to cat and water to drink. The swans were 
ahvays kind and jdecisant with him ; the young one did not neglect or 
forget jjim ; it was quite a great, strong bird now', but was as geiirfe' 
and loving as ever ; it w ould lie at his feet on the soft grass,*and when 
he Stooped it would stroke his cheek with its head, as if jiitying his 
thinness, and w'ave its snow-white wings, as if fanning him w'ith tlio 
motion. That was a kind young swan ! 

Ikit when the chilly autumn came again, and the rain fell down, making 
a thousand rings on the lake that no longer sjjarkled in sunshine, then 
came a real heart-sorrow to our poor little boy. The swans assembled 
their fleet, stretched their long necks to him, as if to bid him good-bye ; 
and, rising like a snow-cloud from the darkened lake, steered their course 
to the south, passing over the gloomy fir forests to lands where winter did 
not bind up all waters in an iron-hard ice cover. The young swan 
accompanied the party, and set out on his first foreign tour. 

T'ho boy wept, wept right bitterly ; he stretched forth his arms, and 
cried to his friend to come back ; but the friend flew on, and left him. 
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Then the boy cast down his face on the stone, and mourned, and saitl : — 
If I had winpfs, I too would fly away ; I would not stay here alone ; 
I would fly away, yes, fly far away, where all would be good and well 
with me. But I have no wings ! I have no wings ! ” 

The boy wept, with his face turned down on the stone; but there 
seemed soon to come a voice to his heart, as if it came from heaven, 
and said to him, “ Be patient, poor boy, and bear God’s will. God 
will one day give thee wings, and thou shalt fly away, fly where all shall 
be well and good with thee ; fly up to thy Father above, who gives thee thy 
portion on earth, and will give thee thy portion in heaven : the portion on 

earth which His dear Son chose for Himself for thy sake ; tJie portion in 

heaven which the sufferings of His own dear Son procured for thee. Bear 
His will in patience ; and, when the season comes, wings sliall be given to 

thee also, and tliou shalt fly to a land where all shall be good and well 

with thee.” 

The swans flew on ; flew on over forest and mountain and valley and 
lake. But the boy was comforted ; he felt as if he heard his mother’s 
voice ; he said to himself, “God will give me wings one day, and I shall 
fly to a better land.” So he waited in hope, and bore God’s will in 
patience. 

Winter came: it was a hard one; a cruel one it seemed ; but the poor 
boy said, “ It is God’s winter, too, as well as the summer.” And that 
hard winter passed, as the hardest pass at last, for the seasons shall 
not fail. The spring came again, suddenly, as it usually dues up there in 
the barren north. I’hc voices of birds were once more lujurd in the silent 
region of Swan Water; the sun shone, the ice and snow melted, and the 
pale, wasted, nearly famished boy crept out of the wooden hut and sat on 
the stone beside the lake. He liehl the line in Ins hand, but the hand 
trembled, and the rod nodded unsteadily over the water. Spring breathed 
young life into other things, but his young life could spring no more. 
II is cheeks were hollow, his limbs feeble and wasted ; he had suffered in 
patience, and patience had stamped iier seal on that meek and pallid face. 
His wings were nearly ready, for the will of his Father conccniing him 
would soon be done. The birch-tree, whose branches drooped over the 
stone, Avas only putting forth the buds which should burst at once into 
leafy verdura; but the sun Avas pleasant; the boyt clasped his hands and 
prayed ; he felt thankful that the cold, long, hard Avinter Avas gone ; and 
then he thought of the day Avhen the swans had departed, and Jie 
liad impatiently Avished for Avings to folloAV them ; but he now said to 
hiiuscdf, When God’s grace makes me ready to go, I too shall fly away ; 
then I shall fly to the land Avhere mother is, where the good Saviour is, 
Avho loves oven a poor boy like me, and died for my sake.” 

But the poor boy’s win^s Avere to be given to him sooner than bethought. 
The hard, cold winter, and the Avant of food, had hastened on the time Avh(*n 
lie should fly UAvay. He craAvled feebly to his customary seat on the 
stone ; he lay, half extended, upon it ; the AV'arni sun could not Avarm 
his chilling limbs. A sighing sound Avas heard over the great fir forest ; 
a rushing noise came on the air ; the boy raised his languid eyes ; he 
had been expecting something, for he often had looked to the south. WJiat 
he liad looked for came ; a Avhite cloud was travelling on ; it lioverod over 
Swan Whaler, cast its shadoAv there, and a host of snow-Avhite birds were 
mirrored in the clear Avater. The sw’ans liad come homo, again ; they 
settled down quietly, arranged their toilet in that sparkling glass, and 
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found themselves at home without any of the bustle and trouble that 
usually attends the travels of human beings. Then the swans arched their 
stately necks, set up their wings, and sailed straight to the stone whereon 
the boy lay, expecting most likely to receive a morsel of food after their 
journey, and not quite so unselfish as he used to think they were in coming 
to greet him, and see how all had gone with him in their absence. 

But the boy did not now reply to their salutation — he scarcely noticed 
their return. A smile had broken over his pallid face when the beautiful 
birds dropped down again on Swan Water — a smile that welcomed his 
old companions ; but when they came sailing up to liim, his head had 
fallen over his arm, and the hand fell down over the side of the stone. 
The swans sailed off again, disappointed ; but one of the flock came back, 
walked up the green bank, and drew closci to the hand that hung over the 
side of the stone. It was the fair young swan, the swan the boy had 
cherished and loved ; the young one, who had cheered and comforted him. 
The hand just hung upon its head, matle a feeble effort to stroke it, but 
sooii fell heavily from it; the boy had just got his wings now. The swans 
came liome, but the boy flew away — away to the land that is very far 
off; away, wliere the swans could not follow, where winter could not 
come, nor cold nor want nor loneliness be felt ; away to Ids Father in 
heaven, whose will he had patiently borne on earth ; to the better land, 
wliere all was w^ell and good wdth him. 

And autumns came again, and the swans departed; and springs 
returned, and the swans came home; but the boy came back no more 
from the bourne whence no traveller returneth ; and the birds, who had 
been Ids only friends and companions, never saw him again on the banks 
of Swan Water. 


DEPARTED, 

Thou art not dead, my vanish’d one! 

Ihit living’ ill the liglit 
Of some pure world, beyond the sun, 
Where death creates no night, 

And sumless babes arc smiling now 
As bright and beautiful as thou. 

When first 1 saw thy baby form 
With eyes of tearful love, 

I little thought a hidden Momi 
Was looming from above, 

So soon to blast my May-born flower 
Beneath the blight of deathful power. 

The I A)rd, wIjo gives, hath ta’en away, 
And blest be His high name ! 

Oh, that with calm I this could say. 

And feel God’s hallow’d claim : — 
Cease, rebel heart ! be calm and still, 

And bow beneath a Father’s will. 

Pale relic ! now enrobed for death, 
Nursling of hopes and fears, ' 

How did 1 watch each ebbing breath 
And kiss thine infant tears, 

When throbs of sufT ring o’ej thee caaio 
Thy wordless tongue could never name ! 


NOT DEAD. 

Departed babe ! how many a dream 
Brighten’d thy father’s heart, 

When like a vision thou didst seem 
In life to take such part, 

That o’er his hours there breathed a spell 
More exr|uisitc than tones can tell ! 

With thy soft features round me glowing 
Amid the world I went, 

And Avitli a heart to heaven o’erflowing 
Bless’d thee, bright innocent ! 

And felt, howe’er my path should i-oam, 
My little star-beam reign’d at home. 

Already, nf)pe’s prophetic eye 
Beheld some future spot. 

And underneath life’s vernal sky, 

Pictured thy maiden lot, 

Wliere truth and grace would ho thy guide, 
And all thy wants by heaven supplied. 

I dreani’d, if God thy life should spare 
How blessed it would bo 
To hear thy budding lips declare 
Young words of Deity ; 

To watch thy spirit, day by day. 

Rise into speed), and learn to pray. 
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I fancied how my hand would lead 
Thy tiny feet along, 
lly placid shore, or sunny mead 
Where brooklets sing their song. 

While gay-wing’d breezes round tlice flew 
And clad thy cheeks with vermeil hue. 

And oh 1 I dared, through Him, to hope 
To whose baptismal arms 
I gave thee — that thy mind would ope 
Each year with sacred charms ; 

As more and more the Spirit taught 
Thy gentle soul what Jesus wrought. 

But thou art pale, a perish’d flower, 

A blossom on I-.ife’s tree, 

Nipp’d in the bud, before the power 
Of sin corrupted thee : — 

Wash’d in the blood of Jesu white. 

Babe, art not thou in glory bright? 

Cold, cold, my child ! T view tlicc now 
Like sleep in marble lying, 

W’ith paleness on thy placid brow 
That sets my heart a-sighiiig ; 

And round thy lips there linger still 
Dead smiles that shall remembrance fill. 

My first-born ! God has call’d thee back. 

His gift He doth resume. 

But o’er thy father’s' blighted track 
Darkens thine early tomb, — 

A haunting shade of more than grief. 

To which man’s world brings no relief. 

From room to room I wander on 

Where thou hast been of yore, j 

And all mine eyes can gaze upon | 

Rccals a child no more ; 

As though each object would declare 
Thy darling glances rested there. 

Beloved and beauteous wreck of all 
That warm’d this aching breast 
With hopes, that when the funeral pall 
Should o’er thy parent rest, 

There still might be a loving one 
To think of him, whose course was run, — 

Farewell I farew'cll ! departed child. 

Sweet darling of the soul, 

Gone to the grave, ere sin defiled 
Thy conscience with control ; 

I mourn, my babe I but not for thee 
Becalm’d in Christ’s eternity. 


Before me lies a perill’d way 
Of trial, change, and tears ; 

If short, or long, life’s future day 
Rests with the God of years, 

Who- measures our appointed span, 

And deals the thread of time to man. 

Yet I shall smile, and act, and speak, 

As though thou ne’er hadst been ; 

And they who scan the brow and check 
And judge by outward mien. 

Can little dream bow much avc hide 
Under the heart’s unwitness’d tide ! 

The purest thoughts lone spirits bear 
Are marr’d by being spoken, 

And more than deepest w'ords declare 
Lives in some heart half-broken ; 

A transient grief light tongues may tell. 
Rut cloister’d Anguish keeps her cell. 

A thousand things must wake the sigli 
That shall remember tliee. 

And raise before the mental eye 
Those tombs of memory. 

That o’er tlie churchyard of the heart 
Cast inward shades, Avliieh ne’er depart. 

The beam, the bud, the blooming grace 
Of some infantile flower 
That smiles into a poet’s face 
In nature’s conscious hour, 

Oh ! each and all will oft restore 
A mental gleam of her yo more. 

But melody, beyond all charms, 

The buried past regains ; 

And oft the spoiling tomb disarms 
By resurrection-strains, 

In whose rapt tones the dead revive, 
And untomb’d years appear alive. 

Thus w'ill thy sylpli-like features float 
Before mine inward gaze, 

Call’d into life by some sAveet note 
The harp of feeling plays ; 

Across my soul thy shape wdll beam. 
And smile like some incarnate dream. 

Farewell, my child, but not farewell 
For ever ; — we shall meet 
When sounds creation’s dooming knell 
Before the judgment-seat ; 

And I shall know thy little face 
Amid the world’s assembled race. 


Thrice happy babe 1 thou beauteous soul 
To some bright world ascended, 

How glorious that celestial goal 
Where thy brief course is ended !•— 

And most divine that hour will be 
That bids me mount and follow thee. 

Montgomery’s * Christian Life,' 
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If it were required of us to sum up our direct petitions into one, no 
words, probably, could so well be selected for the purpose as these, 
“ Thy will be done.” Divine mercy and goodness allow, nay command 
us, “ to pour out our hearts unto God ; ” but woe to him who utters 
rashly his desires, and dares to prescribe the nature of his welfare or 
happiness to Him ‘‘ who alone knows what is good for man all tlie days- 
of his vain life, which he spends as a shadow.” God cannot err; while 
we, in our best estate, are not iess infirm in action than ignorant in 
wish, and foolish in what we crave. 

“ Hawkins,” said Mr. Calvert, as his servant, in answer to his bell, 
stood before him, “ tell Mr. William tliat I wish to see him as soon as 
his lesson is finished.” 

Hawkins bowed, and wiis quickly leaving the room, conscious of being 
the bearer of good mwvs. 

^^AVait till you have Iieard all that you are to do,” said his master. 
“ Tell James to saddle my horse and tlie pony in an hour’s time, and 
lead tliem to the front.” 

Hawkins saw he might really now* depart, and he immediately withdrew. 
He hastened to deliver his message to the groom, and then as speedily 
returned into the liouse, where from his window he anxiously watched 
for the departure of the Latin master. No sooner did he see him crossing 
tlie court than he ran to the study. Thrusting his Iiead forward, while 
he yet lield the door in liis liand, he exclaimed, “ Mr. William, put up 
your things as quickly as you can — I have such news for you.” 

“ nave you ?” replied he, “ wdiat is it ?” 

“ You are going out with your father,” said he. 

“You don’t say so?” cried AVilliam, “that is just what I was wishing 
for; hurrah!” and as he spoke he gave a spring, which in a low room 
might have endangered the safety of his head. “But are yon quite 
sure? You have not been running away with the first and best of the 
story, and leaving beliind some unlucky proviso that spoils all.” 

“ No, no,” returned Hawkins, slightly ruffled by this reflection on 
his too great eagerness to impart what he thought w ould please, “ there ’s 
no dash of the salt, as you call it, this time. I have told James to saddle 
the liorses, and if you don’t be quick they will be round before yon are 
ready. You must not be questioning and answering now, you must go 
to the library directly.” 

He laid great stress on the last words, as if he feared AVilliam should 
not comply instantly. He need have entertained no such apprehension ; 
a few bounds across the hall, and the youth was in the presence of 
his father. 

“Do you w'ant me, sir?” said he, as wdth a light foot he drew to 
Mr. Calvert’s side. 

AVas Mr. Bentley satisfied with you this morning?” asked he. 

“ I hope so,” replied William ; “ he said nothing to the contrary.” 

“Are you satisfied with yourself?” demanded 3Ir. Calvert. 

AVilliam looked at his father. “Am I to tell you the exact truth?” 

. “Undoubtedly,” replied he, “ the exact truth.” 

“ Then perhaps I might have done better,” ^id AVilliam, “ but I have 
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done a great deal worse. I am not asliarned of my exercise, yet I have 
no right to be proud of it ; my verb was perfect, my verses bad.” 

“ William,” said Mr. Calvert, after a short pause, which gave his son 
some apprehension for the result, “ candour is a quality so estimable in 
itself, that in weighing your report we must give you the full benefit 
of your sincerity, and throw it into the scale on the right hand. There, 
now the balance greatly preponderates in your favour. That matter 
being disposed of, it remains with you to say whether you would like 
to go with me to Westover.” 

“ Oh ! of all things,” cried William ; thank yon, thank you, papa.” 

‘‘ It is Sir Thomas’s birthday,” resumed Mr. Calvert, “ and I must 
pay my respects to him. Go, dress yourself ; I shall be ready for you 
by the time you come down stairs.” 

Away flew William. His toilet was quickly made, but long enough 
to be correct. Ilis mother perceived nothing to find fault with, and 
his sister saw nothing to amend, except that the collar of his shirt was 
uneven — a defect which she instantly amended. 

The morning was as lovely as the fair fingers of spring and tlie bright 
eye of youth and health could make it. Insect and bird, sunbeam and 
flowers, cloud and sky, riplet and stream, lambkin and daisy, all seemed 
to rejoice. Even William’s pony exhibited all the frisk iness of youth, 
although the tell-tale cavity over his eye too plainly showed that the 
days of youth had long det)arted from him. Mr. Calvert was obliged 
more than once to desire that the sundry curvetings and gambols he 
played off might be displayed by the side of the road, and not in front 
of his Imrse. 

The heart and the eye of William were full of life ; the air he breathed, 
the flexile action of his limbs, the positive, though almost unconscious 
possession of existence, the absence of all care, and the actual enjoyment 
of pleasure, made the world at that moment his own — a world over which 
neither sin nor sorrow, neglect nor disappointment, separation nor death, 
had yet cast a shadow, nor raised a suspicion that the scene was too fair to 
last for ever. 

The owner of Westover, Sir Thomas Moorson, was standing on the 
steps of his mansion when Mr. Calvert and his son rode up to tlie entrance. 
William threw his reins over his pony’s neck, and stood by Ids father, 
as the latter politely and with great cordiality ofthred Ins congratidations. 

Sir Thomas thanked him. “ But after all,” said he, as he returned tlie 
pressure of Mr. Calvert’s hand, “a birthday servers rather to remind us 
of the years that are gone than to bid us look forward to the years that are 
to come.” 

Ilis eyes at that moment rested on the glowing and animated counte- 
nance of the happy boy, arjd his own immediately wore an expression of 
serious thought, if not of positive sadness. It was, however, but for 
the instant ; he welcomed his young friend, as he called him, with great 
kindness, making William at his ease at once. They now entenjd tlie 
house. Sir Thomas liaving insisted on their taking luncheon with him. 
They afterwards inspected the stables and grounds, the latter of which 
were famed through the county for their beauty. William thought he 
had never before known minutes to pass so swiftly ; and when he again 
arrived at the park gate he checked his pony, and laying his hand on 
the pommel, he turned himself partly to take a lingering look of admiration 
at the fine prospect that was stretched around him. 
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“ Come on, William,” cried his father, “ don’t keep tJie gate open.” 

William obeyed, thanked the man as he passed through, and was in an 
instant by the side of Mr. Calvert. 

“Oh, what a lovely place is Westoverl” exclaimed he; “I wish I was 
the master of such a one !” 

“ You might not be the happier,” returned his father. 

“ O, papa,” said* he, “how could that be? Don’t you suppose that 
Sir Thomas is happy?” 

Mr. Calvert smiled. 

“You spring to conclusions too quickly,” said he ; “the ])roof of little - 
ex])erience or of little reflection. I hope Sir Thomas is happy; lie 
iias great cause to be so; but recollect there is an uiK.*ertainty in all 
earthly possessions ; there is a positive certainty that if they do not 
depart from us, we must resign and depart from them; and the more 
enviable those possessions may be, the more such a conviction is felt, 
and the more painful it may become.” 

“ Oh, yes,” cried AYilliam ; “but that’s going a great way.” 

“ Or, rath(‘r, you would say, that’s going out of tlie way for an illustra- 
tion of my meaning,” said Mr. Calvert ; “ but, be that as it may, 1 almost 
think the idea, or something similar to it, crossed Sir Thomas’s mind 
when he replied to my congratulat ions as he did this morning.” 

“Well, i)apa,” said William, “I was struck with his look and the 
tone of his voice, and I wondered what could be the cause. T really 
think it must be as you surmise.” 

“ Again at the goal of eonelusion,” said liis father^ good-humouredly ; 

“ if you continue tlius to travel by the mental broad-gauge, T am afraid 
you will frequently come into collision with sound sense and fact. It 
is said, however, that Sir Tlionias lias a very nervous feeling on this head, 
that the thought of death is particularly painful to him ; and 1 agree with 
you that his maimer this morning seems to confirm the assertion.” 

“ It is very natural to dislike the idea of death,” replied William, “ but 
is it not weak in him to encourage it? Why should he? I am sure 
the thonght of death never comes into my mind.” 

“ I (l ire say not,” said Mr. Calvert ; “it would be as unnatural in you 
as it is natural in him. The hour is nut more accurately marked oii the 
dial of the sun than the thought ajipropriate for eacli stage of human 
existence is marked on the dial of life. In youth, its index must point 
to activity, to a course of duty to be performed, of materials to be col- 
lected for that purpose ; in manhood and advancing age it fioints to duties 
and reflections as fitting for those periods as they would be unbecoming 
in yours. Jn fact, William, the wisdom, as we call it, of one age, is often 
the folly of another.” 

It might be so ; and certainly William had no intention or desire 
to controvert his father’s opinion ; he had but one object in contemplation, 
the possibility of lengthening his ride, and, consequently, his enjoy- 
ment. 

“ I have just thought of it,” cried ho ; “ don’t you think there would 
be tim(3 to call on Mr. Seagrave ? It is past his dinner hour, and he 
will have had lus nap before we can get to Burton, so we shall not 
interfere with either.” 

“I called upon him last week,” replied Mr. Calvert. 

“ But I did not,” said William ; “ and if you recollect, he sent word by 
you that he should like to see me.” * 
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You would be glad of a pretext to see him, T suppose,” said Cal- 
vert ; and, turning his horse’s head, he took a different direction from that 
which led home. 

We need not stay long, though, papa,” said William, in a tone 
which rather indicated a request than a conviction that it would not be so. 

‘‘We must stay as long as Mr. Seagrave seems to wish for our 
company,” replied he. 

“ Then pray don’t let him get into one of his long stories,” cried 
William ; “ I am so tired sometimes, I long to jump out of the window.” 

Mr. Calvert shook his head. “ You are not the only one who is tired, 
I dare say,” r(?plied he. And he said the truth. Many there were who 
either for form’s sake, or through a more interested motive, or a passing 
feeling of pity, made their call on the agefl man, and felt their visit 
full as irksome as did William, and were as glad as he of an excuse 
to withdraw. 

Mr. Seagrave had reached the unusual age of ninety-nine years ; and, 
what was still more extraordinary, without any very remarkable decay, 
either of his bodily or mental faculties. “ Oh 1 you ’ll live many years 
yet,” would persons say to him, “and be a young man to the last;” but 
this was no expression of a wish on the part of those who uttered it, nor 
did it appear on the side of him to whom the words were spoken that there 
was any desire that it should be so. 

Mr. Seagrave welcomed them with pleasure, and shook hands cordially 
with William. 

“You did not expect me to-day,” said Mr. Calvert, seating himself 
opposite to him, while his son, obeying the motion that the age<l man 
made, placed himself in the chair beside him ; “yon must tliank William 
for this visit, if any thanks be due.” 

“ 1 do thank you,” replied he, “ and your dear boy, too ; the sight 
of a face, and a young one especially, is always gratifying to me, and 
cheering.” 

The tone in which he pronounced the last word was not in exact 
accordance witli it. 

“ But you are pretty well, I hope,” said Mr. Calvert. 

“ Much better than any one could suppose,” replied lie, “ considering 
my age, and that I have not breathed the fresh air for many months.” 

“You must feel that a great privation,” said Mr. Calvert, “ for you 
have been a very active man in your day.” 

Mr. Seagrave looked at William ; “ Active once and agile as you,” 
said he, “and now the grasshopper’s weight is — no,” and he checked 
himself, “it might be well if it were — is not yet a burthen.” 

William tliought it would not be amiss to give a turn to Mr. Seagrave’s 
thoiiglits, lest one of the long stories that lie dreaded should follow. 

“ We have been to call on Sir Thomas Moorson,” said he, “ this is his 
birthday.” 

“ And it is mine too,” replied Mr, Seagrave ; “ I am one hundred 
to-day.” 

“ Indeed I” said William, “ tlien I must wish you — ” he stopped short, 
liow could he say, “many happy returns of it?” He looked at his father 
to help him out. 

“ ^ly son,” said Mr. Calvert, “ was about to wish you, as is usual, 
many days to come ; but he properly fears to be thought insincere.” 

The old man extended his hand to William. “ You are right,” said he, 
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“such a wish would be little more than mockery. If you wish me 
anythin", wish that, being prepared to depart from tliis world, it may 
please God soon to call me to another and a better.” He paused. “ Hut 
wishes are unsafe things at the best ; it is wiser to leave all to Him, 
who sees not as man sees, a part only, but the whole, and that whole 
in all its bearings.” 

“ Experience such as yours must have taught you, however,” said 
]Mr. Calvert, “ many valuable maxims of wisdom, and corrected many 
erroneous notions of life, that younger men may be supposed to enter- 
tain.” 

“ Or I should have lived a term far exceeding the usual period of our ' 
existence to very little purpose,” said ho quickly ; “ but, after all, the 
best and wisest lesson that I have learnt is to know and feel that 1 know 
nothing, that my Creator knows everything.” He turned to William, 

“ You don’t think it unnatural, I see, that I have no desire for a con- 
tijiuance of life. J have lived a long day, and you feel, and feel rightly, 
that it uill be a welcome night that closes in that day, and shuts it up 
for ever.” 

“ 1 am not surprised, sir,” replied William, “ that you should be willing 
to live no longer ; but I am surprised that a man like Sir Thomas 
Moorson should be unhappy, as papa says he is, because he must die.” 

“ I did not say that exactly,” said^Mr. Calvert ; “ you should be careful 
to repeat the words of another with accuracy ; inattention in this restiect 
is much to be condemned ; it is often mischievous to others, and it justly 
casts a severe reflection upon ourselves, since it shows clearly that we 
either do not know, or have not sufficient understanding' to appreciate, 
tlie value and force of words, or, knowing them, are too heedless to attacii 
a proper importance to them. The fact is this — Sir Thomas, I have been 
told, enjoys but imperfectly his ample and beautiful domains, absorbed as 
he is in the idea of being called upon to resign them.” 

“ Hut, papa,” returned William, “he wishes to live, and to live a long 
while, docs he not?” 

Mr. ISeagrave shook his head, and sighed. 

“ AYe will believe that Sir Thomas does wish to live long,” replied 
3Ir. Calvert, “tliere is no doubt of it.” 

Again Mr. Seagrave siglied. “I have heard this before,” said he, 

‘‘ and heard it with regrot.” He paused ; then raising Ids yet bright blue 
eyes from the carpet, on wliich they were fixed, he added, in a low and 
expressive tone of voice, “ The heart is like a musical instrument ; strike 
one note and the chord vibrates ; that is my ease. Thoughts and feelings 
come fast into my mind, recalled vividly by your >vords, and I could tell 
you much if I had strength; but this has been a day of excitement, 
and I am weary. Come to me next week, and then, if you like to 
listen to an old man’s story — the story of his folly and his correction — 
you shall hear it.” 

Mr. Calvert, taking the hint, thanked him for his promise, and iinme- 
inediately with his sou withdrew. 


SELF-CONTROE. 

“ He that would govern others first should bo 
The master of himself.” 


Magsingek. 
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CONSECRATION OF A CHURCH. 

I HAPPENED to be staying in the country about the beginning of the 
month of July, and being told that a church in the neighbourhood 
was to be consecrated, I prolonged ray visit in order to be present at the 
ceremony. Many times before I had been invited to attend on similar 
occasions; but it had always so happened that something occurred to 
prevent me. Now, liowever, everything was favourable ; the Jiew church 
was distant only five miles, situated in a lovely rural district, and the 
weather was delightful. 

I know no better preparation for engaging in any act of public worslnp 
than a quiet stroll through fields or woods — alone if possible, or, if other- 
wise, with some companion who can so fiir sympathize with you as to slirink 
from introducing any purely secular subject of conversation, as being harsh 
aijifl out of place. A mass of silvery clouds, rolling majestically across the 
azure vault above — a peculiarly graceful tree — a deep shadow in a wood — 
a garland of hedge-roses — a tuft of drooping grass — any, or all of these 
1 can reaxlily stop and admire, and proceed on my way more than ever 
impressed with a sentiment of religious adoration : but even on such occa- 
sions, the less said the better ; the feeling excited is too deep for utterance ; 
it is the speaking to created nature, and being taught by it, which prepares 
the mind for the reception of revealed truths — a recognition of the 
bounteous mercy of God, which is not strengthened by human words, 
however eloquent. 

A sudden turn in the lane revealed the spire of the new cburcli, rising 
above a belt of trees. It did not, however, long remain visible, owing to 
the winding cliaracter of the road. It was too soon yet to inquire at the 
blacksmith’s shop for one of those eloquent every-day mementoes of the 
sabbath and the house of God — church paths. They, I hope, will be 
shortly traced out and well trodden. To-day, however, it was necessary 
to confine myself to the plain highway, and, in about ten minutes, “the 
sound of the church-going bell,” heard in this district for the first time, 
assured me that I was not too late. Several carriages now passed me, and 
I met others which had set down their burdens and were returning to tin? 
villag(^ Presently I overtook a long row of school children — a most 
gratifying sight, as it aflbrded sufficient evidence that although the hamlet 
I had just quitted was far from the parish church, the lambs of Christ’s 
fold had not been neglected. Happy children ! they were not yet old 
enough to appreciate tiie blessing which was that day to be conferred on 
them. Enough for them at present, that the new church was to be 
consecrated, that the bishop was coming, and that next Sunday they wera 
to have service in a real cbnrch instead of the barn which had been fitlcd 
up to supply the double purpose of school and chapel. Many of tlie girls 
wore bojiiiets of the same shape, and trimmed with ribbons of tlu^ same 
colour ; not so quaint and old-fashioned as to give the \vearei*s the 
appearance of charity children, but still so neatly uniform as to be evidently 
derived from the same source — perhaps from some kind patroness of the 
school, or perhaj>s given as rewards for good conduct. During their 
niarcli from school to church their line was many times broken by carriages 
going and returning, which more than once separated them into small 
parties, and made it necessarry for the rear-guard to regain its position by 
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a hearty scamper. Before the service had commenced, however, they were 
all duly seated, and, as I liad received a ticket of admission, I also was 
enabled to secure a place were T could see and hear, and kneel. ' 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with ecclesiastical architecture to be 
able to describe the style of building of Lifton Church (for so I shall call 
it), nor should I do so if I could. My object is to give a simple descrip- 
tioTi, not of any particular church, but of the interesting and instructive 
ceremonies with which a new church is dedicated to the worship of 
Almighty God. My account may not exactly accord with tlio forms 
adopted elsewhere, for I believe the service varies somewhat iji different 
dioceses; still I presume the main features are pretty nearly the same 
everywhere. Many of my readers, I dare say, have never had an 
opjiortunity of being present on such an occasion, and they cannot fail to 
be interested in looking back so far into the past as to be able to realize in 
their minds what was done many, many years ago in the venerable old pile 
wluire they were baptized and confirmed — where they first received the 
lioly communion — wliere, perhaps, they plighted their vows at the altar, 
or brought their own children to be enrolled among Christ’s faithful 
soldiers and servants, and where they have thoughtfully gazed on the sod 
which at no very distant period must cover their own crumbling remains. 

At eleven o’clock tlie congregation were all assembled, and, a few 
in.inut(\s after, the bishop walked up the aisle, followed by his chaplains 
and the incumbent of the new (diurcli, M^earing surplices, and by a large 
number of other clergymen in black gowns. Having taken his place at 
tlio north side of the communion-table, the bishop received from the 
minister of the church two folded papers, one a petition for tlie consecra- 
tion of the church, the other a deed of endowment, stating the sum which 
was guaranteed for the maintenance of Divine worship. These he handed 
. to the registrar of the diocese, who read them aloud, after which he left the 
commiinion-tiible, and, followed by the clergy, walked to the west end of 
the chinch, repeating verse and verse alternately with them the twenty- 
fourth Psalm, The (iarth is the Lord’s and all that therein is,” &c. 

On his return to the Lord’s table, the bishop, in a solemn and most 
impressive tone of voice, addressing the congregation, invited them to join 
him in prayer to God, that He would approve and bless the work of 
sohinmly setting apart the place for the performance of the various offices 
of religious worship. The part of the service which followed was exceed- 
ingly impressive, and must have kindled feelings of devotion in the most 
thoughtless. 

First, a general prayer was offered, beseeching the Almighty to accept 
the consecration of the place to his single honour, its separation hencefortJi 
from all \mhallowed and common uses, and its entire dedication to Ilis 
servu!c. This prayer was followed by a supplication for God’s blessing on 
the Sacraments, and other rites thenceforth to be administered in the 
church, namely, baptism, confirmation, the holy communion, and ma- 
trimony ; that the Word read and preached in it might be uttered and 
listened to faithfully, and that the worshippers who should hereafter resort 
thither might come with humility, faith, and devotion ; and that they might 
there find pardon for their sins, compassion on their infirmities, and, 
furthermore, be blessed with the sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit. 
With the ascription of praise to the Blessed Trinity this part of the 
service ended. The bishop then signed the deeds, and^the officiating 
minister began the service of the day — service always appealing, in 
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most forcible manner that words can appeal, to the heart of man, but now 
falling on the ears with additional weight as being pronounced for the first 
time within these now consecrated walls. 

It is a wise arrangement that, besides the special sefvice for the occasion, 
the order of Morning Prayer should be observed as well. It gave a 
reality to the ceremony, to be called on at once to listen to the church’s 
stirring exhortation, and to join in the general confession. The church 
itself seemed no longer a new one — it had become at once an integral part 
of that structure of whicli the apostles and martyrs were the foundation, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone of the building, not made 
with hands, on which time can work no change. 

A pleasing feature in the service itself was the absence of any one 
person to lead the congregation in making the responses, the effect of 
which was that the officiating minister and the people conducted the 
service between them, as was evidentlj^ contemplated by the framers of the 
Liturgy. The only circumstances in which I can conceive a clerk 
necessary during the celebration of Divine service, is when there are among 
the congregation a number of persons who either cannot read or are 
unprovided with prayer-books. But in the present day, when a neatly- 
bound Prayer-book may be purchased for fourpencc, and when there is 
scarcely one among a Imndred cliurchgoers who has not been taught to 
read, I must confess that there seems to be more devotion in the uniteil 
voices of a whole congregation reading in their natural tone, than in tluj 
discordant sing-song of a clerk, accompanied by the drowsy murmur 
proceeding in fits and starts from a small portion of the congregation. 

The special Psalms for the day were the Ixxiv., exxii., and cxxxii. ; the 
first lesson, 1 Kings viii. 22 — 63; the second, Heb. x. 19 — 26. After the 
Litany a part of the eighty-fourth Psalm was nicely sung by the National 
Sbhool children and the congregation generally. Then followed an, 
admirable sermon from Exodus xxv. 8 : And let them make me a sanc- 
tuary ; that I may dwell among them.” 

The Communion Service was read by the bishop, and included a special 
collect, epistle, and gospel. While the offertory sentences were in reading, 
a collection was made, to be added to the church fund ; and after the bisliop 
had pronounced the blessing, he walked down the aisle, accoinpani(‘d by 
the clergy and, passing in procession round the churchy aril, repaired to a 
tent, erected for the occasion, on the ground to be consecrated. The 
minister then presented to him a petition, praying him to consecrate the 
burial-ground, which was read aloud by the registrar. The deed of con- 
secration was then read and afterwards signed by the bishop. The prayer 
of consecration followed ; a part of the thirty-ninth Psalm was sung ; and 
the interesting ceremony terminated with the blessing pronounced by the 
bisliop. 

Notice had been given iof the celebration of the Holy. Communion on 
the following Sunday ; and Lifton Church is now a gathering place of, I 
trust, many devout followers of Christ, who testify by their regular 
attendance their thankfulness for having this important one among the 
means of grace thus brought home to their own doors. C. A. J. 


He who receives a good turn should never forget it; he who does one 
should never remember it. 
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Herne Church. 


A FEW miles east of Wliitstable, the port of Canterbury, and in the north 
of ICent, is situated the pleasant watering-place of Herne Bay. It stands 
on a gently-rising ground, about a mile and a half from the old village 
of Herne, eight-and-a-half miles from Canterbury, four-and-a-half from 
Reculver, and sixteen from Margate. According to some authorities the 
name is derived from the number of herons that formerly frequented the 
shore ; and the family of Knowler, wdio have been settled in the parish 
for some ceutiuries, have that bird for their crest, a fact which rather 
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strengtliens the conjecture. Hasted and others deduce it from the Saxon 
Ilyriie, or iluriie, a corner or nook. The Isle of Thanet is nmv separated 
from the mainland only by the narrow cliannels of the river Stour, one of 
which, scarcely discernible, runs through the marshes to the estuary of the 
T'iiames at Ueculver ; but these two arms of the Stour were once a channel 
three or four miles over, receiving several other streams, and uniting with 
the river and arm of the sea, callefl the Wantsiim W aters ; it flowed in a 
deep bed, and with a copious stream, all round from Sandwich Bay and 
the Homan walls of Hichborough to th^ Homan walls at Heculver. The 
haven is thus described by Archdeacon Battely in his Anticjuitii^s of 
Reculver and Hichborough: — “The Isle of Thanet, o[)posite the coast of 
Kent, forms such a haven as Virgil describes — 

^ Sheltered from the rolling sea 
An island forms a port.’ 

“ Yeriantius Fortunatus, in his life of St. Martin, scorns to have alluded 
to Thanet, and the haven which it forms, in that poem where, mentioning 
St. Paul’s arrival in Britain, he says — - 

‘ Where an island forms a port 
The sea he crossed.’ 

“ This haven,” continues the Archdeacf)n, “ !)as two mouths, tlie one 
open to the north, the other to the east. Tlie castle of Hegulbium 
(Heculver) was built near the former, the castle of Hntupi.e (Hich- 
borough), near the latter ; by which, well garrisoned, the haven was 
formerly closed on each side. From these, as from watch-towers, the 
ships of invaders and pirates might be seen at a great distance, and their 
entrance preventwl, and the Roman fleets were securely drawn on shore. 
A wide \ alley, or level, now lies between these castles, in which, I think, 
the haven of liutupim must have been placed. For though meadows now 
intervene, nml a rivulet, coriflnetl within a very naiTow cliannel, flows 
between tliein, yet if wo recollect the old face of the country as it is drawn 
by ancient writers, and view it with the eye of the minU, we shall soon 
discover the port of llutupim, the most celebrated in all Britain. The 
drought, or scantiness of water which now appears, was not of old.; for 
Solinus, the first Homan writer who mentions the Isle- Of Thanet, says that 
‘ it is Avashed by the Straits of Gaul, and separated Trom tlie continent of 
Britain by a^-smill estuary.’ 

“ We Tesdl in our that. cui Rni^lish fleet, such as is nowhcTo men- 
tionetl ill tiie history ofany Other king,' aailiug'tii.'Bandwidi coiltinurd there; 
that Turldll,^with his fleOtj^tXMiiettDlEnglaifi, and being joined by another 
innumerable fleet of Danes, entered tlie»liaven of Sandwich ; that tlie licet 
of Harold, after ravaging the eastern coast of Kent, proceeded from Sand- 
Avicli to Northinuth (tlie name given to the northern moutli of the Want- 
sum), and from thence towards London. Giraldus Cambrensis mentions 
the “ outer haven of SandwicUi,” which was that part of the river or water 
which lay between Sarldwich and the sea ; the river was that w hich 
extended from Sandwich as far as Reculver, and these two together formed 
the haven of Rutupiae.” 

The appellation Rutupite applies not only to the haven or port itself, 
but also to the castles of Richborougli and Heculver, which defended its 
entrance. It is frequently mentioned by ancient wTiters, and deiivesjstill 
farther renown from the frequent and constant ai'rival of the Roman fleets. 
Where the city of Hichborough exactly stood has never yet been minutely 
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determined, but it is supposed to have been to the north of the station, on 
a site now undermined and \vashed away. 

In this haven was situated the great oyster bed, Fundus Rutupensis, so 
much celebrated amongst the Roman epicures. “ Tliough not the largest, 
the oysters of Britain are allowed to be the best in the world, and were so 
famed for their excellence in the days of the Romans that, according to 
Juvenal and Pliny, they were carefully conveyed from Sandwich to Rome; 
indeed, the Rutupina litora (waters and shores of Kent) were noted by 
these luxurious people clnefly for their producing this fish.”* The old 
historian Lambarde also alludes to their peculiar excellence when lie 
remarks, “ The oisters which be' dredged at Reculver arc reputed as faire 
to passe those of Whitstaple, as Whitstaple do surmount the rest of . the 
shire in savorie saltnesse.’* 

’ Tlioiigli Herne Bay is not actually in the Isle of Thanet, it is situated 
in tlie immediate neighbourhootl of this truly interesting locality ; and tfu* 
place has been also celebrated for the purity of its air during a long period 
of time, for we find from Leland that ‘‘ Sir John Fineux, in the reign of 
Henry VII., purchased an estate in the parisli of Ilurne, on which he 
builded his fixire house for the eomodite of ])reserving liis heltli.” It was 
also r(‘sort('d to as a bathing-place by the inliabitants of Cantorbury ; 
wdiilc two hoys “ sailed alternately to London every week, with corn, hops, 
flour, &e., and passengers.” 

Though still bearing the name of Bay, it has but little resemIdance to 
one, for the waves and currents have by degrees swept away the ancient 
headlands, and, in fact, the whole face of the coast presents nearly a 
straight lino. 

According to Sir Charles Lyell, the eastern coast of Britain is remarkably 
exposed to such eiicroaclimeiits of the sea, on account of the double 
(mrrent, or a double system of tides, observable in tlui German Geean. 
When the great tidal current flows from the Atlantic toxvards Britain, it 
divides into two portions at the Land’s End ; one of wliicii pass(‘s along the 
English Channel towards Dover, while the other passes round the west of 
Britain towards the Orkney and Shetland Islands. This latter enrn^nt 
then bends round to the east and the south, and flows on southward 
between Britain and Denmark. Here the two currents meet, one going 
northward from Dover Straits, the other southwanl from the Orkneys ; and 
the action thus becomes so considerable that the sliore is ground or worn 
aw^ay by the incessant passing and repassing of these currents. In the 
cliffs round and near the North Foreland, the coast wears away at the rate 
of about two feet a-year, while nearer to Ramsgate tlie rate of destruction 
is somewhat greater. The cliffs near Dover have been gradually worn 
by the sea, especially the SJiakspeare Clilf. It will b(?cojne an j]jtere>ting' 
question iii future years, how far the stupendems engiiieei iiig works 
executed in this locality will enable the old dills to battle agaiii.'-t their 
destructive enemy. It has often been a favourite speculation that lOnglaud 
and France were once joined by a rocky ridge extending from I'ulkstoiie 
or Dover, to somewhere between Calais and Boulogne, and that this ridge 
has been worn away by the sea. The Straits of Dover are m) shallow at 
one part, and the contour of the two coasts corresponds so much, that the 
opinion is regarded as being not improbable. 

In 1798, temporary barracks were raised at Herne by tlie Government 
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* ‘Edinburgh Encyclopedia,’ article “Fisheries.’ 
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for the reception of troops, then deemed necessary to protect this part of the 
coast ; and gradually, as it became the frequent resort of company for 
bathing, the present town of Herne Bay was built for their accommodation ; 
birt the place was originally laid out on so very extensive a scale, that it 
will, it is to be feared, long retain its present unfinished appearance. 
Landholders were exorbitant in their terms, sj)eculators were at first too 
free in their undertakings, beginning, in fact, to build without reckoning 
the cost so closely as sucli matters require. The result has been, that 
projected plans dropp(‘d to the ground, or were partially carried out. In 
one case the abortive attempt is particularly to be regretted — we allude to 
the unfinished church in the projected *Oxenden Scpiare ; a fixbric which, 
after reaching the height of twelve feet, has been abandoned, and the pile 
of building will be most likely devoted to other purposes. 

The town, however, contains many excellent abodes for the accommoda- 
tion of its numerous visitors, and two national schools were built some years 
since by Mrs. Thwaites, the widow of a wealthy London merchant. This 
lady has on other occasions proved a munificent benefactress to the town, 
especially in the erection of a clock tower, of Portland stone, eighty feet 
in height, which, from the sea, is a pretty object, and one of the most 
striking ornaments of the town. 

The inconvenience of landing from the steam-paekets, at a distance some- 
times of two miles from tlie shore, \vas soon sensibly felt at Herne Bay, ami 
led, in 1831, to the erection of a pier, from the designs of the late Mr. 
Telford, which is twenty-four feet in width, stretclios over the sands and 
sea for three thousand six hundred and forty fc'ot, and was intended to end 
in the form of the letter T. 

The original design w<as not carried out, and it therefore only ])artially 
serves the purpose of a breakwater, which, from tin; exj)osnre of the coast 
to a north-east wind, is a very desirable requisite. TIjc pier itself eoustif u(es 
a fine promenade ; in addition to which a parade, of .about a mile in length 
and sixty feet in widtli, has been formed on the shore adjoining it, and 
which fronts the baths, assembly-rooms, library, &c. » 

Herne Bay is now a separate ecclesiastical pjirish, and the church is a 
plain but moderately spacious building. 

The village church, dedicated to St. Martin, is a largo, ancient, hand- 
some structure, having a tower of flint and stone, containing six ))ells. 
It consists of a nave, two side aisles, and three chancels, of whicli the 
largest has, like a cathedral, six seats for the ancient Popish ministers of 
the ehurcli, and was formerly divided from the nave by an open carved 
screen of oak, as the other two chancels still are. The stone font is 
very ancient, and, with the largest chancel, has been lately restored at the 
expense of the vicar. 'J'he church of Ilerne was formerly accounted as 
one of the chapels belonging to the church of Reculver, wliich was parcel 
of the See of Canterbury; but in 1296 Archbishop Winchelsea made it, 
together with the motheiveliureh of Keculver and its adjoining chapel of 
Hath — that of St. Nicholas with the chapel of All Saints in Thanet — 
into three perpetual vicarages. 

Within the ancient village church are numerous mementoes of departed 
greatness ; but its greatest claim on our interest is the cireumstanec? 
of its having been the spot in which the pious Ridley first began his 
ministerial labours. In 1537, on his return to England from a course 
of study on the Continent, he was appointed chaplain to Archbishoj> 
Cranmer, and shortly after, collated vicar of Herne. Here he diligently 
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instructed his flock in the doctrines of the gospel, soon attracting a 
numerous congregation from the surrounding parishes ; and we are told, 
^^That the people s>varmed about him like bees, desiring the sweet 
flowers and wholesome juice of his doctrine, Mhich he not only j)reacJied, 
but showed the same by his life, in such holiness of living, lliat eveirhis 
enemies could never find anything to reprove in it.’* 

For two' years Mr. Ridley resided at this his parish of JT(?rne, getting 
new lights himself by a close application to liis study of the Holy {Scrip- 
tures and of the fathers, by friendly conference with his })iitron, the 
archbishop, who frequently resided at liis palace of Ford, and faithfully 
communicating the word of God. Here he was diligent to instruct 
l)is charge in the pure doctrines of the gospel as far as they were yet 
discovered to him, except in the point of transubstantiation, from which 
error God had not yet delivered him. And the good fruits of his ministry 
wer(^ s(Miii in the eliects it had, particularly on the Lady P^incux, whom 
lie converted to the gospel truths, which she afterwards tt»stified by her 
liiture exemplary life and works. And to enliven the devotion of his 
parishioners, he used to have the Te Detiin read in his parish church 
in English, which was afterwards urged in accusiition against him, and 
he wiis in consequence presented at the archbishop’s visitation for 
having Te Deum sung in Englisli, and for preaching at St. Stephen’s 
against auricular confession,” 

In his last farewell, when under sentence of death, to all the places 
wdth which he had been in any way connected, Herne is thus distin- 
guished : — “ From Cambridge T was called into Kent, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Thomas Cranmer, that most reverend father and man 
of God, and of him, by and by, sent to be vicar of Herne, in East Kent. 
Wherefore, farew'cll Herne, thou worshipful and wx»althy parish, the first 
cun; w'hereuiito T was called to minister God’s word. Thou liast heard 
of my mouth ofttiines the word of God preached, not after the l*opish 
trade*, but after Christ’s gospel. Oh ! that the fruit had answered to 
the seed ! And yet I must acknowdedge me to be thy debtor for the 
dfictrine of the Lord’s Supper, which at that time God had not revealed 
unto me; but I bless God in all that godly virtue and zeal of God’s 
word, which the Lord, by preaching of liis word, did kindle manifestly 
both in the heart and life of that godly w^oman lAdy Fiennes (Fiiieux) ; 
the Lord grant that his w^ord took like effect there in many more.”* 

In the interior of the church are iftany monumental brasses, and amongst 
them the figure of a w^arrior in armour, Sir John Fineux, and his w ife 
Lady Fineux, the convert of Bishop Kidley. Sir John officiated as lord 
chief- justice in the leigns of Henry VII. and VlTl. 

Near the communion rails is a figure in a bachelor of divinity’s gowni, 
one of the former incumbents of the church ; and in the north cliancel, the 
figure of Lady Philip, wife of Sir Matthew Philip, Lord Mayor of London 
in 14G3, and curious from its being in the rich costume of the time. 

Among the wills in the Prerogative Office at Canterbury are several 
benefactions relating to this church. John Younge, of Herne, in 14o8, 
gave ten marks towards making the seats called “ pewinge,” and William 
Smersall, 1541, gave forty shillings towards the cloth to lay over the 
‘‘bredes” when they were married. It being then the custom to hold a 
canopy over the bride and bridegroom during the marriage ceremony. 


* ‘Life of Blshoj) Ridley,* by Dr. Ridley. 
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The advantages offered by Herne Bay as a watering-place, have for 
some years past rendered it a very popular place of resort, and with these 
it conibines attractions not often to be enjoyed in such localities. The 
neighbourhood is delightfully rural, and the little village of Ediiigton 
pro^^rs comfortable and snug retreats to those invalids or others who find 
tlie sea air too piercing and severe ; while the vicinity also po^esses spots 
of great interest, independently of its marine advantages, whicli render .it 
an agreeable place of sojourn. Some remains of the old palace at Ford, 

where in 1544, Henry VIIL, on his journey to France, dined with 
Cranmer, and the same night rode on to Dover,” are still to be seen 
in the adjoining parish of Hothe. Tliis spot was, with the exception of 
Canterbury, the most ancient palace ever erected for an archiepiscopal 
abode, and was demolished during the Civil AVars in 1658. 

The park, which comprised about one hundred and seventy acres, still 
retains the name, as does the vineyard, though both have long been ai)pro- 
priated to other purposes. 

In the channel nearly opposite Herne Bay is flic Pan Rock, so called 
from the abundance of fragments of Roman earthenware, and some entire 
pans, which have been found from time to time by oyster-dredgers, and 
which are traditionally said to have formed the lading of a vessel that was 
here wrecked many years ago. The late Governor Pownall, in a letter 
published in the fifth volume of the ‘ Archmologia,’ conjectured that this 
rock might liave been the site of a Roman pottery ; but his opinion was 
.successfully controverted in the next volume of the same work. In Quecu 
Elizabeth’s reign a beacon occupied the spot iii Ilerne parish where now 
stands the windmill. 

Tlie river Stour affords excellent trout-fishing : and in tlie neighbour- 
hood of Hern(3 the entomologist may find some good butterflies and motlis. 
Amongst them the pale-clouded yellow butterfly {CoUas hyale). The 
male of this rare species is usually of a rich sulphur yellow, the female 
nearly white. In both, the upper wings near the middle are marked 
with a black spot, and are bordered with a deep black rim, almost divided 
by yellow spots into two. The under wings have a large orange sjjot in 
the centre. The caterpillar is green, with two white lines on both sides, 
irregularly spotted witl\ black. The Glanville fiitillary {Melitta vinxia) 
lias also been found in the vicinity. The pink uiiderwing moth {Callomor- 
pha Jarohoe) is frequently seen in mi^ltitudes. This moth is diurnal in 
its liabits, and flits about, or rests upon the stems of ragwort in great 
numbers. The spotted sulphur moth {Eraslrin sutphurea) is also diurnal 
in its habits, and may be captured while feeding on the common field 
convolvulus. M. J. 


Young fish almost al\<ays keep in shallow water. If it were not for 
this precaution they would soon fall an easy prey to those of larger size. 
As long, however, as the fry keep in shoal water they cannot readily 
be got As they increase in size and .strength they go into deeper 
water, are there better able to protect themselves. 
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“Lo ! here’s the ])atterii of Prince Henry’s parts ; 

Of Henries four, the fair epitome. 

Learned as the stout, toward, hope of hearts 5 

Like to tho y//^7<, once chief of chivalry ; 

Like to the devout, mild, innocent ; 

Like to the scuanth^ wise, thrifty, provident.” 

James Maxwell, lGi-2. 

Anne of Denmark, the Queen of .James VI., brought this l»cr firstborn 
son into the world at Stirling Castle on February 19, 1594. lie was 
jiamed Henry, after his hapless graiidfiither Lord Dariiley, and Frederick^ 
after tlie Queen’s father, Frederick 11. of Denmark. The birth of this 
heir to the Scottish liirone w'as an auspicious eveut in more ways than 
one ; fur it completely pnt an end to the machinations and disturbances 
witli which liothwell and his }>artizans had so long disturbed tJie court 
of Scotland ; and the restless, ambitious plotter, finding himself deserted 
by l)is faction, fled to France, wliere he eventually died. 

The ba])tisrn of tlie royal infant, according to the ritual of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, was the first, according to Protestant baptismal 
rites, that liud ever been administered to a prince in this island ; and 
Arch))ishop Spottiswoodo tlius narrates the ceremonial: — “The (^^ountess 
of Marr, the governess of the infant prince, and the queen’s ladies, 
brought him from his nursery, and laid him in a state-bed, in the 
qut'en’s preseiico-chainber, from whence they carried him in j)rocession, 
and delivered Jiini to Ids nearest relative, the Duke of Lennox, by whom 
he was ])reseijtod to the ambassador of ids godmother Queen Elizabeth, 
the Karl of Sussex. Lord Hume carried the prince’s ducal coronet 
of Kotlisny, and Lord vSemple llio laver. The English ambassador, who 
represented Queen Elizal)ofh, the go 4 imother, followed witli tJio royal 
babe, wliose train was supported by Lords Sinclair and Urquhart ; and 
four Scottish gentlemen of liononrable lineage bore a canopy over him. 
When the procession arrived at the door, King James, who was seated 
thc're, arose and received the Knglisli ambassador, who delivered the 
babe to the Duke of Lennox, and seated himself in a stall decorated 
Avith velvet. The service was performed by liie Bishop of Aberdeen. 
J’he Lord Lion proclaimed the titles of tlie prince ; gold and silver 
Averc thrown from the window among the populace, and tlieii the lieir 
of Scotland was brought back in procession to the stale-bed in his mother’s 
chamber.” 

After the ceremony the queen received in state the presents and 
congratulations of the foreign ambassadors who had assisted at the rite. 
Queen Elizabeth sent her “ god-bairn ” a cupboard of plate, and some 
masvsive cups of gold, which, according to an historian of the time, 
Avere soon “ melted and spendit.” Holland presented to the infant 
jirince a parchment, Avi^i the yearly pension of five thousaa^ florins ; a 
sum of money which seems to have been sadly squandered. 

The infancy of the ))rince was not permitted by the state policy of 
the times to be the care of his mother; and the poor queen, who is 
described as being “ most acutely alive to the instincts of maternity,” 
Avas accordingly separated from her child. He Avas placed under the 
care of his hereditary guardian the Earl of Marr, and for safety kept 
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in the royal fortress of Stirling. The old Countess of Marr, the king^s 
former goiivernante, was, to the extreme grief of the queen, inducted 
into the .same office for his son, the infant prince ; and the motlier 
was only permitted to see him occasionally. This wound to her maternal 
affections, however it was represented to her as a part and parcel of 
the law of Scotland, was tlie beginning of a scries of sorrows and 
misunderstandings which greatly undermined the domestic peace of 
the royal pair; and when the queen found that the old countess and 
her son had gained the affections of the infant, .she is said to have 
hated them with all the vivacity of her nature,” and to have earnestly 
pleaded with King James that she might not live separately from her 
child. To which appeal the king replied, that it was a necessary 
precaution for the .safety of the prince, tis, if some faction got strong 
enough, the boy might be used against herself, as he (the king) had 
been turne<l against his unfortunate mother Mary.” 

Not satisfi(?d with these political rejisons, the queen pleaded that tlio 
matter might be referred to a council ; but the king, finding that she 
had secretly influenced a large faction of members, who only cared for 
her wishes as they militated against the Earl of Marr, declined the 
proposition. 

While the king was absent on a summer progress, the queen actually 
planned an expedition to vStirling Castle, in which she purposed to 
head an armed band, who were by force to remove the prince from 
the Earl of Marr; but the king, “discovering the plot, obliged the 
queen to travel in that direction with diflerent attendants.” 

Anne of Denmark wjus subsequently permitted to see and caress 
her babe at frequent intervals; but, greatly to her chagrin, he was 
still to remain in the custody of the earl and l)is mother; and it was 
not until the birth of her second child, Elizabeth, that she became 
at all reconciled to her bereavement. 

In 1603, wlien King James visited England to take possession of 
the throne, he left IMiice Henry most .sedulously guarded by a strong 
garrison at the fortress of Stirling, under tlie care of the Karl of Mjirr ; 
and a letter is still extant, in which the royal parent gives mucii 
excellent counsel to his son, referring him to “ a booke latelie prentid,” 
as a code of laws for his future conduct. Tliis was the ‘ Basilicon Doron/ 
or ‘ Ilis Majesty’s Instructions to his dearest .son the Prince’ — a book 
which has met with tlie apjirobation of Bacon, Locke, Hume, and 
Pert-y. 

While under tlie guardianship of the Earl of Marr, Prince Henry 
enjoyed the advantages of an admirable classical education, from the 
assiduous care of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Adam Newton, a learned 
Scotclimaii, who had been himself eilucated in France ; and, from being 
a zealous Prote.starit, confirmed in his pupil that higli religious principle 
which subsequently so distinguished and governed every impulse and 
action of the prince. 

When King James left Scotland to take possessjpn of his new kingdom, 
his queen was appointed to follow him in twenty days; and during 
this period, having received a letter from lier son, then about ten years 
of age, in which he bewails his separation from both his parents, and 
also expresses his ardent desire to see her, the queen — whose maternal 
feelings seem to have been sometimes perfectly uncontrollable — took 
advantage of the absence of the Earl of Marr to proceed with a strong 
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party of her nobles to Stirling- Castle. Here she endeavoured to inti- 
midate the Countess of JMarr into delivering up her charge ; but the 
firmness of the goiivernante, which had before been so often called 
into exertion, now. sustained her into flatly refusing the demand ; and 
though tlie excited feelings of tlie queen threw her into a transport of 
piussionate tears, the lady continued firm, and the suffering motlier was 
carried to the royal apartiiients in the castle, frdhi whence 'she instantly 
despatciied messengers to tlie king, and to the council at Ilolyrood. After 
several very stormy scenes and discussions, the Earl was commanded by 
the king to deliver up the prince, who, with his tutor, accompanied his 
royal mother to England. 

The progress of the royal party ended on July 2, 1603, at Wintisor 
Castle, where the king ludd a solemn Chapter of the Garter, when he 
made Ids son l^rince Henry knight of the Order, half a century liaving 
(lajised since a king of England had held one of these Idgh festivals. 
After the eereinoiiy was over, “being presented in liis robes to the 
queen, the noblemen jiresent higidy commended the prince for several 
of his quick witty answers, princely carriage, and reverend obeisance 
at the altar ; all which appeared to them very strange, considering his 
tender age, and his being till then altogether unacquainted with the 
matter and cireuiustances of that solemnity.’* But the period in which 
their eldest son was created Prince of Wales is said to have been not 
only the proudest, hut one of the happiest in the lives of the royal 
parents. The ceremony liad been delayed till the noble-minded boy 
could Iiimself enter into the historical interest of the scene — one celebrated 
not only with all the sfdeiidour of state pageantiy, but Iieralded with all 
the “ glory of poetry,” being illustrated by Ben Jonson, the queen’s 
favourite dramatist, in verses, which finely recapitulated the deeds of 
Henry Stuart’s predecessors as Princes of Wales.” The ceremony being 
mixed witli a mask, in which the newly-created prince was representecl 
as wakening and reviving the dying genius of chivalry. A few days 
after, lie was introduced by his royal father to the a.ssenibled Houses of 
Pariiament ; and his solemn investituture took place June 4, 1610. 

'Idle courage and fearlessness of the gallant young prince are said 
to have been displayed from his earliest years. AYhile but an infant,- 
he wept much less than others of his age ; and in case of aecideiity 
“ though the severity of the pain might extort a tear or two, yet a 
smile soon followed, while he dissembled what he suffered.” lie willingly 
joined in all pleasures and diversions; but this, if practicable, always 
with persons older than himself, taking great delight in tossing the 
pike, or leaping, shooting with the bow, throwing tlie bar, vaulting, or 
some otlier exercise of the kind ; in fact, he was never idle. “ He 
showed himself, likewise, very good-natured to hi.s dependants, .supporting 
their interests against any persons whatever; and auytlnng that he 
undertook for tlieiii or for others he pushed with such zeal as was sure 
to give success to it; for he exerted his whole strength to accomplish 
whatever he desired.” 

“ How long,” he once remarked, after being commended for a remark- 
able deed of courage and daring, “ how long shall I continue to be a 
child, ill your opinion? ” 

At another time, the following ready retort must certainly have 
completely posed his attendant. While travelling, his attention was 
attracted by a stack of corn, which struck Jiim as similar in shape to 
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the top he used to play with, “That’s a good top,” said he. “Why 
do you not then play with it ? ” observed one of his suite. “ Do you 
set it up for me, and I will,” promptly replied the prince. 

King James told him one day, “ that it behoved liim to apply diligently 
to his book, for that otherwise his bro'ther Duke Charles, who seemed 
already to love his book, would be more meet for counsel and govern- 
ment ; whereas he, ncft being learned, would be only fit for military 
affairs and the exercises of the body. He answered nothing, bearing, 
as he always did, a due respect to his •majesty ; but his governor soon 
after using the same speech as a persuasion to diligence, his highness 
asked him whether he really thought his brother would prove so good 
a scholar, and being answered that it was likely, “ Then,” quoth he, 
“ will 1 make him Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

“ From his childhood the prince took great interest in naval affaii-s ; 
and when about ten years old, a small vessel was built for his amusenuait 
and instruction in the business of shippiiig and sailing. He also gave 
the strictest application to his own improvement in military exercises 
and the whole theory of war, taking great pleasure in conversing with 
men of skill and experience in war, both of his own country and 
foreigners, cultivating an intimate acquaintance with the latter, some 
of whom were among the most celebrated officers throughout Euro))e. 

“ When about fifteen, liis highness — not only for his own reereafion, 
but likewise from a laudable ambition of showing tlic world what might 
be exj)ected from him, under the name of IMcelides, Lord of the Jsles 
(an ancient title due to the firstborn of Scotland) — did by some persons 
appointed for that piir[)ose, in the Chamber of Presence, before the 
king and ([ueen and whole court, deliver a challenge to all knights of 
Great Britain, llis name in anagram making a uord most worthy of 
such a knight as he was. Miles a Deo. 

“ On the appointed day, the great feat of arms was ))erforme(l at 
the palace of Whitehall, in the presence of the king and queen, the 
ambassadors of Spain and Venice, and of all the peers and great bnlies 
of the kingdom, with a multitude of others of inferior rank. IBs highness 
maintained the barriers against all adventurers, assisted only by six young 
noblemen. Against these challengers came six-and-fifty defendants, con- 
sisting of earls, barons, knights, and esquires. Every challenger fought with 
eight several defendants, two combats at two ditlbreiit w^eapons, push of j)ike 
and single sword. The prince himself gave and received ihirty-two pushes 
of pike, and about three hundred and sixty strokes of swords, and 
performed his part very well and gracefully, and to the admiration of 
all speetatoi’s.” 

He collected in his court a number of young gentlemen, of the greatest 
spirit and courage, practised tilting, charging on horseback with pistols, 
and new pieces of ordnance were made under his direction, with which 
he learned to shoot lev eh at a mark. Besides his proficiency in tliese 
warlike exercises, which were unfortunately more agreeable to l>is 
inclination than suited to his constitution, the prince also showed 
admirable tact and judgment in the way in which, by letter and persuasion, 
he acted the mediator between his royal parents. “The queen,” says 
Miss Strickland, “ retained lier girl\sh petulance after she had been a 
matron for some years, and even when she was the mother of a sou 
sixteen years of age. That son, the joy and pride of her heart, >vas 
consequently obliged sometimes to use a little playful management to 
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obtain peace in the circle of royal domesticity, where occasional out- 
breaks of temper on the part of her majesty produced at times con- 
siderable disgust. And the prince jwoved his careful abstinence from 
mischief-making by declining to repeat to his mother messages sent in 
a passion by his father, then suifering from paroxysms of gout.** 

The praises for wisdom and .amiability of temper lavished by his 
country on this promising prince were by no means exaggerated ; for 
what can be a higher proof of elevation of character than the temper 
and forbearance exercised in the domestic connexions of life, whether 
in the palace or the cottage ? 

.In the government of liis household, which comprised no less than 
five hundred persons, many of them young gentlemen of rank and 
fortune, the prince displayed no less judgment and discretion ; and 
“ though plenty and magnificence reigned, it was yet made to agree 
with the rules of frugality and moderation.’* Accounts of the expendi- 
ture were scrupulously kept, so that it should be within tlie bounds of the 
annual revenue ; while a s])are sum of some thousajjds was reserved in 
store for any emergency. J3y this prudent conduct he was enabled to 
repurchase lands belonging to his duchy of Cornwall. 

The treasurer of his household, and subsequent historian, Sir Charles Corn- 
wallis, tells us that in propriety of conduct he was a pattern to high and 
low’ ; tliat ho thought not fit to lose awy hours of his life, but so bestowed 
them that they were not only profitable to himself, but worthy of imitation 
to others. “lie so distributed the day, by dividing his hours into the 
service of God, to the apting himself to tlie office he was born unto, 
botli in government civil and military, and to necessary exercises and 
reerealions, as no part of it could be said to be in vain bestowed. To 
enable his knowledge in government civil he read history ; the knowledge 
of things past, coiidueiiig much to resolution in things present, and to 
prevention of evils to come.*’ 

Possessed of a singular integrity of character, and a true kingly dis- 
position, he certainly gave, in the administration of his affairs, important 
presage of what he might have become had it pleased God to permit 
him to w ear the crown, of which he was so worthy ; and one or 
two remarkable traits in his character will bear out the opinion. lie 
was never known to condemn or censure any person unheard, and wsus 
so averse to even an appearance of oppression, that during the royal 
progresses he carefully enjoined that neither carriages nor provisions 
should be taken w’ithout full remuneration being made ; and when enjoying 
the diversion of hawking or hunting before harvest was ended, he strictly 
forbade any one passing through the corn, himself leading the way by 
sweeping round, whatever might be the ardour of the sport. Such for- 
bearance and just attention to the interests of those beneatJi liim in 
rank, ^^as, we must remember, far from being common at the period 
in which he lived ; and it is worthy of note that at a time when licentious- 
ness of manners reigned openly and unreproved, his own conduct was 
regulated by the strictest rules of honour and propriety. He was never 
known to use an oath, or to take the name of God in vain ; and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in his funeral sermon, mentioned in testimony 
of his strictness on this point that memorable answer of the prince when 
he was asked by one why he did not swear in play us well as others, 
“ that he knew of no game worthy of an oath,** The same kind of 
answer he gave on another occasion. “ His highness being once hunting 
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the stag, it happened that the stag being spent, crossed the road, where 
a butcher and his dog were travelling. The dog having killed the stag, 
the huntsmen, when they came up, expressed great resentment, and 
endeavoured to incense the prince against the butcher. But the prince 
answered coolly, ‘ What if the butcher’s dog killed the stag ; how could 
the bu teller help it?’ They replied, that if his father had been so 
served, he would have sworn so as no man could have endured it. 
‘ Away ! ’ rejoined the prince ; ‘ all the pleasure in the world is not worth 
an oath.* ” 

Osborne, the historian of the ’reign of King James, in detailing the 
estimable qualities of the prince, adds : ‘‘ and (which was looked on as too 
great upbraiding the contrary proceedings of his father) in a reverence^ 
to piety and swearing himself, or keeping any who did, lie came to be 
advanced beyond ordinary measure in the affections of them in the city, to 
whom he was not only pleasing in his carriage, but just in payments, so far 
that his credit outreached the king s both in the exchange and in the churcli. 
In this the son could not take so much felicity as the father did discontent, 
to find all the worth he imagined in himself wholly lost, in the hopes the 
people had of this young gentleman.** 

But the jealousy said to have been thus felt for his son by Janies I. 
should not be allowed to outweigh his admirable previous conduct as 
a father ; for he had given Henry an education which was a model for 
princCvS, and that “ not by lucky accidents, but with earnest intent, founded 
on proper principles ; ** and never did calumny more disgraceful w ork 
than when it insinuated that James was the instigator of harm to a son 
he fiad so cherished. 

In the several proposals for marriage with the prince by foreign courts, 
the same feeling of jealousy, mingled with a mean desire for lucrative 
gain, is attributed to James. 

As a wife for the prince, the Princesses of France, Spain, a daughter 
of the Duke of Florence, and a sister of the afterw ards King of Bohemia, 
who married Elizabeth, sister of Prince Henry, were alternately subjects 
of treaty and consideration; and when the Infanta of Spain ajipearcd 
to be the one the most likely to become his bride, Prince Henry is 
said to have declared, that if they persisted in marrying liim to a Po])isli 
princess, he desired, “ that at least the youngest of those proposed siioulil 
be selected, as the more hope might be entertained of her conversion.’* 

It was while a treaty was being carried on for the Princess of France 
that Henry w'as first attacked by symptoms of the fatal illness which 
so soon consigned him to the tomb. Like his ill-fated grandfather, he was 
a very handsome, “ long lad,** having attained the height of six feet before 
his seventeenth year ; and as the personal prowess of the champion 
W'as in this age absolutely required in a prince, greater exertions had 
been made in the tilt-yard, and in other manly exercises, than suited 
the health of a rapidly-growing youth. Such exertions most probably 
hastened the symptoms of that fatal malady, consumption, a tendency 
to w hich had been for some time perceptible. His illness, aggravated 
by incautiously swimming in the Thames “after a full supper at Rich- 
mond,** could not long be struggled against ; while the unhealthy state 
of the season caused it soon to take the foi'm of an intermittent fever, 
a disease for which no specifics were then known, and which consequently 
soon degenerated into the worst species of typhus. 

On the 24th of October 1612, the royal family, with the princely 
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stranger Frederick, then on the eve of liis marriage with Eli/abeth, 
were to dine in great state with the lord mayor ; but the prince became 
so much worse that he was compelled to take to his bed, and on the 29th 
became alarmingly ill. To the great terror of the populace, that 
phenomenon, a lunar rainbow occurred, lasted seven hours, and, to the 
excited minds of the spectators, appeared to span exactly that part of 
the palace where the royal siifterer lay. The most fatal results were 
foretold ; and as sucli meteors seldom occur except during an unhealthy 
state of the atmosphere, the predictions were unhappily verified. From 
the virulence of the fever, infection was dreaded ; and the royal family, 
with the exception of the father, were debarred from any communication 
witli the invalid ; and the poor queen is described as “ remaining in a 
most pitiable state of wretchedness.’* 

U’o alleviate her anxiety she sent to Sir Walter llaleigh for a specific 
which he had once in her own case prescribed witli good efiect. He 
had great faith himself in the nostrum ; but he unfortunately remarked 
in the letter which accompanied it, “ that it would cure all mortal 
maladies except poison.” The queen instantly despatched tlie medicine 
to her son ; and as it was a strong stimulant, it revived him for the 
moment, bat could not long ward off his death, which followed in a very 
short time after. lie expired just before midnight on the 5th of Noveiii- 
b(‘r, ‘‘ the people at the time swarming round the palace, and commemo- 
rating in grotesque pag(*aiitry the anniversary of gunpowder })lot.” 

When the fatal news reached the queen — then at her palace, Somerset 
House — she gave way to an overwhelming burst of grief, ‘‘ exclaiming 
that her dear son had had foul play, and was the victim of some 
murderous j)oisouer ; ” and words thus uttered in the delirium of maternal 
agony were sufficient foundation on which to ground the frightful ealum- 
nies which spared not even the king in tlieir construction. 

The appjirent apathy with which that monarch sustained so heavy 
a blow, and the singular commands issued, “ that persons should not 
ai)proaeh the royal presence in the garb of mourning, and that the 
approaching festivities of Christmas should not be suspended,” certainly 
gave to the public in general plausible reasons for giving credence to 
the runioiirs that prevailed ; while the grief universally felt for the los» 
of iiim, “ the blossoms of whose youth had given sucli promise of future 
ex(!ellence,” increased the feeling of indignation at the supposed treachery 
to which he had been a victim. 

Numerous were the sermons, Latin orations, elegies from the pens 
of contemporary divines, professors, and poets, all eulogistic, and volun- 
tary offerings to the memory of the beloved and regretted Prince Henry. 
The two universities also produced sermons on the melancholy event ; 
but it is rather remarkable that among the poets of the day, Ben Jonsoii, 
who may be styled the poet -laureate of the court, was alone silent. 

The household of the departed prince continued together until the 
end of December, when it was dismisse<i with a pathetic sermon, or 
address, by Hall, sometimes called tlie ‘‘ English Seneca,” ending in 
the following striking exhortation : — “ Go in peace, and live as those 
that liave lost such a master, and as those that serve a Master whom 
they cannot lose.” 


M. J. 
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THE CENTENARIAN.— No. 11. 

'VV'iixrAM’s curiosity was greatly excited, and he was very much dis- 
ajipoiiited when three days in the Ibllowing week had passed away without 
allusion from his father to their proposed visit. He began to be fearful 
that he had forgotten it, and he ventured to remind him of the’ engage- 
ment. 

‘‘William,” replied Mr. Calvert, ‘^our intended visit has not escaped 
my memory, but 1 looked upon it as a gratilication, and no gratification 
ought to interfere with the necessary duties of our station ; you had to 
prepare for your quarter’s examination, 1 to arrange some public accounts, 
these (lone satisfactorily, and we will lose no further time.” 

William understood the implied command ; and he set himself to wenk 
with all diligence and application; and, to his delight, the hour was at 
length named for their visit, the horses were saddled and brought to the 

door, and the road to taken. They found Mr. Seagrave as well in 

health, and as calm and composed in manner, as usual. It was no easy 
matter, however, to gain the express object of their visit. Neith(*r William 
nor ^Ir. Calvert felt they could ask for the promised story. It was 
therefore necessary to find the vibrating chord of his emotions, as he had 
said, and this could be etfeeted only with dtdieacy and dis(;riinination. Mr. 
Calvert made several attemjds, but witluuit success. Mr. Seagrave had 
evidently forgotten their former conversation ; and the surface of his 
feelings was overspread with the chill film of apathy. 

“ Surely,” said he, at length, “ I had something particular to say to you ; 
it has entirely slipped my memory ; these vapouring images are one of the 
painful accompaniments of years like mine. Alas! mists obscure our 
mental visions all the days of our life : in youth we form them for our- 
selves, in age they are fonned for us by infirmity.” 

“ Mrs. Goodwin,” continued he, addi*e.ssing a respectable female, who at 
this moment had entered the room, “ what was it that I bade you remind 
me of, when Mr. Calvert came?” Before she could reply, however, 
recollection had fla.shed on his mind, his eye became bright and Ins smile 
returned. “ I remember it all now. Bring me the packet I desired you 
to put into my desk.” 

He io(3ked at William. “ We wore talking of Sir Thomas, and the 
peculiar feeling that disturbed him. 1 promised you a story; it would be? 
useless to attempt to tell it to you ; I could no longer connect the circum- 
stances of the past, though the sensations to which these gave birth, are, I 
believe, almost as strong as ever. We can outlive, I find, the powens of 
the iuind, but not the more powerful emotions of the heart. In that 
respect I am young still. There are periods in my former life which, 
if I were now to recall them to memory, would aflfect me littlel ess than 
they did when they occiirfed.” 

Tlie expression of his countenance could not escape the notice and 
interest of his visitors. 

“ Do not distress yourself, sir,” said Mr. Calvert, “ neither I nor my 
son could feel any gratification in J;hc recital of that which would give you 
pain.” . 

William’s countenace fell. lie knew that his father had said only what 
was proper ; but his disappointment was not lessened, because his better 
feeling was convinced. 
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“ You are very good/* said Mr. Seagrave ; “ the pain is past already, 
the pleasure, I trust, is to come from your gratification. It was an amuse- 
ment in w'hicli I indulged some time ago, impelled, I hope, by a more 
rational desire to record the events of my long pilgi-image. I had forgotten 
the circumstance when we were talking last ; nor did I remember it, till 
endeavouring to review the years gone by, in order to perform my promise 
to you, I found the task more difficult than I at first imagined. I was 
about to give it up in despair, when the recollection of my narrative flashed 
on my mind. There it is — ^to whom shall 1 give it? to you, William, or 
your father T* 

“ As you please,” said Mr. Calvert, “ it is the same thing.” 

To you, not to me,’* replied JMr. Seagrave, quickly. “I remember 
now that the promise was made to you, William, was it not ?” 

‘‘It was, sir,’* returned he. 

“ Then to you the fulfilment is due,’* said Mr. Seagrave ; “ the faithful 
observance of our word, even in trifles, is .a duty we owe alike to ourselves 
and others, and the very soul of honour and success in all onr under- 
takings.’* 

William thanked him as he took the manuscript, which lie carefully put 
into his ])ockct ; and soon afterwards he and liis father bade the venerable 
old man good morning. 

K veiling came, the manus(n'ipt was produced byAVilliam, and handed to 
his father, wdio, by motion, refused to take it. 

“No,” said he, “it is given in eliarge to you; read it aloud; 
your mother will like to know its contents as well as ourselves.” 

“ But you will read it, papa, so much belter than I,” said William 
imploringly, “ and give it so much more effect,’* and he looked at his 
mother. 

“ I quite agree with you, William,” said Mrs. Calvert ; “ you, like 
most boys of your age, are not to be complimented in this respect. I 
regret it, and think tile little attention paid at school to the art of reading, 
an art too, of no ordinary value, a great defect, injurious to an author, 
destructive of the improvement or pleasure of the hearer, and making that 
an irksome task to the reader which might otherwise be an agreeable 
recreation. But besides this, to read well, w^e must feel what wo read, or 
the end of reading aloud to amuse others, or to make au impression on 
them, is lost ; and, if I am not mistaken, we shall find much contained in 
that manuscript which your father only can convey instructively to us.” 

William knew the point was now settled. He removed his father’s 
chair, adjusttid the lights, took care that his mother’s w^ants w ere anticipated, 
and having set a stool at her feet, as the concluding act of his attention, 
he placed himself in the seat he usually occupied. Tfie next instant, 
however, he arose, hastily approached his mother, and in a whisper said, 
“Can you give me anything to do? I cun listen so much better wdien I 
am employed. Have you any tape to wind?” 

IMrs. Calvert smiled, as she opened the drawer of her w^ork-table, 

“ Luckily for you,” said she, “ I have niatle a purchase this moniiug, and 
have laid in a stock.” 

William took the packet, and, thanking lier with a look, reseated 
himself. 

“ Are you ready ?” demanded Mr. Calvert. 

“ (initc, papa ;” and the rolling of the taiie,and the reading of the manu- 
script were commenced at tJie same luouient. 
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‘‘ No eye, perhaps, may glance over this memoir till mine is closed for 
ever. It lias been written in no spirit of vanity ; it contains no narration 
of great events or splendid deeds performed, of success in life, singularly 
or meritoriously achieved. It is the simple record of the folly of human 
'wishes, of extravagances, which, if not equally shared by my fellow-men, 
have been at least entertained by most. 

My father was a man of fortune and enterprise. He had a large 
family ; but his ample means, and especially his precepts and example, laid 
the foundation of the success which attended every one of his sons. No 
one was more prosperous than myself, who was the eldest. As a West 
India merchant, 1 early amassed considerable w'calth. I married a most 
amiable woman, a few' years younger than myself, and our union was 
blessed with several lovely children. Life w'a.s full of happiness to me ; I 
had no draw'back to my felicity, but one which I framed for myself, i 
was naturally of a strong constitution, very healthy, and j)roverbially 
temperate; no one might naturally look forward to more years than L 
But life, I felt, was uncertain, and the desire to live long (I do not say to 
attain to extreme old age, for I insensibly separated tlie two ideas in my 
mind ; I desired life for the longer and uninterrupted enjoyment of my 
possessions, and for the exercise of that activity and enterprise in which I 
so much delighted, not for the mere retention of existence) became a 
paramount wish. 

By degrees this desire obtained com))lete possession of me ; it occu])icd 
my mind night and day, and at length it actually formed tJie subject of my 
most earnest prayers. Yes, I dared to ask that of God, and to expose to 
his eye that craving of my heart, which I w'as ashamed to rev('al even to 
my wife ! At first, indeed, I ventured only indirectly to breathe my w ishes ; 
then, bolder and bolder grown, I vehemently urged my petition, and 
besought that some intimation might be vouchsafed to me that it was 
heard and granted. Oh! the patience of God! ‘ITis eyelids try the 
children of men/ — Oh ! how, knowing the secrets of all hearts, must lie 
often laugh to scorn their folly and their madness, 

“ No such answer, how'ever, as I besought was granted me, and a feeling 
of despair began to arise in my mind. I recalled every dream each 
morning ; I listened eagerly for every text each sabbath-day in the hope 
that I might be able to apply it to myself, and 1 opened my Bible not for 
instruction but for some sentence or w'ord of private meaning, some 
message, in fact, which I alone was to coni})rehen(], intended for me. In 
vain — there was neither voice, nor sound, nor sign granted me. Still I 
urged my prayer, my earnestness seeming to grow on my disaj)pointment. 

“ At length a friend of mine called one morning at my office, desiring 
to see me alone. I was annoyed at the request, for I was much engaged 
at the time; but he had seen me and I could not deny myself; 1 called 
him into my private room and closed the door. 

‘‘ ‘ No particular secresy,’ said he, ‘ is necessary, though my business is 
with you alone. I am desirous of your name in the deed of conveyance 
in the lifehold estate which 1 have just purchased. I know no life 
apparently so good as yours ; and as it is of the utmost consequence to 
my young family to secure such a one, I hope you will not refuse my 
request.* 

‘‘ As he spoke my heart throbbed, and a thrilling sensation amounting to 
pain affected my ears. 

“ * You may be mistaken,* said I, with some effort. 
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“ ‘ I have no such fear,’ replied he, smiling ; ‘ I saw Dr. Bland just now, 
and named the subject to him.* 

“ I hung upon his words with a sensation I cannot describe ; my inward 
agitation wiis such tliat I coidd not ask what was the doctor’s opinion. My 
friend, however, spared me tlie necessity. 

you could have made choice of old Parr,* said the doctor, ‘you 
could not have done better. Seagrave is more likely to live till he is a 
hundred than, barring accidents, to die at fifty.’ 

‘‘ The feeling of that moment ! it was almost overpowering ; T laid my 
hand on the table near me for support; I heard, I believed, and I acted 
on my belief. The instant my friend withdrew I threw myself on my 
knees, and vehemently returned thanks for the mercy, as I presumptuously 
conceived, that had been granted to me. Header, is a smile on your lip 
at my folly? It deserves contempt; but think, hast thou never uttered 
words to thy Maker the remembrance of which thou wouldst gladly blot 
from thy nieniory, and which now wake thy wonder and shame at thy 
temerity, extravagance, and foolishness? Despise me, and thou wilt 
cond(Mnn thyself. 

“ 1 was now perfectly happy ; but every day I grew, unconsciously 
indeed, y(4 not the less certainly, more and more sellish. I lost my 
parents, and many of my earliest friends, including some of my brothers. 
I mourned their loss, it is true, but not as others mourned, or its I should 
Jiave done under different imin’cssions. Death did not affect me; the sight 
of it brought no useful lesson to my mind, was no check to the worldliness 
that was gaining possession of me. Encased in my own security, 1 felt 
above the casualties of life to which others were exposed, and 1 continued 
fearlessly to enjoy myself. My wife died ; I had loved her much, and on 
her own account I lamented lier ; but I had other stores of comfort, 
and the first sorrow of separation over, 1 was reconciled to her loss. 

“ My sons had all grown to men’s estate, my daughters were married 
and had families. As years rolled on, the parents were removed, leaving 
a numerous progeny behind them. Their elders had been good and 
dutiful, and their children inherited their respect and affection for me. 1 
knew no diminuiion of attention ; 1 had every comfort I desired, and iny 
health conlinued so uninterruptedly good that I had scarcely a warning 
that it could ever tlecline. I stood among my descendants like an oak in 
tlie forest, sheltering many under my shade, supporting the feeble, and 
ind i ffere) 1 1 to danger my se 1 f. 

“ J now passed for a wonderful wan of my years, and as yet I bad no 
cause to suspect, nor could 1 allow myself to entertain the thought, 
that I had erred in my desire to live long. With health and strength 
undiminished, I had always been the most active person in tlie firm. 1 had 
managed business as senior with iny sons and grandsons, and my name was 
even now more than nominal, for I yet had a considerable interest in the 
concern, and still bore a siiare in the fatigues of it, though associated with 
iny great-grandson. Gradually, however, I lessened my attendance, 
making business rather an amusement than an occupation, although my 
powers of mind were as clear almost as they had ever been. 

“ 1 had reached the age of ninety when so great a change had taken 
place around me, that I could not but be sensible of it. One by one my 
family had dropped off. I had married again and had had children by my 
second wife, but they all died early ; I had now scarely an immediate 
relative left. I might not liave been sensibly affected by the circumstance, 
had I not found myself for some time past a sort of intruder ainongTny 
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connexions ; I was unwilling to admit the fact even to myself, but the 
truth forced itself upon me that I was in the way; that by many to whom 
my property would be very acceptable, my death would be considered as a 
desirable event. But even these I outlived, and of my own family there 
was only one remaining, except two very distant branches of the family 
whom I had never seen and who were living abroad. What, however, 
affected me still more was, that of all the friends whom I had loved in my 
manhood or had acquired in later times, not one was left. 1 had 
acquaintance, it was true, but they were much younger than myself, and I 
began to find that tlieir views and mine were too dissimilar to make inter- 
course with them veiy agreeable. 

“Then came, not the suspicion only, but the unmistakable certainty 
tliat r was sought for only through motives of interest ; and T could read, 
under the evident unwillingness to contradict me, or in the pliancy with 
which others altered their avowx'd sentiments pi'ofessedly to meet mine, 
they had no other meaning than to further tlieir own expectations as to the 
disposal of my property : 1, could see that the anecdotes I had formerly 
repeated to the delight of iny liear<‘rs now gave no satisfaction ; my 
opinions were obsolete, my views behind the times, my wisdom jmerile : in 
short, it w'as evident to me that if 1 was not met wdth ridicule, it was only 
because there was yet something about me which commanded respect, or 
that respect had become habitual. 

“ The difference which 1 had seen to exist between my t>ar(ners’ views 
and mine had, in fact, been the main actuating cause of my withdrawing 
myself from the firm ; for I did not find my aitendance a trouble to me, nor 
did I find any diminution of the interest I had ever taken in the prosperity 
of the house. I was as worldly as ever, but my w'ay of conducting 
business and that of my partners^ wore totally different ; commerce was 
altogether changed, and I had not been able to keep pace with its 
mutations. My views couhi not mould themselves to tlic times, and my 
experience became valueless. 1 had bc^en disgusted with my partners, 
though I was still partial to my profession. 

“ I was unwdlling to relinquish society ; but it gave me no pleasure. I 
began to take little interest in public affairs, although I had formerly 
entered warmly into all political controversies ; and I was annoyed when 
attempting to draw comparisons between past and present popular cha- 
racters, I saw that my hearers could ill bear with my observations, and 
regarded them as childish ; while I, despising their wisdom of a day, 
occasionally evinced an irritability at tlieir remarks, which was afterwards 
painful and lowering to myself. 

“ I could still see to read perfectly, but new publications were not suited 
to my taste, perhaps were beyond my comprehension, and I found no 
pleasure in them. There was one book which neither generations nor 
years could have altered or impaired, but it had formed no part of my 
former study or delight, arid I h^ yet to acquire a relish for the heavenly 
truths it contained. Shame ! shame ! I had neglected my God, and had 
cared little for llis word after I had felt myself secure of this world, and 
had made it my home. 

“ Slowly but irresistibly the conviction came to me that I w as alone. I 
closed my eyes more obstinately to the growing truth as it continued to 
force itself upon me ; and as the awful fact obtruding itself that a man 
could live too long pressed on my mind, 1 the more pertinaciously refused 
to a<lnut its possibility.. 
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ZOOPHYTES. 

Zoophytes adheriiij^ to shells or mingled with sea-weeds, forming a 
lorny plant-like substance, have perhaps attracted tlie attention of the 
•eadcr who has wandered on the sandy shore. This was a mass of the 
ikeletons of zoophytes, or, it may be, of the living animals themselves. 

I'lie zoophyte is both one creature and many at the same time. The 
^ranched skeletons which you saw were hollow, and once a living marrow 
occupied their stem, branches and all. Upon these branches were small 
*ells, ill each of which once dwelt a polyp miited to the vital thread tliat 
•an throiigli tiie skeleton. 

‘‘ And what is a polyp you ask. A tiny gelatinous creature, with an 
n’ifice for a mouth, fringed with silk-like arms to convey food into this 
niiiute aperture. 'Jliese arms can be expanded beyond the polyp's home, 
)!• folded up within it, as the little animal pleases. But when its food is 
•aught and swallowed, the polyp is not allowed to appropriate all to 
tsclf, for there is a communication between its stomach aiicl a cavity wliich 
jcriTieatcs through the wliole living pulp, and a current is always flowing in 
,his cavity which visits the stomach of every polyp, and carries off a lion's 
lortioM of the food undergoing digestion. Thus, like a good citizen, each 
iidividual in this compound creature contributes its sluire to the pro- 
jperity of the community. 

And a beautiful sight it is to see a living zoophyte with its many cells 
filled with liny creatures, now expanding their delicate white arms, and 
[low suddenly withdrawing them into their little abodes. Sometimes the 
[)oly[).s wither, and their homes are left desolate; but soon a new occupant 
irrives, and the zoophyte is all life and activity again. 

Zoophytes have tw'o modes of increase. Buds sprout from different 
parts of the compound structure, and grow into branches containing- cells, 
within which polyjis are gradually formed. A pulpy mass enters the 
?ells, and a.ssumes the polyp form ; a central cavity is scooped out for a 
stomach, and a number of tubercles bud and grow into a circlet of tiny 
inns. The anterior part of the body within this ring lengthens into 
i perforated trunk, and the polyp is complete. This is one mode of 
increase. 

But there is another and a wonderful method by which zoophytes 
ixrc diffused. This ])lant-aiiimal has two kinds of cells — one the ever- 
[iresent polyp liome ; the other produced at certain times only, and called 
a vesicle or ciipsule. These vesicles are not so abundant on the zoophyte 
as the polyp cells. They are larger, and are frequently urn-shaped, and 
some are very beautiful. 

The vesicles are seed-vessels, in which small spherical bodies are nur- 
tured for the spread of the species. At the proper time these little spheres 
migrate from their abode, and sport nimbly through tlie w'ater ; but their 
bustle wdll soon be over, for sliortly they will dispense with their little 
arms —cilia, as they are termed -and each will quietly sink down some- 
wdiere as a circular disk. From the centre of these disks a delicate stalk 
will grathially rise, and from this stalk a cell will develop itself for a 
polyp home, and so each of the young plaiit-animals will grow to a 
complete structure. Sometimes little leech-like creatures are produced 
instead of these bustling ciliated spherules; they are called plauulse, and 
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their metamorphosis into a perfect zoophyte is similar to the one which 
we have just described. 

Hell corallines (campanulariadse) are especially beautiful members of 
tlic zoophyte race, and there is a very remarkable peculiarity in their 
reproduction. These zoophytes are generally small ; and their contorted 
pedicles, crowned with beautifully-shaped crystal cups, may be found on 
sea-weed, or other marine substances. There is a common species wJiicli 
may be inspected by any one wlio wall devote a little patience to the 
task. The rims of the transparent cui)s are prettily serrated, and the 
polyp casts its arms over this notched lip, for the cup is its home. 

Laden vasicles of the campanulariadae contain a number of dark- 
oentered circular specks of different sizes, crowded about a central line. 
After a time the outermost speck Jerks itself towards the aperture of 
the vesicle, and struggles its way out into the surrounding water. Hut 
what is the pellucid Jiemispherical disk, with marginal arms and cen- 
tral trunk, which is jerking {ilong before your eyes? It n'scmblcs a 
miniature jellyfish, and yet it is the child of a zoophyte: and the child 
never becomes like the parent, for it lives and dies in the images of a jelly- 
fish. But, strange to say, it gives birth to ciliated ova, which in time 
bc(‘ome zoophytes, so that its offspring return again to their grandfather’s 
form. 

This is mysterious, and it gives scope to abundance of theory'; but a 
better plan is carefully to verify these transformations, and to wait for 
their interpretation. 

Some at least of the polyps are luminous. Their tiny cells glitter at 
night when they are agitated in water. A piece of weed, studded with 
forests of the delicate Laomedea, will kindle a mimic fire in every crystal 
dwelling if shaken in sea-w%ater by night. 

Tlie plumularia is a zoophyte, resembling a very delicate plume of 
from two to three inches in length. A small leech was the root of this 
featiiery form. Its plumules arc all filled with cells inhabited by polyps 
witli white embossed arms. 

The tubularia consist of delicate tulx^s capped with polyp heads of 
gorgeous hues, so that a collection of these zoophytes resembles a flower- 
garden. These tubes are nearly filled >*ith a “semifluid organic pulj>,” 
and the tinted head provides food for the zoophyte. A mass of tiicse 
creatures with their long delicate arms bending over their bright-hued 
bodies sometimes greets the eye of the dredger in our seas; for there the 
genus is not a rare one. 

Such are zoophytes ; and a valuable lesson may be learned from these 
plant-like creatures ; for a piece of sea- weed covered with them is surely 
an unobtrusive but striking witness of llis power and goodness wlio has 
thus tenanted even a weed with a multitude of beautiful and happy 
beings. 


THE FERN TRIBE.--N0. VIIT. 

The next family which we shall notice is the ITymenophyllacca?, which 
comprises only two genera, the first of which numbers but one solitary 
species — the beautiful Tricliomaiies speciosum ; and the .second, wliich 
is called Hymenophyllum, only two. 

The structure of the Jlymenopliyllacete is peculiar, the fliecm being 
borne on a marginal receptacle, which rises from the edge of the frond 
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and stands out prominently between the pinnae. In the first genus tliis 
receptacle is invested with a sort* of bristle-like appendage, from whence its 
trivial name of Bristle Fern is derived. The second is devoid of such 
adjuncts. 

Tlie first named, Trichomanes spcciosnrn, or the Bristle Fern, is a plant 
as beautiful as it is peculiar, and seems to partake of the botanical clia- 
racter of ferns, mosses, and seaweeds. In texture, and also in scent, 
it much resembles the latter, and with them it shares the quality of being 
capable of restoration to a life-like vigour from inmuTsion in water, 
even after it has been for years perfectly dry and a[)parently dead, 
A friend kindly sent some fronds of this fern to the writer of this paper, 
wdiicli had been carried with her from place to place for some weeks, 
being ke])t wdien at rest entirely immersed in fresh water. They were 
quite as fresh when tliey readied their destination as wdien gathered, and 
bore a similar treatment for another month after their arrival, when it 
was thought desirable to dry them, lest they sliould eventually decay.. 
Nothing (“ould exceed the brilliancy of their appearance as they lay 
beneatli tlie w^atcr, their most vividly green jiinnai closely beset by the 
air-bubbles w hich continually encompassed every part of them ; and w hen 
they w’ero lifted into the air and sunlight, the heavy droop of their 
very thickly-clustered pinnae rendered them very lovely olijects. 

The roots of T. speeiosum, as w'cll as the rhi/oma, much resemble those 
of the common polypody. Tiie rhizoma is black, tomentose, tough, and 
remarkably long. AVheii the jilant is very luxuriant, the rhizomata have 
been found many yards in length, forming a network over the surface 
of a rock to wliich the roots were slightly adhering. “ I'he formation 
of (he young frond takes place about May ; tlic stem tli(*n gradually 
lengthens without much development of the circinate character of the 
frond till Sci)tember, when a more rapid growdh takes place: about 
November the full length of the stem is attained, hut the pinnules are 
not })erf(?otly formed, nor has the frond attained its full diivclopnient 
until the autmnii of the second year. No disposition to b(‘ar fruit is 
shown till the autumn of the third year, when the involucres appc'ar, 
and the seta) and ca[)sules attain maturity in October. It is very rarely 
that llic sei*d attains maturity in this country. The capsules are formed 
wdtliin the involucres around the setae, imt do not attain suthoiont ripeness 
and elasticity to burst and discharge tlie seeds.” The form of the fronds 
is between lanceolate and triangular; they arc pinnate, the pinnules 
deeply divided or piniiatifid. The fructification may be described as 
consisting of a cluster of small and nearly spiierical capsules attached 
to the centre of a vein after its last division. At the point of attacfiment, 
the w'ing, or green part, partly loses its colour and semi-membranous 
appearance, and becomes whitish and more opaque, assuming a form 
something like that of a cliampagne glass round the cluster of capsules. 
Tile capsuliferous vein passes through this cup, and projects beyond it, 
sometimes exceeding it four times in length. Botanists call the cup 
an involucre, and the exserted bristle-like vein a recepUicle. 

Tlie liabitats of this fern are most romantic, and often beautiful. 
Mr. Andrews, who found it at Blackstones, in (Tlouin Caragli, writes : — 
“It was growing in a wild and romantic cave, the rocky walls of which 
had been for ages covered with a drapery of the overhqiping fronds, 
liundreds of whicli, hanging gracefully down, formed a pendulous mass 
of the loveliest green, which contrasted strikingly with the sombre hue 
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of the Killarney plant; the rhizomata^ spread over the moist surface 
of tlie rock formed a reticulated and tenacious covering.” Mr. Andrew:: 
-and his friend left it in its beauty to delight others who might visit it 
but, alas ! an after record tells us, in September last a ruthlesj 
botanical pirate, who discovered tlie spot, tore the ferns from their retreat 

and fractured the hard surface of the rock, that not a vestige of tin 

plant might again rear itself.” Such conduct reminds us of the malig- 
nancy or folly, whichever it might be, of that young man who landecj 

from his ship for the purpose of leading on a set of foolish young 

shipmates to the destruction of the noted Logan-stone in Cornwall, 
They succeeded in upsetting that wondei*ful relic of Druidism, and the 
ringleader at the same time in overturning all his own future prospects, 
as well as liis existing credit; for Government interfered, made him 
replace the stone on its socket, which he did with the utmost laboui 
and at great expense, though at last but imperfectly, as it has nevei 
after “logged” so well as before, and then dismissed him from the 
service. Man’s works may be replaced, but not God’s ; and he who 
destroys even vegetable life can never again restore it. 

The Bristle Fern is found only in Ireland, and never except in tlie 
close neighbourhood of waterfalls, or in dripping caves, or some other 
situation where it may be at all limes kept wet. J^ewman says, “ I have 
stood amid the roar of watem, gazing on hundreds of the dark-green fronds 
of this fern as they waved to and fro in tlie agitated air, and sparkled 
with myriads of sunlit drops.” He speaks of finding it at 'furk’s Water- 
fall, near Killarney. “ 1 found it to the left of the seat from whence 
tourists take the first view of the fall. About fifteen yards higher up 
the stream, the rocky bank on tlie left projects into tlie river. This 
projeclion is only to be approached by leaping from stone to stone 
along tlie bed of the torrent, which, in times of flood — as hajipened to 
be the case when I paid it this visit — is rather an exciting and ticklish 
operation : you are so close to the fall as to be covered by the spray, 
and the roar is almost deafening. Having reached the projection, the 
botanist must ascend it by means of the roots and branches —a feat very 
readily performed ; and tliere is a little platform on the top wliere ho 
can stand very comfortably, and while so stauding' lie will find the rocky 
bank just on a level with liis eyes, complebdy clothed with Tricliomanes, 
the dark-green fronds hanging lieavily down, dripping witli wet, and, 
if the sun happens to shine, begemmed with sparkling drops. It is a 
beautiful sight, and well worth the wet stockings which, when the flood i.s 
on, form a necessary accompaniment of the expedition.” 

The next genus, Hymenophyllum, is, as we have said, formed of two 
species; one, tlie Tunbridge Filmy Fern (H. Tunbridgense), and the 
other, Wilson’s Filmy Fern (H. Wilsoni). The roots and rhizomala 
of these are much alike ; the fronds of botli are drciiiate, appearing lafe 
in the summer, and rerfiaining green through the winter, but becoming 
quite black in tlie early spring. They both frequent dripping rocks, 
wet stones, and waterfalls. The fronds of H. Tunbridgense consist of 
a branched series of veins, each being clothed with a membranous or 
filmy wing, iis in Tricliomanes ; the branches, or pinnae, are alternate, 
and each more or less subdivided, the pinnulae being mostly in pairs. 
The margin of the wing is crenate and minutely spiny ; the masses of 
thecae are in flat marginal receptacles, situated at the union of the pinnae 
with the rachis ; and these receptacles have a serrated external margin. 
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H. Wilsoni has a more erect habit than Tunbridgense, and the receptacle 
is very different, being elongate, swollen at the base, and its exterior 
margin perfectly without serratures. Wlien tlie seed is ripe the receptacle 
opens at the top, and splitting down the middle remains widely gaping. 
Both tliese little ferns are at first sight, and to an inexperienced eye, 
more like some kinds of large mosses. 

We have now closed our consideration of those ferns which are 
termed annulate, and nothing more remains than a little furl her 
examination of the structure and habits of those to which we have 
before alluded in illustration of the formation of the exanulatLe. 



Osmund A Rkoalis. 


The beautiful Osmunda regalis, that “flower-crowned prince of English 
ferns,*' is the first among those which claim our attention. The 
siruclure of its curious spike of fruit has been already described ; but 
we must say a few words of its general appearance and habit. The 
roots are strong and fibrous, the rliizoma tufted and very large, rising 
sometimes two feet above the ground, from which springs an iniineijse 
mass of verdure, consisting of from six to twelve fronds, averaging six 
feet in height. These fronds appear early in May, and are at first of 
a reddish sairnon-tinted hue, of a club-like form, and scarcely giving 
the idea of their being immature leaves. They grow and expand very 
ra})idly, and die under the influence of the earliest frosts. 

The Osniunda frequents boggy soil ; and we have seen it forming an 
inipervious hedge on a peat bank which formed the division between 
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one boggy field and another, presenting a most noble appearance, as 
its splendid fronds, some erect and others inclining to pendent, waved 
over tJie brook below. When Sir Walter Scott visited Killarney, where 
this fern abounds, he is said to have appeared unmoved by the scenery 
until he came within its range, when he exclaimed, This is worth 
coming to see.” It has a beautiful effect when reflected on the surface 
of the water ; and when it grows on the margin of a rapid stream, which 
has suddenly risen above its usual height, and the long fronds of sub- 
merged Osmundas appear through the glittering waters as they rush 
along beneath the sunbeams, while other more steadfast fronds, which 
^ have withstood the force of the torrent, wave triumphantly in the air 
above it, has a most lovely appearance. The rhizoma, which runs so 
deeply into the ground as to be only extracted with great difficulty, has 
a whitish centre, or core, cal led by some old authors “ tlie heart of Osmund 
the waterman.” There is, no doubt, some legend connected with this 
name, but we have not been able to trace it. 

The pretty little Moonwort {Jiotrychium limaria)^ which was depicted 
in our former paper, is about four or five inches in height. Its roots 
and rhizoma differ from those of true ferns in that the former is stout, 
succulent, and brittle, the latter scarcely noticeable. AVe have already 
described its structure and fructification ; but there is one peculiarity 
connected with this plant which is well worthy of notice. AVithin the 
stem of the growing frond, at its biisc, is inclosed tlie frond for tlio 
ensuing year ; and again within this, and also at its base, that for 
the next following year. Newman says, “ I find the frond for tlic 
ensuing year in every respect perfectly formed ; indeed, exactly in the 
same state as it is found the following spring. That for the next fol- 
lowing year is less i>erfectly formed ; indeed, its component parts are 
not made out without some difficulty.” Our old herbalist, G(‘rarde, 
tells us that ‘‘it has been used among the alehymists and witches to do 
wonders witlml, who say that it will loose locks, and make the slioes 
fall* from the feet of horses that graze where it doth growe, and hath 
been called of tliem Martagon.” Culpeper also tells us that alehymists 
say tliat this herb is peculiarly useful to them in making silver.” It 
is rej)orted that whatsoever horse casually treads upon this herb will 
lose Ids shoos; it is also said to have the virtue of unlocking their 
fetlocks ; but whether these reports be fabulous or true, it is well known 
to the country people by the name of “ unslioe horse.” IMany magical 
properties were ascribed to the Moonwort ; bat it was all-essential that 
it should be gathered under the light of a full moon ; otlierwise })ro- 
cured, the herb had no pow'er. Culpeper says, “ Tiie moon owns this 
plant;” and Galen gives it as a sovereign remedy for the bite of a 
mad dog. 

Tile roots and rhizoma of Ophioglossuni vulgare, or adder’s tongue, 
are much like tliose of the, Mooinvort. Tlie frond rises in May, composed 
of the green half-canopy-like slicath, and the spike of bearded fruits 
contained in it. The spike is distinctly stalked, stoutest at the base (sec 
Fig. in No. 1.), and tapering to the apex. It has no legendary uses 
of ei tiler a magical or medical nature, except that both ancients and 
moderns have made an ointment for wounds and green sores from its 
leaves, compounded with some unguent. It is a pretty little plant ; 
but, where it abounds, a great annoyance to the farmers, as it often 
covers whole acres of ground and greatly injures the grass. 
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Bulgarian Shepherds. 

Day, meanwliilo, followed day, and w’c remained indefinitely tied to the 
siiores of Kilia, without daring’ to put to sea. I had rncado again and 
again every possible observation, celestial and terrestrial ; M. Laurens, in 
half-a-score of sheets, had exhausted the small stock of picturesque 
objects the place presented, and we had nothing to do but to remain on 
the shore, with our arms crossed, and await with stoical resignation the 
moment of departure. 
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At last the wind dropped, and allow^ed us to launch the wretched boat, 
which cut such a sorry figure on the beach. Our Greeks, full of courage, 
gaily prepared to struggle against the heavy swell which yet lingered 
after the storm; and we set out in the hope of reaching before night 
Donious Dereh (the Valley of Hogs), the shore of w^hich, unapproachable 
when the sea is in the least degree agitated, was distinctly in sight at 
the distance of an hour or two’s sail. But just as we were at the 
very point of landing, the tempest, which had only lulled, resumed in 
full force. Tlie waves, after a moment’s indectision, changed to billows 
bristling with foam ; a double night suddenly shrouded us, and what 
rendered our situation still more critical was the impossibility of returning 
to Kilia. Thei’e was no help for us but to make for Kara Bouruou (the 
Black Cape), the only point accessible to boats. l"he boatmen, unable 
to make any further use either of sail or rudder, strove to lose sight 
of their danger by invocations addressed to Panaia (the Virgin jMary), 
for w'honi, like true sailors, they entertain a superstitious veneration. 
One of them fell on his knees at each shock of the boat, bidding adieu 
to his family, Biiyuk Dereh and Sarrieri — villages of the Bosphoi us — with 
such touching eloquence that his companions wept in SYini^athy. At 
times, Captain Yanko took his seat among the rowers, while 1 rL})laced 
him at the helm. As for M. Laurens, sea-sickness kept him stretched 
unconscious in the bottom of the boat. This situation lasted for .‘.everal 
hours, becoming every minute more and more perilous, when all at onct' 
was heard a noise like a series of reports of artillery, and we found our- 
selves close to an inmnmse bkick mass, which prov(?d to be nothing else Ihan 
the famous Kara-Bournou. The ill-omened leputation of this headland, 
the darkness, the deafening noise of the sea, and all the emotions we had 
already experienced renewed at once, gave to this moment sometlnng 
solemn. We doubled the cape, tossed by the waves like a straw. Had 
it not been for the skill and perfect knowledge of the localicies pos- 
se.ssed by Captain Yanko, our bark w'ould have been undoubtedly crushed 
to pieces, so much did night add to the danger of the eiiter])ris(\ 
But all turned out well, and the boat floated into a pretty little eo^'e, 
illuminated by thq^ rays^ of the moon struggling through a rent in the 
clouds. 

There were already two vessels^, belonging to charcoaT-selleTS, which 
had been weather-bound here for eight days. ^ Frenchmen I ” cried some 
of them, hastily running up to our national' flhg, which' they set eyes 
oil for the first time; “ Frenchmen I who but men' of this nation would 
be such fools as to sport thus with the tempest. Allah ! they Are our 
friends and our guests.” Such was the rec^tion we met with from 
these good people. Immediately tending us a hand, they helped us lo 
land — by no means an easy operation in the midst of sunken rocks and 
islets, which are here so numerous as to render this little harbour in- 
accessible to vessels of degp drauglit. 

The table-land on the summit of Kara-Bournou is defended by some 
indifferent batteries manned by about sixty Turks. During the war 
of 1838 the Kussians fired some shots at the village without conde- 
scending to make themselves masters of it. The garrison is so totally 
destitute of all resources as actually not to contain enough pow'der to 
fire the sunset-gun during the Ramazan ; consequently, the commander 
and his company consider themselves as abandoned by Mohammed and 
all human beings. 
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Next day, seeing tlie impossibility of leaving, we pitclied our tent as 
near as possible to our boat — a very necessary precaution with such 
neighbours as we were treated witli — and made preparations for an 
encampmoiit which was to last several days. On our right, stretched 
masses of limestone, rich in fossils, the summit of which was crowned by 
the village and some dilapidated windmills. On the left, towards^ the sea, 
stretched away high chalk clifts, from above which picturesquely descended, 
as it were, a cataract of vegetation. 

On the summit of the cape is a mean coffeehouse, kept by an old 
arlillerynuin named Ali Tchaous, the most perfect model one can imagine 
of Turkish good-nature and dignity. The divans of his establishment 
serve ns sle('ping-places to llio first-comers. Unceasingly visited by the 
inha bi< ants of Kara-Bournou, he seems to be Ihe good genius of the place. 
One of his tenants is a sort of pliaiitom, who for niany years has been 
consuming itli fever; liis appearance was terrible. \Vc gave him a 
few doses of (piinine, wilhoiil, however, entertaining much hope of effecting 
a cure, so des[)erafe did his state appc*ar. 

L>(‘yon(l Kara-Bournou, a suc<;ession of little headlands, separated by 
beaelu's and sand-hills, hvsos itself towards the west in a horizon of mists. 
Tin? inliabitants of this dreary district employ themselves in fishing and 
agri(!nlture ; but the sandy nature of the soil is only adapted for the 
cultivation of the vine. 

At nightfall a Turkish vessel presented itself at the entrance of the 
bay, making, as it seemed to us, genuine signals of distress. Three 
times she hauled down and again hoisted her colours, as if Ix'seeching 
our assistance. This manoeuvre appeared to me so decisive that 1 
prevailed on my Grooiks to put to sea in order to rescue them from 
tin'll* apparently perilous situation. What, then, was my surprise when 
I saw llie boat return almost immediatel}’’, having on board a female 
nil ill rags, and a wrc'tched child wrapped in a piece of sailcloth, whilst 
the ship rapidly disappeared behind tlie cape. But 1 was yet more 
mortified than surprised wdicn I found from Captain Yanko, wdio was 
fuming with passion, that the sole object of the signals w'as to land 
those two interesting persons. This w'cis certainly outrageous conduct ; 
blit the vessel was a Turk, and in this sole capacity claimed the right 
of incommoiliiig others to save herself troubie. 

Several vessels took refuge in the bay, like a flock of scared birds 
seeking slielter. The anchorage was so confined that we found our- 
selves running foul of one another, without having the least powTr of 
helping ourselves. 

The commander of the fort having intimated to us the position of 
soiiu* ruins, M. Laurens and I went in quest of them^ and after an 
hour’s walk we discovered at the entrance of a lake, near which w^ere 
feeding a countless lierd of magnificent buffaloes, a long line of walls, 
the arehite(!ture of which appeared to date from the beginning of the 
Low^er Empire. To judge by the numerous ruins, these walls must 
have formed a considerable enclosure. At the present time they contain 
a vineyard. No inscription, however, appeared, and no other record of 
the past. I should have considered myself entitled to regret my long 
walk had it not been for the view of a lovely country to which it 
introduced me. Meadows, cultivated fields, numerous flocks, cottages on 
the borders of the lake, green copscw*ood, all enclosed in a limited 
amphitheatre, presented such a contrast to the black cape, vvith its 
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violent stonns, that we remained a long time fascinated with this little 
paradise, so peaceful and secluded was it. We were obliged at last to 
tear ourselves away, and then our surprise commenced. 

The line of walls, which seemed in my eyes to comprise all the ruins 
in the district, was nothing compared to what awaited us on the other 
side of tjie lake. A line of walls, flanked by three square towers of 
an imposing aspect, in spite of their dilapidated condition, unexpectedly 
excited our admiration. They extended for more than seven hundred 
paces ; and the surrounding country was such as to add considerably to 
the picturesque effect. 

The ruins of the square towers, which projected beyond the enclosure, 
were covered with an almost tropical vegetation (an extraordinary circum- 
stance in this region), which gave them an inexpressible charm. ^^lasses of 
laurels covered all the platform and the two slopes whicli led to them, 'i'o 
what era are they to be referred? It is difficult to say in the absence 
of all inscriptions and of any peculiar style of architecture. Their 
construction was very different from anything Turkish that we had seen ; 
besides, they have an air of antiquity, wdiich forbids their being assigned 
to the present dynasty. 

From the time of the conquest of Constantinople no war of note has 
been described in the history of these countries. It is probable, therefore, 
that these ruins are to be traced back to the Lower Empire ; and that 
this locality had been chosen for the site of a town at the time when 
the Ottoman Empire, establishing itself at Constantinople, found in the 
vicinity of its capital a savage and half-sulMhuM.! population. Everything 
indicates that in thci choice of this locality a defensive stronghold was 
what was principally aimed at. It is equally probable that an ancient 
Greek town existed in the neighbourhood. This was evideiff. from a 
number of marble pillars which had been worked into the foundulioii 
of the outer wall. I counted as many as seven mutilated columns ; and 
there are doubtless others, which the accumulation of rubbisli prevented 
me from discovering. In different parts of tlie enclosure we had 
observed courses of brick, which recalled Genoese masonry. lint it is 
questionable whether the Genoese ever thought of founding, in the 
interior of a country, a domicile so remote from their other posse>si()ns. 
Pliny speiiks of a town called Devilton, situated on a lake, tlie position 
of which accords with that of these ruins. Arrian says nothing about 
it, as might bo expected, for he only mentions the maritime towns. At 
the u])per extremity of the lake is a village, entirely built of materials 
brought from these ruins. It bears the name of Tergos-Kalessy, and 
its inhabitants designate the lake and ruins Polani. 

A fresh excui;sion brought us next day to a long, sandy shore, covered 
with the remains cf wrecked vessels — some old, others quite recent. Hen- 
coops, boxes of eggs, and casks of cheese, covered with tangled seaweed, 
lay among shattered spai^, planks, and torn sails, presenting a pitiable 
sight. Everything intimated a recent shipwreck. Two. of our boatmen 
completely stripped themselves, that they might carry in their clothes 
the most available of the spoiled provisions ; and omelets were in fashion 
for a whole week after. AVhat a catch for poor creatures who had no 
other provisions than black, Inilf-rotten olives and a bundle of small 
salt fishes. They were blamed, however, for having appropriated what 
belonged to people who had beeai shipwrecked — this being superstitiously 
supposed to be followed by misfortune. 
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One needs to Jiave one’s nerves well strung to resist the influence of 
such ji place, rendered yet more dispiriting by the sight of the Black Cai)o, 
wliich sent to us the din of the squalls eternally roaring about its base. 
E^'Cl•ytlling bore the impress of destruction and of the strife of the 
eleinoiits. Black and heavy clouds, rent at times by vivid lightning, 
and hurried along franticly by the blast, put the finishing stroke to tliis 
picture of blustering tempest, so complete that the imagination could 
add nothing to its horrors. 

Penetrating into the country, we fell in with some Bulgarian shep- 
herds, taking to Constantinople two immense flocks of goats and sheej). 
Armed to the teeth, they presented the a])pearance of bandits returning 
from plunder rather than peaceable shepherds quitting their pastures. 
All the population repaired to-day to a fountain, the waters of which 
were said to ))osscss miraculous virtues. It was 8t. Jolm the Baptist’s 
day — a festival celebrated with great pomp in tlie Greek Church. 
Women, children, sailors, fishermen repair(‘d to drink with devotion 
the water of the fountain, having first kissed with ardour a great imago 
Jield by a priest to sanctify their act; they then liad their names inscribed 
in a book, for which they paid a trifling sum, and returned to prostrate 
theins(4ves before another image, to whi(*h tluiy ap})eared to address 
fer\'eiit prayers. A wide green then became the scene of the amusements 
of tlie crowd, who, distril)utcd into groups, showed themselves as ripe 
for pleasure as for devotion. Nuuku'ous vehicles, drawn by buffaloes, 
formed as it were a frame to the picturesque scene presented by this 
joyous Greek population, who betray their heathen origin eA'en in their 
adorations of the Virgin. 

We passed a fortnight at Kara-Bournou waiting for a fair wind. Some 
miles from tiiis place I discovered fresh ruins crowning Clie summit of 
a clitf, and presenting, amidst a great deal of rubbish, a wall faced with 
rectangular stones, extending for five hundred paces, with a square, 
massive building at one of its extremities. These ruins have in (frock 
the name of I’aleo-Pyrgos, and in 4’nrkish that of Kski-Ponrgas. TJiey 
are situated at tlie entrance of the road which leads to Adrianoplc by 
jSilivry. They are beautifully situated, and command a view of the 
se:i and of a range of hills traversed by valleys, covered with rich vege- 
tation. 

Among these valleys, that of Kulamitch contains a Greek village, 
composed of about filty liouses, surrounded by meadows and we\i-culti- 
vated fields. The inhabitants employ themselves exclusively in burning 
cliareonl aial rearing cattle. At some distance we saw an immense 
number of vulture:-, some liovering over the sea, but tJie greater part 
perched <3ii the crags. IMany of them were croucliing in holes excavated 
in regular tiers, and thrust out their long, naked necks as if to see us 
pass. Tn the water were swimming myriads of Medusas, res(‘inbling 
open flowers, cradled by the waves. The evening was so calm, and the 
hori/.on so magnificent, that all was in keeping with this strange and lovely 
sight. 

Wo then jiassed in front of the Valley of Armcn-Deve, the appearance 
of which is enchanting. From this point the coast assumes a more 
imposing character : the hills change to momitiiins, the valleys to deep 
gorges, "the little coves to wide gulfs. Enormous masses of gneiss 
project into the sea, and shelve high in air over the mariner’s head. 
One of the points of Cape Machakah, which we doubled on our way 
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to Midiah, presents in the middle of its gigantic mass a large natural 
opening, visible several leagues from land. 

All tJiese rocks are covered below the water-mark with excellent 
shell-fish, said to be superior to any other ; they are, however, nothing 
but pointed limpets. 

Midiah is situated on a wide plateau, reaching to the sea on the 
east, aii<i terminating in limestone cliffs, wliich are washed by a small 
river, forming, close to the town, an anchorage for such vessels as are 
able to pass the bar of sand at its mouth. The passage is scarcely 
more tliaii three or four yards wide. With a strong northerly wind the 
sea washes not only over the bar, but over a sandbank also which lies 
between the river and the shore. Two rivers, the banks of wliieh are 
much frequented by grey herons, singularly shy, bound the plateau, 
and lose themselves in the most delicious valleys that can be imagined. 
Rarely can one meet witli a landscape fresher, more peaceful, or more 
liarmonioiis, both in colouring and outline, than the northern valley, 
through which winds a ghissy river, reflecting masses of verdure and 
the numerous flocks wliich feed on its banks: on each side rise little 
eminences, or shrubs; while rocks and herbage arc associated in exqui- 
site confusion and in endless variety. The ground then insensibly ris(.*s, 
and presents a range of hills thickly w'ooded ; and finally, in tlie back- 
ground, losing itself in a brilliant horizon, is detecteil the imposing 
chain of the Balkans, celebrated in antiquity under the name of Mount 
Hajmus. 

To the east, between two valleys, is a narrow defile, commanded in 
bygone days by Iiigli walls, vestiges of wliich are yet in existence. 
These walls must have formed the enclosure of the town. The outline 
of them may be clearly traced above the slopes of the southern valley. 
Towards the south a long line of these walls, flanked by round tow^ers, 
is in a perfect state of preservation, reaching to the cliffs, which rise 
above the anchorage. They arc built partly of hewn and partly of rough 
stones. Towards the south-west are two brick towers in the Byzantine 
style ; but they are in so dilapidated a condition that it is impossible 
to say wliether they are round or octagonal. Although apparently belong- 
ing to the Low^or Empire, these walls, judging from the diversity of 
the materials of which they are composed, must be referred to an 
earlier date. For instance, the foundations and walls tliemselves, up to 
a cerUin height, are of rectangular stones ; then come courses of unhewn 
stone and bricks, laid in witliout order ; and finall}'', in the middle of 
all this, portions of cut stone appear again, as if the walls had been 
rebuilt, after their first demolition, out of the materials of the primitive 
structure. But, however important they may be, these ruins cannot be 
compared with the crypts found in the neighbourhood of Midiah, and 
to wdiich w'e devoted several days’ serious attention. It was not without 
great trouble that M. Laurens succeeded in taking four views by torch- 
light, besides some most interesting details. Our difficulty was much 
increased by a swarm of blockheads, convinced, as usually happens in 
such cases, that our object was the discovery of hidden treasure. The 
entrance to these .subterranean chambers is a long passage, or vestibule, 
having in the walls, on each side, openings which lead to other parts 
of the excavation, and terminating in a chapel, or piscina, with an arched 
entrance. The chapel is surmounted by four cupolas, and ornamented 
with four columns. The ground-floor is lower than that of the passage, 
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and is gained by two or three steps ; in the centre is a spring, the water 
from wliicli is received into a small stone basin. 

On the left-hand side of the vestibule are the three gates of the temple, 
the proportions of which, though small, are regular. The nave is vaulted, 
and the chancel is approached by a semicircle of stops. The two aisles 
are not vaulted, but have a flat ceiling, and are divided from tJie-nave 
Ijy a colonnade, the cornice of which is decorated witli carvings. A 
side gallery extends from the entrance-passage parallel to one side of the 
temple, and, turning at right angles, passes behind the chancel. 

On the right-hand side of the vestibule is a hall, round which have 
been excavated seven chambers, which, from their form and from tlu* 
difference of tlieir dimensions, seem to have been destined to receive 
the };odies of persons of various ages. A smaller cell has been dug 
by the side of the Hall of Tombs ; and near it is a rude grotto, in its 
natural condition, and presenting yet the appearance which the others 
no dou])t wore before they were altered and enlarged by the hand of 
man. 

'I'lie dimensions and workmanship of this temple indicate a period 
when arohifecture had preserved the beautiful simplicity of its i'orms, 
but w1h‘u tliosc of sculpture were already greatly adulterated. It was 
luidoidjtedly a Cliristian temple. The walls of the chapel in which the 
piscina is situated still bear the figure of the cross. 

The limestone rock in which the temple is excavated is of a fine and 
even grain ; it has preserved its primitive whiteness ; and whatever its 
antiquity may be, the only marks of decay are the handiwork of man. 
Ho, not time, has mutilated the columns of the piscina, and thrown 
down three pillars of the vestibule without producing any eflect on tho 
vaults or arches. 'J’he only traces of the ravages of tlie universal destroyer 
are a long fissure in the rock, which forms the vault of the gallery, 
and an accumulation of earth, partly blocking up the entrance. I'hese 
injuries are, without doubt, the effect of an earthquake, at which period, 
also, the excavation, perhaps, ceased to be resorted to. Its preservation, 
under any circumstances, would lead me to suppose that the entrance 
was for a long time blocked up by the fixll of earth, and that so it escaped 
fresh mutilations^ atmospheric influences, invasions, changes of religion, &c. 
Its situation, too, in so retired a spot, must have helped to keep it out of 
sight. 

The population of Midiah consists of five hundred Greeks and thirty 
Turks, whose miserable little mosque is banished, as it were, outside 
one of the town gates. By the side of the basin, washing the cliffs of 
Midiah, there is in the solid rock the entrance to a large subterraneous 
passage, which fonns a communication between the little harbour and 
the upper part of the town. It is a genuine postern, ten feet wide, with 
its flight of steps cut in the rock. 

The Greeks pretend that there formerly existed in this subterraneous 
chamber an immense reservoir of water and a store of provisions, which, 
being discovered by the Turks, led to the capture of the town. Another 
tradition goes back to a Russian invasion, long prior to that of the Turks. 
It would be curious enough if the memory of ravages committed in the 
eighth or tenth century by the Russians in these countries were yet pre- 
served at Midiah. However this may be, it is incontestable that this 
town possessed in bygone days a great importance, as is evidenced by 
the extent of the ruins and excavations which surround it. 
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The walls of the only coffeehouse at Midiah are covered with fantastic 
sketches of ships, evincing the fondness of the Greeks for the sea and 
the arts. It is kept by a priest, whose ordinary occupation is mending 
nets and playing at backgammon. The Greek clergy resemble the 
Russmri : the same ignorance, the same stupidity, the same filth. 

C. A. J. 


THE OENTENARTAN.— No. III. 

“ About this time an event occurred whicli affected me in a very powerful 
degree. I have before observed, that I had very few immediate relatives 
left, the number was now reduced to one. lie was a man of high 
and unblemished character, universally respected, and with justice ; for 
he was eminently useful in public life, a generous friend, a most liberal 
benefactor to the poor, and a sincere Christian. In the midst of health 
and in the very prime of life he was suddenly arrested by the hand 
of death. On the first intimation of his danger I hastened to his bed- 
side. I found him not only resigned to the wdll of God, but cheerful ; 
I could almost say he w’as thankful. I w'cpt, and words of regret and 
lamentation escaped me. He gently checked my grief. 

‘ I humbly trust, dear sir,' said he, ‘ that my task is done ; I have 
endeavoured to accomplish the end for wliich my Creator gave me breath, 
the setting forth of llis glory, the good of my fellow^-croaturcs, and 
the w^elfare of my own soul. If it was the will of God to grant me a 
longer life I should be grateful, but I have no particular wish to extend 
my pi'csent existence ; for in faith I behold another and a better w'orld, 
felicity of wiiich the joys of tJiis earth arc but as faint shadows.' 

“ He Avas folloAved to the grave by a crowd of real and sincere 
mourners. Every one had something good or kind or honourable to 
relate of him; his loss left a blank in society; for a considerable time 
afterwards his name w^as never mentioned without a sigh, a tear, or a 
blessing on his memory. 

“ My mind w^as disturbed by poor Vincent’s AAords. I Avas uneasy, 
and certain misgivings distres.sed me ; but I Avould not listen to the 
thoughts that strove to make themselves heard. What Avas I Ining 
for ? What had I done, either to ansAver the end of my ercalion, or 
to cause my departure to be a source of genuine regret ? 

‘‘ As Ave Avere coming away from the grave, lor 1 attended the funeral 
of this last of my relations, as I had done that of many b(‘fore, I heard 
a person say, ‘ Yes, but it is better to die too soon than to live too long.’ 
Tiie speaker might not allude to me, he might not even liaA^e seen or 
noticed me ; but there Avas a voice in my OAvn heart whicli AA^onld have 
ecliocd the sentiment if I had permitted it. Oh! it is a painful statii 
to live in habitual resistance to a conviction, which only becomes the 
more confirmed and poAverful as we close our senses against its admission. 

“ For a little time after poor Vincent’s death unusual respect and 
tenderness Avere shown me. Persons felt for my lonely situation ; and 
a regard to his memory made them, as they thought, sympathise with 
me, and endeavour by their attentions to supply w'hat I had lost in 
him. But by degrees this passed away. Men again became absorbed 
in their OAvn pursuits; and they argued, probably as I had frequently 
done in the days of youth and manhood, that the sense of grief is blunted 
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by old age, and that if feeling be keen for a time, it is only to make 
its duration the more transient. The idea formed a satisfactory excuse 
for what else might have seemed neglect; and as I had no particular 
claim on any person, so all at last seemed to forget me. 

For a while the connections of my late relative had continued to 
call on me occasionally ; but these became less numerous. Some died, 
and others changed their residence, and I was a stranger in the place 
of my nativity. When 1 appeared in public, for it was my invariable 
custom to walk out once a day, few persons passed me without some 
mark of respect ; but 1 began to notice a visible alteration even here. 
Many did not know me, and eitlier passed me with indifference^, or 
l)n.shed rudely by me. Many more of those I eneountered were strangerjf 
to nui ; and when I had returned a bow, I often strove in vain to recal 
the features of him who had shown me this politeness. Time was also 
that, wli<3n I appeared in the streets, the most profound reverence was 
shown me by the i)oor ; the mechanic, the tradesman, the husbandman 
would not have thought of treading on the same pavement with me. 
Now a few old or middle-aged people would bend their heads to me; 
but by-aiul-by I was scarcely noticed, and the very children cared not 
to get out of my way. 

1 was eonseious of it .all— I felt it all keenly — but my heart was 
not yet humbled suHlciently to draw the confession from me which my 
pride stilled. 

“ T'he donu‘stics who had known me in my days of strength, many 
of whom had grown old in my service, were all dead; those who now 
waited on me, knew me only as T was, and I could see that they ridi- 
culed my faneic's ; that they looked on me as a being of long-past 

generations, whom, tJiougli they might not dare to disobey him, they took 
little interest to jdease. 

Stronger and stronger grew the suspicion that I Jjad asked in folly, 
and had been answered if not in severe displeasure, at least in the spirit 
of correction. 1 turned ba(;k to the past for enjoyment, for the present 

w<uil<l not allow me to have anything in common with it. 1 had re- 

course to tlu; hoarded correspondence of former years for companionship, 
and for a little while I was amused; but the feelings which these 

letters awoke, the contrast they presinited of former activity, general esti- 
mation, and the llatterlng deferenee tluit had been paid to my jndgimmt 
and opinions, with the neglect, perhaps the contempt, that wais now shown 
to my sentiments, soon made me glad to return them to the drawers 
from w lii(di I liad taken them ; for I could not yet summon the resolution 
to destroy Ihein. 

“ 1 had one treasure, however, yet spared me ; one living tie as I 
1‘elt it between myself and the past and present. This was my mother’s 
favourite tree, the tree under which she had often instructed me and 
my brothers and sisters ; had sat to work, and had })erinitted us as a 
great, indulgence to cat our supper in the warm evenings of summer. 
It was of the Acacia tribe, and had barely reached its maturity at the 
time I am s])eakiiig of. Long after her death it appeared in all its 
luxuriance. It was beautiful in itself, and as such I valued and admired 
it ; but at that time its association with my mother’s memory was neither 
very strong nor very vivid. By degrees, however, it grew in my esti- 
mation from other causes, and as the circle of my friends and acquaintances 
grew narrower, this tree became more and more cherished by me. 
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“ I had remarked its decreasing vigour for several springs ; but when 
I first perceived the difference it gave me no great concern. After- 
wards every symptom of decay tliat it exhibited called forth the most 
lively regret. I felt that I could not part with it without a severe pang. 
Sonietiines 1 leaned my head upon its trunk ; sometimes I wound my 
arm round it, and, as former recollections passed before me, I pressed 
my bosom more closely to it. I omitted nothing that art could devise 
to arrest the progress of decay, and I watched it with a miser’s cai’e. 

I flattered myself that it would yet last many years, but alas ! a 
strong gale one night levelled it to the ground. When 1 walked into 
my garden as usual after I had taken my breakfast, I beheld it prostrate 
on the lawn ! Smile not at my weakness, my folly. I wept over it. I 
wrung my hands as if I had lost the dearest friend I ever possessed, and 
knelt by its side. It had put forth but few leaves, and there w^as one 
short, solitary bunch of flowers on an upper branch. 1 gathered it, 
bathed it with my tears, kissed it, and placed it in my bosom. Many 
times in the day I drew it out from thence, and I laid it, wet w'itJi my 
tears, on my pillow at night. 

“ The fall of that tree was a salutary blow to me : a fit of sieknc’ss 
followed, my heart was softened, my pride and obstinacy shaken ; but 
who may justly tell the burst of agouy that followed the passionate 
avowal that at length broke from my lips, as the first day J was abhi 
to go to the window, and ])eheld the vacant sj)ace tliat was now presciitc^d 
oil tile lawn, 1 yielded myself to the correction that T could no longer 
resist. ‘1 am alone! alone in every sense,’ T exclaimed, in tlie bitter- 
ness of my soul. ‘ Would God that 1 liad died years ago I Oh, w hy, if 
I asked in ignorance or madness, wliy w^as 1 not answ^ered in knowleilge 
and ill wdsdoiii ? ’ Alas 1 alas I I did not see that in perfect mercy and 
goodness I was heard, heard for my correction. 

‘‘ The unhappiness that I experienced at this time w'as extreme. None, 
however, but those who, like me, have hardened themselves in conclusions 
wdiicli they have drawn, because desired, or like me, having obtained 
the object of their wishes, find their folly in their gratification ; wlio, 
like me, have long chained down conviction, and profcssiid to be de- 
luded Avheri delusion lias cciised ; who, like me, liaviiig clung to feedings, 
opinions and ideas that sober reason has silently but irr(‘sisl*bly .sho^\'ll 
to be fallacious — can understaiid the sufferings I w^as doomed to undergo. 

‘‘ Thanks be to that mercy, however, wdiich lias never abandoned me, 
my cure has been made perfect. While acknowledging my own pre- 
sumption, I have been brought to see and feel tlie goodness and forbear- 
ance of my Creator. Jlunibled as T am, and convinced of the sin 1 
have been guilty of in desiring so passionately wdiat I could not possibly 

know was agreeable to the will of my Maker, or if granted w^ould prove 

a boon to me, I dare not offer one prayer for death when I recollect 

liovv many petitions I have urged for life. God, I own, is alone the 

judge of what is good for us ; and to His holy will I have now learnt to 
submit. True, I sigh for release.* True, the load of years, tlie burthen 
of increasing infirmities, weigh lieavily upon me; and though I liavo 
attained an age far exceeding the usual term of man’s existence, and 
am still ill possession, to an extraordinary degree, of all my faculties, the 
niglit of life surrounds me with all its sliadows ; I long to depart and 
be at rest: but though wearisome days are appointed me, and I am 
full of tossings to and fro till the morning dawn ; though I am tempted 
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to exclaim when I awake, ‘ Would God it W'ero evening ! and when 
evening arrives, Would God it were day!’ I dare not give words to tl)e 
wdslj, lest the beam in the wall should utter them, or a bird in the air 
should convey them to Heaven. May you, who chance to read this 
record of my folly and presumption, profit by the lesson it contains. Oh ! 
learn from me that length of days is not ha])piness, nor the granting 
of any vehement and inordinate desire a subject for our own congratu- 
lations. lie alone, with w'hom the future is present as the past, can be 
a judge of what is fittest for us ; and wdiilst we acknowledges that He has 
only one, view in His dealings wdth us, our ultimate g»)od, let this be 
our prayer, this the guide of all our petitions, of our wishes and hopes—' 
‘ Thy will be done.’ ” 

]\Ir. Calvert ceased, and folding up the manuscript he remained silent. 
For some minutes no one attempted to speak. At length AV^illiam, 
wdio, had laid his self-imposed task on his mother’s worktable, and which 
exhil)ited hy the soiled edges of tiie tape that it had not bc(‘U executed at 
one attempt, addressed liis fatlier. 

Papa,” said he, “ shan’t you be very glad w hen poor old Mr. Seagrave 
is dead?” tlien fearful that he had exjwessed himself improperly, he 
added, ‘‘ It is quite (dear tliat that is wlnit he himself wishes very much, 
if lie docs not exactly say so.” 

‘•JMydcjar boy,” replied ]Mr, Calvert, ‘‘we must make better use of 
what ^ve have read, than give ex])ressiou to any such wish. In God’s 
owm good time Mr. Seagra\'e will, iio doubt, b(^ removed from a world 
which has long ceased to have any eiijoymcjit for him; till tliat summons 
arriv(*s, jiatieiice and sulmiissioii to the Divine will are his duty and ours. 
It is ciiougli for us, iii the meantime, to know and feel that it is perfect 
wisdom and perfect goodness that withholds or grants our petitions, and 
dis])oses of every part of our existence. Mr. Seagrave is in his IMaker’s 
hands ; and if it sliould be your lot and mine to attend his funeral, as 
in all probability it will be, let the recollection of what he has here 
ri'corded, fleepeu the imiiression that the awful ceremony is at all times 
calculated to give. Many (m tliat occasion will doubtless say, ‘The poor 
old gentleman is gone at last; well, he has lived a long day, and his 
death is a h;q>py release,’ and they will think no more of him, nor of 
tliat event wiiieli must happen alike to all. Be it ours to profit by the 
lesson he has so earnestly endeavoured to convey ; let us inscribe upon 
our heart, as on a tablet to his memory, the result of his painful expe- 
rience, man know ing not what is good tor himself all the days of his 
vain lil(*, which he .sj.ondelh a.s a shadow',’ is safe only wliilst lie stays him- 
self on the w ill of his Creator.’ ” 

About six months after this Mr. Calvert received a message from Mr. 
Seagi-ave requesting liim to lose no time in going to him, as he liad been 
taken very ill. He obeyed the summons immediately. On reaching 
the liouse he w^as shown directly to Mr. Seagravtj’s bedclinmbcr. The 
moment he entered the room, he saw that the hand of death was upon 
him. His eyes were closed, but he W'as not asleep; and the step of !BIr. 
Calvert disturbed him. The latter approached the bedside. 

“ You are ill, sir,” said ho, very gently. 

“ God be thanked,” answered Mr. Seagrave, “ sick niito death 1 There 
is no mistaking this feeling, and I am happy.” 

“You do not suffer, then? ” said. Mr. Calvert. 

“ Oh ! what are bodily pains, wlieii the sweet hope of forgiveness, 
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the blessed prospect of release, of a longer and a better life than that 
which I once so madly desired, is before me? The body is weak, the 
mind yet strong.*' ’ 

“ Have you any wish to express? ** asked Mr. Calvert. 

“ None,*' replied he. “ I am in the hands of my Creator, Redeemer 
and Sanctifier ; and though late, I have learned surely to have no wish 
but the will of my God.** 

He lay still for a few minutes, and again closed his eyes. 

Yes,** said he, looking earnestly at Mr. Calvert. “ I had : I liave 
still one wish, one dread, and it is Nature’s dread; I would not die alone 
among strangers, menials.** 

I will not leave you,*’ said he. 

Mr. Scagrave smiled faintly. 

“ Wc may be selfish in life,** said he ; “ we desire, we need, some ])ions 
drops in death.** 

Mr. Calvert sat down, and took the dying man’s hands in his. 

“ What time of the day is it?” asked Mr. Seagravc. 

“Evening,” replied he; “the sun is setting, a fit and holy time to die.” 

“ All times, all hours are fitting to die,” said Mr. Seagrave quiekly, 
“ that our Gocl summons us.” 

“ But the setting of the sun,” returned Mr. Calvert, “ is a pledge 
of his rising again.” 

“ My soul fleeth unto the Lord,” said Mr. Seagrave distinctly ; “ before 
the morning watch I say, before the morning watch.’* — You and William 
liave nearly the whole of my property. No pomp in my fuiunal to mock 
the old man’s vain prayer. — ^ And now shall I sleep in tluj dust ; ye 
shall seek me in the morning, but I shall not be.’ ” 

All was still. Two hours elapsed, and no sound disturbed tlie silent 
hour of night. The clock struck, and INfr. Seagrave made a. slight 
movement. Mr. Calvert instantly bent forward to look at him. A 
change had passed over his countenance. He tenderly phu^ed his arm 
under the dying man’s head, and gently raised him. JIo was yet sen- 
sible ; Mr. Calvert saw that lie was recognised, and he caught the words, 
“ JMerciful — thanks — than — ” 

The word remained unfinished, the sfiirit had fled. Tears trickled 
down the cheek of Mr. Calvert and fell uj)on that venerable face no^v 
ealm in the beauty of death, as with u gentle touch he closfxl the eyes of 
the Ceiiteiiariaii. 


CUKIOSITIES OF VEOKTA’ldON. 

The vegetation of our globe is a subject which affords endless materials 
for reflection and admiration. The moss which we heedlessly trample 
u]ion, and the towering forest tree, are alike stamped with the seal of an 
all-wise and all-powerful Creator. A brief account of a few of the 
remarkable phenomena of the vegetable kingdom may prove botli useful 
and interesting to the reader ; and, indeed, it must do so if perused in a 
proper spirit. 

The reproduction and dispersion of plants arc often performed in curious 
ways. The Cardamine impatiens throws its ripened seed to a considerable 
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distance wlieii touched, as do tlie squirting cucumber, the geranium, tlie 
common broom, and others. The mangrove holds fast its berries till they 
send down long, thread-like roots into the mud below. Many plants send 
forth runners, and it is highly interesting to observe how these give out 
shoots at about equal distances, where the soil is favourable, whilst they 
push their way over hard or stony ground, refusing to put out a single bud 
until a genial spot is reached. The strawberry is a familiar instance. 
Other plants — as the bramble and honeysuckle — send out branches which 
bend downwards till their extremities touch the ground, where they take 
root, and give rise to new trees. Many leaves — as thase of the orange — 
w hen they fall upon the ground take root and become new plants. 

Cultivation produces surprising efiects upon vegetable productions. 
Potatoes, when wild, are small, and scarcely eatable ; carrots are not much 
thicker tlian a quill, and of a yellowish-white colour. The dahlia, on the 
other hand, has been curtailed of one-half of its natural height by culture. 
T'he trees of a valley, when removed to an elevated place, become slow of 
grow th and smaller in size, but the timber is tougher and more durable 
tiiaii before. In like manner, w'hen mountain trees are transplanted to a 
valley their timber becomes softer and less durable. The colours o. 
dowers change by culture in many ways: a blue dower will change to 
white or red, but not to bright yellow^ ; a bright yellow' one will become 
wdiito or red, but never blue. Th<5 ranunculus, originally of an intense 
yellow, changes into scarlet, red, purple, and almost any colour but blue. 
Sour crabs are metamorphosed by culture into sweet apples, sloes into 
plums. The w ild rose has but oiu^ row of petals ; the cultivated one, many. 
Tlie wild anemone is scarcely an inch across ; culture lias reared specimens 
above six inches in diameter. 

The Adaiisonia, or liuobab Tree, is the giant of the vegetable w'orld. 
Onelias been seen w ith a trunk one hundred and four feet in cirenmferenee. 
The height of this tree is from fifty to sixty feet ; the brandies are of the 
same length ; and when seen at a distance, the vast hemispherical cap of 
foliage of one of these trees almost resembles a forest. A full-grow'ii 
Adaiisonia, w'ilh its dccp-greeii leaves and large snowy blossom.s, is a. 
beautiful sight. It attains to a jiatriarchal age : perhaps some trees now 
living are more Ilian two thousand years old. 

The Picus indica, or lianyaii Tree, sends down fibrous roots from its wide- 
spreading horizontal branches to the ground beneath. These slioots are at 
first as fiexible as licmp, and wave like ropes in the air. They take root in 
the ground, and serve as props to the ponderous branches, and as new 
trunks for the further extension of the tree. The full height of a. llanyaii 
tree is from sixty to eighty feet, and many of them cover not less than 
tWT) acres. 

The Dracociia, or Dragon Tree — another' gigantic trojiical plant — lias 
ordinarily an erect trunk, of not more than tw'clve or fourteen feet in 
height, which divides into short branches, each terminating in an expanded 
tuft of pointed, sword-shaped leaves. One at Orotava, in Tencrifie, mea- 
sured forty-five feet in circumference, and about fifty or sixty in height, in 
1790. This venerable tree — supposed to have been one of the oldest 
inhabitants of our globe — w'as brought down by a* tempest in 1822. 

The- Courbarils, of Brazil, are described by Von Martins as having 
trunks eighty -four feet in circumference at the bottom, and sixty feet where 
the boles become cylindrical. lie says, “they looked more like living rocks 
than trees, for it was only on the pinnacle 9f their bare and naked bark 
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that foliage could be discovered, and that at such a distance from the eye 
that tlie forms of the leaves could not be made out.” 

There is a cypress at Cliapultepcc, in Mexico, which, if still standing, 
is said to have a trunk one liiuidred and seventeen feet ten inches in cir- 
eumference ; and the yew of Hedsor, in Buckinghamshire, lias a diameter 
of about twenty-seven feet. 

The Norfolk pine, or Kawri of the New Zealanders, attains a huge 
size. This majestic tree grows to the height of from one liundred and 
sixty to two hundred and twenty-eight feet. One is sjioken of which mea- 
sured seventy-five feet round the base. 

Amongst gigantic flowers and leaves we have the Victoria Regia, a water 
lily, tlnis described by its discoverer : — “ The leaf on its upper surface is a 
bi-iglit green in fonn, almost orbicular, except that on one aide it ia slightly 
bent in ; its diameter measured from five to six feet. Around the whole 
margin extended a rim from three to five inches high, on the inside liglit 
green, on the outside, like the leaf’s lower surfiice, of the brightest crimson. 
The calyx is four-leaved, each sepal upwards of seven inclies in lengtli, 
and three inches in breadth; at the base they are white, inside reddish 
In-own, and prickly outside. Tlie diameter of the calyx is from twelve to 
thirteen inches; on it rests the magnitieent corolla, which, when fully 
devedoped, completely covers the calyx with its hundred petals. When it 
first opens it is white, with pink in the middle, which spreads over the 
whole flower the more it advances in age, and it is geiun’ally found the* 
next day altogether of a pink colour : as if to enhance its hemity it is sweet- 
scented.” One leaf measured six feet five inches in diamrier, and ils rim 
was five inches and a lialf in height; the flower was fifteen inches across. 
It was discovered in the river Berbieo, in British Guiana. 

The Rafilesia Arnoldi is still larger. This colossal parasite is a native of 
Sumatra, gTowing on a kind of vine, and having no true stem or letves. 
I'lie petals of the flower — discovered in 1818 — were five in nnniber, of 
dull brick red, and covered with yellowish-white spots. They and the 
nectary were in few places less than a quarter of an inch thick, and in some 
places three-ejuarters of an inch. The flower measured a full yard across : 
the nectary was thought to be capable of holding twelvjg ])iii1s; and the 
M eight of this prodigy was calculated to be fifteen pounds. It had the 
smell of tainted beef. 

'riie tlowers of the AristolochUe, of tropical America, are frequently 
from fifieeu to sixteen inches across, ajid are used by the Indians as ca})s 
in i)]a.y. 

The IMagnolia grandiflara, or Tulip Tree, of North America, bears 
flowers-seveii or eight inches in diameter. This superb tree has not im- 
freqiiently a straight trunk, ninety feet in height, with a fine })yramidal 
head of foliage and white blossoms. 

The Agave Americana, j^vheii it is fully-grown, sends up its gigantic 
flower stem, which rises from thirty to f()rty feet high. The topmost, 
fifteen feet, of this stem often bears hundreds of greenish- white flowers, 
growing at the extremities of branches, symmetrically arranged around 
this huge stalk. 

The Talipot Tree, peculiar to Ceylon and the IMalabar coast, grows to a 
great height, and sends forth its branchless leaves from its summit. These 
lca^ es, when on the tree, are almost circular, and from thirty to forty feet 
in circumference, so that from eight to a dozen men can find shelter under 
one of them. They are of a dark-green colour when expanded, and can be 
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closed or opened like a fan. They are used as a shelter against rain and 
heat, as a covering for tents, as fans, and as paper. The flower shoots 



Talipot Tree, 


l)yraiiiidically above tlie leaves, and often adds thirty feel to the height of 
the tree. It is at first a^ cluster of bright yellow blossoms, of a pungent 
odour, and bursts from its hard enveloping rind with a sharp noise. 

The ICrythroxylon coca is a shrub from six to eight feet high, with 
numerous small white flowers, and greatly resembling a straight-growing 
blackthorn bush. The leaves are us^ by the inhabitants of Peru for their 
peculiar effects upon tlie nervous system. Masticating the coca-leaf, the 
l\>ruviaii, wlieii inveterately addicted to this indulgence, remains in the 
woods fin- two or three days together, heedless of uiglit or of the tremendous 
stoniis that sweep over him. At lengtli he returns home, pallid and 
trembling, until premature death closes his wretched career. Tlie leaves 
arc^ chewed with fineIy-powdered< lima.. The -consumption of coca is 
universal in Peru. 

The Cerbera tanghin, or Tanghien Tree, resembles a plum, and is used 
in Madagascar to (ietoct criminals. Its fruit is a swift and deadly poison. 
It is used as follows ; — The accused person eats as much boiled rice a.s 
possible, and then swallows three pieces of the skin of a fowl, without 
masticating them. A quantity of tanghien nut, mixed with the juice of 
bananas, is then administered. Curses are next denounced on the person 
undeigoing the ordeal, if guilty. Rice water is given soon after in copious 
draughts till vomiting ensues, and then if the three pieces of skin are found 
the person accused is acquitted, but if tiiey are, not found he is condemned. 
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There is plenty of room for jugglery in this ordeal, and the administrators 
can make it fatal or not as they please. 

The Antiaris toxicaria, or Upas Tree, of the Indian Archipelago, some- 
times attains one hundred feet in height, and eighteen in circumference 
near the base. It is tolerably straight, and has a smoothish white bark. 
The fruit is velvety, and not unlike a purple plum. The tree is found in 
fertile spots, and is not avoided by animals as has been stated, for lizards 
and insects have been seen upon its trunk, and birds upon its branches. 
But in clearing grounds near this tree the inhabitants do not like to 
approach it because it produces a cutaneous eruption when newly felled. 
A man accidentally wounded in the elbow by an upas poisoned arrow, died 
in half mi hour ; the natives prepare the poison in a peculiar manner. 



Aiiaucakia Imruicata, 

The Araucaria iinbricata, of the Patagonian Andes, is thus described by 
Fcciipig:— “ When we arrived at the first araucarias the sun had just set, 
still some time remained fur their examination. What first struck our 
attention were the thick roots of these trees, which lie spread over the stony 
and nearly naked soil like gigantic serpents, two or three feet in thickness ; 
they are clothed with the same rough bark as the lofty pillar-like trunks, 
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which are from fifty to a hundred feet in heiglit. The crown of foliage 
occupies only about the upper quarter of the stem, and resembles a large 
depressed cone. The lower branches, ^eight or twelve in number, form a 
circle round the trunk : tliey diminish till there are but four or six in a 
ring, and are of a most regular formation, all spreading out horizontally 
and turned up at the tips. They are covered witli leaves like scales, sharp 
pointed, above an inch broad, and of such a hard texture that it requires a 
sharp knife to cut them from the parent branch.” “ Its fruits, placed at 
the end of the boughs, are quite round, and about as big as a man’s head, 
and consist of beautiful layers of scales that cover the seeds, which are the 
most important part of this truly noble tree.” A single fruit contains 
between two and three hundred kerntds, and there are frequently twenty" 
or thirty fruits on one tree; and as even a hearty eater among the 
Indians cannot (except he be deprived of every other kind of sustenance) 
consume more than two Imndred nuts a day, it is easily seen tliat eighteen 
ai’aucarias will maintain a single person for a whole year.” Pmppig adds 
other interesting i)articulars respecting these valuable trees. 

Th(‘ Slagmaria vernicitlua, or Varnish Tree, is a native of the Eastern 
Archipelago, and attains a considerable size. The leaves are smooth and 
shining, and the flowers white. A resin exudes from the bark, which 
blisters the skin ; this resin soon becomes hard and black, and is sold at a 
high price for a varnish. It is said that this tree produces the famous 
Japan lacquer. 

Trees yielding vegetable soap are found in the tropical parts both of the 
Old and New World. In the East Indies so<ap-berries are to be bought in 
every bazaar. The fleshy part of these berries is viscid, and assunu's a 
shining semitransparent ap])earance in drying. They form a lather when 
rubbed with water. The bark and root of the plants yielding these berries 
possess similar properties. 

The Croton sebiferum, or Tallow Tree, is a native of China, and 
reseml)l<‘s a pear tree. T"he trunk is shoi*t and thick, the bark smooth, the 
leaves dark purple or ])right red, and the blossoms yellow. The fruit is 
contained in a husk, which opens wdien this fruit is ripe, and discloses 
three M’hite grains about as large as a nutmeg. These yield the vegetable 
tallow vhich, when properly prepared, makes excellent candles. There 
are also tallow-yielding trees in other countries. 

The Piiytelephas niacrocarpa, or Vegetable Ivory Tree, is a South 
Aiiiericaii palm. The fruit at first contains a clear insipid fluid, which 
afterwards becom(*s sweet and milky, and alters its truste as it liardens, till 
at length it becomes nearly as firm as ivory. Other trees furnish a similar 
substance in various countries. 

'^J'he Ficus clast ica, or Caoutchouc Tree, is a native of South America 
and India. It grows to a good size, has shining, pointed, oval leaves, and 
small inedible fruit. The milk which yields caoutchouc is obtained from 
incisions made through the bark of the trunk and branches. This juice 
separates into a firm elastic substance and a foetid liquid. The juice 
yields about one-third of its weight of caoutchouc. Other trees furnish a 
substance more or less like this. 

The Gutta PerchaTree is widely scattered over the Indian Archipelago. 
It is from sixty to seventy feet in height, and from two to three feet in 
diameter on the average. The milky sap, which exudes from incisions 
made in tlie bark, is boiled to drive oif the watery particles ; but if a tree is 
only partially wounded and a small quantity of juice extracted, it may be 
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moulded in the hand, and will consolidate in a few minutes into gutta 
percha. 



OAOUTCliOfC TliUF.. 


The Ba.ssia, or Butter Tree, has representatives in difTercnt countries. 

Tiie Sheah Tree, of Africa, greatly resembles tiie American oak. Tlie 
kernel of its fruit, M'hen boiled, yields a white firm butter, as fine flavoured 
as the best that can be obtained from the cow. 

The Falo de Vacca, or Cow Tree, of South America, grows to a great 
size ; one measured by Sir R. Ker Porter was more than twenty feet in 
circumference, at about five feet from the root. This trunk shot up 
branches to the height of sixty feet, and then sent out vast arms and 
luxuriant foliage. The wliole height was then fully one hundred feet. 
Larger trees were visible at a distance. The leaves are leathery, and 
about ten inches long. When the trunk is pierced it yields an abundance 
of glutinous milk, tolerably thick, free from all acridity, and of an agree- 
able smell. 

Another milk tree is found in Demerara. When first seen by the writer 
of the account from whom we draw our information, it had been recently 
felled, and its juice ha(r completely whitened the water of a little rivulet 
across wdiich it had fallen. On sticking a knife into the bark a copious 
stream of milk-like fluid immediately followed. It was thicker and richer 
than cow’s milk, destitute of acridity, but left a slight feeling of clamminess 
on the lips. 

The Urania speciosa, a native of Madagascar, is thus described by 
Backhouse in his ‘ Visit to the Mauritius and South Africa Clumps of 
these trees, composed of several stems rising from the same root, are 
scattered over the country in all directions. The trunks, or more properly 
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root-stocks, which are about three feet in circumference, sometimes attain 
to thirty feet in height ; but whether of this elevation or scarcely emerging 
above ground, they su])jiort grand crests of leaves of about four feet long 
and oiij* foot wide, but often torn into conib-like shreds. The head is of a 
fan-like form, and the flowers, whicli are not striking for their beauty, are 
white, and produced from large horizontal green sheaths. The foot-stalks 
of the leavo-s, which are somewhat shorter than the leaves themselves, yield 
a copious supply of fresh water, very grateful to the traveller, on having 
their margin cut away near to the base, or forced from contact with 
those inmiediately above them, especially those about the middle of the 
series.” ‘‘ Probably the water may originate in the condensation of dew, 
and l^e collected and retained by the peculiar structure of the leaf; it has a 
slight tuste of the tree, but is not disagreeable.” 

T he N(‘t)cntlics distillatoria, or Pitcher Plant, wliicli is common in 
Ceylon and other Eastern countries, lias a ])itcher-shaped bag attached to 
the foot-stalk of each leaf near the base. This curious appendage has a 
neatly-fitti)ig lid, moveable on a fibrous hinge. By the contraction of this 
fibre tlie lid is lifted up, and dew or rain collected in the pitcher, which 
saturates tlie vessel. T'hen the lid descends and closes in the fluid so as to 
}U(*veut ovaporalion, and as soon as the jilant has drained oti' this supply 
the lid again ojicns. According to another account, the ’Nepentha<w have 
largiJ hollow bodies in the place of leaves, furnished with a lid, and 
see.reling water, form a peculiar glandular appaiatus with whicli tlioy arc 
lined. 

j\s instances of motion in plaiils, we may mention the folding of some 
flowers when the sun is absent, and the opening of others wlieii lie has 
departed. The v, hitc marigold closes its flowers when rain approaches ; and 
the dwarf cclandriua shuts up its crimson corolla at about four oVlock 
every afternoon. 

TiiC5 JMimosa pudica is so sensitive that Voa Martins says that at Bio 
Janeiro the falling of horses* feet by the way sets whole masses of this plant 
in motion. The genus Oxalis possess the property, in a greater or less 
degree in different species, of folding their leaves when stimulated. Tlie 
sundew s liavc the surface of their leaves covered with long hairs, which 
secrete a vi.scous substance. If an insect settles upon the leaf it is imjieded 
by this secretion, and beftire it can escape the hairs curve round and pin 
the animal down to the leaf. The stamens of the barberry, when touched 
with a pin, spring forward and make a bow to the stigma. The oscillatoria 
— common in ditches, ponds, and damp places — have animal-like move- 
ments when young ; now twisting themselves into the shape of an S, then 
straightening themselvfis, twisting again and so on. The Iledysarum 
gyraus, of Bengal, has eoi^pound leaves ; the end leaflet being larger and 
broader than the two side leaflets. The terminal leaflet moves under the 
influence of the sun’s rays ; the two lateral ones rise and fall alternately, 
so that when one is up the other is down. The movements of these side 
leaflets continue day and night, but the rapidity with which they take place 
varies. 

There is an Australian plant which erects a column formed by tlie 
union of parts of its structure on the application of heat. The Dioiisea 
* muscipula, a native of Canada, has leaves with broad leaf-like stalks. 
These fleshy leaves are armed with strong sharp spines, three on the blade 
of each lobe of the leaf, and with a fringe of longer spines round their 
margins. When an insect comes in contact with the base of the central 
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spines the leaf closes, impaling the insect or entrapping it. The leaf 
remains shut up, having its spiny fringe firmly interlaced, until the body of 
the insect lias wasted away. 

Some plants are luminous, and the Oictamnus albuswill inflame if a light 
is applied, so that the bush may be enveloped with flames withotlt being 
consumed. 

When plants are budding, heat is sensibly liberated : a piece of ice placed 
on a growing leaf-bud melts, when it would remain frozen in the open air ; 
and it is found that the surface of growing plants is several degrees higher 
than the surrounding air. 

IMicroscopic vegetation is found in truly amazing abundance: but this 
subject must be hd't for separate consideration. An account of some of 
the marvels of these minute plants will be found in the article on “ Tlie 
Curiosities of the Microscope, ’Mn the ‘Home Friend.’ 

And now that our fc^v and brief remarks are brought to a close, we hope 
that they will tend to direct the attention of our readers to an inexhaustible 
source of pure and refined pleasure — the study of nature — which is open to 
almost all. 

“ Not a plant, a leaf, a flower, but contains 
A folio volume. Wo may road, and road, 

And read again, and still find sometliing new — 

Something to please, something to instruct, 

Even in the noisome weed.*’ 


THE PRAIRIE ON FIRE. 



Some of the central parts of North America are occupied hy vast plains 
destitute of water, and almost of all vegetation but grass. They are - 
called f^rairies, from a French word signifying a meadow. The surface 
sometimes swells into a hill, called a prairie-bluff'; but more frequently 
the horizon everywhere presents a perfectly stmight line, and nothing is 
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seen to rise above it. The traveller,” says Catlin, feels weak and 
overcome when night falls ; and he stretches his exhausted limbs apparently 
on the same spot where he slept the night before, with the same prospect 
before and behind him, the same canopy over his head, and the same 
cheerless* sea of green to start upon in the morning.” 

The vast crop of grass having ripened its seed, dies, and is converted 
by the lieat of the sun and the wind into a dry and intlamrnable mass. 
In autumn, or early in the spring, it frequently catelies fin*, and tlie 
progress of the flames is not arrested, except by a river or by heavy rain, 
'file })rairie is sometimes set on fire accidentiilly by while men or by 
Indians ; at other times it is done purposely, in order to get a fresh crop 
of grass for their horses, and also to enable them in the following'-spriiig 
to travel with greater case, by getting rid of the old grass, which entangles 
the feet of men and horses. The fire is comparatively harmless wliile 
it creeps along the elevated lands and prairic-bliifis,, where the grass is 
sliort and thin. The feeble flame creeps slowly along, and both men 
and animals can lenp easily over it and es(iape injury. At night it 
presents a beautiful appeanmee, the bluff itself being lost to view, and 
the chains of liquid fire, as it would seem, hanging in brilliant and spark- 
ling festoons from the sky. 

Ihit in meadows, wliere the grass is seven or eight feet high, a fire 
is a sublime and terrific spectacle. The vast body of flame, urged by 
a strong wind, travels at a fearful rate, and often destroys parti(‘s of 
Indians who are overtaken by it; not that tlic fire travels as quickly 
as a horse at full speed, but that the high grass is filled with wild pea- 
vines, and other impediments, w'hieh often eonq)el tlie rider to follow 
tlie zig/ag track of the deer and the buffalo. TJiis retards his ])rogress, 
and ho is soon overtaken by dense clouds of smoke, which terrify and 
bewilder the horse, so that he refuses to proceed. Tlie siifiiicatiiig smell 
of burning vt'getablo inatfta*, the roar of the flames resembling that of 
a ealxiraet, ami the red glare of light as from some vast furnace, conqdete 
tli(! awful cliaracter of the prairie-lire. 

All animals flee before this fiery tempest. The sereaming (*agle, the 
swift-winged beetle and heath hen, the antelope, and the long-legged hare, 
all contend with the horse and his rider in the endeavour to gain some 
distant prairie-bluii'— a small island rising above a sea of fire, where 
they can rest until the danger is over. 


DAY-DREAMS OF CHEMISTRY. 

The origin of the science and the etymology of the name of aJehoiny are 
both shrouded in mystery, Egypt, Arabia, Greece, arc all pointed at as 
birthplaces of this chimera. But we will commenee our history with 
European alclieiny, as introduced partly by the Moors and partly by the 
returning Crusaders. 

Roger Bacon is the earliest authentic writer on European alchemy. 1 To 
was burn in 1214, in Somerset, and \vas a Franeiseaii friar. Bacon was 
charged with having made a brazen head, which gave oracular responses 
when consulted ; and, after undergoing more than one im])risonment, 1 e 
was at last poisoned by his fellow-monks. 

He gives a receipt for the prepai*alion of gunpowder, and in it he 
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designates charcoal luruvopovircanutriet,” possibly because he did not know 
what this ingredient was. The Chinese, however, appear to have been 
acquainted with gunpowder before the Christian era. 

Bacon believed that fluid gold — tliat is gold dissolved — was the elixir of 
life ; and told Pope Nicholas IV. that an old man found a golden phial 
containing a yellow liquor in Sicily, which he drank, supposing it to be 
dew, though we never heard of yellow dew before. He was tiieii traiis- 
fonned into a healthy and accomplished youth, and served in tlie Sicilian 
court about eighty years. But though Bacon held the opinion that the 
inferior metals are convertible into gold, he did not pretend to have effected 
the transformation. 

Albrecht Groot, or Albertus Magnus, is the next distinguished 
alchemist, for though born before Bacon, his appearance as an author is 
of a rather later date. He wms appointed to the episcopate of Katisbon. 
But his alchemical pursuits appear to have taken a practical turn, rather 
than a visionary one. Thomas Aquinas was a pupil of his, aiul wrote 
several treatises on alchemy. 

llaymond Lully was born at Majorca in 1235. He is said to have 
studied under Roger Bacon. He travelled through various eounfries, 
preaching Christianity ; and, according to one account, was stoiunl 1o dtnith 
on the coast of Africa, in the midst of a sermon ; but wo are also told that 
he died in Majorca. lie termed the sjhrit of wine aqua vitce ardons, 
and declared it to be the elixir of life; and too many at the present 
day appear to incline to a similar opinion. His works abound in jargon. 

Amaldus de Villa Nova was born in Provence, in about 1240, and 
educated in Spain. Tie had to decamp for predicting the death-day of 
Peter of Arragon. Amaldus was consulted by kings and })()pes, and 
declared tliat the world would be blown up in 1335. Gold and gold- water 
were, according to him, the best of all medicines. 

Isaacus Holland us, and his brother or son, come next in order, but there 
is nothing concerning them particularly worthy of mention. 

Basil Valentine was born in 1394, and became a Benedictine monk. 
He held that the philosopher’s stone is a compound of mercury, sul[)hiir, 
and salt, and that it brings the inferior metals into a state of greatcu' and 
greater purity, until at length they arrive at the (iondition of silver and 
gold. Antimony was an especial favourite with him. 

Paracelsus — the prince of alclicmists — was born near Zurich, in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. His real name was Theophrastus 
Bombastes. He died in a mean tavern, w hen only forty-eiglit years old. 
He seems to have dimly conceived a fifth element — an alcahest — which 
should be the philosopher’s stone, the universal medicine, and , the solvent 
which could dissolve all things. Paracelsus was a turbulent, overweening, 
and insolent quack ; but he possessed great talents. 

Here, properly speaking, the history of alchemy closes, for after 
Paracelsus, alchymists seem to have divided into two classes— the one 
foolish, antiquated theorists — the other painstaking experimentalists. The 
age was in advance of the former ; and their chief employment seems to 
have been to compose mysterious nonsense into treatises, and ascribe them 
to some bygone chieftain of their science. They had powder of attraction 
which drew all after its possessor ; the grand elixir which bestowed 
undying youth upon him who was pure and brave enough to quaflf it ; the 
philosophical stone and the philosopher’s stone ; the alcahest ; and spirits 
so subtile, that if dropped from a pliial, they never reach the ground. 
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Suns, moons, kings, queens, bridegrooms, brides, birds, dragons, lions, 
fountains, baths, waters of life, salts of wisdom, are favourite topics with 
these drivellers. These are the men who stirred crucibles with rods at 
whose extremity gold had been cunningly placed ; and, lo, an aureous 
current glistened in the eyes of the duped on-looker. Nails, half iron half 
gold, and well cemented and lackered, astonished the greedy gaze of 
spectators with the sight of the precious metal extracted from plain 
iron ! These impostors also secretly put fragments, filings, dust, oxides, 
amalgams, or salts of gold or silver, into their vessels to cheat their 
dupes. 

The greater part of the alchemical treatises ordinarily mtjt with were 
written in this ])eriod, and their authors generally stamped Uieh base 
coin with the supert;cription of some old celebrity. Here is a favourable 
specimen of their ravings : — “ All composed things are of a frail and 
perishing nature, and had at first but one o 2 ]ly priiieiple. In this all 
things niid(‘r th(i (jope of Ii(‘aveii wei e enclosed, and there they lay hid ; 
whicli is thus to be understood, that ail things proc'eeded out of one matter, 
and not every particular thing out of its own private matter by itself. 
This common matter of all things is the great mystery, which no certain 
essence or prefigurated idea could comprehend. Nor could it comply with 
any property, it being altogc^thcr void of colour and elementary nature. 
The scope of this great mystery is as large as the firmament. And tliis 
great mystery is the motlier of all the elements, the grandmother of all the 
stars, trees, and carnal creatures.” We could mention more than one 
modern author of notoriety who appears to have copied his own fantastic 
style from the jargon of these dreamers. 

And, strange to say, enthusiastic visionaries of an alchemical complexion 
are to be found in the middle of the nineteenth century. IMormonites, 
spirit-ra})pers, Sonthcottians, astrologers, alchemists, and fanatics of all 
hues : what a motley groiq) in this enlightened age, as we eonqdaecntly 
term it ! 

But wo must close. Let us briefly recount the fliree dogma,s and 
cherished visions of the true alchemists. 

1. Tliey believed in the traiismutability of metals. Tluales tanglit that 
water is the essence of all things. AVood, stone, iron, were all water 
changed into another form. Again the four elements, as they were termed — 
fire, earth, air, and water — were said to be the sole components in nature. 
Another theory was that mercury, sulphur, and arsenic wore the uni- 
versal substratum. The metals were all composed of two substances, 
mercury and sulphur, mixed in difierent proportions. Ideas resembling 
tliese have been, entertained in modern times by clear-sighted philosophers. 

Matter/' says Davy, “may ultimately be found to be the same iu 
essence, differing only in the arrangement of its particles ; or two or three 
simple substances may produce all the varietitvs of compound bodies.” If 
we mistake not, Newton threw out a similar hint. 

Jl. They believed in an alcahest — a dissolver of all things. Lavoisier 
wondered that it never struck the alchemists that no vessel could contain 
this universal solvent. Fluorine seems to be this alcahest, or an apj)roach 
to it. Two brothers, named Knox, are said to have been successful in 
their attem})ts to catch this orange-coloured gas in vessels of fluor spar, 
though it may not yet have been obtained in a pure state. Faraday has 
made experiments in this curious nook of the domain of chemistry. 

III. European alcliemists believed in the elixir vitae — a medicine which 
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would heal all curable diseases, and lengthen human life far beyond its 
general duration. Ultimately, this theory merged into the idea of an 
elixir which conferred immortality upon those who took it. Even Francis 
Bacon and Descartes dreamed wonderfully absurd fantasies about the pro- 
longation of life. The latter of them really fancied that he had lengthened 
our existence several hundred years. 

Peter Woulfe, Price, and Bergmann believed the transmutation of 
metals to be possible. Strange to say, the last-named eminent chemist, 
when speaking of the many accounts of transmutation given by different 
writers, remarks that, “ Although most of them are deceptive, and many 
uncertain, some bear such character and testimony that unless we reject all 
historical evidence, we must allow them entitled to confidence.” 

Thomson has endeavoured to discover the nature of the pretended 
philosophers stone; and, after quoting an account given by one of tlie 
alcliemists, he concludes that it was most probably an amalgam of gold — a 
convenient substance for imposition. 

It is melancholy to study this page in the history of the human mind. 
Avarice and imposture peering over the crucible, wliilst the furnace-glare 
gleams upon their sallow and care-wrinkled features, is a painful picture to 
gaze upon. What a striking exemjdification of the inspired declarations — 
“ They that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and into many 
foolish and hurtful lusts;” Tiie getting of treasures by a lying tongue is 
a vanity, dispelled by the messengers of death ”-*-does tlie hisUiry of 
alchemy unfold to our view 1 And yet the goodness and wisdom of God 
arc ever extracting gold from droNS — good from evil — the only and the 
true transmutation of what is base into what i^ useful ; for even alchemists, 

by their absurd pursuits, gradually formed a collection of facts whicli 
led ultimately to the ostablishineiit of scientific chemistry,” even if tlujy 
injured science, as some assert, by bringing it into disrepute. 


Tortoises live to a groat age. In the library at Lambeth Palace tlicre 
is the shell of one of these animals, which was brought to that palace 
in the year 1633 by Archbishop Laud, and lived till tlie year 17oJ>, when 
it was killed by the cold weather. A laboufer in the garden lia^ big 
dug it up from its winter retreid, aod neglecting to replace it, a frosty 
night killed it. Another was placed in the Bishop of London’s garden 
at Fulham in 1G28. This died a natural death iii 1754. Tlio ages 
of these tortoises were not known wdien they were first placed in these 
gardens. Jesse. 


SEAWEEDS. 

Oh ! call us not weeds, but flowers of the sea, 

For lovely and gay, and bright-tinted are we ; 

Our blush is as deep as the rose of the bowers, 

Then call us not weeds, we are ocean’s gay flowers. 

Not nursed like the jJants of the summer’s partciTC, 
Whose gales arc but sighs of an evening air ; 

Our exquisite, fragile, and delicate forms 

Are the prey of the ocean when vexed with Ijjp storms. 
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NOTES OP A VISIT TO CYPRUS.— No. I. 



r.ARNAOOA. 

It was a fine bright morning in the month of August, 1849, that tlie 
Tuscan brig ‘ Corriero cli Cipro,’ in which we had taken our passage 
from Tcrsoiis, hove in sight of the pretty-looking seaport town of Larnacca, 
in the island of Cyprus. Larnacca is situated nearly vis a vis to Bevrout ; 
and with the assistance of the fresh land breeze, that had blown without 
intermission throughout the night from off the shores of Asia Minor, 
our passage had barely occupied fourteen hours when the anchor was 
down, the sails all furled, and the ship's boat alongside in readiness to 
VOL. III. ^ Y 
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convey the captain and passengers on shore. There were a great niniiber 
of vessels lying in the roadstead of Larnacca, which, though by no means 
a secure anchorage, nor yet holding out much inducement in tiie shape 
of traffic, is nevertheless the constant resort of French, Italian, and Greek 
vessels, that call here both on the voyage to and from Syria and the 
various European ports of the Mediterranean, for tlie purpose of replenish- 
ing or laying in a stock of provisions ; — all the necessaries, and many 
of the luxuries, of life being procurable at absurdly-cheap prices'iu thii’, 
beautiful and fertile, but neglected island. 

As viewed from the shipping, Larnacca presents a very pretty aspect. 
Close by the water’s edge, and for a considerable distance along the beach, 
is a line of brilliantly white, neatly-constructed houses, wliose gaily- 
painted balconies, bright green window, and, in many instances, flagstatl- 
surmounted terraces, stiind forth in bold relief to the thick green foliage of 
the gardens, situated on the Idgher ground immediately behind the sea- 
port town. Beyond these, again, are a low range of dnsky-looking, 
barren Jiillocks, and further ou still the deep blue colour of the sky is 
gracefully outlined by the faint pur[)lish-grey tinge of the liigher mountains 
in the interior. Such was our first impression of this charmitig island, 
so celebrated by profiiiie Greek historians cand poets as the chosen 
abode of their favourite deity, the goddess Venus, and which in later 
years becomes of more enhancing value from the fact of its shores having 
beeti twice visited by the early apostles — first when l^aniabas and Paul 
landed here, a.d. 44 (Acts xiii. 4) ; and secondly, when Bariiubas came 
hither, accompanied by John, in about a.d. 53 (Acts xv. 39), just 
eighteen hundred years from the period we are now writing. Barnabas 
was considered the chief apostle and first Bishop of Cyprus; and it is 
here that he is said to have suffercid martyrdom, having boon stoned by 
the unbelieving Jews of Salamis. 

On landing, we were first assailed by a number of quarantine giiarflians, 
all anxiously officious to inquire into our state of health, and to di>covor, 
had that been possible, a flaw in tlie bill of health, which might have 
enabled them to incarcerate us in the not very inviting or commodious 
lazaretto 'for a term not less than twelve days, to the no snialLemoluinent 
of the iiooal .authorities and themselves ; and — setting aside the incon- 
venience, which is vBjy jpreat, owing to the heat of the weather, and 
tliwe dUapidated condHion ’^if tthe a^wMOtiae ^tdb61Udiiiiffiiit---4to 

litke ivfieiBil'jodf vmfr Itollthy'if ’rmt '-'Of *mxr 'lives. .Absurd m tim notion vamt 
appear, it is " ne ^ae thh AteM effect, that though 'by'land there i|s mi unmter- 
T-opted ccrmmunication between Syria Asia . Minor, vessels coming 
from the latter country are admitted into free pratique^ whereas vessels 
from Syria are considered as suspicious, and accordingly subjected to a 
vigorous quarantine. However, our bill of health was quite en regie. 
But we had no sooner foot on shore than we fell into the clutches 
of the custom-house people, who annoyingly insisted — first on inspecting 
our teskeras, or Turkish passports, and then in tumbling every tiling 
out of our portmanteaus and carpet-bags, in search of imaginary goods 
supposed to have been smuggled. Being unsuccessful in the search, our 
clothes were unceremoniously bundled back into Jthe boxes ; and, to (nowii 
the farce, these gentlemen had the audacity to ask ,us for a buxshish, 
a demand which, very. much to their disgust, we refused to comply with. 
We were then at liberty to proceed wherever our fancy led us: and now 
arose the difficulty where to find a ’ lodgment ; hotels there were none, 
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except some low Greek taverns wliich aspired to such a distinction, but 
whicli, besides beinjj filthy in the extreme, were the hourly resort of the 
most notorious blacklegs and gamblers in the island. In this dilemma 
a tail cawass, armed with a silver-topped cane, presented himself, and 
begg(‘d of us, on the part of his master, Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul at Cyprus, to hoiei'um, i.e., to favour his master with our company ; 
an invitation that we the more willingly accepted, as the sun’s rays wt>re 
beginning to glow intensely hot, and the refraction and glare from the 
calm sea on one side, and whitewashed houses on the other, was beyond 
cnrlurance. 

In following our guide we had leisure to observe that the hlina, or 
seaport town, of Larnacca consists simply of one long, narrow street, 
clean, and kept in excellent order, and lined on either side by a row of 
houses ; the lower parts of most of whicli served as sho[)s, warehouses, 
or tav(irns, whilst the upper stories were inhabited by the proprietors and 
their families. 

There were two things which attracted our attention immediately on 
landing, and which speedily convinced us that, though only separated a 
few lumrs’ sea voyage from the shores of Palestine and Syria, wo were 
completely out of the range of not only the habits, manners, and customs 
of the people of those countries, but tlieir very language had ceased to be 
heard. Not one word of Arabic could be understood by any individual 
wc encountered. Turkish, and a kind of patois Greek, was all that 
could be spoken or understood ; and even Itidian, the lingua franca of 
Syria, was double Dutch to all the lower classes of the inhabitants. The 
next thing was carriages — real four-wheeled conveyances — witli Jiorses 
and harness to boot ! Oiir servant Hanna had never seen such phenomena 
in his life; he had once luard say that his father’s great-uncle had really 
known a c(‘lcbra.ted pasha Mdio drove up to the gates of Antioch in a 
very wonderful machine, called an araba, drawn l)y horses; but as lie 
bad never seen even tlie picture of such a thing, his conception fell 
very short of what the reality proved to be ; and he could not resist 
the Umiptation of stopping and touching every vehicle that happened 
to be standing ])y the roadside, and of applauding the wonderful ingenuity 
of the Ebcn Frangi^ who had first invented a carriage. W(^ must 
confess, ourselves, that not having seen anything but horses, mules, and 
camels, for tlie last six years, we felt a wonderful inclination to Jump 
into the first empty conveyance, and giving reins to the horse drive 
wherever the fancy le<l him. , 

Whilst admiring tliese signs of civilization, and reflecting on the 
sudden change that surrounded us, our guide stopped opposite to a 
massive gateway, the doors of which were thrown wide open, and in 
twm minutes after we were uslieretl into the presence of our worthy and 
hospitable consul, Mr. Niven Kerr, who insisted on onr taking uj) our 
abode at his house so long as we saw fit to remain at Larnacca. 

The British consulate, and many of the other consular residences, are 
situated at the north-eastern extremity of the Mina, or the imxlern 
town of Larnacca ; Larnacca Proper, or the real town, being full a mile 
further inland. Most of these buildings were of modern construction — 
some of them perfect palaces, both as regards, size and beauty of structure. 
The house inhabited by the French consul was in particular a magnificent 
building; and nothing could have been more charming than his audience- 
hall, from the centre of which a species of ^alcove jettied out into the sea, 

y2 
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so much so, that in boisterous weather the white, cool spray came dashing 
through the open casements, and fell in crystal siiowers upon the marble 
slabs witii which it was paved. Sitting here of a sultry summer’s day, 
even when hardly a breath of air stirred or ruffled the calm bosom of 
the waters, the very motion of the waves themselves created a gentle 
atmosphere of their own, which made the heat supportable ; and then 
the pleasant smell of the seashore ; and the beauty of the panorama 
expanded to one’s view ; the clear blue sky ; the deep blue ocean ; the 
narrow neck of the promontory, thickly set with graceful palm-trees, 
stretching out into the sea, till its faint outline was lost in hazy distance ; 
the white sails of vessels passing to and fro ; and the great variety in 
shape and size of the vessels lying at anchor — all these wx're a pleasure 
and a pastime that only those know how to appreciate, who, like ourselves, 
found the sultry heat of midday so intense that to move one’s hand to 
drive away a tormenting fly required an exertion ; when reading, exercise, 
or sleep, were out of the question, and the lassitude experienced was 
so great tliat the only method of getting through the day was to strefch 
oneself at full length on a divan close by the window side, and gaze 
out upon the ocean. For a reflective mind there was plenty of food 
for occupation. Not a ripple on the sea, or the shadow of a cloud, but 
what had its peculiar merits and beauty, and could speak volumes about 
the wisdom of Him who created all things for some wise end. 

From the foregoing the reader may readily conceive the climate of 
Larnacca is not the most salubrious ; but its present unhejilthiness may 
in a great measure be attributed to local miasma, occasioned by the 
salt marshes some few miles to the northward of the town, and whicii, 
during the great heats of .fuly and August, emit noxious vapours that 
hover over the town, and are only dis^jcrsed when the land-wdnds are more 
than usually strong. Unfortunately during these two months the nights 
are stifliiigly close ; agues are very prevalent, and es])ecially with 
European strangers. The simple intermittent lever, if in the least 
neglected, is too ajjt to take a malignant form ; and a few liours of intense 
suffering germinates tlie patient’s earthly career. A lamentable instance 
of this occurred in the case of the late highly-respected consul, 
Dr. Lilburn, whose short but useful career so endeared 1dm to tlie 
natives of the island that they barely mention his name without evident 
signs of heartfelt sormw. Himself a physician, he was careful to attend 
to the wants of and to succour the poor aiicl afflicted. Yet, strange 
to say, jkvarned — as he must necessarily have been, by the hourly calls 
for his professional aid — of . the risk incurred by any undue exposure to 
so baneful a climate, he thoughtlessly neglected this warning, w^ent out 
partridge-shooting on one of the hottest days of the season, and three 
days afterwards he wa^ carried to that last, long home, “ where the 
weary are at rest.” 

Modern Larnacca was constructed to facilitate what once promised to 
become a flourishing commerce, viz., the exportation of terra-ombra, 
which abounds in the island, to various ports of Plurope ; and there is 
little doubt but that this traffic would have materially benefited Cyprus in 
more than one respect. The love of gain, which lies latent in the breast 
of every Cypriot, only required an exciting stimulant to warm it into 
activity. Hundr^s who squander their time away in the pursuit of vices 
and debauchery almost as iniquitous as the pastimes of their ancestors, 
the votaries of the goddess Venus, would be induced to devote attention to 
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the collection of this terra-ombra ; and the great additional influx of 
vessels, necessarily increasing the demand for live-stock, wine, arui other 
provisions, would act as an incentive to many to turn to some useful 
purpose the vast tracts of neglected country, tin? fertility of whose soil 
is such, and the supply of water so abundant, that little or no labour 
would be requisite for the production of a hundred species of vegetables, 
and many delicious fruits. Kven as things are, and negligently 
though they be cared for, poultry is so abundant and cheap that the 
cost of a couple of young turkeys rarely exceeds a shilling ; and for 
that amount chickens may be purchased by the dozen. Ihit besides this^ 
what a vast held of employment would have been thrown open to tlie 
islander when we remember tJ»e quantity of S5Tian grain now consumed in 
Europe, and reflect tliat the fields of Cyprus, if cultivated, would alone 
suffice to load at lier various seaports sufficient grain to supply all the 
markets of Croat Brit.aiii and Ireland. In addition to all this, it is 
well known that cotton can be produced ; countless flocks of sheep fed 
upon the plains and mouiitaiii sides, to furnish wool ; and, as ruins over 
different parts of tJie island testify, the sngar-cane once attained such 
])crfection in this island tliat the ruins of sugar- factories have been 
discovered in various parts, and alone testify of one single source of 
wealth, which, if carried out, would command a revenue more than amply 
sufliciciit to counterbalance the whole expenses of the island. And now 
the (luestioii naturally arises, ‘‘ What prevented the successful carrying 
out of the terra-ombra scheme?” and the reply is simply this: — Tlie 
quarantine establishment, and the impositions practised by the local author- 
ities, who, Ijovering over the island like so many binis of ])n'y, no sooiu'r 
observed that tlierc was a likelihood of terra-ombra being iji great demand, 
than they established iniquitous duties and taxations, upon the ground, 
upon the conveyances that t runs] )or ted it, and finally extorted a dismc' 
from both the seller and the purchaser. TJiis, in addition to the expenses 
incurred by quarantine dues, disheartened speculators, and so the thing w as 
allowed to droj), and the authorities, like the old fiible of the dog and tlio 
shadow, lost what little gain they i)osses.sed by grasping at too much. 

But such is tlie natural indolence of the Cypriot Crock, that, tliougli 
possessed of every facility to ward off such a calamity as a fiunine, it 
will hardly be credited when we state that, in 1845, when Syria suffered 
materially from sucli a visitation, though the islanders had ample time 
to plant out any grain that might have served as a substitute iu the 
hour of iu;ed, or oven have been supplied wdth seed potatoes from Tripoli, 
in Syria, they neglected all these precautions, and the result w^is that 
want came stalking iu amongst them with his train-bearers, misery, 
disease, and death ; and then, too late, they repented them of their folly. 
To such a ))itch did the famine rage iu the island, and so sore pressed 
were the people for means to purchase corn, when at length ships did 
arrive from that granary of the world, Egypt, that valuable horses, whose 
lowest cost might have been reckoned at 25/., were sold or btartered 
for approximate valuations of from 1/. to 1/. 18^.^ The great stand-by 
of the Greeks during this dearth was tliat for which they have been 
celebrated from the earliest agas, tliat which barely any season fails to 
render them a grateful and abundant supply — we allude to the ^ grape 
vines. From Alexandria iu Egypt, on tlie one side, to the Turkisli 
capital on the other, the whole intermediate coasts of Palestine, Syria, 
and Asia Minor are entirely dependent upon Cyprus for their annual 
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supply of rackey, or, as it is there termed, mastica, from mastic being 
dissolved in the spirit. From some motive or other, no other place in 
the East can rival Cyprus in tlie manufacturing of this sj^irit : some 
peculiarity in the soil imparts to the grape tliat peculiar flavour to 
which the inhabitants of Turkey in Asia are so partial ; and though those 
very identical vines have been uprooted bodily, and carried to other parts ; 
and though they grew and flourished, and yielded fruit abundantly, there 
was no longer the same flavour in the grape. Hence also the wines 
of Cyprus have, through many ages, obtained a notoriety. 

But in the whole island there are no finer caves than those situated under 
some of the houses at modern Larnacca. These eaves existed long before 
the houses were constructed, buried deep under the sand. ]Sone but 
the owners there know their exact whereabouts ; and this precaution 
was found necessaiy" in former years, when the unsettled state of the 
Turkish empire gave free scope for the depredations of a horde of Greek 
and Ionian pirates, who, under tlie cloak of trade, carried on the most 
nefarious practices, making frequent descents upon the unoffiaiding and 
unprotected islanders, and carrying off everything they could lay their 
liauds upon, which in their estimation possessed the least intrinsic value. 
A wine vault was to them a treasure-trove ; and the fine old golden- 
coloured carnandaria of half-a-century\s standing in wood was sure to 
fetch in any part of Europe ten times its weight in goUl. ITenee tlie 
necessity of the vaults being detached from tlie houses ; and to tlieso 
circumstances alone are tlie islanders to this day indebted for the fact 
of some of them being enabled to boast tliat tiiey can produce from 
their vaults wine that has not seen the light of day for sixty years or 
more. Tliis old oamaridaria is highly recommended by the faculty for 
invalids in a convalescent state ; but both this and the common black 
w'ine of the island, as also the famous rackey, was a source of wealth 
to the starving inhabitants, who readily bartered it with the supercargoes 
of vessels laden w'ith corn for bread to siijiply their every-day wants. 
Meanwhile, the annual silk crop had been neglected ; and (*ven the sessame 
seed, which liad promised a rich harvest, and Avas a new source of wealth, 
freshly introduced into the island, even this was neglected by the starving 
tenants, who in hungry multitudes flocked down to the seaside, w^atching 
anxiously, like the prophet’s servant of old, for some small cloud upon 
the skies, which might harbinger, if not a coming shower, some favourable 
breeze tiiat might Jielp tlio wind-bound corn-lad eii vessels to get into 
port, and so send them bread. 

Of Larnacca Proper w^e shall treat in the next chapter. 


CUHIOSTTIE^OF COMMEECIAL SPECULATION. 

The hand of the diligent maketh rich,’’ is the declaration of inspired 
Truth ; and history and experience offer many and varied examples to 
illustrate this proverb. “ He that hasteth to be rich hath an evil eye, and 
considereth not that poverty shall come upon him,” is another Scripture 
truth ; and the following iiistaiicos confirm it in a remarkable manner. 

In tlie month of June 1695, the Scottish Parliament passed an Act to 
establish “a company trading to Africa and the Indies, with power to 
plant colonies, and build cities, towns, or forts, in places not in the posses- 
sion of any other European power, with the consent of the natives.” This 
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company was to be exempt from all duties and impositions for twenty-one 
years. Tlie founder of the project was William Paterson, who, having 
been an adventurer among the West India Islands and on the American 
continent, had perceived the favourable position of the Isthmus of Darien 
as the seat of a great commercial city. The Darien scheme, sanctioned by 
Parliament, and regarded with favour in high quarters, as a means of 
drawing off‘ the Scottish mind from the recent massacre of Glencoe, was 
now thrown open to subscribers. The whole country was soon in a ferment, 
and 400,000/. were immediately subscribed. To this sum England threw 
in 300,000/. in a few days, and the Dutch and Ilamburgliers added 
200,000/. more. But the English merchants n ere seized with jealousy, and 
the tw^o Houses of Parliament opposed the scheme. The result of this 
opposition was that Scotland was left to Jier owm scanty resources for 
carrying it out. On the 26th of July 1698, live ships set sail from Leith, 
with twelve hundred men on board, amongst whom were three hundred 
youtlis of the first Scottish families. Many seamen mid soldiers were 
found hid in the ships, and, when ordered ashore, they clung to the ropes 
and timbers, and implored to be feiketi. Thanks were publicly given in 
the churches of Edinburgh when the news of the formation of the colony 
arrived. The pulpit seems to have been a frequent place for declamation 
on tins subject, and a professor of philosophy delivered an oration in favour 
of the settlement. 

But this joy wa.s soon over. The climate, and an illiberal order to the 
governors of British colonies prohibiting all intercourse with the colonists, 
proved fatal to the scheme. 

The Spaniards, too, ultimately attacked the colonists. TJie project 
proved a total failure, although a second expedition was sent out from 
Scotland to the ill-fated spot, Paterson became lunatic, but recovered. 
It is touching to read of the walks of the poor settlers on the ground behind 
their fort to enjoy the mountain air, and think of their far-distant Scottish 
hills. “Darien,’^ said Patersoji, ‘‘the door of the sea.s, the key of I he 
universe, will enable its po.ssessors to become the legislators of both 
worlds, and the arbitrators of commerce. The settlers at Darien will 
acquire a nobler empire than Alexander or Caesar w ithout fatigue, cx])ense, 
or dangxrr, as well as without incurring the guilt and bloodshed with which 
conquerors are usually chargeable.” How these extravagant expectations 
were realized we have already seen. But a deep stain of guilt remains 
upon the English merchants who frustrated a scheme which might liave led 
to very beneficial results, despite the enthusiastic character of its leader. 

In 1671, John Law — the prince of speculators — was born at Edinburgh. 
He was the son of a w^ealthy goldsmitli and banker ; and, after a wandering 
career as a gambler, he obtained leave to start a bank in Paris, which 
pros})ered greatly. The French Government then took possession of this 
establishment, and appointed Law its director-general. This transfer was 
made in 1718. But Law had already entered into other schemes, and 
ultimately he became the director of the royal bank, and of a colos.sal 
Trading Company of the Indies, as it was termed, which absorbed into 
itself nearly all the commerce of France: The two enterprises w ere united 
in 1720. A mania to possess shares in these schemes seized upon the 
French, and most surprising anecdotes are told of their feverish avidity to 
become participators in the wealth which appeared to be pouring in on all 
sides. A humpbacked man is said to lia\x' made a fortune of 150,000 
livres by allowing the stockjobbers to use his hump as a writing-desk. 
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Princes, dukes, peers, bisliops, and judges thronged the Scotch projector, 
and ladies were by no means the least persevering claimants for the coveted 
shares. One ordered her carriage to be overturned in the street, and, 
when Law flew to her assistance, she confessed her trick, and had her' name 
entered as a purchaser of stock. Enormous fortunes were made in a few 
days. One night at the opera, a magnificently-attired female attracted 
great attention ; a young lady whispered to her mother, “ AV'hy it is our 
cook, Mary.” She Wiis right — Mary had speculated, and become rich. 

Wages and prices rose. Above three hundred thousand strangers are 
said to have been residing in Paris, in November 1719, many of whom 
lived in granaries and lofts ; the golden harvest brought crowds of foreigiHu-s 
to reap or glean in the glittering fields* Velvet and gold clad the pro- 
menaders of the Parisian streets. 

Law was now a demigod with the French; and, having’ professed the 
Homan Catholic religion in January 1720, he Wtas appointed coniptroller- 
geimral of the finances. The Academy of Sciences elected him an 
honorary member, and the poets vied in compliments to the saviour of 
France. The city of Edinburgh sent him a gold box containing ils 
freedom. Tt is said that even the Prince of Wales, subscHpicntly 
George II., was a secret dabbler in Law\s stock. 

The bubble was now at its full size, arul, alter a brief quiver, it burst. 
A drain of specie from the bank set in, and in a short time 600,000,000 
livres had been sent out of France. Various edicts were i)ass(id io stop 
the run upon the bank ; but, upon the 27th of May 1720, money payments 
ceased, and Law was dismissed from his ofiice as minister of finance. He 
was compelled to have a guard to protect him in the streets, aiid at last he 
took refuge in the Palais Koyal. 

An abortive attempt was made to roinvigorate the Indian (Company, 
but the scheme may be considered to have explo^leil when the bank sto])i)ed 
payment in specie. 

Law obtained permission to leave France, where his life was in danger. 
After wandering about the Continent he came to England, and liNcd by 
gambling. lie died at Venice, in 1729, in straitened circumslanccs. 
Thus closed the career of a projector whose schemes ruined thousands of 
families, and gave a shock to France which it felt for years. 

In 1711, the Earl of Oxford laid the foundation of the celebrated South 
Sea scheme. A company of merchants undeitook to pay 10,000,000/. of 
Government debt, and as compensation tiiey were to receive various 
privileges, and amongst them was a monopoly of the commerce in tlio 
South Sea, or Pacific Ocean, as it is now termed. The scheme was to fill 
Britain with gold from Peru, Mexico, and other auriferous countries. But 
Spain was an obstacle in the way. However, this South Sea Company 
])ros])ered as a monetary firm — for its commercial scliemcis fell to the 
ground — and competed successfully with the Bank of England in 1720, in 
a rival offer for the payment of the National Debt. This prosperous 
contract brought the company under the public gaze, and everybody wished 
to invest capital in so promising a speculation. It seemed as if the whole 
nation had commenced stockjobbing. As soon as the fever had reached its 
height, the chairman of the company and others sold their shares. Tlie 
stock fell ; and so great was the rage of the populace that the directors of 
the scheme were mobbed in the streets, and serious riots w'ere apprehended. 

Parliament took up the matter, and fmir members of the Ilonso of Com- 
mons were expelled for their share in the fraudulent scheme. The Chan- 
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ceUor of the Exchequer resigned office, and was also expelled the House 
and committed to the Tower. His property was sentenced to be con- 
fiscated. That of the (iirectors was to be treated in the same way, 
exce[>ting a reserve allowed to each. 

Contemporaneously with the »South Sea scheme, many other projects 
floated for a time. One was for settling the island of Blanco and Sal 
Tartagus; one for a wheel for perpetual motion; one for importino* 
walnut-trees from Virginia; one for converting quicksilver into a fine 
malleable metal ; and one “ for carrying on an undertaking of great 
advantage, but nobody to know what it is the artful sharper who started 
this last scheme received nearly one thousand deposits of 2/. per share in 
fi^'o hours, and the next day was over the Channel — and the money too. 

About the year 1634, a speculative mania of a curious kind sprang up 
in Holland. Tlie culture of tulips had arrived at a higli slate of per- 
fbctlon, and roots were exported to all parts of the world. In the year just 
mentioned this trade was carried on with feverish intensity in tJie Nether- 
lands. A weight, termed a perit, was used to regulate the pric(»s of the 
tulip roots. A new carriage, two grey horses, and a complete harness, 
togetlier with 4,600 tlorins, was the bargained price for a root of the tulip 
called Semper Augustus. Those who could not give ready money oftcred 
houses, lands, cattle, and clothes. One individual gained more than 60,000 
florins by this trade in four months. Noblemen, citizens, mechanics, sea- 
men, farmers, ( urf-diggers, sweeps, footmen, maidservants, old-clothcswomcn, 
joined in the mania. The poorest sometimes won in a few months what 
enabled them to appear like noblemen. To explain this gambling, let us 
take an Imaginary case. A nobleman bargains with a merchant for a tulip 
root, which is to be delivered iii four months. The sum to be ])aid is 1,000 
florins. At tlie time of delivery, the price of this species of tulip has risen 
to 1,400 florins, and as the nobleman never wished to liave tlie root, the 
merchant pays him 400 florins, whicli the former had won by tiie specula- 
tion. If the price of this tulip had fallen to 900 florins in the four montlis, 
the nobleman would then have had to have paid the merchant 100 florins. 

At last this trade suddenly declined. Tlie sellers wished to deliver the 
roots to those who had bought without ever intending to receive them, and 
tlui purchasers would neither take the roots nor pay for them. Disimtcs 
tlius arose, and tlie magistrates were appealed to. Ultimately, accommo- 
diitiiig ineasures were taken, and the tulip fever ended. 

In 1824-5, a joint-stock mania agitatt^d this country; and in 1845-6, a 
railway fever seized ujxm us. Let us explain the nature of some of 
these baseless systems of sjiecuiatioii. An attorney and two or three 
iiccoinplices draw up a scheme for a railway, with the names of certain 
individuals — the most rcspcctablcj and best known that can be procured — 
for an interim committee. A public meeting is now got up; the 
scheme is pronounced good ; a prospectus is put Ibrth ; and printed letters, 
■with blanks, are seTit to the sharebrokers for those who wish to purchase 
shares. AVe will suppose that the capital is put down at 10(),0()()/., in 
five thousand shares of 201. each, with a deposit, or first payment, of 17. 
per share. 

Applications now pour in, and men, who could not raise 10/. will ask for 
one hundred shares. The committee meet to allot shares, and, after 
attempting to s(4ect individuals who will /lo/dj they reserve a remainder for 
themselves. The letters of allotment are sopt out, requesting the bearer to 
pay in his deposit of 1/. per share to a certain bank. But the receiver of 
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the allotment letter never meant to take the shares. He is what is termed 
a stag^ and sells his allotment of twenty shares for the sum of five shillings 
to some one who wishes to dabble in the speculation secretly. Others wait 
for a few days to see if the stock is at a premium ; if it is they pay their 
deposits, if it is not they throw their allotment letters into the fire. To 
prevent this, the committee appoint two sharebrokers to buy five hundred 
shares on the day upon which the letters are issued. They purchase in 
small lots, and at a premium of from 2^, 6</. to 65. per share. Tliis 
artifice succeeds, for the share lists quote the price of the stock, and next 
day the holders hurry off to sell after they have paid their deposits. Buyers 
cannot be found, and the shares are spe^ily at a discount, unless the com- 
mittee can keep up the credit of the stock. By various tricks they succeed 
in doing this. 

Soon bankers' receipts are received in exchange for scrip — a kind of 
cheque which is generally a voucher for five shares. Those who receive 
this scrip bind themselves to pay up the value of the shares represented by 
it. The probability that the company will receive the sanction of Parlia- 
ment is exaggerated in various ways. The stock oscillates, and the 
cautious ones take advantage of high prices. At last the bill is thrown 
out of Parliament, perhaps, and so the scheme summarily expires. Or a 
second call upon the shareholders for a deposit causes a panic, in wliich 
everybody wishes to sell and nobody is willing to l>uy, and down sink the 
shares in pi*ice, until ultimately hundreds of last holders are ruined. Otlier 
causes may bring about such a consummation. 

Such trading as this is essentially gambling. To spread false rumours — 
to take advantage of another's ignorance — to help to bloNv up a bubble, and 
then to sell out wlien it is about to burst, and leave olbers to be ruined — 
are deeds which ought to be called robbery, rather than speculation. 


EASTS AND FESTIVALS, AS OBSERVED BY THE NATIVES OF THE 
HOLY LAND.— No. I. 

OBSERVANCE OF LENT BY THE GREEKS. 

The last day of the carnival is past, and the merry-making of the simple 
Greek peasantry inhabiting the beautiful valley of the Orontes is brought 
to a close. Young men of the village, arrayed in gay holiday attire, 
return from the fields where they have been merry-making and enjoying 
athletic games all the afternoon, and divest themselves, not only of their 
best suit of clothes, but of all thoughts of amusement and fun for forty 
days to come. Maidens who have danced the hours away to the music 
of their own voices, coii^ back with downcast looks, and assume their 
coarsest apparel. Tlie sun sets in the west behind a golden-fringed cloud, 
and the last substantial repast of the season is served — meats and fowls 
and savoury pillaufs : these and like Eastern dainties are set before 
the hungry peasantry, and they fall to with an appetite rendered still 
more keen from the certainty that for forty long days to come, in health 
or in sickness, they are restricted from tasting any dish of wliich flesh or 
butter or milk, or even eggs, form an ingredient. Nothing save fruits and 
vegetables, rice, olives, and olive-oil ; these alone are considered admissible. 
Their ignorant priests, from their pulpits, urge on tliem this necessity ; 
and the people, bigoted and superstitious, would rather die tlian deviate 
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from the injunction. Such is their perversion of the creed of a Christian ! 
At length tliis substantial meal is ended, and — first going tliroiigli the 
necessary ablutions, so requisite where fingers are used in lieu of knives 
and forks — the whole of the villagers repair en 7nasse to the simple little 
rustic-looking chapel, erected on a mountain whose sides are covered 
W'ith olive-trees ; and there they pray and sing hymns, and listen to aJi 
oration from the old grey-bearded priest, who endeavours to explain to 
them, as far as in him lies, the motives for observing fhe approaching 
fast, why it was ordained, and to what ends it may serve ; and then lie 
sends them all away to their homes with a blessing. 

The dawn of the first day of Lent breaks in the east, and the good 
woman of the house is up and stirring. Heretofore, her first care was 
to milk the cows, and visit the hen-roost in search of new-laid eggs ; now 
she confines herself to carefully sweeping up the yard in front of the house 
and watering the flower-garden ; and then she calls u}) liA* eldest daughter, 
bidding her make good speed in feeding the poultry and giving fodder 
to the cattle. Tliis done, a small charcoal lire is lit in the kitchen, 
and en it the careful dame places the coffee to boil, so tliat it may be 
ready against the good man’s awaking. The sun peeps over the dome 
of the little village church, and all the household are up and doing. Tlu^ 
master of the house does not look so pleasant this morning as is his wont; 
he sits upon a stone in front of liis house, and smokes his morning pipe, 
for this is not prohibited, and sips his small cup of coffee, for neither 
is this prohibited, being void of milk ; and for want of better occupation 
he amuses himself by throwing small pebbles at his fowls, which will 
persist in rooting up his best parsley^-bed. At lengtii he gets up and yawais, 
and stretehes himself, and tJien sighs, possibly at the thought that, how’ever 
hunger may annoy him, he has no clianee of getting anything to cat 
for a g(/od long hour after midday. TJiis done, he goes tlirough Ida 
morning’s ablution, and the faithful partner of his joys and sorrow's 
brings him a suit of apparel, the very worst and the most ragged 
contained in his wardrobe. She, herself, who at other times passes as 
a i)atteru of tidy neatness in the village, ])eing clad in veritable beggarly 
robes. ''Fhe husband eyes these clothes askance ; if he had l»is own will 
he would rather wear his second-best suit. But in tliese objections ho 
W'ould b(^ speedily overruled by his loving partner ; for in Syria none 
are more rigid observers of a fast than the women, and this is also 
the case in many Catholic countries in Europe. Clad in these unsightly 
robes, tlie crest-fallen husband takes up his pipe and his tobacco-pouch, 
and saunters forth into the village, to sit and smoke witli his neighbours 
under some wide-spreading tree, close to the village coffeehouse, from 
wliieh at intervals they are supplied with small cups of intens(*ly bitter 
coffee. 

In this interval all the younger branches of the family have been 
roaring for their accustomed breakfast. Up to the age of three have 
their appetites been gratified on the spot, for they are exempt from the 
general restriction, and they accordingly feast upon fast-day food. Dried 
figs and raisins and bread, and such fruits as are in season, satisfy their 
rapacious appetites; those that are on the sliding scale above three 
years and up to eight, have their hunger only aggravated liy watching 
the proceedings of their younger brethren. They have no idea, and 
cannot be brought to understand, why they should fast and the others 
feast; and the mother and the eldest daughter have enough to do 
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between them to argue with, and persuade, and threaten the two eldei 
of the crying lot out of the inutility of their proceeding. Brother J iaiina, 
who is fen years old, is held up as an example to them : “ they ought 
to act more like men and women, because they are half-grown-up already.” 
Sucli arguments, with a little coaxing, at length succeed; and the 
youngsters go forth and play, and almost forget their penitence, till 
occasionally reminded of it by a sharp twinge in the stomach. Not 
so the little on^ that is just within the pale of fast-keeping: slie cannot 
be brouglit to reason at any price ; and though her sobs are occasionally 
Imslied by direful threats lield forth, so sure as ever she turns tier little 
tear-bedimmed eyes towards the debris of her younger brother’s morning 
repast, so surely does she burst out into a howl again ; till at last, 
overcome by excessive infantine grief, she creeps into the house again, 
and drops off fast asleep. The young gormandizers have gone to 
sleep already. This grand victory having been obtained, the mother 
and the big sister bestir themselves, and commence active o^Xirations 
for the day. Whenever they are in want of a broom, or a nu)p, or 
a bucket, or any other necessary article of domestic economy that may 
have been forgotten in the room where the inlant sleepers lie, stealthily 
and slipperless they creep in and out of the room ; for to awaken one 
of the sluinberers would be destruction to tlieir forenoon plans. Oh ! 
but the fowls will have a ricli treat this morning, and so will tiie sparrows ! 
The first thing to be done is to cleanse all the kitchen utensils from 
their impurities, and to scour out every platter, and every cup and spooji 
in the establishment. Here they come, mother and daughter, carrying 
out between them a huge caldron, in which last evening’s pillauf was 
boiled. They hold it from them at arm’s length, as though the ^'ery 
odour of the meat, and other rich ingredients Ijoiled with the rice, were 
enough to contaminate them, and render them unfit to keep the fast. 
There is still enough left to satisfy two hungry ploughmen ; but not 
one spoonful of it would any man in the village taste for all the wealth 
of the gold-diggings. The daughter fetches out a huge iron ladle, and 
scoops out the remnants of what she so carefully cooked for last evening’s 
repast, and scatters it upon the ground for the especial behoof of tlie 
poultry. See how they come running and flying and screaming for 
joy, followed by the old majestic cock, who, though he doubtless enter- 
tains strange misgivings as to his arriving too late, is far too courteous 
and polite, and thinks a great deal too much of his dignity, to move 
at anything more rapid than a double quick-march time ; besides, his 
gallantry will not permit of his being served before the ladies. In this 
respect lie sets even his master a good example; for the peasant has 
no idea of anybody in his house (strangers always excepted) being served 
before himself. 

JMore cooking utensils are brought forth and capsized, to the intense 
delight of the poultry ; and then all these pols and pans, and cups 
and spoons, are ranged in a line, like so many patients infected with 
the plague or any other contagious disorder, and the mother and the 
big sister enact the })art of quarantine guards. Shovelsful of sand 
and woodashes are thrown in and upon them, and then kettlesful 
of scalding water are poured over them. After this, the two set-to 
and scour them all out, till every pot and platter shines again, both 
inside and out. Then there is a scrubbing-match in the kitchen itself ; 
and, this being effected, all the utensils are restored to their proper 
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places, and they are now considered fit for use, and free from all grease 
and impurity. 

About this time the master of the house, urged on by the cjjavings 
of nature, ventures home again, to see how time progresses ; but, catching 
a glimpse of the active operations being carried on by his wife and 
daughter, makes a precipitate retreat ; and, filled w'ith liunger and 
despair, wraps liimself up in liis meshlah (cloak), and falls fast asleei) 
under tlie nearest tree. Now, and not till now, does the busy matron 
give a thought to what tliey are to have for dinner. Stores are ran- 
sacked in search of fast-time provisions : first, she fills a goodly-si/x d 
cup with olives, preserved in their, own oil — tJie great stand-by of the 
. Syrian Greeks during their fasts ; then slie ladles out a little pure oil, 
both to cook with and to eat in its raw state with bread ; then some 
hot chilJy pickles, a handful of onions, and a piece or two of* garlic ; 
after all, comes the staple commodity,* the Arab staff of life — to wit, 
burghul, whicli is a composition, being wheat boiled, then dried in the 
sun, and then ground into grits. There, these constitute the principal 
ingredients of the midday dinner ; but just as a relish there are a linv 
dric‘d figs and raisins, and, may be, a walnut or two. It is useless to 
look in the kitchen-garden for vegetables, for the season is yet too early 
for them; from tlie same motives it would be extravagant to hunt up 
the bazaars for fresh fruit ; the apricot-trees are laden with promise, but 
even the earliest fruit will barely be fit to cat before Easter. Under 
these circumstances, the big sister is provided with a big basket, and 
sh^^ goes into the neighbouring fields in search of marsh-mallow and 
other herbs, known as edibVj only to those whom Jieccssity has tauglit 
to hunt for them ; and yet some of these herbs are very palatable even 
to European palates, as we can testify from experience. On tlie present 
occasion, the fast being young, marsh-mallows are abundant ; and so the 
daughter has not far to go before she returns with her large basket 
filletl to the brim. During her absence the mother has been fai’ from 
idle : the burghul has been boiled, the onions fried in oil, and, in short, 
all that is required to complete tlie repast is to cook these marsh-mallows ; 
and this is very soon accomplislied, for the water has been boiling ready 
for them, and a few minutes will suffice to render them fit for the 
fryiiigpan, and there they are fried with onions, garlic, oil, and a little 
lemon-juiee. Go, now, and awake the good man, and tell him that 
at last his hunger may be appeased ; the youngsters scamper in at the 
first call ; the infantine slumberi'rs awake ; and, take my word for it, 
that it is a hungry jiarty that assembles that day round the not very 
inviting fare, to which, however, they all do ample jusflee ; for, after 
all, the best sauce is a right-down good apix^ite. 

. After dinner, the master of the house returns to his village friends, 
assembled at the village coffeehouse, and there he sits and smokes and 
idles the precious hours till nigh upon sundown. Not that he is by any 
means an opulent man, or can afford to waste time and labour ; but that 
it has been a long-established usage in his country, and esjjeeially in 
his village, never to work upon the first three days of Lent, nor upon 
any other fasts or feasts during the year; and as the Greek kalends 
reckon a rather lengthy string of saints and martyrs, what with fasting 
for one and feasting for the other, there are at least a hundred and fifty 
days out of the year on which the Syrianr G reck peiij?aiit is idle ; and 
this is why they never advance in riches or understanding, and this is 
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why they will always remain impoverished,, and the slaves of their 
own indolence, so long as enveloped in the dark folds of superstition. 

But to return to our peasant and the coffeeshop. Sometimes there hap- 
pens to be a man. in the village who posset^ses the rare abilities of being 
able to read and write. Whenever such is the case, his services are put 
into immediate requisition ; he is forced into the service, and being accom- 
modated with the most comfortable seat under the shade of the fine 
old tree, he sits there and reads to tliem the marvellous tales of a truth : 
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the liistory of Joseph and his captivity, and how he was sold to the 
mercliauts and carried into Egypt. As soon as the intelligence spreads 
in tlie village that there is a learned man reading under the tree, all 
the inhabitant of the ^'illage — men, women, and children — flock to 
hear him. I'o watch their earnest attention; to listen to the sighs and 
indignation of the womoii when the old scribe who is reading comes 
to that part where the wicked brothers deceived the poor brokenhearted 
old father with tattered and blood-stained coat of many colours ; to hear 
their ajfarems (bravos) when the history comes to that part where Joseph 
is elevated to the highest honour ; I say, to be a spectator of all this, 
w'ould do a philanthropist's heart good, and be a subject fit for a painter. 

But whilst we have been mingling with the crowd, and listening 
attentively to all that has been read, the good woman at home, and 
her active young daughter, have not had a second’s respite from labour. 
All tlie linen worn during the carnival has to be routed out and tied 
up in a bundle, against to-morrow’s washing ; for they, too, are tainted 
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with the odour of dainty meats ; and all this having been accomplished, 
there is yet the evening’s meal to be prepared. There is not much 
variety in this meal to that of the forenoon ; only the daughter, in lieu 
of gathering marsh-mallows for supper, goes a little further on to the 
river side, and brings home a goodly supply of water-cresses. These 
make a nice salad ; and the wife, still more to please her hungry husband, 
compounds a favourite mixture to eat with his pi llauf— onions and red 
chillies, and a little salt and lime-juice, all beat up together in a mortar. 
If you do not admire the flavour, you will at least admit that it is 
exceedingly strong, and productive of spontaneous tears. This latter 
mixture, with a little oil and bread, is all that many of the poorer 
classes of the peasantry subsist upon during the forty long days of their 
penitence. 

The second Friday in Lent the Greeks are permitted to eat a particular 
species of fish, called by them the sepia, or ink-fish. 'J’o secure this booty 
they are out all Thursday night ; some are successful, some catch none ; 
but ill the long-run it amounts to the same, for they are a simple- 
minded, generous people: and after the old priest witJi the grey beard 
has had his portion, the rest is divided, sliare and share alike. 

Thus commences Lent with the Syrian (a reeks inhabiting the valley 
of the Orontes ; and thus it continues, with very little variation, until 
a week before Good Friday. If they are a superstitious people, they 
possess the merit of being an artless people, free from all craft and 
cunning; and though they remember not the words of Him who said, 
“ When ye fast, be not as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance ** 
(IVlatt. vi. 16), it is from ignorance alone, and from no other motives, 
for all are acting alike. 


SUBSTANCES USED AS FOOD.— No I. 

NATURE AND ELEMENTS OF FOOD. 

It is important to know the real use of food before alluding to the 
various forms in which it is presented for our consumption. It is well 
known tliat in tlie absence of food life cannot be long sustained : but, 
probably, many persons are ignorant of the reasons whicJi render food 
necessciry to man and animals. Upon this subject there lias existed a 
remarkable degree of obscurity until within a few yctars ; and those whose 
duties consist in the investigation of subjects of this kind — chemists and 
physidlogists — knew until lately but little of tlie nature of those substances 
wliich supply the means of life to animals, and which, if withdrawn, cause 
their death to ensue. The correct explanation of the value of diflerent kinds 
of food, Avhich connects itself with the same subject, is also of recent 
discovery. By careful experiments, which have been carried on both in 
the laboratory of the chemist, and have also been conducted upon the 
living body, a rational theory of the use of food has been constructed, 
and has already led to very important consequences in a medical point 
of view. It is our present purpose to attempt a simple account ot the 
best-established views on this subject ; and in so doing to enable the 
reader to form a clear and accurate idea of those uses for which the food* 
which nature teaches us to be necessary is applied in the living being. 

I'he uses of food are twofold. First, to. supply the elements for the 
nutrition and building up of the body, which is in a constant state of 
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change and of decay ; and, secondly, to keep up its temperature. Food, 
therefore, is either nourishing, as contributing materials which are added 
to the frame, or it is supporting, as furnishing elements for keeping up 
a constant supply of warmth throughout the body. It is difficult to say 
which of these functions is the most important, since they are inseparably 
associated together during life in warm-blooded creatures. No man or 
animal could long exist on food which served only to keep up the animal 
heat, or on that which serves only as contributing to the nutrition of 
the animal tissues. It Avill be shown further on, that an animal cannot 
live upon sugar, which is an element of food going to support the heat, 
•nor upon gelatine (or jelly), which is one Avhich directly goes to build up 
the structures of the body. 

This tAvofold character of food shows that two great processes are 
connected with its consumption in the living animal. In order to give 
a simple view of these processes it may be said tiiat food is eitlier burnt 
ill our bodies to keep us warm, or digested and appropriated to keep us 
growing, or at least in health. There is, therefore, an internal fire or 
source of heat in the animal frame, and a source of growth and strength. 
For one or other of these purposes all the food we consume is re{pured. 
It does not much signify whether our diet be plain and simple, or costly 
and luxurious, these two kinds of elements are always extracted from 
it — food as fuel, and f(X)d as building material. The severe and simple 
diet of the hunter supplies to him — equally with the most ruli and varied 
food of the monarch to him -^the sources of heat and those of growth. 

It requires a very little consideration to show that there exists in 
every warm-blooded animal, as in man himself, a constant source of 
Avarmth. Tlie fact that witJiout our using any effort of Avhich avc are 
sensible to keep the body Avarm, may, perhaps, account for tlie infr(.*(iiioncy 
Avith Avhich the inquiry suggests itself, A\'hy is this heat kept up? 

The temperature at which our bodies are sustiiined is remarkably 
constant under many varieties of circumstance. This temperature is 
called, for the sake of convenience, the animal heat. The temperature 
of man ranges betAveen 97^ and 100^; that of birds is considerably 
higher, having been observed to reach as high as 112^ Fahrenlieit. The 
temperature of the human body is only slightly affected by external 
circumstances ; and under the opposite conditions of a polar cold, or a 
tropical heat, the standard temperature is very slightly affected. In 
some diseases it appears to undergo a remarkable increase : thus it has 
been said that in a fearful spasmodic disease called Tetanus, the animal 
heat has been found to rise about 12' above the natural average. In 
Asiatic Cholera, on the contrary, it has been found to fall as much as 
20 below the standard, so that the expirations of the unfortunate patient 
have felt almost cold. It is sufficient, however, for the purpose in hand, 
to consider .the fact as established, that there exists in the living body 
a source of heat, and that the degree of this heat is in man on the a\’erage 
about 97° or 98" Fahrenheit. 

The development of heat in the living body is singularly illustrated 
in the economy of bees. The insect in passing from its condition as a 
pupa, or nymph, to that of imago or perfect slate, requires the fostering 
influence of a somewhat elevated temperature. The nurses in the hive 
are required to fulfil tliis task, and to keep the bodies of these tender 
little creatures warm until they are perfectly developed. This is efiected 
in an interesting and curious manner. The nurse places itself over the 
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cell which contains the young insect, and begins to respire with energy. 
It continues in this position, increasing the number of its respirations 
until they are extremely rapid, and have been estimated to be as many 
as one hundred and thirty in a minute. The eflect of this is that tlie 
nurse becomes extremely hot, and thus imparts to the cell on which she 
is placed the warmth of her own body. A thermometer, placed in a nest 
of humble bees in the midst of a group of nurses thus occupied, marked 
a temperature of 92^; that of the external air being 20^ lower, or 72^. 
This circumstance not only clearly indicates the possession of a source 
of heat by the animal body, but also, in an interesting manner, directs 
our attention to the means by which it is sustained, namely, by the 
office of respiration, or breathing. 

Some portion of the food has been already called fuel, from the fact 
of its Ixnng used in the body to generate heat. With almost etjuul 
justice the lungs may be considered as the furnace by which this fuel 
is burnt and consumed. These vast ly-ini port ant organs exhibit, on care- 
fully examining them, a. strueture eminently adapted to fiiltil the juirposes 
for which they are intended. 

The essential phenomena of respiration are as follows : — By the action 
of the nlUscles of the chest, air is drawn into the lungs, and there pene- 
trates to their remotest portions. The blood- vesseds which enter these 
organs are characterized by a remarkable subdivision into minute vessels, 
the thill sides of which are almost in immediate contact with tlie air, 
and permit, consequently, the free escape of gases from them, and also 
the free absorption of gas into them. The current in these vessels is 
driven by the heart; and the blood, after being purified, is carried 
quickly back to the heart with iis little loss as possible of its freshness, 
and is thenco transmitted by arteries to every portion of the frame. 
I'liiis the entire function of breathing consists essentially of two parts, 
the ingress and egress of the air, and the circulation of the blood exposed 
to it. If we regard the air entering the lungs as the analogue of that 
supplying the draft of a furnace, that coming from them as the smoke 
of a liiriiace, and the elements of the blood as the fuel of the furnace, W(? 
have, then, a tolerably accurate idea of the process itself. 

The gas which supports ordinary combustion, as that of a fire or a 
candle, is the oxygen of the air, and combustion is generally dijseribed 
as a process of chemical change, in which bodies, such as fuel, combine 
with oxygen under the influence of a high temperature. The combustion 
of a coal-fire is a strictly chemical process, the carbon and hydrogen of 
the coal unite with the oxygen of the air supplying the draft, and in this 
act emit a large amount of caloric, and also of light. The combustion 
that takes place in the wick of an ignited candle is precisely similar. 
Oxygen is absorbed, and heat Jind light are developed, while certain 
gases, carbonic acid and watery vapour, are given off’. These facts were 
familiarly known long before the idea was conceived that a process of 
combustion exactly analogous to this was in constant progress in the 
living body. It is true, light is not (fitted by the body, but a process 
of combustion is constantly taking place, in many other respects like that 
which goes on in a common fireplace. 

We are now in a position to decide Avhat elements of the food fulfil 
the first indication — that is, go to keep up the animal fire — and also 
what kinds of food are chiefly used in the* body for this purpose. In 
every form of natural and artificial fuel, carbon and hydrogen are the 
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elements which supply man with heat, by their combination with atmo- 
spheric oxygen. The same is true also of the body. It is the carbofi 
and hydrogen of our food which undergo combustion in respiration, 
and so produce the carbonic acid and watery vapour which are (Jiscover- 
able in expired air. Upon tlie union of tliese elements, therefore, much 
of the animal heat is dependent. Carbon and hydrogen are thus seen 
to form the chief constituents of the fuel of the living furnace. It is 
estimated that about ten cubic feet of carbonic acid gas are extricated 
from the lungs, in an average day, by a grown person. 

Some of the elementary principles wliich are of use to us as food, 
chiefly in consequence of their acting as fuel to the process of combustion 
earned on in breathing, are of that chemical composition that they only 
yield carbon to the respiratory process ; their other elements, hydrogen 
and oxygen, being in the proportion to form water, which is simply 
exhaled in the breath. Under this division must be placed sugar, starch, 
and gum, and also vinegar, or acetic acid. There are other substances 
used as food, which supply both carbon and hydrogen to the process 
of breathing, that is, as repeatedly explained, to the act of combustion. 
Among these arc all fatty substances, and wine and spirituous licpiids. 
The fatty substances, such as salad-oil, butter, &c., are as truly burnt 
in the body as they are in a lamp. Thus, then, it appears that all sugars, 
gums, starehes, such as arrowroot, &c., wine, and ardent spirits, stand, 
in their relation to the body, in the same light as fuel to any comnion 
apparatus for Yiroducing artificial heat. Presuming that enougli has 
been said to render this part of our consuk'ratioiis on the subject of food 
easily intelligible, we shall now shortly notice those portions of the food 
which are of use in promoting growth, and in re])airing waste. 

Those substances which are used by man as food, and which nature 
selects for the purpose of forming flesh and blood, and for the general 
nutrition of the body, contain a proportion of nitrogen in their com- 
position. This element, nitrogen, not found in the other elements of 
food, is of great iinportancc ; and the nutritious properties of food very 
much depend upon the proportion of nitrogen w hich it contains. Among 
these must bo reckoned tiie gluten, wliich forms a considerable portion 
of wdieat, the cascine of milk, the albumen of eggs, and the fibriiic of 
meat. These compounds are all decomposed by tlie process of digestion, 
and subsequently received into the blood, by wliieh they are conveyecl 
throughout the- body to supply its w'aste, and to promote its growth 
and vigour. But there is another principle, which is familiar to the 
invalid under the form of jelly, called gelatine, which is received into 
the blood at once, without any preparation, and is applied, immediately, 
to the nutrition of gelatinous tissues in the body. This accounts for 
fhe value of this siibstaifce as a part of the diet of those whom disease 
has prostrated. Since it requires no vital effort in order to render it 
available as nutriment to the tissues, it necessarily leaves the rest of the 
materials of the blood to be applied to other purposes. The principal use 
of jelly is, therefore, that it save# using up materials, which are thus left 
at liberty to be applied to the building up of other structures. 

In order to set before the reader a simple view of the nature of food, 
w e have permitted ourselves to adopt this division of its principles into, 
first, heat-producing, and, secondly, flesh and blood making; but in 
nature no such separation really exists. It is a merciful ordinance of 
the all-wise Creator, that we are not required to feed upon simple alimen- 
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tary principles, such as starch, gum, and vinegar, or gluten and caseine. 
The food of man and animals is always a compound aliment. Thus, with 
the gluten of wheat, a very large proportion of starch is always united 
ill the flour which we convert into bread. And with the caseine of milk 
tliere is always a proportion of sugar and of oleaginous matter. Tiiere 
are, it is true, many substances, such as sugars and arrowroots, which 
are of importance as food, and are, nevertheless, simple alimentary priii- 
ei})les ; but life could not be sustained upon them, and animals liave died 
of starvation with an abundance of such food before tlu'in. llread, tlje 
almost universal food of man, is a coinpoiind aliment ; that is, it contains 
souKi principles whicli go to feed the furnace of respiration, and others 
^^llieh form flesh and blood, and upon this substance life can be sustained 
for any period. T’he early food of man, milk, is likewise a compound 
aliment. In both these instances, the proportions in wliieli tlie principles 
are united, evince the wisdom and eare of that Great Being who regards 
the wants of the infant with the same tender adaptation of food to cir- 
cumstances, as those of the adult. 

The food of man may be divided into solid and. liquid, and into animal 
and vegetable. The following classes of animals arc doscrib(‘d by Dr. 
Pereira as yielding solid food to man in lids country : — * 

INlAMMALrA. — The sheep, deer, hog, hare, rabbit, &c. 

Avks. — T lie comnioii fowl, pigeon, pheasant, partridge, turkey, goose, 
duck, &c. 

llicrTiMA.— The green or edible turtle. 

.PiscKS. — Mackerel, salmon, herring, si)rat, whilebait, cod, haddock, 
fl.it fish, eel, ScQ, 

]\loLLUS('A. — The 03'ster, mussel, cockle, scaih^p, periwinkle, limpet, 
and whelk. 

Cu«JSTA('EA. — The lobster, crab, prawn, and shrimp, 

'IIjo alimentary principles, exclusive of water and salts, obtained from 
Mdid animal foods, are fibrine, albumen, caseine, gelatine, and fat. 

The sources of solid food from the vegetable kingdom an*, by the 
same authority, said to be about twenty natural ord(*.rs of Exogenous 
plants, five of Endogenous, and tliree of Cryptogamons plants. The 
(;hiof alimentary principles derivctl from these plants, ex(dusive of water 
and saline substances, are fibrine, albumen, caseine, gluten, oil, sugar, 
starch, gnm, a substance called pectine, and certain organic acids. 

The liiiuid foods or drinks of man arc extremely varied in their nature 
and composition, biit may almost all be arranged under the following 
heads ; and in this we shall again follow the authority of Dr. Pereira : — 

1 . Mucilaginous, farinaceous, or saccharine drinks ; as toast- water, 
gruel, mucilage, &c. 

2. Aromatic, or astringent drinks ; as tea, coflee, chicory, cocoa, and 
eliocolate. 

Acidulous drinks ; as lemonade, ginger-beer, &c, 

4, Animal broths ; as beef-tea, mutton-broth, &c* 

0 . Emulsive drinks ; as milk, &c. 

6. Alcoholic drinks ; as beer, wine, ardent spirits, &c. 

In addition to these solid and liquid substances used as food, man has 
been taught by nature, or has learned by experience, the value and 
importance of certain seasoning agents or condiments. Tliese are either 
saline, acidulous, oily, saccharine, or aromatic; they are not merely of 
* Pereira, * Materia Medica,’ vol. i. p. 63. 
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use in gratifying* the taste, but are also more or less necessary as adjuncts 
to ordinary food, in order to the sustenance of Jiealth. Those ingredients 
of this class which are of sufficient importance will come again under 
our notice. 


THE FERN TRIBE. -No. IX. 
THE HORSETAIL. 



The Hoksetaii.. 


There is a rather limited but very singular, and, in most instances, 
beautiful class of plants, which are placed by some botanists as introductory 
to the true ferns, and by others as leading from them to the club mosses, 
and other lower brandies of flowcrless plants. We shall place them in the 
latter position, and proceed to examine the order Equisetaceae, which com- 
prises within its limits ten species of what are commonly called Kquisetums, 
or horsetails. Newman describes them as ‘‘ semi-aquatic plants, composed 
of tough fibrous roots, or jointed, hollow, cylindrical, subterranean rhizoma; 
and erect, jointed, cylindrical, leafless stems, which are generally furnished 
i\t eacii joint with a wliorl of jointed, hollow, angular, leafless brandies, 
'fhe fructification is produced in terminal spikes on catkins ; and these are 
either borne at the head of the usual stem, or on separate, earlier, shorter, 
stouter, and more succulent stems, which decay immediately after the 
escape of the seeds.” This order (Equisetaceae) contains but one genus, 
named, after the order, Equisetum. 
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We give this scientific description, as it is important to our pur})ose to 
furnish the student with correct definitions ; but it may not be amiss to add 
old Gerarde’s more graphic, and, consequently, more attractive description of 
the first species of this genus, which may be taken as a type of the tribe : — 
“ Great horsetail riseth up with a round stalke, hollow within like a reed, 
a cubit high, compact as it were, of many small pieces, one put into the 
end of another, sometimes of a reddish colour, very rougli, and set at every 
joint with many stiff’, rush-like leaves, or rough bristles, which maketh the 
whole plant to resemble the taile of a horse, whereof it took his name ; on the 
top of the stalke do stand, instead of floures, clustered and thick catkins, not 
unlike to the first shoots of sparage,*’ — sparage being the old name for 
a.sjiaragus. 

The ten species of Equisetum which grow in England are: — 1. E. 
hyemale, the rough horsetail, or Dutch rush ; 2. E. IMackaii, or Mackay’s 
horsetail ; 3. E. variegatum, the variegated horsetail ; 4. E. palustre, 
the marsh horsetail ; 5. E. fluviatile, the water horsetail ; (i. E. liinosain ; 
7. E. sylvaticum, wood horsetail; 8. E. umbrosiim, the shady equisetum; 
9. E. tehnateia, the great horsetail ; 10. E. arveiise, the corn-field horse- 
tail. 

This order of plants, although in many plac;es several of the species are 
very abundantly distributed, and there is no district of England where 
some or other of them may not be found, is, nevertheless, one of which 
h ss notice is taken, both by botanists and florists, than of most other tribes. 
It is allied to the N. order Eilices ; yet it stands forth as distinct, both in 
structure and api)earance, from that and all other orders as it is well 
possible for it to do. Those who have lived much in the country, and iiave 
been in tlio habit of groping about at springtide in the hedge-rows and 
meads, by the water-courses, whence the winter floods have now someu hat 
retired, and in the low pasture lanes which of late were half under water, 
(‘annot, however, have failed to observe these plants under both their 
aspects, which are, indeed, as dissimilar as if, instead of being the fertile 
and sterile spikes of the same plant, they were members of wholly different 
families. Go to such grounds as I have before described, in April or IMay, 
and you will probably find, starting up from the bare ground, some 
perfectly-erect, pale-brown, or buff-tinted stalks, bearing on their summits 
dense spikes, or catkins, composed of many angular, stalked scales. These 
scales, if examined under the microscope, will be found to bear at the 
under part from four to seven oblong cells, each containing many minute 
seeds. The stalk on which this catkin is placed is succulent and bitte** ; 
jointed like the bamboo, and each joint furnished with a toothed sheath. 
The colouring of the stem, which in some species is tinged with soft green, 
the size of the catkin, and the deiiticulations of the sheaths at tlie articula- 
tions of the stalks, vary in the different species ; but one general character 
pervades all, with the exception of two or three,*in which the fertile stalk 
is branched, and one or two, in which the catkin is very dark in colour. At 
the time wlien our ramblers find these strange-looking things, tlu^y may, if 
they observe closely, find a few massive heads of some plant, which are 
just beginning to force their way up through tlie mould, which wiU prove 
to bo the first rudiments of some of the sterile spikes; but, with the 
exception of these, the banks will exhibit little besides the usual low herbage 
and grass which commonly adorn them through the winter. Delighted 
with the curious things they have found, “we may fancy our friends 
returning to visit the spot in July. 'VVliat will be their surprise to find a 
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perfect forest of tall, bristly spikes, more like a bottle-brush than anything 
else to which we can compare them, filling up the low ground which had 
been flooded in the spring, clothiug the hedge and the bank, and over- 
hanging the brook, so as to conceal its channel from sight ! These 
clustering spikes seem to liave no end. Our friends go into the adjoining 
field, where were found the smaller catkins, and there in all directions are 
spikes of a smaller kind, and in some respects different, being about their 
due proportion to the size of the catkins which had preceded them, but as 
numerous as tlie larger ones in the water-course, and so scattered among 
the grass as to greatly injure the farmer’s crop of hay. These great and 
beautiful spikes, both the larger and the smaller kinds, are all the barren 
spikes of different si)ecies of the same plants, as those whose fertile spikes 
were displayed in the form of catkins in April ; the usual course of tliis 
tribe of plants being to produce tlanr fruit some weeks before the leafy or 
barren branches come into existence. 

It will not be necessary to give a detailed account of each species of 
this family ; but there are some of them which require a little specific 
notice. 

The first named, E. hyemale, or the Dutch rush, presents a different 
appearance from those wliich we have dt'seribed. It grows from tw^o to 
three feet in height, is devoid of the bristly branches, or leaves, which 
are found generally on the Equisetaceae, only now and then throwing out 
a siTigle one from the joint. Jt is divided into about fourteen joints, each 
of wiiich is furnished witli a striated, toothed sheath. The stems between 
the articulations arc hollow, the joints themselves solid. In this species 
the catkin is borne on the summit of the leafy stem), and does not fomi a 
separate plant, as in the instances before named. The stems of this plant 
have for centuries been used for giving the final polish to wood, bone, and 
even metal ; and for this purpose it is still freely imported from Holland, 
where it grows more abundantly than with us. In Northumberland it is 
said to be used by servants for scouring their milk-tubs and other house- 
hold utensils. Sir II. Davy detected in the stem of this plant an extra- 
ordinary quantity of silex ; and it is this quality which gives it its value as 
an article of commerce. The silex appears in the form of minute crystals 
arranged with beautiful and perfect regularity. It is said by botanists that 
the quantity of silex is great, and the particles so closely set, that the 
whole of the vegetable matter may be removed by maceration without 
destroying the form of the plant. The catkin in this species is small and 
dark coloured. 

Of the two next species, E. Mackaii and E. variegatum, we need but 
say that they so much resemble E. hyemale, which we have above 
described, as to have been usually considered as mere varieties from them. 
E. palustre is one of thcuSe which we have named as bearing its catkin on 
the apex of its leafy stem. The stem is perfectly erect, and grows to a 
height of about fifteen inches ; it is deeply furrowed and finely granulated. 
Like all other Equisetums it is jointed, and its articulations encircled by 
toothed sheaths : these sheaths are larger in circumference than the stem, 
and in consequence stand out from it. The teeth with which it is edged 
are eight in number, acute, wedge-shaped, tufted with black, and with 
nearly transparent membranous edges. At the summit of the stem is a 
long, narrow catkin, which, when mature, stands on a stalk of about its 
own length. At first the scales of this catkin are crowded together, and 
form a black mass; but as they mature, the scales separate and turn 
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brown ; they then discharge their seeds, perisli, and fade off, leaving the 
stem and branches in full vigour. This kind is found in marshy grounds. 

The next species which presents itself to us, E. fluviatile, is another of 
those formed as tlie preceding, with its point on the summit of the 
branching stem. This is universally distributed, and usually occurs in 
ponds and ditches, a portion of the stem being immersed in water. The 
stem is erect, and often more than three feet in height, including the part 
which stands beneath the water. The submerged part is smooth, the 
whole stem striated and pointed ; the sheaths, which are a quarter of an 
inch in depth, are green, and clasp the stem, which is also green, very 
closely. Tlie teeth (from sixteen to twenty in number) are separate and 
sharp pointed, and of a dark brown or black. Tlie portion of the stem 
above the water is furnished with whorls of ascending branches, commonly 
called leaves, which rise from the articulations below the sheaths ; and on 
its point is borne a short, ovate, gibbous catkin, composed of scales, often 
more than one hundred in number, at first quite black, but, as they separate 
by the ripening of the catkin, a common receptacle of ivory whiteness is 
disclosed. This species of Equisetum, as is indeed the case with the w hole 
tribe, are said to possess medicinal properties. Linnteus says that it is a 
good food for cows and rein-deer ; and in the ‘ Journal of a Naturalist* w'e 
leiirii that it is a favourite food with the water rat. The author says ; A 
large, stagnant piece of water in an inland county, with which I was 
intimately acquainted, and which I frequently visited for many years of 
my life, was one summer suddenly infested with an astonishing number of 
the short-tailed water-rat (Arvicola amphibia), none of which had 
previously existed there. Its vegetation w^as the common product of such 
places, excepting that the larger portion of it was densely covered with 
its usual crop, the smooth horsetail (E. fluviatile). This constituted the 
fooil of the creatures ; and the noise they made by their champing it we 
could distinctly hear in the evening at many yards* distance.^' 

The loveliest of all this pretty group of plants next claims our 
notice, the Wood Horsetail (E. sylvaticum). This seems to form a sort 
of link between those which throw up their catkins on a separate bare 
st(*m, producing at a later season the leafy barren stalks, and those which 
exhibit both fruit and branches on the same stem ; for the wood horse- 
tail sends up its catkins in April, on separate, earlier stems than those 
wdiicli usually bear the branches, and arc barren ; yet these fertile stems 
also ' display branches when mature, and not unfrequently whilst the 
beautiful catkin is still in vigour on its apex. It is a little plant of 
at most aliout a foot high ; the stem is of the most delicate pinkish hue, 
tinged with a soft green, and set off by the rich black pointing of the 
teeth of the sheath. From each of the three or four upper joints springs 
a whorl of delicate -green pointed branches, which droop like a sort of 
canopy round the stem, their emerald hue and graceful curve giving to 
the plant a most attractive appearance; and its elongate catkin, which 
crowns the summit, shows the same greenish-pink tinting as the stem, with 
the addition of the rich colouring of the pale-brown scales. The barren 
stems, which arise almost simultaneously with the fertile, are more 
slender, the whorls of branches much closer together, and the branches 
much longer and more numerous — the whole having a weaker and more 
drooping appearance, and the colour of both stems and branches being 
less clearer and vivid than that of the fertile* spike. This kind grows in 
moist woods. 
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The Shady Horsetail, E. umbrosiim, is rare, and has only been found 
in a few localities in Scotland and Ireland, and not at all in England. 
The fertile stems are from four to six inches high, of a pale-wJiitish green, 
the sheaths large, loose, and nearly white, with a brown ring at the base 
of the teeth, the catkin terminal, oval, and of a pale brown. The barren 
stem is about eighteen inches high, and branched, somewhat like the last 
described. 

The Great Horsetail, E. telmateia, is the curious and beautiful kind, 
with the general description of which this paper opened; and the next 
succeeding. E. arvensc, is the smaller species, which we have sjx)kcn 
of as likely to be mixed with it, and in the adjoining pasture-ground. 
We have, therefore, little more to say of either of these species, except 
to point attention to the great beauty of the barren stem of the former, 
which grows sometimes to a height of from four feet and a lialf to five 
feet. It is at' the base from an inch to an inch and a half in diameter, 
and tapers to a point at the summit. The stem is perfectly smooth, 
the colour of the part between the sheaths of the upper portion w]iit(*, 
just tinged with green ; but towards the base of the stem an intense black. 
The sheaths are, at the stoutest parts of the stems, fully an inch and a half 
in length, striped and finished at the upper edge with a row of slender, 
thread-like, black teeth : the sheaths are pale green. Each of the joints 
is furnished with a whorl of slender branches ; those towards tin* summit 
of the stem being eight or nine inches long, those in each whorl becoming 
.sliorter as they draw nearer the base of the stem, until they arc? scarcely 
visible. 

Tiie exclusively fertile stems (for in this and fhe preceding spcci(?s there 
arc npt only barren and fertile stems, but those which partake of both 
natures) come up, as I have said, in April. They are eight or nine inches 
in length ; the catkin, which is very thick, occuj)ying about a fourth 
or rather more of its length. The sheaths, which nearly cover the stc'in, 
are large and loose, at the base pale brown, but darker towards the 
summit, and edged with from thirty to forty thread-like teeth. 

The other species, E. arvense, or the corn-field horsetail, is mucli 
smaller, and its catkin very pretty, being slender, of a delicate brown, 
and raised on a footstalk ; the stem, a light sort of salmon colour, or 
brownish, and tinged with rosy red; the scales are very regularly ar- 
ranged, and shed, when ripe, abundance of seed of a beautiful green 
colour. The branches of the barren stems are feeble, and scattered in 
growth, and the whole plant of a dull glaucous green, and much less 
beautiful than any of its congeners. 


But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snowfall in the river, 

A moment white, then melts for ever ; 
Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form, 
Evanishing amid the storm. 
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REVIEW OP THE FLEET AT SPITHEAB. 

“ Double journey tickets to Portsmouth by the South-Western Railway, 
available from Wednesday, August 11th, till the following Saturday.” 

This notice was decisive, even if I had entertained any doubt before 
as to the method by which I should proceed to Portsmouth ; so, accom- 
panied by a young friend, who, like myself, liad been bora within the sound 
of breakers, I left London for the scene of the naval review on the after- 
noon of the Wednesday. A very large number of i)ersons apparently 
preferred incurring a little extra expense to the cheap and uncomfortable 
“ excursion-train hence we left the Waterloo Station after time, lost time 
on the road, and were very much behind time when ue reached our 
destination. 

We found Portsmouth in a high fever. What would have been the state 
of feeling there on the eve of Nelson’s last w'cighing anchor in a British 
port, if the result of Trafalgar had been anticipated, it is impossible to vsay ; 
but, certainly, there was no such gathering then : no trains, no omnibuses, 
no cabs, and, we may add, no mimicry o'' war, but bitter jMirtings^ 
many ; misgivings, not a few ; and though no one, perhaps, doubted tliat, 
with God’s blessing, victory would be ours, there was certainty tliat the 
laurels would be sprinkled with blood. Not so, however, on the present 
occasion. England was about to make a display of her naval strciigtli, 
with no intention of using it like a giant,” but in her desire of putting 
forth the most cogent of all possible arguments in favour of peace. 

We Quickly transferred our seats from the railway carriages to the 
outside of an omnibus, and in a few minutes found ourselves at Portsmouth 
Pier, which, as well as all the streets wo had traversed, the Battery, and ewrv 
place of public resort, was thronged with visitors. Before we had been in 
the town half an hour we had, with remarkably good fortune, seonred 
tickets for one of the steam-boats wdiich convey the mail from Portsmouth 
to the Isle of Wight, at a high price certainly — a guinea each but our 
experience of naval tactics having assured us that so large a fleet as w as tlieii 
anchored at Spithead could not properly manoeuvre within a reasonable 
distance of the land, we determined to take ship at any cost. But not only 
had we provided lor the next day, but, with yet greater good fortune, we 
iiad secured berths for the intervening night — real beds in real rooms, 
and at a moderate price, too. Tea was rpiiokly despatched, and w e pro- 
ceeded to take a survey of the scene of to-morrow’s evolutions. The 
evening was calm and pleasant ; our boat glided slowly towards the fleet ; 
w e looked with melancholy interest towards the spot wdiere 

^ ** Kempenfelt went dow’ii 
With his eight hundred men f ’ 

and, scarcely behind that, the Victory,” which was pointed out to us in 
the harbour, was not eager, like a chained lion, to take part in the coming- 
fray. 

Certainly, no mere human structure wears the semblance of life in an 
equal degree with a well-appointed ship — not even a povver-loom, w’ith 
its discriminating fingers and perpetual action. The loom, after all, is 
but tlie accurate application of a mechanical power ; but the ship possesses, 
or at least has the credit of possessing, consciousness and volition. We 
always talk of a ship as a living thing, and ascribe to her (not it) living 
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acts. She rides at anchor; she walks the waters; she reposes on the 
bosom of the deep ; she hoists her sails ; but, if she be British, she never 
strikes lier colours. 

The fleet lay anchored in two lines at Spithoad, too distant for critical 
examination, but still vei*y remarkable ; for, steamers though they were, 
without exception, tliey had all the appearance of sailing vessels : lofty, 
taperiiij:^ spars, cordage all “ ataunt,” and no paddles, no smoke, and no 
conspicuous funnels ; though, when the eye searched for the latter, tJay 
wen^ sufficiently evident. 

We liad not seen salt-water, for some months ; so, though the sea was 
perfectly still, am I wc were only in a wherry, we enjoyed our i)etty voyage 
greatly, and landed on tlie beach near Soutlisea Castle. Having traversed 
the esplanade described in No. 64, and the common that skirts it on tlie 
seaside', wc fixed on a })lacc for a swim next morning, and relumed to our 
lodgings, congratulating ourselves that wc neither hacl to ))ay five shillings 
for tlie privih'gc of passing the night on a Windsor chair, as many did, nor 
to put n[) with a gral nitons lodging in the streets. 

Our host, an intelligent, superannuated shi])wrig*ht, entertained us with 
stories of bygom' days, when he earned ten shillings a day in the dockyard ; 
of the visit paid to Portsmouth by the Allied Sovereigns, &c. ; winding 
up the whole witli the charitable hope “ that we might never again Iiear of 
an angry shot being fired.” 

'riiursday, the 12tli of August 1853, is a day which tens of thousands 
will remember as one in which they saw and took part in a portion of the 
history of England ; nor, to the best of my belief, is tliere any day noted 
in our naval records, however illustrious it may be, which was not 
memorable also for disaster cither to ourselves or our*foes ; and, even until 
the day was past, it was scarcely to be antieii)ated that, although no harm 
was meditated against any living creature, so vast a multitude could 
assemble and separate without some terrible casualty. Yet, by God’s 
blessing, no fatality occurred at sea; and though a deplorable accideiit 
took place on land, it was entirely uncoiiuectetl with tlie review of the 
fleet, but resulted from the reckless carelessness of a sportsman, who must 
needs select a day, great in the auiials of his country, to exhibit Jiis prowess 
in shooting gulls. 

We thought Portsmouth full on the previous evening; so that, when the 
moriiiiig trains brought fresh crowds from London and elsewhere, it was 
overflowing with visitors, who poured in an uninterrupted tide through 
the i)rinci})aJ streets to the batteries, the esplanade, and every spot of 
ground wliich commanded a view of the harbour ; while from the pier 
numerous packet-boats conveyed dense masses of would-be spectators — • 
destined, alas ! to be disappointed — to the Isle of Wight. 

At ten o’clock we forced our way through the tlirong, and w ere glad to 
find ourselves on board the inail-paeket-boat called “■ Her Majesty.” Early 
though we were, wo were far from being among the first on board, many 
persons having slept there, and many more having preferred to embark by 
the help of a boat, at a cost of five shillings a-head, before she came along- 
side the pier. We stationed ourselves at the bow ; in a few^ minutes our 
complement, two hundred, wore all on board, and w'e found ourselves uiulcr 
way. Our boat was said to be the faste-st and most manageable on the 
station, and such it turned out ; for in an incredibly short space of time 
we were in the midst of the fleet, gazing up with admiration at tlie marine 
castles that appeared far too massive to be borne up by a w^atery founda- 
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tion, or to be impelled by the agency of an invisible screw. Tlie vessels 
were moored in the following order : — 



PORT, OR LEE DIVISION. 

Agamemnon, 01 guns. 

(2 cables 
ai^art) 

STARBOARD, OR WEATHER 

Duke of Wellington, 

DIVISION. 

131 guns. 

i-H 

Hogue, GO. 


Blenheim, 60. 


Ajax, 58. 

Arrogant, 46. 

C+' 

Edinburgh, 58. 

0 

1 9 


o 

Iiiiperieusc, 51. 

a ^ 

Tribune, 30. 

1: 

Ampliion, 34. 

^ o 
p- a 

•rt 

Desperate, 8. 


Highflyer, 21. 

OQ 3^ 


Si don, 22. 

►§ 

p 

Terrible, 21. 


VH <0 

Encounter, 14. 

Odin, 16. 



Vesuvius, 0*. 

c4- 

Leopard, 12. 



Tlie ‘"Duke of Wellington** carried the flag of the CommaiuUu-iii- 
Cliief, Vice-Admiral Cochrane ; the “ Agamemnon ** that of Ivtair-Ailmiral 
Corry. 

The cai)taiii of our tiny craft skilfully placed us a short distance asicrn 
of the “ Duke of Wellington,” where we spent an exciting half-hour iu 
watching tlie arrival of other steamers bearing the nobility of hhigland, 
members of the House of Commons, liie foiHiign ambassadors, and many 
more laden with humble spectators like ourselves. Hut few sailing-lxiats 
were near us; iu tlie distance, however, the sea was overywiiere dotted 
Avith the snowy (*anvas of yachts, availing themselves of a fresh iioilh-east 
breeze; to gain the scene of the coming naval engagement ; for as steam was 
bloAving off from every lunnel in the fleet, it was very elear that no time 
would be lost after the arrival of the Queen. 

Our eyes often wandered towards the landing-place at Cowes, but failed 
in their effort to be the first to gather the intelligence of Her ]\lajesty*s 
approach. Suddenly our ears received uinnistakal)Ie warning in the 
r(.‘j)ovt of a gun, followed instantaneously by a peal of artilleiy, whieli laii 
along the fleet with deafening noise; and when the smoke had cleared 
away, tlie royal standard, at the main of a small steamer in the dislanco, 
associated with a red flag bearing a large anchor at the fore, announced 
the approach of the “ Victoria and Albert *’ steam-yacht, with its royal 
burden, attended by one or more of the Lords of the Admiralty. On came 
the graceful vessel, slowly and carefully, as if with the double object of 
allowing Her Majesty full opportunity to witness the loyalty of her subjects 
and of st(‘cring clear of any smaller craft. Never, perhaps, was the Queen 
more loudly or more h(»artily cheered. Popular as she deserves to be, 
and is everywhere, as (iueeii of a sea-girt land and governing a nautical 
people, she claimed especial homage wlmn holding her court in the English 
Channel, and most freely was that homage paid. As the royal yaclit 
neared the fleet, two Prussian vessels, which Avere riding at anchor hard 
by, maimed tlieir yards and saluted the standarii of th(;ir old ally. 

So judiciously had our position been taken that the Court passed between 
113 and the “ Duke of Wellington,** and the yacht having liove-to, we 
had the pleasure of seeing Her Majesty taking a survey of the animated' 
scene Avith much ajiparent gratifiaition. • The tAvo young princes, in the 
habit of sailors — Avhite trousers, blue jackets, and glazed hats — skipped 
merrily about the deck. A boat AA^as put off' from the “Fairy,** taking to 
the royal yacht the Crown Prince of Prussia; and shortly afterwards, 
carpets having been laid down the companion-steps of the latter, the 
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Queen, aecompanied by Prince Albert and a number of naval and 
niildary olficers, went on board tlie Duke of Wellington.’' Instantly 
the royal standard n as displayed on the inast-Iiead of the “ Duke,” and 
again a salute of twenty-one guns thunden^d along the double line. A 
sliort pause ensued while Her Majesty inspected the uoide ship, broken at 
last by volleys of enthusiastic cheers as slie stepped out of a stern-cabin 
window on the gallery. Sliortly afterwards she reiurneil to tlie ‘‘Victoria 
and Albert at a quarter past twelve she .stood out for sea, and having 
hoisted a signal to the fleet to follow, the whole armament inajotically 
moved forwards. 

“ It is impossible,” says the ‘ Times’ re})orter, “ to coiney any suitable 
idea of the ctrcct which this stately procession presented. A procession it 
was, as ceremonious and precise as any could desire to see; the inunber of 
huge ships at stated intervals, and the l)roa<! avenue of clear water hedween 
the two divisions, still pressing on th(‘ mind the marvels of tliat mechanical 
ngeney by which such order and power are combined in one dis[*Iay on 
‘ the inconstant deep.' Tlio ships kept in .splendid lino on tlieir way out 
to sea, showing ])ron(lly their long rows of port-holes, and by tlu ir stern, 
uneanvassed rig, to which tlic smoke of their chimneys added an additional 
feature of sullen pomp, holding every intruding craft at a respectful 
distance. To soften the grandeur of tlie speelaele hy a ft'alure which 
might appeal to the gentler sympathies of all, the Queen, in her royal 
yaelit, led the squadron to sea. Occupying a central position between 
the ‘ Duke ’ on the starboard, and the ‘ Agamemnon ' on the port-side, but 
slightly ill advance of both, Her Majesty and the Royal family, with their 
illustrious visitors, had an uninterrupted and perfect view of the marine 
])ageant. They saw not only an unrivalled fleet, the fully-developed 
expression of our maritime ])ower, but an amazing number of attendant 
5 'aehts and .steamers, with which the sea swarmed as far as the eye could 
reach. In no other country of the woild, and at no previous period even 
in this, could such a speetaede have been got Together. Thousands upon 
thousands of spectators from Culver Clifl’, and the other high grounds of 
the Isle of Wight in that direction, watched the great pageant as it moved 
out info the Channel.” 

For my own part I could not divest myself of the (I allow) grotesque 
idea that Britannia had been, by a magiciairs wand, sninmom'd to lifi' from 
some ancient coin of the realm, and was exercising her vocation of “ ruling 
tlie w aves.” 

Al;r,ut this time we descried the siqiposed enemy’s licet, consisting of 
three line-of-battle ships under press of .sail, hnll-(iown in the distance. 
Our swift little vessel wa.s nearly in a lino with the royal yacht, llKingii, 
pfM'li.qis, distant more than a mile. This position she kept until long after 
we had passed the ]Sab Lighthouse, and when we n(‘xt looked back at the 
fleet it was no longer advancing in double column, but had formed into 
line, eviileiitly with the object of pre.senting as broad a front as jiossible to 
tlie enemy, and of presenting his escape. Our captain judiciously held 
on his course straight for the sailing squadron, and as we apiiroached it wo 
were much struck by the contrast between the picturesque swelling canvas 
of the old mcn-of-war, and the naked spars and smoking chimneys of the 
new. lliis being the centre of operations, it was needless to go further ; 
so we hove-to, and watched with intense interest the coming struggle. 
We were so close to the “Trince Regent” that we could distinctly hear, 
and the men-of-war’s-mcn on board our ciaft could interpret, the signal of 
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the boatswain’s whistle. The firing,-, we supposed, would beejin from the 
steam squadron ; we were, consequently, not a little startled by a sudden shot 
from our nearest neighbour, followed, after a few seconds, by another, and 
then broadside after broadside opened from every ship in the pursuing 
squadron, answered with equal spirit by the chase. Wreathing smoke soon 
hid the sailing vessels from our sight, and every steamer seemed to sufier a 
partial eclipse as the smoke enveloped its hull and lower part of the 
rigging. As the smoke ascended, some loomed as through a mist, and 
some totally disappeared. When the ‘‘ war-cloud ” had swept aw^ay from 
the sailing vessels, they were observed to be hauling dow ii their colours ; 
the topsails were shot away, tiic yards hung as if crippled by the enemy’s 
fire, and the unfortunate ships evidently had lost the power of ruiiuiiig 
from the victorious fieet now closing on them at full speed. 

To avoid all risk of a hostile encounter, our cajitain had prudently 
dropped astern of the sailing squadron, so tliat when the signal w^as made 
for the united fleet to make all speed for port we were some way behind. 
A short time, however, was enough to put us alongside the “Quet‘n,” 
sailing-ship. Indeed, we were scarcely thirty yards from lier wlnui, to 
our intense horror, w^e lieard the cry raised on her deck of “ A man over- 
board !” As quick as lightning a life-buoy was dropped from the steui, 
follo>ved by another. Our captain turned his vessel’s head to lendassistauee, 
but before iiis services could b(3 available a boat, IhoruiigJily mauii(;d and 
officered, Iiad been lowered from the lee side of the ‘‘ Queen,” and was 
ra})idly making for the head of a man who was calniJy clingiug to a third 
life-buoy, only a few yards from the ship. It was most gratifying to hawi 
such (^vi(l(‘ncc that smartness on board a nian-of-w'ar embraces the means 
of saving as w ell as of destroying life ; for had I not w itnessed the 
occurrence I could not liave believed it ])ossil)le for a man to fall overboard 
and Ijc picked up in so short a space of time. So thought all our crew and 
passengers, wdio, by a general impulse, testified their gratification by a 
hearty round of clieers. The unlucky wight, it seemed, had fallen over 
from the rigging of the Prince Regent,” and had been ])icked uj) by a 
boat from tlie ‘‘ Queen,” wliich follow^cd in her wake. 

We had left the sailing squadron far behind, and had outstripped many 
of the men-of-w^ar steamers before we reached Spitliead ; but arrangements 
had already been made for exhibiting another specimen of naval daring, 
and again w e had to congratulate ourselves on the judicious management 
of our captain. 

Tw'o steam-frigates were detached from the squadron, and were aifchored 
about a mile from shore off Southsea Castle. The Admiral then made 
signal for tJie boats of the squadron to attack an enemy to leeward. 

The utmost activity prevailed among the vessels of the attacking squa- 
dron, wdiich were now anchored at the moorings they had left in the 
morning, in a line from Spithead all along the coast of the Isic of Wight. 
The rapidity wdth which the huge launches were cleared away, raised over 
the side, and lowered into the w^ater, must have surprised those who had 
not witnessed the admirable perfection to which the boat service of the 
country has been brought. In a few minutes each vessel had its launch 
floating by its side, a carronade (a short, serviceable gun, of heavy metal) 
on its slide in the bow, and then poured into her its stream of seamen, 
marines, and marine artillery. With twenty-four oars, double-banked, the 
marines seated aft, the officer in command standing bolt-up in the stern- 
sheets with the yoke lines in his hand, and the jack floating from the tall 
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flagstaff in the stern, each boat was a beautiful object in itself, and fonned 
an engine of war, so to speak, by no means despicable, having all the 
appliances of attack, defence, and retreat, concentrated in a very small 
compass. A few minutes more, and the words “ give way ” sent from the 
sides of the squadron a flotilla of enormous force and power. The boats 
might be seen advancing with great velocity from the line of ships, swept 
along by the loaig powerfVd pull of the stalwart oarsmen, and converging 
as they advancecl in two divisions — one for each of the devoted enemy. 
The royal yacht moved slowly up towards the steamers, ..and all the 
immense multitude of yaclits and tenders, wherries, steam-vessels, great 
and small, swarmed astern of her, or dodged about liere aiul there to find 
ail opening in the thronged masses of hull and spar and rigging, tlirough 
whi(jli this exciting portion of the spectacle coulrl be witnessed. 

Thanks to our gallant commander, he had posted us where, without 
either obstructing the view from the royal yacht, or annoying its occupants 
with our smoke, we had an uninterrupted prospect of the whole manoeuvre. 

The launches drew rapidly ahead, and as soon as the leading boat had 
cleared the vessels of the spectators, a flash from tlie bows of the 
‘‘Vulture,” followed by a gush of wliite smoke, showed that the fight had 
commenced. In an instant more the line of boats vomited forth a flood of 
fire and smoke. The carronades of the laiiiiehes, served with great 
(piiekiiess, sounded a rolling bass of thunder to the smart sharp rattle of the 
musketry ; and the irregular nature of the firing, at one time bursting into 
a simultaneous roar as the metal of boats and ships spoke in awful unison 
together, tmd now siilisiding into the diseliargo of a single gun, diversified 
the tumult of the iqiroar. And now one (?onld nnd(Tstand tiie formidable 
ehaiuetcT of a boat attack, for as the flotilla drenv near the broadsides of 
the meii-of-war and got into rang’c, they divided and steered away, so that 
one division made for the bows and tlu^ otlu'r for the sterns of the ships at 
bay, thus escaping to a great extent the fire of the strongest portion of 
tlieir batteries, and assaiiiiig them in their wc'akest points. I'lie smoko 
bl(‘w away to leeward in advance of the boats, but as they drew ii('ar(‘r to 
the steamers it became so dense that they w<‘re altogether envelo])ed in it, 
and nothing could be seen but the wreaths of the snowy vapour rising in 
pile on pile, and hiding from view the aiiimat(‘d work wliich it seemed as 
if anxious to conceal. Tlie heavier metal of tlie frigate.s was heard at 
frequent intervals tlirough the din of the carronades and firelocks, and at 
length the rapid rattling volleys of the marines on board, delivering their 
fire as tile launches drew up alongside to board, were distinctly audible. 
Still more launches kept coming from the fleet, and opened fire as they 
formed their divisions, the marines all loading and firing as if for life, and 
the sailors pulling with the regularity of machinery, till a loud ringing 
cheer — such a joyous burst of exultation that one might imagine the gallant 
fellows had won a new Trafalgar — proclaimed that the issue of the battle 
was decided. The bulwarks of the steamers were suddenly seen thronged 
with the successful boarders brandishing their cutlasses in triumj^h ; the 
remaining boats now desisted from the attack and withdrew to their several 
ships. 

This raanceuvre was attended by a singular instance of the coolness and 
nerve of the British sailor. A seaman belonging to one of the attacked 
steamers had been sent aloft just as the action commenced to clear the 
ship’s pennant, which had become* entangled in the rigging. When first I 
descried him I fancied that some novel signal in the human form had been 
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hoisted to tlio main-top but as, at intervals, the smoke became less dense, 
I discovered that this fancied signal was a real man, balancin;^ himself on 
his chest on the truck ((vr button-like projection which terminates the mast- 
head) ; and there was Jack, with his le^s sprawling in the air, indiflerent 
alike to the roar of the carronadcs aiul the booming of the heavier guns 
in his own ship, pulling up and unentangling the strip of bunting, as 
composedly as niy readers would unravel a skein of silk by their own 
firesides. In what way he effected his descent T could not see, for when 
the smoke had cleared away the mast had lost its fearless occupant. 

As the wind slowly rolled the clouds to leewanl of the flotilla, bringing 
iiUo view boat after boat and the hulls of the steamers, the coup (Vail was 
one which no language can convey, for it was instinct with motion, 
teeming- with energetic lif(‘. The boats were returning to their respective; 
-shij).', from which the signal of recal had been hoisted, or vvitli oars aloft 
were lyiiig-to off t lie hue enemy on the wiiite beach at Southsca, as 
far as the (‘ye could reach, thousands of i)eople were gathered in full enjoy- 
ment of the sj)ectaclc ; every mound — every hillock — the ramparts of the 
forlifi(*ations — the tops of hf>uses — any and everyplace, in fact, from which 
a view of Spithcad could be had, wore black with a swarm of luimaii 
beings. 

Another royal salute, passing along tlie anchored fleet and taken up by 
the bitter}" oil shore, termiuat(‘d tin; miiniery of war for the day. IMay 
God grant that the wise. pre(;autioas taken by Oiir rulers may render 
unnecessary any recurrence to its realiti(‘S ! 

a A. j. 


OCll XAITVE SUNGSTEUS. 



The Goldfinx’ii. 


Some very sweet singers, as well as very pretty and interesting birds, are 
found in the finch tribe. No one accustomed to the country, will fail at 
once to recal some of them, as the goldfinch, the chaffinch, the linnet, and 
others, ns among their favourites ; while no tribe is more remarkable for 
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the compacfness and beauty of their nests. IMany a rambler amonj^ our 
spring grecm woods will agree with Ilurdis — 

I love to SCO the little goldfinch pluck 

The groundsel’s feather’d seed, and twit and twit ; 

And then in bower of apyile-blossoiiis perch’d, 

Trim his gay suit, and pay us with a song.” 

A sweet and merry songster is the Goldfinch* {Cnrdnclis elegans)^ a 
docile gentle bird, delighting the eye both by its brilliant plumage and 
graceful motion, while the strain, if not so rich and vari(‘d as some others, 
is not deficient in melody. When summer is not yet come, and only an 
occasional gleam of suiisliine makes ns dream of spring, while leaves are 
scarcely opening, and flowers are few, the song of the goldfinch is heard 
from the orchard tree, and all the neighbourhood echoes to its long- 
continued strain. But when the joyous month t)f May is in its glory of 
leaves, and the trees are white or rose-tinted with tlieir blossoms, tlie song* 
is richer and fuller in its tone, and salutes the ear of him who goes at dawn 
of day to his labours, and cheers him when again he seeks Ids home at 
evening. One grieves, while listening to its hajipy tones, to think that 
when autumn comes tlie birdcatchcr may make our favourite a cajitive, 
II is not prized as a cage-bird so much for its song, as for its docility in 
leariung various little accomplishments. Some of the birds, when taken,, 
are destined to mope and die in cages, longing for that pure air and 
liberty for which they are fitted ; but some will live, and apjiarently enjoy 
lif(j, even when deprived of all which would seem to make life an enjoy- 
ment to a bird. The goldfinch has more sociability and less of ri\’alry 
than some other species, and will thrive best if its cai)tivity is shared with 
companions. If a mirror is placi.*!! in its cage if will go and look at itself 
in the glass, take the heniji-seeds, one by one, and eat before it ; not, it 
would seem, from motives of ])ersonal admiration, but from the idea tliat it 
was enjoying its meal in comjiaiiy. It may lie made to acquire a great 
precision in its movements, and to perform a variety of little feats. 'Jims 
it will learn to draw water in a small bucket, to lire tiny cannons, and to 
counterfeit di^atii exactly at the proper luoiuent. Bingley in his ‘ Animal 
Biography,’ gives an account of some acts of this kind. Some y(‘ars ago, 
he tells us, the Sieur Boman exhibited in this country the wonderful 
performances of several goldfinclies, linnets, and canaries. One appeared 
to be dead, and was held up by the tail or claw without exhibiting any. 
signs of life. A s:ecoiid stood on its head, with its claws in the air : a 
third imitated a Dutch milkmaid, going to market with pails on its. 
shoulders. A' fourth mimicked a V^'eiietiaii girl, looking out of a window^ 
A fifth represented a soldier, on guard as a hcntinel. The sixth was a 
cannoneer, wore a cap on its head, held a firelock in its claw, and discharged 
a small cannon. Tlieii it acted as if it had been wounded, wJiile another 
bird wheeled it away in a little barrow, as if conveying it to an ho.‘-pifal ; 
after which it flew away before all the assembled party. One bird turned 
a small windmill ; and another little creature had been trained to stand 
in the midst of fireworks, and exldbit no signs of fear while they were 
exploding all around it. 

* The Goldfinch is five inches in length. Crown and polo black, descending 
in a half collar ; face crimson ; sides of head and neck white ; back dusky- 
brown ; wings and tail black, tipped with white ; wing crcjsscd by a broad 
band of yellow; under parts dull whitish-brown; beak whitish; feet flesh- 
colour. 
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Tt is truly wonderful to see how so volatile a creature as a bird can thus 
be made te subdue, for a time, its natural impulses, which, after all, must 
still remain luiehanged, and must subject the poor bird to great misery. 
Perhaps cruelty may not, in all cases, be practised by those who thus 
discipline the birds, yet it is hardly possible to conceive that so much can 
be effected without it. Many who now sit, admiring spectators of similar 
])er fori nances, would turn away with sickening sensations of horror, ccnild 
they discern the means used in teaching them. Every kind-hearted person 
Avould sur(*ly discourage exhibitions of this sort, did they know the pro- 
cesses which are employed, at least by some of those who thus train birds. 
Various writers who have witnessed these public performances have 
recorded the different deeds of severity by means of which the goldfinches 
were awed into docility and skill by tiieir teachers. It is sad to think that 
the creatures which God made to minister to tlie finer sensibilities of our 
nature, should be turned, by cruel man, into victims of agony, to give an 
hour’s amusement to the thoughtless. 

It is pleasing to turn from instances in which the natural intelligence of 
the goldfinch has been thus directeil, to one exhibited by this bird in its 
untaught Condition. “It was very early in the spring of 1837,” says a 
writer in the ‘ Magazine of Natural History,’ “ that a bird had been lost 
from a cage, which was still hanging up, with the door open, in the 
passage entrance to the back court of a gentleman’s house in Exmoulh, 
when a goldfinch was one morning found feeding in it, and the door was 
closed upon it ; but on inspection, as it appeared to be a female, it was 
very shortly after restored to liberty. In the space, however, of about two 
hours it Kiturned, and entered the cage, when it was again shut in, and 
again liberated ; and these visits wore repeated daily, for a considerable 
time. She was then missing for some few days, but then returned, accom- 
panied by a male bird ; she entered the cage, and fed as usual ; but her 
companion, after j^erching on the outside of the cage, retired to a neigh- 
houriug tree, until she joined him. They then quitted, and were no more 
thought of ; but at the end of seven or eight weeks she again made her 
appearance, and accompanied, not by her former companion, but by four 
young ones, when she again entered the cage and fed as usual ; but as she 
could not induce her brood, for such they were presumed to be, to follow 
her example, she finally went off witli them, and has not since tliat time 
again made her appearance.” 


ADVERSITY, 

SwEKT are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 

Wears yet a j)recious jewel in liis head. 

Shakspeare. 


Feasting. 

The turnpike-road to i^eoide’s hearts, I find, 

Lies through their mouths, or I mistake mankind. 
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Palms — the princes of the vegetable worhl of Linnaeus, the 
stateliest of all vegetable forms ” of Humboldt — have always been reckoned 
amongst the fairest of the children of Flora, Notwithstanding their 
affinity, palms present remarkable variation^ of aspect. Some— as the 
dwarl' palm of Spain — onl} raise themselves a few feet above the ground ; 
others — as the wax palm of the Andes — tower to the lieight of a lofty 
church spire. Rumpliius asserts that some of the ratan palms (calami) 
attain the length of one thousand two hundred or one thousand eight 
hundred feet, so that these creepers are probably the longest of vegetable 
productions. Some are corpulent, others slender as a reed ; some spindle- 
shaped, and others send up a stem not more than six or seven inches 
in dianK*t(?r, to a height of one or even two hundred feet. 

Ill some palms the base of the trunk is raised above the ground by an 
arched mound of roots ; in others the roots coil round the bottom of the 
stem in a roll. Again, the stems are grooved w ith rings or spirals, smooth 
and coated with a siliceous covering, densely bristled, scaly, prickly, 
and often covered w ith a matted dress of foreign verdure. Their feather 
or fanlike leaves are too well known to need description ; but tliere are 
some diversities in their foliage which we will notice. The Caryota 
urens has V-shaped leaves, and sometimes the fan leaf of a palm lias 
concentric blue and yellow stripes in its centre. The leaves generally 
point upw'ards ; someiimes, however, they are nearly horizontal or pendent ; 
those of the talipat palm, often more tlian eleven feet long and sixteen feet 
broad, have been frequently described. 

The How’er-buds invariably spring from that part of the stem lying 
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immediately below the leaves. Their enveloping spatJie sometimes makes 
a sharp report when it bursts ; and so vast is the number of flowers in some 
species, that the seje palm lias been estimated to bear more than two 
hundred thousand in each cluster, and thrice this number on every 
separate plant. 

The fruit of the palm varies considerably, both in form, size, and colour; 
the oval, half-golden coloured, and half-purplish red fruit of the pirijao 
is the most beautiful. Single trees bear an enormous produce ; the oil 
palm produces from six to eight hundred fruits, varying from tlie size of 
a pigeon’s egg to that of a hen. 

Palms are eiidogens, and tree's of this class die ultimately of strangu- 
lation, when the woody fibre has so accumulated at the circumference of 
their trunks as to render further expansion impossible. But palms that 
were tlius dying have been reinvigorated by splitting their stems and 
relieving the compressed vessels. 

The true palm climate, according to ITuinboldt, has a mean annual 
temperature of from 78^ to but in Euroiie tlie date-palm and the 

dwarf coast-palm push as far north as 44°. In Asia, the former of these 
specuis has its northern limit at Smyrna ; but when we look for a ceniral 
palm boundary in this continent, we come upon the almost unoxamined 
flora of TJiibet. In Japan, however, two species are met with Ixdween tlie 
thirtietli and fortieth parallels of latitude. The most northerly American 
species is the Chamserops palmetto, whicli extends as far as 34 ^ 

South wanls, palms advance to 34° in Australia, and one was s(?en by 
Banks in New Zealand in latitude 38°. One sp(‘cics reaches l\)rt Natal 
in Africa, and in Soutli America the limits a])|)ear to be 34° or 3o°. 
Strange to say, Iliimboklt met with palms flourishing amidst nuts and oaks 
on the tropical Andes, in a climate whose mean temperatun; was scarcely 
57°. Caldas even found three species in the Parama do (Juanacos, near 
Quito, close to the limits of perpetual snow. 

Von Martins calculates the total number of different palms at not 
less tlian a thousand ; at present 440 species have been described, including 
Griflith’s East Indian species. Central Africa will probably soon add to 
our stores of knowledge upon tliis subject. A jiassage from Humboldt 
will give us a curious insight into some of tlie ditliculties of a naturulist 
in studying tlie natural history of tlie palm tribe: — ‘‘In the month of 
.January the stems of the Palma real, our Oreodoxa resia, were covered 
with snow-white blossoms, in all the most frequented thoroughfares of the 
Ilavannali, and in the immediate vicinity of the city; biR although we 
offered, for several days running, a couple of pistoK-s to every negro boy 
we met in the streets of Regia and Guanavacoa for a single spadix 
of the hermaphrodite blossoms, it was in vain ; for in the tropics no free 
man will ever undertake any labour attended by fatigue, unless he is com- 
pelled to do so by imperative iicccessity.” 

We will now state some particulars relating to the most remarkable 
individuals of the ])alm tribe. Burckhardt was told that more than a 
hundred kinds of date palms grow around Medina ; and with one of the 
commonest ^'arieties Mohammed is said to have performed a miracle by 
planting a kernel, which immediately took root, and in five minutes was a 
full-grown and fruit-laden tree. But another palm outdid this by hailing 
the prophet with a loud “ Salaam aleikoom,” as he passed under it. 
In Medina there are shops solely for the sale of date-stones, and beggars 
are eimdoyed in the main streets in gathering up those which have been 
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cast away ; their chief use is as food for camels, cows, and sheep. Pollen 
is applied to the female flowers when they are bursting from their shcatiis, 
to secure the ripeniijg of the fruit. An instance is related in which an 
invading army cut down the male date palms of a who.j province; but 
the inhabitants had previously stored pollen in close vessels, so that they 
were enabled to avert the intended destruction of their date crop. The 
trees arc often given as a dowry to the father of a briile. Boats made 
entirely of the leaves of the date palm are used on the Tigris. To obUiiii 
the sap it is said that the head of the tree is cut off, and a liollow scooped 
out ill tlic top of the stem. From this hollow three or four quarts of juice 
may be obtained daily for some time, but in about six weeks or two 
iiioiiths the supply ceases altogether. 

The Elais Guinoeiisis, or palm oil, is becoming an important article 
of commerce. More tluiii 400,000 hundredweights of palm oil are 
now annually imported, the value of wiiicli is upwards of GOO, 000/. 
'fills oil is used in the manufacture of soap, as a lubricator for machinery, 
and especially in the making of caudles, for wliich purpose it is likely 
to supersede tallow. Tlio benefit of this coimncrce to Western Africa 
is especially ciieering to the philaiitlirojiist who is labouring for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade. 

The doum palm (ITyphmne Thebaica) is one of the few palms that have 
braiiehcd stems. 'I'lie liard kernels of its fruit are made into rosary lieatls. 

The Cocoa-nut Tree (Cocm uucifera) has been so often described that 
we need only add a few particulars which may be new to the reader. 
It was computed tliut not less than ten millions of cocoa-nut trees were 
growing on the south-western coast of Ctylon, between l^ondra Head 
and Calpont3m, in 1813. When the nuts are planted on the mainland 
of South America, or in the missions of the Orinoco, at a distance from 
the sea, Tlumboldt tells us tliat as much as lialfa bushel of salt is tlirown 
into the hole that receives the nut. A few years ago it was computed 
that GOO, 000 nuts were imported cveiy year into J^higlaiid alone ; and tlie 
‘ coir,’ or Iiusk, in wliicli tlie nut is enveloped, is now a considerable article 
of our commerce. The oil of this palm is largely used for the miuui- 
faeture of candles. 

TliC Coryplia umbraculifera, or talipat ]falni, is anotlier oft-doseribed 
tree. Bennett brought home a leaf lliiity-six feet in circumference. 
Some of the books made from these leaves in Sir A. dohnstone’s collection 
are thought to be more than five liimdred years old; and there are two 
invaluable sjiecimeus of these primitive books in tlie library of the Bojal 
Asiatic Society. 

Arcca catechu, the arece or deU/ palm, ^^hose prepared nut is so uni- 
versally cliewod in the East Indies, is said by Boxburgh to be the most 
beautiful of Indian palms. Many ships laden with its mits sail annually 
from the ports of Sumatra, Malacca, Siam, and Cochin Cliina. 

Boyle relates a common but curious phenomenon relating to the Borassus 
flabellifurmis, or Palmyra palm, in his ‘ Jllusirations of Himalayan Botany.’ 
The seed of the banian, dropped perhaps by birds on the moist summit 
of this palm, germinates and sends down shoots, whicli take root and in 
time completely encase the palm, whose head, peering above the banian 
trunk, is then all that is visible. On the banks of tlie Bio Guama, 
JMartius saw many palms thus ooffiiied in the trunks of the creepers 
wliieli are so abundant in that region. 

The fruit of the Arenga saceharifera, whoso trunk is almost covered 
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with coarse black horsehair-like fibres, was the base of the “ infernal 
water” which llie ]\Ioliiccans used to pour upon their eneinies. This 
fruit severely inflames tlie mouths of those who chew it. The hair-like 
fibres are thought to be the “ vegetable bristles ” now extensively imported 
for the manufacture of brooms. 

The Lodoieea Sechellarum is confined to two or three islands lying 
to the north of Madagascar, and all attempts to transplant this palm have 
failed. Its curious nuts were thrown upon the Maldives centuries before 
the islands from whence they came had been discovered, and it was then 
believed that the tree which bore them grew at the bottom of the ocean. 
Vishnoo was said to have Itroken off these nuts, and to have set them 
floating, as a remedy for all the ills of mankind ; and the botanists and 
physicians of old times seem to have had some faith in the latter part of 
this story. The form of these two-lobed nuts is very peculiar; it is said 
that five-lobed specimens have been met with. It is strange that burying 
the nut prevents its genuinatiou, which readily takes place if it is allowed to 
lie on the surface. Seven or eight years elapse before the fruit is ripened. 

Tlie Ceroxylon Andicola, or wax palm, has a ring-marked trunk, and 
the spaces between these rings are coated with wax two inclies in thickjicss. 
Tiic Coryphera cerifera, a Brazilian palm, exudes wax from the surface 
of its leaves. 

The huts of the Guaranes, built aloft on the stumps of tin; Mauritia 
flexuosa, or suspended hammockwise from its stems, have been often 
described. We infer from Humboldt that this lU’actice is now abandoned. 
This palm is the sago-tree of America. 

'I'he Iriartea ventricosa, another South American palm, springs from 
an arched mound of roots five or six feet in height. The stem, eighty 
feet in height, is spindle-shap(‘d and twice ;is thick in its ventricose pait as 
ill those ])ortions above and below it. » 

The Phyteleplins macrocarpa furnishes the vegetable ivory of commerce, 
which is obtained from the nuts of this palm. If a very thin slice* of 
a luit be placed under the microscope, it is found to be traversed by a 
gr(?at number of tube's, all plae^ed in the same direction and fringed at 
one eiiel, whilst numerous short branches extend from their sides. These 
tubeis are thought to contain oil. 

Here we close our scanty remarks upon living palms. A few eibserva- 
tions upon those of past eras will coiieduele the subject. 

The fossilized trunks, leaves, and fruits of this tribe of plants have been 
met with in the eoal-strata ; those of England have supplied leaves of 
three species of piiiiiate-lcaved palms and one of a faii-leaved species. 

The fruits, called Trigonoearpum iiseggerathi, are usually three or six 
sided oblong bodies, not morci than an inch in length. They are probably 
the kernels of the fruit. Count Sternberg states that palms existed during 
tlie new red-sandstone period, but they appear to be absent from the oolite 
and lias. Mautell found the stems of a curious palm-like plant in the 
Wealden strata of Tilgate Forest. Palms abound in the tertiary strata. 
The fruits of no less than thirteen species of a palm (Nepadites) are 
found in the London clay, where various kinds of cocoa-nuts are also met 
with. 

A volume might easily be written on tliis interesting tribe of plants : 
the splendid work of Martins may be profitably consulted by those who 
can gain access to it. 
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Life is a. mystery which philosophy cannot unravel. ‘^The life of all 
flesh is the blood thereof,” is the declaration of inspired writ. The mean- 
ing of this, perhaps, is, that the vital principle of every organic body — or 
at the least of every animal — is in its blood, sanies, or juice, as the ciise 
may be. 

Blood, therefore, is a living fluid. It separates into two suljstances 
when its vitality has departed, or perhaps as it is departing. One serum 
is essentially albumen, and is generally of a yellowish hue, with a frecpamt 
tinge of green. The other, the crassamentum, or clot, consists of two 
layers which blend the one into the other. The outer layer, or fibrin^ as it 
is termed, is a yellowish-white skin of interlaced fibres. Ben(\atli tliis 
fibrin lies a red mass of minute corpuscles, which vary in api)earance in 
the blood of different animals. Besides these red corpuscles, pale globules 
of fibrin are also visible under tJie microscope, wJiich coliere with the 
red jmrticles when blood coagulates, but which remain separate in fluid 
blood. From the fibrin the muscles and general tissues of the Iiody 
appear to be formed, whilst the red eorpuscles are thought to l)e bearers of 
oxygen to the various jjarts of tlie system, so that the lieat of the body is 
kept ui> by them. 

We will now describe the process by which food is converted into lilood 
in the liuman system. Suppose then that a meal has been taken, and that 
it is now undergoing digestion. The pale-pink lining membrane of tlie 
stoniaeli has become of a bright-red hue, and a clear colourless fluid is 
dislilling from innumerable lucid points ui)on the food. Tiie stomach has 
also altered its form into that of an hourglass, one of whose bulbs is much 
larger than the other. By a peculiar vermicular motion of the stomach, 
the dissolved food is transinittod from the larger of these bulbs to the 
smaller, and it is now what is called cliijme. l*a.^sing onwards from the 
stomacli, the chyme enters the duodenum, which mingles its mucous 
secretion with tliis transformed food. The pancreatic juice and the bile 
mix too with the chyme, which now' gradually separates into tw o portions, 
chyle and refuse. Both arc worked onwards by the jieristaltic motion of 
the intestines : the chyle is absorbed by myriads of vessels called lactcals, 
and after undergoing further changes, it is poured into what is termed the 
tlioracic diict. After undergoing further admixture, this commingled fluid 
is discliarged into the venous blood already in circulation. It then passes 
into the right cavities of the heart, and is driven thence into the lungs, 
where it finally becomes arterial blood, l^ropellerj by the contraction of 
the lungs, this blood passes to the left side of the heart, to be sent through, 
all tlie arteries of the system. From the arteries it passes into tiie veins, 
and is by them again transferred to the right cavities of the heart, to run 
the same course through the body as before. 

When the dark venous blood enters the lungs, it is gorged wdth car- 
bonic a(fid. With this deleterious ingredient, oxygen from the inspired 
atmospheric air unites, and a gas is in consequence breathed out of the 
system, which frees the blood from its carbon and leaves it of a l3right-red 
hue. This is arterial blood. It is estimated that aliout eleven ounces of 
carbon are thrown off from the lungs in an entire day — more than is con- 
tained in six pounds of beef. It is difficult to account for the production 
of so copious a discliarge as this. 
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Dr. Crawford sup^ioses that this union of carbon with oxygen maintains 
animal heat, but this theory is disputed. “ It is exceedingly probable/" 
says Front, “ that though the evolution of carbonic acid gas may be one 
of the means possessed by the animal economy for generating heat, there 
are yet other nutans, the nature of which at present is quite unknown.’" 

A portion of the inspired oxygen is retained in the blood, whicli unites 
in the arterial capillaries with carbon received into tlie blood during its 
circulation, and heat is generated by this union. 

The power of the body to sustain heat is remarkable ; a temperature of 
260" or even more can be endured without much difficulty in a mediuni of 
heated air, but in aqueous vapour a heat of more than 130^ is intolerable 
for more than half an hour, though Dr. South wood Smith states tluit the 
Finland peasants can b(5ar it at a temperature of 167° for this period. A 
Avater-bath of the lieat of 113^ cannot be borne for more than ten minutes. 
Dr. Fordyce found that, in a heated medium, the body soon rose to a t(mi- 
perature of 100 ’, but exposure to 21 F did not increase this. Dr. Hlagden, 
speaking of his experiments made in conjunction with Dr. Fordyce, observes : 

Wherever we breathed on a thermometer the quicksilver sank several 
degrees. Every expiration, particularly if made with any degree of vio- 
lence, gave a very pleasant impression of coolness to our nostrils, scorched 
just before by the hot air rushing against them when wo insi)ired.” 

Again, in another experiment, the reverse of those just alluded to, the 
temperature of the human body fell rapidly from 98"^ to 88'^ in water 
at 4 F ; but at the end of thirteen minutes it had rallied and risen again 
to 96 \ 

The heads of snakes and tortoises may be cut off, and y(‘t tin? animals 
will live and crawl about for days; and it is probable that the head of a 
decapitated man retains its consciousness for a i'cwv moments after it is 
severed from the body. Tortoises, whose brain has been removed, have 
crawled about until they have aj)peared to die of cold or inanition, and 
flic* skin has healed over the empty skull. Whether such apparently 
cruel experiinents, however, are legitimate may be doubted. 

Irritability is another property singularly apparent in some bodies. 
Thus the stimulus of liglit jirompts the beautiful sea-anemoiics to expand 
their maiiy-hued tentacles, whilst a passing cloud obscuring the sun’s rays 
drives them into their outer covering. 

It is curious how som<» oi’ganizcd bodies repair tlu^ injuries Avliich they 
undergo. In some lizards the tail is so brittle that it snaps otf w ith a 
gentle touch. A new tail, liowevcr, soon appears, marked by a swelling at 
its base, where the fresh growth coiiinieiiced. Lobsters and crabs repro- 
duce their limbs in a siinilar luamier, and spiders are probably endued with 
tliis pow'er of restoration. If sea-anenioiies are cut asunder, longitudinally 
or transversely, each part Avill become a .separate animal ; and if sea-stars 
are torn into pieces, each piece produces a distinct specimen of this oyster- 
killing creature. 

Sleep is another curious phenomenon of organic life. Dr. Heid states that 
he dreamed of falling into the hands of savages, and being scalped by them, 
when the dressing applied to a blister-sore on his head had become so ruffled 
as to occasion considerable discomfort. An officer in the Louisburgh expe- 
dition, ill 1758, could be made to dream about anything by whispering in his 
t?ar, especially if this was to be done by a familiar voice. On one occasion, 
finding him asleep, his companions made him believe that he had fallen 
overboard, and exhorted him to swim. At once he imitated the motions 
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of a swimmer. lie was then told that a sliark was in pursuit of him. and 
urged, to dive fur his life. lie did so, and witli such violence as to tlirow 
himself upon the floor and to bruise himself severely. Strange to say lie 
had no remembrance of these dreams on awaking, but only a confused 
feeling of oppression or fatigue. Here is another curious iiiNtancc: a 
gentleman dreamed that he had enlisted as a soldier, joined his regiment, 
desiTted, was apprehended, tried, sentenced to deatli, and led out to be 
shot. A gun was fired after the usual forms had becMi gone through, and 
he was awakened by the report. He then found that a noise in an ad- 
joining apartmeiit had botli caused the dream and roused him from sleep. 
Horse-couriers and soldiers have slept for hours on horseback, and foot- 
soldiers have even slumbered as they have marelied. Violin-players have 
been secMi to go on idaying after they had fallen asleep through fatigue. 
Fish sleep although they cmiiiot dose their eyes. 

I'lie hybernation of aniuials presents some eurioiis facts for our notice. 
Man liimself, ill polar regions, may almost be teimed a hybernating ani- 
mal, slumbering as he does through a groat part of his wintm*. IMammalia 
generally hyberiiate in solitude, but marmots and hanisteis pass their 
’vvint(‘r-.sl{'e]) in eonipanies. Hats, too, associate in clusters, susjiended by 
their hinder claws ; but their hybernation is iiuperfeet, for a warm winter’s 
day awakens them to activity. Dormice, too, awake on days of unusual 
warmth, and eat of their stored-up nuts or grain ; but the hedgehog passes 
its winter in undisturbed repose. Heavers retreat to their huts, and feed 
during the cold season upon their pre-gathered stores. Hats and dormice 
have bec’ii seen to die immediately after one or two awakenings from tludr 
sleep of hybernation. If exposed to excessive cold, a Jiybernating animal 
will H'vive and probably die. 

IJirds are not known to liybernate, notwithstanding what lias been said 
to the contrary. In cold and temperate climes all terrestrial reptiles, 
and as far as their habits are known, all amphibia), pass the winter in 
torpor. Snakes often hybernate in companies ; and our frogs, toads, 
iieuls, and other ampliibia), congregate in mud at the bottom of water. 
Spallanzani kept frogs, newts, and snakes in a state of toqiidity for three 
years and a half in an icehouse: (hey revived readily in a warm atmo- 
sphere. Ill Somersetshire, hybernating eels are dug out of mud in heaps, 
betrayed by the hoar-frost, which does not lie over tlicm as it does else- 
where. Shelled snails retire ^^ithill their abodes, and spread layers of 
mucus over the entrances, which harden into firm curtains. Most, if not 
all of our fresh-water niollusks bury thenisehes in niiid during the winter, 
where they probably become torpid. Little or nothing is known regard- 
ing the hybernation of marine molhisks. Spiders, scorpions, centipedes, 
woodliee, millepedes, houseflies, bees, wasps, moleorickets, ants, and many 
other insects, hybernate — some in companies, otliers in a solitary retreat. 
The pupm of the cabbage-butterfly have been frozen into a hard 
substance, and yet, when thawed, they became butterflies in the usual 
way. vSpiders, frozen so hard as to bound like peas from the floor, 
have revived under the influence of warmth ; and the same holds true 
of fish, which have been converted into an icy mass, and yet have been 
restored to activity by warmth. 

The vegetable kingdom, also, may bo said to hybernate. What but 
hybernation can we term the winter’s sleep-of a tulip bulb? How analo- 
gous is the motionless or languidly-circulating winter sap of a tree, to the 
imperceptible or slow pulsations of the heart of a hybernating animal ! 
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CojiMON Ivy. (^Hedera IJelix.) 

Few btisides the naturalist consider of how much value this plant is both 
to the songsters of our woodland, and to the insect world. Among its 
boughs the blackbird and the thrush can find a shelter for their nests ere 
bush or tree has a green leaf on its branch, and many a shivering bird 
retreats thither from the cold blasts of spring and autumn. It is when the 
hips and haws and other wild fruits have perished, that the ivy berries 
ripen ; and as no frost injures them, they are, during winter and the early 
months of spring, the chief food of the missel-tlirush, tlie w'ood pigeons, 
and many other birds. The green flowers are useful too ; for, blooming 
in October and November, wdien blossoms are scarce, they furnish a pro- 
vision to millions of insects, which else must perish ; and the latest of our 
bnlliant-wingcd^ creatures, the red admiral and the peacock butterflies, 
yet hover over them 'on sunny days, sipping thence the nectar by which 
they are fed. 

There are different opinions as to whether the ivy injures trees. WJien 
the woody stems are hard and strong, it seems most probable that they 
must do so, yet some botanists think with Calder Campbell, who pleads for 
tlie beautiful plant : — 

“ Oh, falsely they accuse me, 

Who say I seek to check 
The growing sapling’s flourishing : — 

I better love to deck 
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The dead or dying branches 
AVith all my living leaves. 

’Tia for the old and wither’d tree 
The ivy garlands weaves.” 

Slieep arc fond of the ivy. The soft wood of its stem is used for g’iving 
a smooth edge to knives, and the Highlanders make an ointment from its 
leaves. Among the ancients they formed the poet’s crown and the 
l^acchanalian wreath, and were supposed to prevent intoxication. In the 
Idylls of Theocritus our ivy is alluded to, but Virgil tells of the golden 
ivy. There is little doubt that the plant of the poet was the yellow- 
berried species now so rare {Iledera chrysocarjnim). 


A VISIT TO CYITIUS— No. IT. 
LARNACCA PROPEll. 



View xear Mina. 


A MILE and a halfs pleasant ride over a slightly-elevated country brouglit 
ns from the Minn, or Modern Larnacca, to Larnacca 1 roper. Ihero 
was nothing that struck the eye mucli en route; no signs of pl^nt 
cultivation, or that wild profusion and abundance of nature which forma 
so striking a feature all over the north of Syria. A few stunted mulberry- 
trees • a few blades of grass here and there : the nuns of a deserted temple 
raised to some of the many saints patronized by the inhabitants and is 
“11 if we may except, beside*: a coup.e of hungiy-looking pea.sants, 
and a feuv stray oxen strikingly illustrative of Pharaohs. lean kine. 
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Turning round, however, upon our saddles before we entered the town 
of Laniacca, a very different and a very pleasing spectacle revealed itself. 
The sun, punctual to the minute, was rising from Ids golden (roucli, like 
a giant refreshed with wine, strong and ready to run his' daily course. 
Beneath us lay tlie still slumbering houses of the modern Larnacca, the 
white walls looking of a mild purple aspect, as the uncertain light of 
morning reflected the golden tinges of the early dawn, through the placid, 
blue Maters of the ocean. I'lie sea was at rest ; the lazy slops, like 
great leviathans asleep, nodded drowsily to one another, as the scarce- 
perceptible SM' ell rolled smoothly in from the Mediterranean ; and tliere 
was a gentle zephyr that crept stealthily along the earth and sea, Mdiispering 
love and folly to one, si})ping the nectar from the flowers of tlie fornua’ — st) 
M'ann hi^ ])roath, that scarcely shall the careful l)ee, early though lie rise from 
his myrtle; conc-li, find wliercwitlijil to lay ]:)y a hoarded store of (;xr|uisite 
sweetness. Now rose the lark joyously, and mounted up high and high 
and higher still ; and the more he rose the hotter he breathed the j)urer 
air of lieaven, and more joyously tuned his quivering tliroat, carolling 
and calling all nature forth to welcome day. 

To our right, a far way off, indistinctly visible, rose the distant, storm- 
capped peaks of some lofty cape; to the left, in misty luizc, the snowy 
heights of the Taurns range. The white sails of a coming ship flapped 
lazily to the morning air ; the first hot messengers of day s^iread their 
golden mantles ujion the earth and s(‘a,or floated brightly in the air thereon, 
and our horses’ footsteps found an echo from many a descried, ghost iy 
ruin by which m'g rode \vhil.st threading the not over-cleanly streets of 
tlie old town of Larnacca. 

Nous y sommes,^^ a Frencimian of onr party; and so m'c were. 
We had arrived at the threshold of a friend’s house; and so, alighting, 
entered. Now, breakfast having been duly desjiatchcd, let us Iiie forth 
and see >vhat like the house's — how the people live — whether their lot be 
happy, and so on. 

'.riie streets of Larnacca Proper consist of a series of capacious garden- 
houses, each one surrounded by an extensive walled-in enclosure, and 
most of them in a sadly-dilapidated condition, 'i'his partly arises from 
excessive poverty, partly from indolence and neglect — those two cha- 
racteristics of the Cypriote character — and in some instances from a fear 
lest tlie disjday of riches might prove an irresistible allurement to the 
local authorities, and consequently a stimdding-block to the MX'lfare and 
hap])iness of the luckless ])roprietoi’s. Such amongst the native residents 
as set these fears at nought are either themselves consular agents, or 
else in some M ay connected Muth European consulates. 

As MX' stroll along the streets M^e are occasionally favoured by a peep 
through an open door into the courtyards of some of the houses. The vast 
fabric to our right-hand side, M hose tottering arches and domes tlireaton utter 
destruction to the hapless inmates, was once the abode of wealth and rank. 
All that remains at the present day is the name and the bare walls of 
the mansion. Tmo very pretty daughters, and a few younger children, 
are seated under the shade of a magnificent vine : their dress is scant 
and sadly in need of a laundress ; their feet are slipperless ; and if abso- 
lute hunger be not depicted upon their countenances, it is because they 
Jiave allayed the cravings of nature by such fare as the unripe grapes 
and hard rye bread have afforded them. Such diet, snperadded to their 
innate love of indolence, renders them totally unfit for work or play 
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The elder ones lounge about in the sunshine?, in liopeless expectation 
that something extraordinary will turn up — some wonderful kniglit-crraiit 
alight at their door from his foaming steed and offer his hand and fortune 
to the eldest of the two daugliters ; or that some benevolent old gentleman, 
struck by the appearance of the family, and the general symptoms of 
universal decay, will some day marshal in a troop of masons, bricklayers, 
carpenters, labourers, and so on, and having repaired the mansion to 
its pristine glory and significance, signify his attachment for the family 
interests by shooting* himself off-liand, and leaving all his goods and 
ciiattels for their especial behoof and benefit. Such are the daydreams 
of many Orientiils : pinched by want and sufferings, they bear up against 
all pain and privation, revelling in the confidential presentiment tliat 
they were burn to be excessively lucky, and further confident that they 
have only to sit at homo idle, when good luck, weary of waiting for 

them so long, will knock loudly some fine morning at the door, or let 

himself in at the window. So they wait on from month to month, and 

from year to year, till the shadow falls lieavily from the oldc'^t tree 

across the threshold of tiie ruined house, and then there comes a knock, 
not loud, but muffled and low. A few rags an* shaking from a string 
tied from tree to tree, as the cool evening bree-^^e sweeps by refreshingly 
over the parclied-np earth ; and the owner of these rags has been long 
waiting for a change of vesture -something often pictured in tluj fonrhiess 
of imagination — very gay and very fine indeed. At lengtli the cliange 
lias come ; not, i)erhaps, exactly what was expected, altJiongli soouer 
or later come it must; the old garments are all laid by; asnow-uhile 
robe and a wooden conch, and the heavy falling of earth grat(?s iior- 
tentously u])ou the car. 

“ To live in hope, and die in despair,” is tlie motto of tlio poor 
in Lariiacca; and the slight sketch avo have endeavoured to dr;iv,' of 
tin? hopes and sufferings of one poor family may be relied upon as a 
type of all the other Greek families in Lariiacca. 

Now turn we to our left and contemplate the goodly mansion and 
fat contentment that dwells smilingly within. The foundations of the 
house and walls, as we may guess by their appearance, are com pain lively 
very ancient indeed; but the house itself is modiTii — the in'ieks hav(? 
been newly baked — the green paint on the windows and the balcony is 
barely dry, and the whitewash on the walls yet humid, lu the courtyard 
we see evident symptoms of care and attention : the marble slabs round 
tlie corridor are freshly hewn ; the earth freshly mown, and various 
newly -blown flowers, sweet in scent and pleasant to the eye, have been 
})lcntifully jilanted in the parterres, not with much atlention to tasle or 
elegance, but with a strange mixture of convenience Avith tlu^ dignified ; 
thus, for instance, six rose-bushes are planted at regular intervals round 
a circular bed of onions, Avhilst as many marigolds keej) sentry over some 
radishes. Lettuces and mint are manfully protected by a score or tuo 
of fierce-looking sunflowers, and the Avhole garden is fenced in with a 
trellis-AVork of split canes, over and through Avhich grow Fieiieli beans, 
sAvcet-pcas, jessamine, cucumbers, Avater-nieloiis, carnations, and a few 
shoots of garlic. So much for the flourishing appearance of the garden. 
Then the gardener himself is not one whit beiiind. You can guess, by 
one look at his sleek, oily face and portly bearing, that he suffers from 
that complaint Avhich his constitution is Avell inured to— viz., a plethora 
of much good living and little Avurk. Ilis dress is gay in the extreme ; 
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and to better set off the blue and white and searlet and brown of his 
jacket and trousers, and cap and sash and shoes, and his face, he has 
decorated his person, rather after an original fashion, with the various 
flowers of his master’s garden: thus, for instance, a marigold graces 
eacli ear, much in the same way as a clerk in London carries his pen ; 
his bosom is a forest of mignonettes and geraniums ; the folds of his 
sash are highly perfumed with newly-culled roses ; and, at a loss what 
to do so as to carry about, as part and parcel of himself, specimens 
of the fruits of his daily labour, he is even constrained to display a 
small nosegay attached to each of the gay red garters that condense 
his loose-flowing, Grecian trousers just under the knee, and cause them 
to terminate in tight cotton stockings and red morocco shoes. Such 
of the rest of the servants as we can catch a glimpse of appear all 
tidy and sleek. But there is a bustle in the courtyard, and two men 
with silver-headed canes take their station at the doorway. These are 
the janizaries, or consular cawasses ; and the master of the house, though 
a native of the island, is tJie representative of some foreign power ; 
and if the dignity of a nation can be supported by a consequential 
strut, or its Jionour represented by corpulence, then, most assuredly, 
has tile nation been happy in its choice of its present able representative. 
Even the poor iieighbourvS opposite, though they have seen Jiim pass 
to and fro regularly twice a*day for the last four years, cannot resist 
the temptation of having a peep at the balios, as all consuls are ciilled 
by the Turks. TJie great man, preceded by his insignia of oftice, 
struts confidently towards the hfina, for there is his commercial office, and, 
with very few exceptions, all the coiisnls are mercluints and all the mer- 
chants consuls ; so tliat there are but two extremes in Larnacca — the very 
poor and very miserable portion, and the (for Cyprus) very affluent and 
well-to-do and contented, jolly iiortion ; and the former is as dependent 
upon the latter for the veriest necessaries of life, as ever was serf in the 
Russian dominions upon the nod and significant will of the autocrat barons. 

There is an intermediate class, however, which we must not overlook— 
these are the priests, Greek and Roman Catholic, ulio mainly, if not 
entirely, subsist by the assistiince they squeeze out of their poorer 
parishioners (miserable and poverty-stricken though they be), and upon 
Avhat the wealthier class deem fit from time to time to confer upon them. 
There is no class in Cyprus more prone to crime than these very priests ; 
none that seem to have retained with greater avidity and cunning the 
relics of every infamy practised by the ancient inhabitants of the island. 
Honour is a word unregistered in their catalogue of human requisites ; 
charity not to Ije found in their vocabulary extreme artfulness ; excesses 
on the sly in every vile practice. How can it be imagined, wdth such 
examples, such patterns to follow through life, that the unfortunate natives 
should be anything but the deceitful, immoral people they are, or that 
their education, such as it is, should tend only to inflame an ambition 
to outrival each other in the most abominable deceits and iniquities ? — and 
yet these people are not wholly wanting in those sentiments of gratitude 
and affection which, if properly nurtured, might be turned to good account 
indeed. In support of this I may instance the universal sorrow expressed 
for the loss of Dr. Lilburn, to which reference has already been made. 

Is it not a deplorable fact, then, reader, that so fair a country, and 
a peoi>le professing the name of Christ, should be left without instruction ? 
The two great missionary countries of the world, England and America, 
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seem to have entirely overlooked the unhappy condition of tliis pleasant 
island ; whilst the Pope’s emissaries are busy and at work, sowing cautiously 
upon the soil, already fertile in ignorance, deceit, and superstition. But 
should a mission be undertaken to this island, it must be borne in mind 
that an indispensable requisite for the missionaries employed is a long- 
suffering forbearance, no rash launching out into a system of conversion, 
110 holding forth doctrines so wholly at variance with the belief, the 
views and inclinations of the people and the priests : these would utterly 
and for ever annihilate their hopes of success, and hinder them from afford- 
ing to coming generations the only gift in their power — an education 
which must eventually open their eyes to the follies and wickednesses tliat 
surround them, and bo the sure means, under God’s blessing, of bringing 
them to salvation. ^ Tlie missionary fitted for Cyprus should, therefore, 
in tlie first instance, be a physician ; then one a little skilled in chemistry, 
a few of the effects of which would be amusing and attractive to both 
old and young. Offer to teach them this and other attractive sciences, 
they will undergo any amount of labour to overcome the task; but 
to understand it well they must micessarily be enabled to read the 
English language perfectly. This i)erfection attained, a natural thirst 
for information will lead thorn to peruse every other book in your 
library, and to pause and meditate upon their contents. We have seen 
so much of Orientals, especially the Greeks, that we feel persuaded that 
this, and this alone, is the course which, if steadfastly persevered in, will 
ultimately result in the uprooting of all superstition. 

We trust we may be pardoned, for the cause’s sake, if u'o have deviated 
from the struct line of narrative ; and so we return again to the streets 
of Larnacca. There is an abundance of fruit-trees in Larnacca, and 
no lack of white mulberries. Apples, ai^ricots, quinces, and figs grow 
to stately proportions, and yield a plentiful crop ; and so hardy is the 
nature of some of these, that they seem best to thrive growing out of 
the cracks and fissures of old ruined walls, and from heaps of rubbish 
and stones, wholly dependent upon the periodical rains and the hcjivy night 
dew for that nurturing care which the indolent hand of man here denies 
them. But we must not forget the grape-vines, which are numerous, 
and of twenty ditferent qualities. If the energies of the Cypriots 
are directed into any one particular channel, it certainly tends towards 
the culture of the grape and the pomegranate — the two great staple 
commodities from which they derive many of the necessaries, and most 
of tlie luxuries of a Cypriot life. 

There is little doubt but that the suburbs of the town, and, indeed, 
the sun’ounding country for many miles, might be advantageously planted 
out w itli mulberries ; and such lands as were not suited to the culture 
of this valuable tree be devoted to the raising of the sessame — a modern 
introduction into the island, and the oily seeds of which are in great 
demand all over the European continent. Apart from the wealth 
derivable from such an undertaking, I am of opinion that the climate 
would be materially benefited by the increase of vegetation. But it 
requires others than the present careless inhabitants to set the example, 
and stimulate them to industry by ocular proofs of the w^ealth easily 
obtainable, and at the cost of but little labour or trouble, from the 
naturally fertile but neglected soil. 

There are but very few Turks resident at Larnacca, and most pf 
tliese, strange to siiy, are intermarried with Greek families — a custom 
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unheard of in other parts of the Ottoman dominions, and one which 
seems to have crept in by stealth, winked at by the bisliops and priests, 
and encouraged by the natives as a species of safeguard to themselves and 
coreligionists on any fanatical movements taking place in the island, and 
for which none have been more noted than the Turks inhabiting Cypms. 

At present the poorer classes in Larnacca confine their speculations 
to wine and poultry — the two great stand-bys in time of need, and which 
ever find a ready market amongst the numerous shipping frequenting 
the port. Neither require much attention: the vine grows almost 
spontaneously, and the clnckens run about wild in the streets, as do 
also turkeys, geese, ducks, and — a marvellous sight in Turkey — little 
miserable-looking, skinny pigs. This in a country virtually under the 
Sultaids sway is a perfect enigma to all strangers ; but the facts of tli(» 
case are simply thus — that by far the greater mass of the poimlatiou 
iuliabiting the island are Christians, chiefly of the Greek Church. Many 
of them are influential members of the medglis, or local council, whicli 
directs the afliiirs of the island ; and hence the swinish fraternity enjoy 
peculiar protection, though trotting about and snuflhig np the dust under 
the very noses of devout followers of the Prophet. 

There are at Larnacca two resident physicians, besides several other 
so-called doctors — quacks of the first water. I'he doctor of tl»e qua- 
rantine is a Frenchman, in the pay of the TiirkLsh Government, and 
resides at tlic Mina; the other, i)r. Valsarnaiehey, is a private prac- 
titioner, a native of tlie islaial, but educated in France; and between 
the two, v’hen autumn arrives, and the fruit-trees are loaded with unripe 
fruit, they have enough occupation to keep thein stiiriiig from early 
dawn till late at niglit. The gravedigger, too, has a, busy lime of it, 
and the priests and the Roman Catholic padres are reaping a harvest that 
well repays them for tlie slackness iu trade during the early portion of 
the year. 

We mounted our horses at sundown, and cantered back to the Mina. 
Arriving there, all was bustle and confusion, for on the morrow wo 
were to leave for Limersolc and the ancient l^xphos. Horses and guides 
had to be procured ; portmanteaus to be packed ; so that it was well- 
iiigh upon midnight before we retired to our sleej)ing-apartments, though, 
alas ! not to sleep. Tlie iii»’ht was cool and ph*asant enough, and 
slumber pressed on the eyelids heavily ; but then it was a glorious 
moonlight night, and, owing to tliis, some owlish young men, love- 
smitten and restless, wandered about from street to street, giving vent 
to their emotions in the most lamentable love-dittics and serenades, 
accompanied by flutes, guitars, fiddles, cornopeans, and the discordant 
Jiowlings of jackals. Finally, wc sank into a peaceful slumber, and 
these murderers of sleey) slunk liome ; but, alas I it was but for a brief 
interval some saint had looked in with the early peep of day, and so 
all the bells in all the chapels and churches were set a-ringing — a pri- 
vilege exclusively enjoyed by the people of Cyprus, and prohibited 
elsewliere in Turkey ; and as one huge bell, belonging to the Roman 
Catholic Church, was only divided from our bedroom by a thin lath- 
and-plaster partition, we liad notliing for it but to turn out again, 
heavy and 0])pnessed for want of sleep, and but little fitted to iinderhike 
the long day’s ride before us. Nevertheless, we got tho start of the 
sun ; and, before his fiery orb was reflected in the waves, we were jogging 
peacefully onwards towards the distant Limersole. 
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Tins modern town comprises ten times as many inhabitants as the capital 
of the county, the city of Chichester, and is by far the larg;ost and most 
important place on the southern coast, eastward, from Portsmouth to 
the Thames. The resident population of Rri^^hton and Hov(‘ is estimated 
at between sixty and seventy thousand, and in the season, when the place 
is full of visitors, at nearly one hvindred thousand ; and yet it has neither 
port, manufactures, nor trade, beyond what is consumed in the place. It 
depends entirely on visitors, 
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Brighton has no pretension to antiquity. The parish church, dedicated 
to St. Nicholas, the patron saint of fishermen, was not more than about 
three hundred years old. It is now l>eing rebuilt, all except the tower, 
so that even this bit of antiquity has almost disappeared. 

'Pile history of the town is very meagre, and the little known of it 
does not possess much interest. Wliatever pretensions Brighton has are of a 
modern character. It is, however, a very healthy place : situated on the 
margin of the British Channel, and being within an hour’s ride by 
railway from London, it may be regarded as almost a suburb of the 
mighty metropolis of the British empire. In fact, a person may leave 
London and reach Brighton in less time than he could go from 
Blackwall to the railway station at Paddington. It is its contiguity to 
London, and the facility with which Brighton can be reached, that consti- 
tute the real springs of its prosperity. 

The borough of Briglilon is coextensive with the parish of the same 
name. The geologist will see at a glance that the site is well adapted 
for a large town. On the east of Brighton commence a series of hills, or 
downs, which extend, hill and dale, to Eastbourne. On the west side of 
tlie town tl»e suiid is flat, though not low, slightly undulating till you 
reach “ Iliglidown Hill,” behind Worthing, a distance of twelve or 
thirteen miles. Tliis is the cliaracter of the country on the seaside. 
Behind, on the north, all along the coast, rise ranges of lulls, covered 
with a fine turf, or furze (gorse), but devoid of trees, except here and 
tliere near villages, gentlemen’s' houses, or farmhouses. 

The borough or parish of Brighton is small, and is nearly covered with 
houses and edifices. The parish commences at the west side of tlie wall 
of the gasworks at Black Hock — so called from some large rocks which 
formerly stoi)d here, and extends close to the seaside, by the toll-house 
at the western entrance, at the bottom of Western Street. Here the 
parish of Hove commences, where so many fine houses, squares, streets, 
terraces, churches, chapels, &c., have been built of late years tliat it has 
become a foriiudable rival to Brighton itself. The town of Brighton 
extends, inlaqd, only about a mile ; and on this, the north side, two main 
roads branch off, one to I^ewes (eight miles), anil the other is' tiie old 
coach-road to Lotidon. 

Till abont sixty or seventy years ago the whole of Brighton stood on 
the west side of a well known place called tlie Steine (a Saxon term). 
It was, in f^t, a common, on which all the tenants of the manors (there 
arc three of the latter) had the right to turn in sheep to graze at certain 
times of the year* This common land, or “tenantry down,” extended 
from the seaside neaidy to the niHthern boundaries of the parish. Tlie 
ti^mirc of laminin Brighton, as all along this coast, was very peculiar in 
former times ; but the land of late years fell into few hands. Few tenants 
of the manors were left ; and somo years ago the lords of the manor 
gave to the inhabitants for ever all the laud or common extending from the 
coast to the boumiaries of the parish, and about a hundred and fifty acres 
oil the race-hill, as places of amusement and recreation. So that Brighton 
possesses what few towns do — a series of places, as the French would 
call them, or steines, or enclosures as the inhabitants term them, through- 
out the centre of the town. These flats of ground have been enclosed 
within iron railings, planted with trees, flowers, and shrubs. They are 
kept in excellent order, and form one of the chief ornaments of the place. 

It was the fashion, a hundred years ago, for persons of quality to go to 
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Bath, &c., to drink the waters ; but the benefits of sea-bathing do not seem 
at that period to have been much Jinown or duly appreciated. Dr. Kussell, a 
resident physician of Brighton — a man of genius, experience, and capacity — ■ 
was among the first to point out the advantages of sea-bathing, aiid especially 
at Brighton, where the water is pure, being uucoiituminated by the refuse 
from harbours, marshes, sewers, or shipping. The place was brought under 
the cognizance of ll.ll.H. the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., 
but when ho first visited lirighton is unknown. He became, however, 
attached to the then “ little fishing-town,” as well lie might. It w^as then 
a real quiet little place, close to the sea, with fine dow'iis oit the north, and 
fields and meadows on tlie east. He selected a spot by the side of the 
Steiiie, or common, on which he built a small house, the wdndows of which 
commanded a view of the Britisli Channel, wliilst beneath the beautifully- 
turfed JSteine was spread forth, and tJie undulating down rose on every side, 
except the west, by the coast. As soon as Boyalty liad taken up irs abode, 
even temporarily, visitors of high rank, from curiosity or for s(ia-bathing, 
began to pour into the town in summer and autumn. Jn the seasons, beds 
w'ere so scarce that a guinea has been paid to sleep a few hours in one. It 
is easy to conceive tliat with sucli inducements building new houses com- 
menced vigorously, and the town has gone on being enlarged till it lias 
i*eacli(‘d its present magnitude. George IV. enlarged his house from time 
to time, till it was converted into a palace ; and on the death of his 
successor, William IV., it became Crown property, but it was recently sold 
by the Crown to the inhabitants for 53,000/. The property is exceedingly 
valuable, and so much of it has been let on ground-leases, and in other 
ways, as to pay the interest of the capital and form a sinking iuiid ; so that 
in the end the palace, or Pavilion as it is now called, will not only cost 
the inhabitants nothing, but it will i)roduce an income above all reprisal. 

The palace — though it is said tliat it cost a million of money — was not 
built in good taste or style, nor was it, as a royal residence, even com- 
modious ; -and after going over it, no person can be surprised that it was 
abandoned by Her Majesty Qtieen Victoria. With the exception of two 
large rooms, the domes of which, with some drawbacks, are exceedingly 
beautiful, the rest of the apartments are small, low-pitched, and incon- 
veniently situated. The large rooms, however, are well adapted for public 
purposes, such as concerts, balls, lectures, public meetings, &c., for which 
they are constantly used. The stables are tlie finest part of the property. 
A portion of them is covered over with a glass dome of immense mag- 
nitude, and it is projected to turn this fine place some day into hot sea- 
water and medicinal baths. 

Part of a large riding-school, as large as Exeter Hull, is at present used 
as an equestrian circus. 

The town at present extends east from the Steine to Kemp Town at 
Black Rock, a distance of about a mile.^ Kemp Town (so called after the 
late Thomas Read Kemp, who sat in Parliament first for Arundd and then 
Lewes) is a remarkable place. It consists chiefly of a large Square, and 
below it, nearer, the sea, there is an enclosed space, or garden, called the 
Crescent. The houses of both the Square and the Crescent arc large and 
handsome edifices, and are inhabited by persons of rank and distinction. 
In front of Kemp Towm, terraces on a magnificent scale have been 
formed, overlooking the sea. They are tastefully laid out with broad 
gravelled walks encircling plots of turfed ground reaching to the beach. 
Between these terraces and the front wings of the crescent of Kemp Tow n 
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tliere is a broad carriag^e-road which runs from the eastern entrance of 
Brighton, down to the seaside to the Steiiie, in the centre of tiie town, 
sloping gradtTully all the way. At Kemp Town this road, with broad 
pavements on each side, is forty or fifty feet above the level of the sea, 
but when it reaches the Steine it is only a few feet above that level. 
From the Steine, after a few inteiTuptions by old buildings, this road 
continues in a straight line along the clifts, above the beach, to the western 
extremity of the town to Ilovti, where again broad, beautiful terraces arc 
laid out reaching down to the beach. The whole length of this wide 
road, extending from Hove to Kemp T'own, is fenced against the encroach- 
ments of the sea by an iminensely-thick concrete wall, erected at a cost 
exceeding 100,000/. This sea-wall — erected on novel principles, and with 
materials at once cheap and endurable — has since been extensively 
imitated at other places. The beach along this coast always travels from 
west to cast.* To check the beach in its course, “ groynes,” formed of 
planked piles, have been erected at intervals on the shore along the whole 
front of the town. The beach, on the w'est side of these “ groynes,” lodges 
and trends backwards ; and thus a barrier is formed against the sea; so that 
it can never injure the sea-wall or the town, as long as these “groynes” 
remain. In front of this sea-wall and the road behind it, as they descend 
from Kemp Town to the Steine, the Chain Pier projects to a considerable 
distance into the sea. In appearance it is a light, elegant fabric, and forms 
a beautiful promenade ; but as regards shij)ping of any kind it is utterly 
useless. It was built by a company, at the snggcstioii of Captain Sir 
Samuel Brown, ll.N., at an expense of about 20,000/. 

Most of the streets in the old part of Brighton are narrow ; some of 
them crooked, like North Street; the houses forming them are, for the 
most part, small and inelegant. I'he principal trading streets are — 
St. James’s Street, on the east side of the Steine ; North Street, Western 
Koad, the Queen’s Road, the north end of which is the railway terminus ; 
West Street, where the houses remain in which Charles 11. was concealed, 
and that in which Dr. Samuel Johnson resided, several of his letters to 
Mrs. Thrale b(‘ing written from this place, in which a lady now resides, 
named Hargraves, nearly one hundred years old ; and East Street, nearly 
in the centre of the town. 

The law at Brighton is administered by county magistrates, appointed, 
through the lord lieutenant of the county, by the Crown. Tlie local 
aH’airs are managed by one hundred and twelve commissioners, elected 
by all inhabitants rated at 20/. a-year. The poor laws are admi- 
nistered by a board of directors and guardians. These occupy a portion 
of the palace, or Pavilion. The magistrates and commissioners sit (sepa- 
rately of course) in the Town Hall — a largo edifice, beneath which there 
are cells for the temporary detention of persons taken into custody, built, 
with its approaches, at a cost of between 50,000/. and 60,000/. It uiis 
built in a style to imitate the Temple of Minerva, which stood on a hill 
at Athens, which was in keeping with its site and all around it; but 
the imitation in Brighton is a failure, as it is neither well suited by the 
site nor for the purposes for which it was intended. It contains only 
one good room, which is well proportioned, and excellently adapted for 
concerts, for which it is frequently used. All the other apartments are 

* The flood-tide runs many hours longer up channel than the ebb-tide does 
down channel. 
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small and inconvenient ; and tlie assembly room, as the large one is some- 
times calle<l, can only be reached by three tlights of stone stairs, and 
the vestibule in which they commence is small, badly proportioned, cold, 
and open to draughts of wind. 

Brighton forms part of the hundred of Wells-bourne (from a stream 
in the vicinity), corrupted into AVhalesbone. The high constable of this 
hundred is the chief ofticer of Brighton, the town of itself having no chief 
officer of the Crown. 

Brighton has no public library, no public picture-gallery, no public 
museum, nor any literary or scientific institution established by public 
funds. But it has throe institutions supported by private subscriptions : — 
1st. The Albion Library and Scientific Institution. 2nd. The Athenaeum, 
formed and supported chiefly by the young men of the middle classes. 
3rd. The Mechanics* Institution, held in a mean place in a lane: but 
none of tiicse institutions are in a very flourishing condition. 

, Brighton is a lay rectory ; but as there is very little land used for agri- 
cultural purposes in the parish, the great tithes yield only a trifie. The 
income of the vicar is derived chiefly from surplice fees. There is only 
one parisfi church, St. Nicholas; St. Peter’s, however, a small but very 
handsome Gothic church — situated on part of the common, of which we 
formerly spoke, at the north part of the town, built by IMr. Barry — is a 
district church. Besides these two churches there are a number of chapels 
of ('ase. They are supplied with perpetual curates, nominated by, or 
subject to the approval of the vicar. Thirty years ago, the majority of 
the inhabitants w ere Dissenters, consisting of congregations of Independents 
(an old endowed party), the late Selina Countess of Huntingdon’s eon- 
neetioii, Baptists, High Calvinists (of the late W, Huntingdon, Kiding- 
houso Lane, London), a few Wesloyans, fewer Quakers, Jews, and 
Uidtarians. At that time the clergy of Brighton had only the old 
jjarish church and the Chapel Koyal — a ehajiel of ease. St. James’s 
Chapel w as then built ; then St. l^etcr’s Church ; and these w'ere followed 
by the erection of St. Mary’s, St. James’s, St. George’s, near Kemp 'I'own ; 
and since then a large church in the English Gotlnc style has been built 
in West Street; another among the jwor on Carlton Hill, vSt. John’s 
Church ; another in a poor neighbourhootl. All Souls’ Church ; and another 
at Kemp Town, St. IMary’s (Jmrch, built at the expense of the Marquis 
of Bristol. More reccmtly a church has been built. All Saints, near the 
Railway Terminus. A new chapel, St. Andrew’s, has also been built at 
Hove, and a very handsome small Gothic church is now being erected in 
that parish (Preston-cum-Hove). A chapel in the time of William IV. 
was formed near the Palace, out of a large room of the Castle Tavern. 
When the Palace was sold, the materials of this chapel w ere pulled dow n, 
conveyed near the vicarage, and rc-erected by subscri})tion. It is one of 
the prettiest chapels in the town. Christ Church, Montpelier Road, w^as 
also built within these few years. Brighton is, therefore, now wxll 
supplied with churches and chapels of the Church of England. 

On the north side of Kemp Town stands the County Hospital, a large, 
noble building, supported chiefly by public subscriptions. It is in con- 
templation to erect a chapel adjoining the establishment. In the Queen’s 
Road is the Dispensary, a large, handsome edifice (supported by voluntary 
contributions), and the Eye Iiifiriliary, a small edifice in the Grecian style 
(also supported by voluntary contributions). There is also an establish- 
ment for the blind, the deaf and dumb, and orphans; none of them 
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endowQd, and all requiring larger edifices than have yet been devoted to 
them. 

Large National Schools for boys and girls have been erected in Church 
Strcc?t ; and there is a small school endowed by one Swan Downer, an old 
inhabitant of Brighton, who made his own fortune by honest, laborious 
industry, and died some sixty or seventy years ago. 

The town is abundantly supplied with professors and teachers of 
languages, music, &c. ; and perhaps there is no town in the kingdom where 
there are so many private schools, some of them of known eminence. 

In Brighton there is a provision market and a corn market (held at an 
inn, the King and Queen) ; but neither demand more than being barely 
mentioned. 

Brighton abounds with physicians and gentlemen of the medical pro- , 
fession, as might be expected at a place so resorted to as Brigliton for the 
restoration of health. 

The town is well lighted, well paved, and tolerably w'ell drained, but 
there is room enough for great improvement in the last -respect ; ])ut, 
though it may not seem so at the first thought, it is a difficult place to 
drain well. All the land slopes towards tlie sea, and nothing can be easier 
than to carry the drains, as they have been to a considerable extent, in the 
same direction ; but there is a gTeat objection to convey the refuse of the 
town into the sea, as it is calculated to render the water impure and 
damage it for bathing. 

A stranger might wander over a large portion of Brighton and be 
struck witli admiration at its handsome squares, steines, enclosures, and fine 
edifices along tiie cliffs, its spacious rides, drives, and promenades, terraces, 
&e., but the iiitelligent observer will not be satisfied with all this. Tie 
will seek out the dwelliiigs in the streets, and lanes, and alleys, of the poor 
and laborious classes, and here — in this fine town of Brighton — he may 
soon discover enough to make the heart sick. Brighton has its dark 
spots as well as other places, and in them as rough a mass of heathenism 
as may be found in any non-manufacturing town in the kingdom. 
Drunkenness is a prevalent vice ; and in consequence of the provisions of 
the Metropolitan Police Act not being extended to Brighton, fouler 
language is to be heard almost constantly in the crowded streets, like 
North Street, than is usually heard in the worst streets of London. The 
magistrates and police can do scarcely anything at present to eradicate 
these abominations ' from the lips of the most abandoned characters with 
which Brighton abounds. The clergy labour almost in vain to reclaim 
these classes, many of which set decency and modesty at defiance. The 
“ beer-shops ” and public-houses are very numerous, and always full whilst 
the magistrates^ sit many Iiours every day, and the police are constantly 
engaged in checking vice and crime. The inhabitants are under great 
obligations to them, and to the untiring efforts of the clergy to improve, as 
far as they have the power, the religious and moral feelings of the humbler 
classes. 

Brigliton is also exceedingly well supplied with hotels. Some of them — 
the Bedford, Albion, Bristol, Old Ship, &c. — resemble palaces. The Bedford 
and Albion vie in appearance and magnitude with the club-houses in Pall 
Mall. 

The town-rates in Brighton, though vast public improvements fiJtve been 
made, are not heavy. The poor-rates are considerable, but they have been 
somewhat reduced within the last year or two. The rents of shops and 
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houses for business are very high ; but good handsome private residences 
can be obtained in good situations on easier terms than in London or its 
vicinity. 

The workhouse is an ugly, ill-constnicted, huge building, on the crest of 
the hill behind the parish church. It is proposed to pull it down, sell the 
ground, and build two new ones on the race-hill — one as a house of 
industry for the young, the other for the reception of the destitute. 

The fishery of Brighton has been decaying for many years. ..From some 
unknown cause fish is said to have almost abandoned this coast except for 
trawling, tliat is for nets dragged along the ground, undtu* the sea, for 
soles and other Hat fish. Brighton is chiefly supplied with lish fVoni London 
What few regular fishermen there arc left now go in boats east off Yar- 
mouth, or west off Plymouth, and return to their families in winter; and most 
of them — so improvident are tlieir habits — throw themselves and families 
on the parochial fuiids till the season comes round for them to be employed 
ill fishing again. Few (if any) of these men now posst^ss boats of their 
own, but are employed by others in what is termed the ‘‘sharing system,’* 
which is destructive to all discipline or regularity. 

The Downs, in the vicinage of Brighton, are well adopted for harrier- 
hunting ; and great numbers — ladies as well as gentlemen — engage in that 
sport during the season. Foxhounds are kept in the county, but at a 
c^isiderable distance from London. 

Brighton is a place for amusement and relaxation. There is a small 
theatre, with as good a company as in most provincial tow'ns, but generally 
it is but indifferently attended. Concerts, many of thorn first-rate, are very 
frequent, and always well conducted. There is never a day in the autumn 
but amusements of some kind are going on, sometimes two or three of a 
day, such as panoramas, exhibitions, lectures, concerts, promenade con- 
certs and musical entertainments. 

The chief charm of the town is, how'over, the reunion of families, 
parties, and friends in private circles. Here, while living at a cheaper 
rate than in London, tliey have the siime facility to meet and form private 
select circles. 

Brighton, when viewed at night at sea, makes a very imj)osing appear- 
ance. Hundreds of gas-lamps glitter along the line of cliff — upwards of 
two miles in extent — and the whole town looks as if illuminated. It has 
often cheered the |3assenger on board ship, passing up the Charmel on his 
return from foreign lands to Old England — it has often been the last 
object seen, by the emigrant tis he bids adieu to, perhaps for ever, his 
native country. 8. S. 


PLAINS— THE LLANOS OP THE ORINOCO. 

In different parts of our globe are to be found immense plains, stretching 
their sea-like surfaces far beyond the traveller’s gaze, which formed at 
some long-past era the bottom of vast seas. These tracts of level country 
are designated by various names — heaths, steppes, deserts, savannas, 
prairies, llanos, selvas, pampas — ^and they differ greatly in their physical 
characteristics. Some of their peculiarities we propose now to detail, and 
in particular to delineate one of thfem — the llanos of the Orinoco, 

The European heaths, extending from the extremity of Jutland to the 
mouth of the Scheldt, claim no particular notice. They are hilly, and 
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of very small extent when compared with the vast plains of other con- 
tinents. 

The Asiatic steppes are the largest in the world : sometimes hilly, and 
intersected by mountain-cliains, tliey extend over a lineal space of several 
thousand miles. The more luxuriant portions of these plains are decorated 
with blossoming shrubs, and inhabited by pastoral tribes. Flowering 
plants attain an extraordinary height. In traversing' the pathless parts 
of some of these plains in the low Tartar vehicles, it is necessary to 
rise on one’s feet to see what course is to be taken through the dense 
vegetation. vSoine steppes are clothed with grass ; others with juicy 
evergreens ; and many shine with brilliant tufts of salt lying like snow 
upon the clayey soil. 

The African deserts, with their island oases, cover a space nearly three 
times greater than that of the adjoining Mediterranean. Dew and rain 
are untasted luxuries in these barren wastes ; and vegetation strikes no root 
ill the burning sand, nor can man here find a home, capable as he is 
of adapting himself to almost any clime. Ostriches and gazelles troop 
over this arid region. Periodically men arc found daring enough to 
voyage in these sandy seas with the camel — the ship of the desert of 
eastern poetry — as their indispensable coinjianion. 

The savannahs and prairies of North America lie chiefly to Ihe west 
of the Mississippi, and are of three kinds — the heath, or hushp, whjph 
are covered with small shrubs, grape-vines, and other plants ;* r/zvy, or 
rolluKj, generally destitute of water, and almost of all vegetation but 
grass ; alluvial, or tret prairies, covered with tall, rank grass, and abound- 
ing ill pools left by the floods of the rainy season. 

Tlie selvas, or wooded portion of the great plain of tlic Amazon, consist 
of primeval forest, and cover about seven hundred and nineteen thousand 
square miles. The whole plain has a surface of two niillioii three hundred 
and forty thousand square miles. 

The pampas, or plains, of the central and southern j^arts of South 
America, are so vast that on the north they are l)ounded by tropical 
vegetation, whilst on the south they are almost covered with unmelted ice. 
Herds of wild dogs are found on these pampas, living in communities in 
subterranean holes. They are the descendants of tamo progenitors, but 
are now so ferocious that they often attack man. 

The llanos of the Orinoco cover an area of two hundred and fifty-six 
thousand miles ; and, as their name intimates, are situated in the northern 
part of South America. The surface of these plains is so level that in 
many parts not a single point, one foot above the surrounding plain, appears 
m an area of about four hundred and eighty square miles. Here and 
there broken strata of floetz rise abruptly to the height of two or three 
feet, and cover an area of more than three thousand square miles. Hence 
the small rivers of the llanos have tlieir source. No shrub is to be seen ; 
and in some plac^es there is not even a solitary palm visible. Agoutis, 
somewliat resembling hares ; small spotted antelopes ; armadilloes, in their 
coats of mail ; herds of chiguire, hunted on land by the jaguar, and in 
water by tlie crocodile; elegantly-striped viverrse, whose foetid odour 
taints the atmosphere ; the great maneless lion ; the variegated and 
powerful jaguar, and many other creatures, are met with upon the dreary 
llanos. "J'he fan palm, scattered here and there, affords subsistence to 
the natives, who, it is said, formerly built huts on platforms resting on 
the trunks of felled palm-trees, and also suspended hammocks from 
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stem to stem, formed of the leaf-stalk of the fan palm. Thus in the 
rainy season, when the ground was covered with water, they were enabled 
to live above the flood. The damp flooring bore their fires, which appeared 
curiously suspended in the air to the traveller as he passed by in the 
night. 

Towuis have now arisen on the banks of llie llanos ; rivers, and countless 
herds of horses, mules, and oxen roam uncontrolled over the })Iains. 

The fiery tropical sun cracks the parched ground, as if an eni‘th(piakc^ 
had riven the earth; sand-spouts, shaped like a funnel, sweep along the 
surface; the crocodile and the boa constrictor lie locked in sleep, and 
buried in the scorched soil ; the mirage stretches its deceptive form 
before the thirsting traveller; oxen rush bellowing by, and horses scour 
the plain, snutting the air with extended necks to discover the longed-for 
jiool ; the nude knocks off* the prickles of a gTobular plant w ith his forefeet, 
and carefully sips the watery pulp ; hut in doing so lie not iinfref|iiently 
lames himself by the thorny covering of this vegetable bottle. 

But after a long season of drought a change begins to make its a})pear- 
ance. The cloudless deep-blue sky puts on a lighter tint ; a cloud ajipcars 
dn the southern horizon ; vapours assemble and cover the heavens, and 
thnnder heralds in the welcome rain. Almost instantaneously, the ground 
becomes clothed with a Iciify covering ; horses and oxen roam Joyously 
along, and the jaguar springs through the concealing grass upon his }>rey. 

On the banks of a morivss, the moistenetl ground ristvs slowly ; with 
a loud noise it is dashed aloft into the air, and a huge water-snake, or 
an iron-coated crocodile, comes forth from his sul)terranoan resting-jilacc. 

The water accumulates and floexis the prcvionsly-scorched llanos. Tlie 
cattle swim about, cro[)ping the grass wdiich ap()ears above the seething 
flood. Many animals are drowned, many are devoured by the merciless 
crocofliles. Large vessels sail for mil(*s over the llanos. 

The electric eel, too, is found here', whose powerful slio(‘k is sufficient 
to jirostrate large animals. A line of road had once to be changed, 
because so many horses were killed by these eels in fording a rivulet 
where they abounded. The angler dreads lest a shock should travel to 
liiin along his line. The mode of capture of these creatures is perhaps 
already known ; but we will relate it. Mules and horses are driven 
into the swamp containing them, which is surrounded by Indians armed 
with staves. Excited by this commotion, the cels dart about, and pass 
their shocks through tlie maddened animals, numbers of wliom are brought 
down, whilst others vainly rush towards the short', to be driven back by 
tlie Indians. At length the eels become exiiansted ; long rest and food 
are requisite to renew the galvanic power wliich they have lavished. They 
timidly come to the brink of the morass, terrified by tlie trampling animals, 
and are wounded by harpoons, and dragged to land by non-conducting 
poles of w'ood. 

On the south, impenetrable forests ginl the llanos, echoing with the 
roar of rivers riisliiiig along their rock-contraeied beds. TTie jaguar and 
the dismally-howding apes (seventy or eighty being often perched on 
one tree) increase the forest din. On I’lie river sand-banks may be seen 
the crocodile, with open mouth and motionless body ; a flamingo is perched 
upon its head, and the rest of its scaly form is covered with acjuatic birds. 
The variegated boa, lashed by the tail to the trunk of a tree, rests in con- 
cealment near the bank, waiting for its prey ; anon, swiftly uncoiling, it 
seizes its victim as it fords the stream, and sw'allows it down its dilating 
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throat. At other times it may be seen swimming in the forest rivers with 
its head above the waters like a dog. 

Different tribes inhabit these regions — some little elevated above the 
animals around them, and dependent upon ants, gums, and even earth, 
for their subsistence ; others possessed of many of the comforts of civilized 
life. Colossal figures, graven on the rocks, and representing Crocodiles, 
tigers, domestic utensils, astronomical signs, and other subjects, attest the 
former existence of civilization in these wilds. 

Nor are ferocious tigers and crocodiles the only bloodthirsty creatures 
here. IMan, too, is a wild beast, and drinks the blood of his conquered foe, 
or inflicts a fatal scratch with a poisoned thumb-nail. Others efface witli 
trembling hand the footprints which they have niatle on the sandy sliore. 

At midniglit, a chorus of voices echoes through these dense forests. 
The plaintive cry of the howling monkeys ; the shrill tones of the sapajons ; 
tlie grunting of the striped nocturnal apes ; the roar of the tiger, pursuing 
its terrified prey amidst the branches of the trees, and the cries of birds, 
disturb the weary traveller. Violent storms of rain, or of thunder and 
lightning, raise a still louder commotion amongst the denizens of these 
grand forests. 

Here we pause in our attempt to convey to the mind’s eye a picture 
of. the South American plains. Nature reigns here in gorgeous apparel ; 
but, alas ! man presents a miserable .contrast to the brilliant scene around 
him. He is a ruin amidst the life and animation of his native woods — 
an instructive warning to those who believe in the sufficient power of 
humanity to raise and refine itself. Surrounded by scenes seemingly so 
well adapted to elevate and purify, man is here a savage — the prey of 
his own passions, and of the brute violence of his fellow-men. The 
conclusion is obvious. Christianity, and Christianity only, is the parent 
of true civilization; and it is the duty of every man to endeavour to extend 
its blessings to tJiose who are destitute of them. J, E. J. 


OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. 

Every resident in the country must know the Chaffinch,’^ whose lively 
call-note, and varied strain, may be heard as soon as those of the blackbird, 
and wdiile the chilling winds of February are resounding through the 
leafless trees. Now it perches on the wall, picking out the seeds from that 
little white-flowered plant the whitlow grass, which grow's in such numbers 
there ; now it is aw'ay to the roadside, to peck at the young buds and seeds 
of the groundsel or chickweed, which may be seen already offering their 
green buds and small blossoms ; or it hunts among the young green blade 
of the corn-field, for the ivy-leaved speedwell, whose blue flowers are even, 
in early springralready passing into seed. The author of the ‘ Journal of 
a Naturalist ’ too, tliat the chaffinches wfill completely deflorate the 
spikes or W'horls of the common red archangel, or de£id nettle, wliich is one 
»)f our earliest-blooming plants, and is to be seen, late in J’ebruary and 
during the next two months, under every he(ige. “At this season,” our 
author says, “ they may be seen with their little mouths quite full of the 

* The Cliaffmcb is six inches in Jength. Head and neck dark grey ; back 
chestnut ; wings black with two bands of white ; the quills edged with nalo 
brown ; tail black, the outer feathers partly white ; face, ear-coverts, and wnole 
under parts reddish brown, brightest on the breast ; beak blue ; feet brown. 
The female has all the colours more subdued, and more nearly uniform. 
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green setKis of this nettle.” He adds too that they are, at the sanie j)eviod, 
sad plunderers of the kitchen garden, drawing uj) most dexterously young 
turnips and radishes as soon as they make tlieir appearance tliough after 



Tins Chaffinch. 

this time all do})redations cease, and the rest of tlieir days arc spent in 
sportive innocence. They are among the birds too which peck at our 
crocuses and polyanthuses, and spoil their beauty. But tliough the full- 
grown birds delight chiefly in a vegetable diet, it must not be forgotten 
that the young are fed almost wholly upon insects ; and as the chafliiicJu.*s 
have large and hungry broods, these birds are very valuable in gatJiering 
them from the trees and bushes. Selby remarks of tJie cJiaflinch, tliat in 
summer it feeds most upon insects and larva?, and that lie lias witnessed 
its assiduity, during the autumn, in devouring tJie females of a large speeies 
of aphis, which infests the trunks and stronger branches of I lie larch, and 
some otlier kinds of fir. A writer in Loudon’s Magazine confirms this 
statement. ‘‘In the early part of last summer,” he says, “our attention 
was attracted by a chailinch, which, as we sat in our room, we observed to 
pay repeated visits to a broom bush, immediately in front of our window. 
The bird remained a considerable time in the bush at each visit, and 
appeared exceedingly busy about something, Iio})ping from spray to sjiray. 
We suspected that the object of plunder was the soft young seeds of the 
broom, which, at that time, was much in the same state as peas are in 
when tit to gather. Upon examination, however, w'e found every part 
whole and untouched ; but the bush >vas covere<l with apliides, and tluise 
we ascertained, not the soft seeds, were what attracted the cliafliiich. 
Whether the bird devoured the apliides itself, while in tlie bush, or, as we 
rather suspect, carried them off for the purpose of feeding the young brood, 
we cannot say; Imt an immense number of aphides must have been 
destroyed during its i^epeated visits.” • 

Thus it is witJi several other of our small birds. Tliey injure our flo\vers 
and buds, and we forget how much we owe to them, on the other hand, for 
their destruction of the insect race. The great Creator has ordained that 
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one living creature should prey upon another ; and were one link wanting 
in the chain, which thus binds them as to a common destiny, the results 
would be more terrible than we can conceive. It is well known that the 
foliage and young fruit of orchards and gardens have greatly suffered from 
the liabit of destroying those small birds, which would else have prevented 
the increase of insects. Mr. Curtis, the author of several valuable botanical 
works, paid great attention to this subject. He was the owner of large 
orchards, and so convinced was he, by long observation, of the utility of 
the small birds, that he would not permit one of his servants to scare them 
away. Rooks, jays, and even sparrows, are valuable in destroying various 
insects and their larvee. The flycatcher, though it deserves its Kentisli 
name of cherry-sucker, yet is perpetually snapping at inseets on the wing. 
The swallow tribe even leave the fruits anil buds untouched, and destroy 
myriads of insects ; and the titmice and oilier birds peer into the crevices 
on the barks of trees, or among the mosses and grasses, and carry off the 
creeping things by thousands. We have only to consider how immense is the 
number of insects, even in our own land, where they are far less numerous 
than in tropical countries, and we shall estimate better the instrumentality 
of the birds. Messrs. Kirby and Spence, after instituting a comparison 
between the number of Britisli insects with that of British flowering plants, 
conclude, that on the average there are more than six species of insect to 
each species of vegetable. “If,” say they, “we reckon the flowering 
vegetables of the globe in round numbers at one hundred thousand species, 
the iiiimher of insects would amount to six hundred thousand. If we say 
four liundred thousand we shall perhaps not be very wide of the truth.” 
If such is the number of species, that of individuals must be countless as 
the grains of sand or the drops of ocean. 

Were it not for the aid of birds in effecting the destruction of these 
beautiful but often destructive creatures, the very air would become 
insupportable from tlicir numbers, and the earth would be made barren by 
their devastations. Not only would they give pain to man and the lower 
animals by their stings, or annoy onr ears by a perpetual iium, but our 
very food would be rendered disgusting by their eggs. In the hotter 
climates, where they are permitted to increase in larger proportion than 
the birds wliich feed on them, they become an annoyance which is almost 
insupportable ; and were it not in those lands tliat birds are found to lessen 
their numbers, the locusts and others of tlie tribe would soon leave the 
earth without a remnant of green ; and the mosquitos and other insects 
would, in time, even exterminate man from the face of the earth. 

The chaffinch is one of tlie handsomest of our song birds, and one of the 
most common birds too. We are all ready to admit that its song is sweet 
and varied, and ^ven its call-note of “ twink, twink,” is not unmusical. 
Yet English ears are not delighted with the music as are those of 
Germany. The Germans have marked with the greatest accuracy all the 
niceties of the strain ; and if the bird finishes it by the word “ fink,” the 
birdcatchers prize it more highly for what they call its amen. No price is 
thought too high for the purchase of a well-trained chaffinch ; and as the 
inhabitants of Thuringia will sometimes give a cow in exchange for a bird 
distinguished for its song, a common proverb is in use, “ Such a cliaftinch 
is worth a cow.” Artisans have beeft known to go ninety miles from home 
to take with birdlime one of these birds, reputed for its song; and a 
common workman will give a louis dW (sixteen shillings) for a good 
singer. 
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THE FEIIN TRIBE.— No. X* 
THE CLUB-MOSSES. 



Common Crnn-MossEs. 

Immediately succeeding' the Equisetacese in the scale of vegetation is a 
small tribe called Lycopodineu.*, or Club- Mosses : tl.ese are als'> in some 
parts of England named Snake-Mosses, from tlie manner in whieii they 
creep about the ground, interweaving their scaly steins, and matting the 
surface of half drained bogs, moors, and heaths. These plants much 
resemble mosses of a gigantic character ; they have a tough, persistent stem, 
thickly set with stiff short leaves, and bear their capsules sessile, in the 
axils of the leaves, which are usually narrow and taper- pointed, and 
without any veins. Lindley says, ‘‘ When about to reproduce themselves, 
they emit from the ends of their branches, which are usually forked like 
the veins in a fern leaf, a slender shoot, of a paler colour than the 
remainder, and terminated by a yellowish, thickened, oblong, or clnb-sliaped 
head. Among the hair-pointed heads of the leaf lie, one in the bosom of 
every leaf, pale yellow cases, opening by two or three valves, and containing 
either a powdery substance or a few large grains or spores. These are all 
the means such plants have of pro.pagating themselves ; and it is uncertain 
what the exact difference is in the purposes to which the powder and the 
spores are severally destined. The latter, no doubt, grow like see»ls, but it 
is not quite certain that the powder grows also.” The name of this tribe is 
derived from two Greek words signifying a wolf and a foot, from its 
supposed resemblance to a wolfs claw. 

There are but six species of this genus in Great Britain, and only one 
of them, Lycopodium clavatum, can be said to be common, and that only 
in the niountainous regions of our land ; this is the largest species, and 
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sometimes grows to a size of between three and four feet in length ; but 
although the Club-Moss is now seldom found exceeding these dimensions, 
those preserved among the fossil flora of our coalflelds are of colossal 
stature, far beyond anything which the present order of things exhibits to us. 

The six species of which I have spoken are : — L. clavatum, the common 
club-moss; L. annotinum, the interrupted club-moss; L, alpinutn, the 
savin-leaved club-moss ; L. inuridatnm, or marsh club-moss ; L. selagi- 
noides, the prickly club-moss ; L. selago, the fin club-moss. These have all 
more or less of beauty and interest connected with them, but we shall confine 
our remarks chiefly to the first-named ajid commonest kind, L. clavatum. 

Our favourite old herbalist Gerarde, whom we so often quote, says : 
“ There is another kind of mosse which I have not elsewhere found than 
upon Hampstead Heath, neere unto a little cottage, growing close upon 
the ground amongst bushes and brakes, which I have showed unto divers 
surgeons of Liondon, that have walked thither with mo for their further 
knowledge in simples, who have gathered this kind of mosse, whereof some 
have made them hatbands, girdles, and also bands to tie such things as they 
have before gathered, for the which pur|X)se it most fitly served. Some 
pieces whereof are six or eight feet long, consisting, as it were, of many 
hairy leaves, set upon a tough string, very close couched, and compact 
together, from whicli is also sent forth certaine other little branches like 
the first. In sundrie places there be sent down certaine fine little strings, 
which serve instead of roots, wherewith it is fastened to the upper part of 
the earth, and taketh hold likewise upon such things as grow' next unto 
it. There spring also from the branches bare and naked stalkes, on w hich 
growe certaine canes, as it were, like the catkins or blowings of the liasell 
tree, in sliaf)e like a little club, on the reed mace, saving that it is much 
lesser, and of a yellow ish-wdiite colour, very well resembling the claw of a 
wolfe, whereof it tooke his name, which knobby catkins are altogether 
barren, and bringe forth neither seed nor flower.’* 

Those “ divers surgeons ” would look rather strange if they were seen 
entering London in the present day with their hatbands and girdles, and 
might remind us of fauns and satyrs ; as Linnaeus says, the sight of the 
boys in Lapland, whom he saw with their heads decorated with chaplets of 
it, the double spikes projecting on all sides, did him. Newman tells us of 
a lady who had a ball dress ornamented with the graceful festoons of this 
plant, the effect of which must have been very elegant as well as un- 
common. The same author gives us a quotation from the ‘ Itinerary * of 
Olearius, which describes a singular use of the seeds of the Lycopodium ; 
it is as follows : — “ We saw at a distance some flames rise suddenly in the 
air, and as suddenly disappear, and we supposed them to be produced by 
the Russian plauii, wdiich is much used for this purpose.’^ (We should 
inform our readers that our author writes from the town of Ardebill, in 
Prussia.) “ The plami, to explain more fully, is nothing more than a yellow 
dust, which is beaten out of the Muscus terrestris. The moss is called 
in herbals ‘ beer-cap,’ or ‘ devil’s-claw,’ and grows commonly in fir and 
birch woods, and also on waste lands ; I have freq^uently met with it in the 
Russian and Livonian woods. It throws out twin cones, which, when 
ripe in August, are collected in large quantities, and dried in furnaces ; the 
powder is then beaten out and sold by the pound. I bought several ox- 
bladders* full, and brought them home with me. Its other uses are in 
green wounds, recent bruises, and for chafed children, inasmuch as it is of 
a healing and drying nature and it is, moreover, used by the Russians 
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ID the Chaldaic fire above spoken of. The powder is placed in a tin case, 
of elongate conical form, about half an ell in length, or sometimes shorter ; 
this is taken in the hand, and a burning liglit or torch is placed at the aper- 
ture. The case is then waved about in tlie air, so that the plaun flows through 
the aperture and then ignites, producing a bright flame ; when tJie motion is 
rapidly repeated, so that one flame follows aiiotJicr, it produces a very extra- 
ordinary effect. Fine fun may be made in company if a tobacco-pipe he 
secretly filled with this plaun, and jield to the light and blown into. A strong 
flame, suddenly and unexpectedly to those sitting around, procWds from it, 
and that it may produce a great noise they mix it with powdered ])iu h leaves. 
Tlie plaun powder has tJie property of igniting only when it is dusted 
through a flame in the air, and not otherwise, even if a liglit or torch be 
placed in it, or it be cast on live coals. In case the plaun is not to be 
obtained, finely-powdered, sweet-scented gum or resin will answer the 
purpose, and this, besides the amusement, produces a pleasant smell. The 
plaun has no particular smell, and produces no sinoke.’^ That this powder 
lias highly inflammable qualities seems undoubted ; and Sir J. E. Smith 
says that it is still used on the stage in Germany for producing artificial 
lightning. Another property has been recounted by some writers, that of 
repelling water ; and Newman says that if a quantity of it is scattered on 
water, so as to cover its surface, the finger may be partially immersed 
without being wetted, and that in consequence of this property a manu- 
facture has been made and advertised “ the patent Lycopodium waterproof 
cloth,” Whether there is really any of this powder used in its fabrication 
or not may, however, be considered a very doubtful point. Tliis plant was 
formerly considered of high medicinal uses, but it no longer holds a jilace 
in the English PharmacopaBia : but it lias its important uses ; one is said to 
be tliat of restoring injured wine, wlienco the Germaifs weingrein but 
another, perhaps more justly ascribnl to it, is that its roots, which are 
tough, wiry, and tortuous in their growth, serve so to bind the surface of 
the soil on lofty and exposed mountains as to secure it from crumbling and 
wasting away, vvhicli, from the wear of the elements it would otherwise be 
liable to do, so tiiat the growth of this humble plant may be considered as 
one more among the many illustrations afforded us by nature of the 
preservative arrangements which God’s providence has provided by raising 
up in the very soil thus exposed a means of its preservation and of repair. 
It also acts very beneficially in sheltering the roots of plants from the 
effects of heat, and preserving the moisture which is necessary to their 
existence. Mr. Ward, in his interesting work on the ‘ Growth of Plants 
in clG.^ely-glazed Cases,’ tells us, as elucidatory of some statt'inents with 
regard to the importance of moisture to the life of plants, of an instance 
where the Rhododendron Dalhousie annually appeared on a bank in a 
garden situated in the Himalaya. Being mucli expos(id to heat, this plant 
never became established, the young seedlings always perishing, until 
there sprang up an abundance of our LycoiMxliuin clavatum, Marchautia, 
and a Selagiuella, which retained such a constant supply of moisture that 
the rhododendron from, that time flourished and bloomed in perfection. 

The other species of club-moss which we have named differs materially 
from this and from each other in size and in sorhe other ])oints ; but the 
general characteristics of all are alike, and none of them seems invested 
with any property peculiar to itself except the hast on our list, the Fin Club- 
moss. This is said to have cathartic and emetic qualities, and to be used for 
such purposes in the Highlands of Scotland, as also in Sweden. It is also 
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used in the Isle of Raasay, near Skye, for fixing the colours in dyeing 
woollen cloths. 

The Interrupted Club-moss is peculiar, from its sending out long 
branches which annually increase in length, the growth of each year being 
very decidedly marked by llie altered length and direction of the leaves, so 
as to give it an almost jointed appearance: from this marking of its yearly 
growth it derives its specific name, annotinum. 

The savin-leaved species sends out clusters of branches, each of which 
is tipped by a capsule, so as to have a densely- tufted appearance, and its 
leaves are of a bluer tint than those of either of its congeners. 

The Marsh Club-moss throws up a solitary spike, and is small and 
insignificant ; and the Prickly is distinguished by its serrated and jagged 
leaves and roundish capsules ; wliilst the Fin CTub-nioss is so peculiar and 
complicated in its mode of fructification that we must waive all description 
of it, and refer our readers to other and more elaborated descriptions of 
tlie Lycopodinem. 

There are two other separate families, each of which contains but one 
species — to which we must slightly allude, as they close up the link between 
the ferns and mosses — and these are the Isoetese, or quillworts, and the 
Marsileaceae, or pilhvorts. 

The former of these, Isoetes lacustris, grows at the bottoms of mountain 
lakes, beneath deep still waters. Its roots, which arc about tliree or five 
inches long, and spring from a tuber about the size of a hazel nut, are 
flexible, tabular, and semi pellucid. Newman says that he considers the 
tuber to be analogous to the tufted rhizoma in a fern ; it is somewhat bi- 
lobed, and covered with a dark spongy coaling, but internally pure white, 
with a small nearly pellucid centre, from wldch the leaves seem to spring. 
The leaves are sessile, anti rise from the crown of tlu) tuber, very broad at 
the base, and furnished with membranous margins, which clasp the inner 
leaves much in the same manner as the scales of a lily bulb. As the 
leaves rise they become cylindrical, inclining to quadrangidar, and 
terminate in a sharj) point. There are longitudinal divisions in the interior 
of the leaves, and these are subdivided by ti-ansverse ones, which, showing 
through the cuticle, make the leaf appear jointed. The leaves, which are 
very brittle, preserve the same appearance throughout the year. The 
fructification is very curious; it consists of capsules, about the size of swan 
shot, placed singly at the base of each leaf, in the very substance of which 
they are imbedded, only a very small part of tlie capsule being visible 
through a circular aperture in the anterior face of the leaf. The capsules 
are hard and membranous, and some of them contain rough wliite seeds, 
filled with transparent and oily fluid, which they retain even for years, 
wliilst others arc filled with seeds of a very much smaller size, so small as 
to be scarcely superior to the pollen granules in flowering plants. Some 
of the seeds when mature are floated off, probably on decayed fragments of 
the leaf on which they grew, and germinate at a distance from the parent 
plant ; but the greater part germinate in situ^ and throw up most dense 
tufts of slender leaves of a vivid and very delicate green. This curious 
plant abounds in our northern lakes, and is found at Wast-water, Derwent- 
water, &c., also at Llaiiberis, and other Welsh, Scotch, and Irish stations, 
but is unknown in the south of England. 

Its congener, Pilularia globulifera, the pillwort, or pepper-grass, 
grows on the margins of ponds swamps : it is distributed throughout 
England and Wales, yet though widely distributed, it is but sparingly 
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scattered. The roots are flexible, slender, and slightly branched, hollow, 
and longitudinally divided : they spring from a hollow creeping rliizonia, 
generally three or four in a cluster, and at distances from eacii other of 
about one-third of an inch. Immediately above each cluster of roots rises 
an equal number of erect, slender, smooth, pointed, thread-like leaves, 
whicli, like the roots and rhizomata, arc hollow. Like ferns, these leaves 
make tlicir first appearance in a circinatc, or rolled-up form. 

The capsule is placeil on a short stalk in' the axils of the leaves ; it 
grows to about the size of a peppercorn (whence its name of pepper-grass) ; 
the form is that of a sphere, slightly elongated at its apex, and densely 
clothed with hair. When mature it opens at the point, and divides into 
four parts, each of vvliich continues attached at its base to the coinnion foot- 
stalk : within these divisions are contained the parts of fructification. In 
September and October, according to Jussieu, tlie seeds may be seen 
floating and germinating on the surface; of the water. 

We have now concliuled the list of j>lants uhicli arc ranked amongst 
ferns and their allies, and it may not be considered oat of place to remark, 
before we ])ass on to their humbler congeners, the lichens and mosses, to 
liow many uses the different species of these plants, so low as tliey are in 
the scale of vegetation, are applied. The rhizoma of several s])eeies of 
fern contains so much starch as to make them serviceable as articles of 
diet, the Uteris aquilinia being eaten by the natives of Van Diemen’s Lan<l 
and oIIh*!’ countries when roasted as bread, and is also readily fed on by 
pigs and other cattle, besides being used in tanning. Starch is made from 
the rhizomata of many ferns, and the quantity of alkali they contain make 
tl^ein v(;ry valuable to the soap and glass makers, besides fitting tliem for 
manure. Many species have medicinal qualities. Amojig the Equi- 
setacea; we find some which are important articles of commerce, on 
account of the silex contained in their stems ; and in the class last 
reviewed, the club-mosses, we also find some medicinal properties, and 
in the commonest kind, the “vegetable brimstone” as it is called, an 
inflammable property which makes its spores a valuable article of sale ; 
and, as we have before noticed, it is exceedingly useful in binding 
the soil in exposed situations, as well as in preserving the roots of other 
plants from the influence of too great heat. Thus in the structure of even 
Ilis least works, our God leaves not nimself without witness of His power 
and skill, and of Ilis goodness and love to man. 


THE RESCUE.— Ko. I. 

Who has not in the course of his life acknowledged Christmas, even apart 
from its holy associations, to be a season of joy, of social liappiness, of 
such gratifications as are peculiar to itself! But connect these household 
delights with a due and thankful remembrance of the universal blessing to 
mankind it commemorates, and there is no part of the year richer in actual 
enjoyment, nor one which is more fondly treasured in remembrance — one 
more sacred to affection. 

The red berries of the holly were show'ing bright on the snow-sprinkled 
boughs, and the grass, crisp with the hoar-frost, wliich gemmed every 
twig and blade, betrayed every* foot that had pressed it, when two youths, 
with cheeks glowing with health, and cleared by the keen air, reached the 
door of a respectable house iu the village of Denton. 
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“It is here that T am going to call,” said William Merton, the elder of 
the two. 

His companion, Fredeiick Hargrave, looked surprised, 

“ Here !” exclaimed he, “ your friends live here?” 

There was^ no time for a reply. William, springing on the step, struck 
the door with his cane ; and not waiting for the sharp “ Come in ” which 
would have doubtless followed, he laid his hand on the latch and entered 
without hesitation. An exclamation of joy at once burst from the lips of 
a good-humoured but jdain-looking female. 

“How do?” cried William, hastening towards her, and shaking her 
cordially by the hand. “ Are you quite well, Mrs. Stretton ?” 

“ Quite well,” replied she, “ and all the better for the sight of you. 
I declare I was just talking of you. I knew the holidays could not be far 
off, and—” 

“ That T would not lose any time in coming to see you,” said William, 
briskly ; “ you were quite right. I have not been at home above an hour.” 

Bless your dear heart,5i eritid she, “ it just like you : but have you 
had anything to eat ? I have got some nice new bread, just drawn out of 
the oven, and some beautiful new butter that has not been churned two 
hours. My neighbour here, Mrs. Jenkins,” and she pointed to a farmer’s 
wife, who had risen from her chair, and stood doubtful wdiether to show 
herself or steal away, “ has tl\is minute brought it as a Christnuu! present. 
Will you have a crust?” 

“ That I will, and with pleasure,” returned he, “ and so will you, won’t 
you, Frederick? Mrs. Stretton, this is a friend of mine, the greatest 
friend I have at Eton.” , 

“ Then T am sure he is welcome, as welcome as yourself,” returned she ; 
“ a chair, neighbour, please, for the young gentleman ; here’s one for yon, 
Mr. William.” 

He instantly placed himself at the table, and motioned to Frederick to 
follow his example, at the same time desiring Mrs. Jenkins not to go away 
on his account, as lie should not be able to stay long. 

“And how is Mr. Stretton?” inquired he; “quite well, I hope, and as 
busy as ever ?” 

“ He turned up Tiger yestei day,” replied she, “ to be ready for you. 
He was very busy, but he must have been busy indeed if he had not found 
time to attend to your concerns. He is looking out for you, you may 
depend, if lie has time to look at all.” 

“ 1 must run to speak to him before I begin to eat,” cried William, 
laying down his knife; “ go on, Frederick, I won’t be a moment; I shalJ 
find him at the forge as usual, I sup — ” 

“ No, you will not,” exclaimed a robust, powerful man, with a remark- 
able open and manly countenance, meeting him at the door ; “ I caught a 
glimpse of you just as I was giving that awkward beast of Simpson’s his 
leg again ; and though I did not grudge my old lass the first speak of you, 
I saw no reason why slie should have you all to herself.” 

“ How well you look !” said William, grasping the swarthy hand of the 
smith in his. 

“ And you, too,” returned lie, casting his eyes with admiration over 
him ; “ why, you have grown nights and days, too ; fine colt, fine horse 
before long, or I am no judge.” 

He stood gazing on the youth wdth increasing fipprobation, while 
Frederick’s astonishment at his companion’s “ friends ” grew every moment 
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greater. Questions were quickly asked on each side, and as quickly 
answered. One interest seemed to influence the party, and, stiange as 
it appeared, one bond of afFection evidently united each to the other. 

“ And how do the spectacles fit?” asked William. 

“ As if they were made for me,” replied IMrs. Stretton ; “ very different 
from the others ; and I can see with them, ay, as I used once to see 
without.” 

“ I am glad of that,” said he ; “I was very particular -as to the 
directions I gave about them ; 1 don’t think I forgot to name a single 
thing you wished.” 

“ They can’t do .better,” exclaimed she, I can read anything now ; 
not that 1 wanted these or any other glasses to read the beautiful Bible 
you gave my husband.” 

She may say that,” (;ricd Stretton, ‘‘ almost a blind woman might see 
that print ; I am sure you liave been thanked almost as often as we luive 
looked into it, and that is every night since we had it.” 

William smiled : “ I am happy to hear it,” taid he. 

“Happy at what?” asked Stretton; “that we read the Bible every 
night, or that we can see to read it ?” 

“Both,” returned William, “ for both are comforts to you.” 

“ But the Greek!” said he, with a knowing look, “how is that going 
on ? 1 suppose you are quite master of it now, and can make it out as 

eiisy as I can the County Chronicle?” 

William laughed. “ Not quite so easy as that,” replied he, “ but it does 
not give me a great deal of trouble.” 

“ And you*, young gentleman, said Stretton, turning to Frederick, “ yon 
have to learn Greek and Latin and all those outlandish things, I dare say ; 
but you shall have something better to do hero than i)ore over books. I 
wish I had known you had been coming ; Mr. William’s friends, you see, 
are my friends ; love me, love my dog,” 

Frederick was not only proud, but totally unaccustomed to any society 
but that of his equals ; and though it would be asserting too much to say 
that he was offended at Siretton’s manner, or familiarity as lie felt it, 
be was certainly by no means pleased. He made no observation, how- 
ever, but continued to eat in silence, while the other continued looking at 
William. 

“ T have got such a pair of skates for you ! T picked them out of three 
or four dozen ; they ’ll fit you like a glove, I know ” — lie took them from 
the shelf and presented them — “now try them on.” lie looked again 
at Frederick. “ How I wish I had a pair for you, too !” 

“ I am obliged to you,” said he ; “ but they would be of no use to me — 
I can’t skate.’ 

“No!” returned Stretton, “then we must make you: it is no use 
coming into the country in the winter, if you can’t share our winter sjiorts. 
Well, Mr. William, are the skates on?” 

“Almost,” answered he. “Now look, Mr. Stretton; see how well 
they fit. They are just such a pair as I was wishing for.” 

“How glad am I!” said she, “my husband was so pleased when he 
brought them home ; he would have been sadly disappointed if they had 
not suited you.” 

“ And what am 1 to pay for them*?” asked William. 

“ Pay for them!” repeated Stretton ; “ you don’t think I meant to be 
paid for them, I hope?” 
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William smiled. “ I don’t think I do,” replied he ; “ at all events 
this is my first Christmas present, which is another reason for my being 
pleased at receiving it — so thank you very much. But now, Frederick, 
we must go. What a hole we have made in your loaf, Mr. Stretton ; I am 
almost ashamed ! ” 

“ There ’s no shame when there’s no sin,” oried she. 

‘‘ 4'o be sure_ not,” interrupted her husband ; “ and the sin and the 
shame would be if we either of us thought much of what you had eaten.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said William ; but tell me, how are you getting on 
with your lawsuit?” 

“ Pretty well,” replied Stretton ; “ I hope it will be decided at the Lent 
Assizes. The witness, on whose evidence everything in my case depends, 
is returned from America, after we all thought he was dead, and is come 
to settle here again.” 

“How fortunate!” said William, pulling up his glove, which did not 
now present a wrinkle ; “it would be a serious thing to you, would it not, 
if you were to lose your suit ?” 

“ I believe it would,” replied he ; “ it would be no less than my ruin. 
The fruit of twenty years’ hard labour, with the little sum my poor old 
father left me, would be kicked down at a blow, and gone for ever. It is 
the most fortunate thing in the world that INIorris is come to life, for so he 
is to us.” 

William and his companion were now standing. “ I must go now,” 
said tile former; “good-bye, Mrs. Stretton, 1 have got some excellent tea 
for you — T willing’s best. 1 know it is the riglit sort, for I called there 
myself as 1 passed through the city. I would have brought it myself, but 
it was in my carpet-bag, and that had been taken up-stairs ; but you shall 
have it. Como, Frederick, we must be off^ — ” and he seized the skates as 
he spoke. 

“ And so must I be off,” exclaimed Stretton ; “ I have no business to be 
here los — no ! I won’t say losing my time, since I have been talking with 
you. But stay, you must not carry those skates yourself, one of my boys 
shall bring tliem up in the evening.” 

William, however, persisted in carrying the skates, and again shaking 
hands cordially with both Mr. and Mrs. Stretton, he left the house. 

Scarcely had the door closed, when Mrs. Jenkins, who had retired to 
the farther part of the room whilst the young gentlemen were eating, came 
hastily forward, looking, iis she professed, the picture of astonishment. 

“ Why ! goodness me, Mrs. Stretton,” exclaimed she, “ that surely must 
be, tall as he is grown, Sir Richard’s eldest son ! I am all surprise.” 

“At what?” demanded she. “Oh! J suppose at his being so familiar 
with us. Np wonder. I recollect, now, that you have not lived very long 
in this place ; but sit dow n, and have a crust of bread, too.” 

Mrs. Jenkins thanked her, and without waiting for a second invitation 
helped herself. 

“Yes, yes,” cried Mrs. Stretton, “I don’t w^onder at your being 
surprised to see how^ he behaves to us — and it is always so ; if he were 
our own son he could not treat us better, nor could we love him more. 
But there is always a reason for everything, or leastways there ought 
to be ; and there is a reason for this. Did you never hear talk of the 
great fire that there was at the hall some ten years ago p” 

“ No,” replied Mrs, Jefiikiiis, “ 1 can’t Say I have.” 

“Ay, so it is!” cried she; “that’s always the way. Nothing lasts 
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long in people’s mind, if they have not reaped some benefit from the 
business, or had some share in it ; and not always then. There is little 
cause to be proud of any act, good or brave as it may be, and little to 
be built on the praises bestowed on it at the time, though never so loud 
and in everybody’s mouth ; a new thing will always put out an old one^ 
or the old one dies away of itself. If it is not a pleasant thought that 
mail soonest forgets what God remembers, and longest rennmibers what 
God mercifully wipes out of His memory, yet it has its use, for it may 
check our vanity, and be a warning to us to be humble.” 

“ Very true, Mrs. Stretton,” returned the other; “ a good turn done to 
a person is often as soon covered over in the mind as a child’s steps 
in the sand by the seashore ; a hasty word, or a trilling injury on the 
other hand, often makes so deep a print that the full tide can scarce wash 
it out.” 

“ Not where people are really and truly Christians,” said Mrs. Stretton ; 
‘‘it is a sad thing to say, but there’s no denying it — it is easy to be 
ungrateful, and hard to forgive, whicdi to my mind just proves that what 
our Saviour taught does not only come from God, but the very power to 
profit by his teaching also. No one, you may be sure, mn so conquer his 
nature as to be always humble enough to remember a kindness, or to 
pardon a wrong but by some means stronger than his nature ; and what 
can that be but the special grace of God?” 

“ I don’t dispute it,” said Mrs. Jenkins ; and she was wise not to 
attempt it. Well would it be if many, esteeming themselves inlinitely her 
superiors, were to follow her example. Silence is many times wisdom, 
and never more so tiian on subjects which we either do not comprehend, or 
have given ourselves no concern or trouble to acquaint ourselves with. 
“ With your leave,” continued she, “ I will come nearer the fire. TTie 
permission was readily granted ; fresh fuel was^u])plied, and Mrs. Stretton 
being again “settled,” her visitor expressed a desire to Icarii tiie particulars 
of the calamity to which allusion had been made. 

ISlrs. Stretton had never an aversion to talk, and especially on a subject 
which interested her so deeply as the present. She prefaced her narration, 
however, by saying she was obliged to be very particular, for fear that in 
telling it so often she should make variations that might at least puzzle 
herself to remember wliether things were so or not. 

“It was in November 18 — , two days after Gunpowder Plot,” she 
began, “ Sir Richard and his lady were gone on a visit a few miles distant 
for a few days, leaving Master William and his sister, then a baby in arms, 
at the hall. November has many dull days in it, as you know, but the day 
on which the fire happened was more so than usual. I am not one to be 
moved much by things of that sort — 

“ Oh ! you have always been too comfortable to give way to them,” 
interrupted Mrs. Jenkins. “.Kind words and looks, and a home that 
everywhere tells of ‘ well-to-do,’ leaves few crevices in the heart for fancies 
to creep into and worry.” 

“ It may be so,” said Mrs. Stretton, “ but tliat’s not to my purpose now. 
Well, as I was saying, that day was the dullest of all the dull days I 
had ever seen in November, There was such a weight in the air, and 
such a stillness, that one’s own breathing was at times almost startling. 
Sometimes a hollow moan would coyie up .sighing among the trees, then a 
sudden gust of wind would rush though the boughs, scattering the remain- 
ing leaves in showers, or whirl those tJiat were already on the ground 
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to a height almost out of sight. I was glad to close the shutters and take 
my work by tlie tire. 1 happened to be alone, my husband for a wonder 
being at the Crane. But nothing would do. 1 was as sad as if some 
calamity had happened to me. At length 1 heard his step, and right glad 
at his coming 1 ran to the door, and opened it for him. ^ What 1 did 
you think me long?’ said he. ‘I wanted you to come home very much,’ 
said I. ‘And why?’ said he; is anything the matter?’ ‘Nothing at 
all,’ said I, ‘ only I feel so sad. I do think some misfortune is hanging 
over us.’ ‘Nonsense!’ said he; ‘I gave you credit for being wiser. 
W eather like this, and some little disorder within, would make any one 
sad, without any such fancy as yours — ay 1 or in the face of the greatest 
good that was about to befal us.’ ‘ But don’t you think,’ said I, ‘ one 
might have a feeling of something about — ’ ‘ I think no such thing,’ 

said he, ‘ or if I did, I would not encourage it. Put your ti’ust in God’s 
good providence is my maxim.’ ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘ but don’t you think He 
might show llis providence this way, by warning us now, or — ’ ‘ We 
know nothing about it,’ said he, ‘ nor is it any business of ours to be over- 
curious in such matters. When God intends to be heard, you may be 
sure He will make us hear and understand too. It is enough for us, in the 
meanwhile, to commit all to Him, and wait His good time in everything.’ 
‘ But if I should think different from you,’ said I, ‘ and believe that such 
feelings have a meaning ?’ ‘ Then act upon what you believe,’ said he, ‘ not 
in making yourself weak in the fear of evil, but strengthening yourself in 
the power of Him who alone can permit it ; conclude that there is some- 
thing for you to do; be active, rather than sit still and suffer. Whilst, 
however, 1 believe, as I really do, that God orders all things in heaveu and 
earth, and that for our good, and am sure He will make His will known at 
the right time, and at the right time only, I shall never be troubling 
myself to search for what it is not in my power to find out, or, finding out, 
be able to prevent. Give me the Bible, and we will finish the chapter we 
began last night.’ ” 

“ How I envy you !” sighed Mrs. Jenkins, “ we never read.” 

“ What ! not the Bible? ” returned Mrs. Stretton. 

“ No !” replied she, “ neither the Bible nor anything else.” 

“The more’s the pity,” said Mrs. Stretton, warmly; ‘Het any married 
pair that have followed the custom as I and iny husband have, say whether 
it has not been a blessing to them ; comfort in sorrow, joy in happiness, 
a SNveetener of temper, and a stay to virtue, cementing affection, and 
smoothing the rugged paths that man and wife must tread, be their 
condition what it may. If you love your husband, or love yourself ; if you 
■would do well to yourselves, or to your children, manage in some way or 
(Dther to getjthis custom into your family.” 

“ My husband will never consent to it,” said Mrs. Jenkins. 

“ Let no wife despair in a good cause,” returned Mrs. Stretton ; “ there 
IS more to be feared from not making the attempt than from failing in it. 
Set about it in a right way, and if you do not succeed, at least you will 
have no cause to repent of what you have done.” 


Marriage is a feast where the grace is sometimes better than the dinner. 








In the hot sandy deserts of Arabia, Africa, and other places the wind 
from particular (jiuirtcrs is rendered hot and dry in passing* over the 
heated surface of the sandy waste ; and when violent, it raises the sand 
in clouds sufficient to darken the air, or forms it into columns which 
move about like water-spouts in the desert. Such a storm is called 
Simoom in Arabia, and Sirocco in Africa. I'lie Arabs are said to 
perceive its approach by a sulphureous smell, and an unusual redness 
in the quarter whence it conies. The skj^, usually serene and cloudless, 
becomes overcast; the whole atmosphere appears to be on tire; the dust 
and sand are carried high into the air, which assumes a ri'ddisii, or bluish, 
or yellowish tint, according to the nature and colour of the ground from 
which the dust arises. The yellow, however, always more or less pre- 
vails. In a stormy simoom, witnessed by Burckhardt, he says that a 
pretty curr(L»ct idea of the appearance ot the air may be formed, in looking 
through a glass of a light-yellow colour. During these storms the heat 
is very oppressive. Burckhardt has seen the thermometer stand at 121'’ 
in the shade ; and such is the dryness of the air, that water sprinkled on 
the ground is dried up in a few minutes. The most disagreeable effect 
of this hot air on man is, that it stops perspiration, dries up the palate, 
and pr oduces great restlessness. 

When a sand-storm overtakes travellers in the open desert, they 
sometimes lie flat on the ground until it passes over, as these storms " 
always move at a certain lieight in the atmosphere. The camels and 
other animals aLso bow down their heads, and bury their nostrils in the 
sand. The danger is said to be greatest w'hen the wind blous in scjualls, 
which raise up so much sand that it is impo^sihlc to see to the distance 
of a few yards. ‘‘In these cases,. the traveller generally lies down on 
the lee side of his camel ; but as tlie desert is soon blown up to the 
level of its body, both are obligotl frequently to rise and replace them- 
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selves in a new position, in order to avoid being entirely covered. In 
many instances, however, from weariness, faintness, or sleepiness, occa- 
sioned by the great heat, and often from a feeling of despair, *botli men 
and animals remain on the ground, and in twenty minutes they are buried 
under a loaf of sand.*’ The simoom usually lasts three days, but if it 
exceed that time it becomes insupportable. In its less violetit degree, it 
will blow for hours with little force, although with oppressive heat. 

There is no doubt that the dangers of these storms have been greatly 
exaggerated. The experienced traveller Burckhardt, who seldom relates 
anything but of his own knowledge, describes the most tremendous 
hurricane of the desert he ever witnessed. He says, “ A dark-blue cloud 
first appeared, extending to about 25^ above the horizon ; as it approached 
nearer, and increased in height, it assumed an ash-grey colour, with a 
tint of yellow, striking every person in the caravan, who had not been 
accustomed to such phenomena, with amazement at its magnificent and 
terrific appearance. As the cloud approached still nearer, the yellow 
tinge became more general, while the horizon presented the brightest 
azure. At last, it burst upon us in its rapid course, and involved us 
in darkness and confusion : nothing could be distinguished at the distance 
of five or six feet; our eyes were filled with dust; our temporary sheds 
were blown down at the very first gust, and many of the more firmly- 
fixed tents followed ; the largest withstood for a time the force of the 
blast, l)ut were at last obliged to yield, and the whole camp was levelled 
to the ground. In the uieau time, the terrified camels arose, broke 
the cords by which they were fastened, and endeavoured to escape from 
the destruction which appeared to threaten them.” 

Mr. Buckingham describes one of these sand-storms, as commencing witli 
a dull red mist, not unlike the sunrise skies of northern climates ; and soon 
afterwards forming large columns of sand and dust, which were whirled 
up into the air, and carried along in a body over the plain with a slow and 
stately motion. ‘‘ One of these, apparently from eighty to a hundred feet 
!n diameter, was certainly of Sufficient force, by its oonsiant whirling 
motion, to tlirow both men and animals off their legs; so that if crossing 
a crowded caravan, and broken by the interruption of its course, the 
danger of suffocation to those buried beneath its fall u ould be very great.” 

Such are the sand-storms of the desert, which, in some respects, 
resemble the snow-stoims or Tourmentes of the Swiss Alps. ‘‘They 
consist of furious and tempestuous winds, somewhat of the nature of a 
whirlwind, which occur on the sunimijt , ridges and elevated gorges of 
the Alps, either accompanied by snow, or filling the air with that recently 
fallen, while the flakes are still dry, tossing them about like powder 
or dust. In instant the atmosphere is filled with snow ; earth, sky, 
mountain, abyss, and landmark of every kind, are obliterated from view, 
as though a curtain were let clown on all sides of the wanderer. ^ All 
trace of path, or of the footsteps of preceding travellers, are at once 
tifiaced, and the poles planted to mark the direction of tite road are 
frequently overturned. In some places, the gusts sweep the rock bare 
of snow, heaping it up in others, perhaps across the path, to a height 
of twenty feet or more, barring all passage, and driving the wayfarer 
to despair. At every step he fears to plunge into an abyss, or sink over 
head in the snOw. Large jmrties of men and animals have been over- 
whelmed by the snow-wreaths on the St. Gothard, where they sometimes 
attain a height of forty or fifty feet.” 
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Limersole. 

Wearily we plodded along under *tlie broiling heat of a midday sun.^ Our 
umbrellas were rendered entirely useless, from the circumstance of violent 
gusts of wind occasionally eddying up from the sea-side, and sweeping by 
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with such destructive force as to tlireatcn not only utterly to annihilate 
these protectors fix)m heat, but actually to unhoi'se us if we ventured to hold 
on to the bent whalebones ; we had therefore no resource left us but to shut 
them u^) and bravo the suifs fierce rays as best we could. Tlie lirst place 
we passed was an aqueduct of very great exbmt, and which had doubtless 
originally served for the traiisport of excellent water from the iieigli- 
bourliood of ancient Haplios into the low lands, whore its want is so 
acutely felt, and where its presence \vould be an additional incitive to 
agricultural pursuits. This aqueduct has long since fallen into ruins, and 
been utterly neglected ; but, with a very trifling exj)eiise, it could lebuilt 
and rendered serviceable, and any other than the ])resent inhabifants would 
long since have accomplished tJiis feat. For four hours we rod(^ over a 
pleasant plain, in a very partial state of cultivation, but abounding with 
wild flowers and game of several descriptions. If it had not been for 
the excessive heat of the daj% and the great glare thrown up from the 
parbaked earth, we might have enjoyed our ride exci'edingly. I’o our 
left, varying in distance from a mile and a half to two miles from 
us, according to the formation of tlie coast, wen^ tlie cool-looking bine 
waters of the ^hlediterranean ; whilst to our right a long defile of moinir 
tains [H’esentetl a very variegat(‘d aspect as the sharlows of lleeting clouds 
rt'sted for a while on the gohhai-tiiiged leaves of the countless (‘yprc*ss 
trees, and clothed all around in brown obscairity. The tints and shades o’/er 
ocean and plain were also beautiful in the extreme; and not the h'ast 
pleasurable sensation in the glare of that noontide Iica.t was to watch du‘ 
dark ripple of the coming sea-breeze upon the deep-bliu* surfac(* of the 
waters— .see how it sported with the ready-spread sails of l(>ng-))e(*ahnc(l 
boats and vessels, wJiich, regaidless of the Iielinsmaifs care, were drifting 
slowly to-and-fro as the tide set them — and, ])est ol* all, to bare (uir . iiirt 
collars and bosoms to its wxlcome and ])almy bniatli, as afl(‘r long-pro- 
tracted promises it finally swept past us, laden with all the balmy (Vcslnu trs 
and bealth of the distant ocean. As the sea-breeze increased, our languid 
frames gained fresh energies, ami, setting spurs to our willing stt'eds, wc^ 
cantered merrily over the plain, the wind whistling by ns like so many 
rifle-shot ; and by half-past 1 1 a.m., we arrived at the village of Mazatos, 
situate<l on an agreeable declivity at the foot of one of the lesser mountains 
of a continuous chain that extends from Nicosia t»' tdie son th -east ennnost 
extremity of the island. Mazatoinwas but a miserable village, inliabited 
entirely by Greek peasantry, uiidor the supervision of a duly-appointed 
kekiali. The inhabitants subsist chiefly upon iJle produce of their vines, 
and rear a haw ssilkworms, which supply a small portion of silk annually 
that is bartered' or sold to the htuliiaii and French sliipniastei*s frequenting 
the port of Larnacem Sessame-seeth was being planted for the first time, 
and, as the results prrKi^edj.answeroeU their most sanguine expectations. The 
villagers were hospitable and civi4.and the taiees furnished ample sliade lo 
prove a pleasant resting-place fertile brief liour that we sojourned here. 
Fruit was plentiful and good^ and so was wihe^.but wo could neilher for 
love nor money procure any milk. Shunge to say that, though fish must 
be abundant in the many inlets and small bays wdthin twenty minutes’ 
walk of Mazatos, and though the natives are oftentimes subjected to rigor- 
ous fasts in which, at intervals, fish is permitted as a luxurious indulgence, 
not one of the natives had in his poasession eitlier a fishing-line or a net : 
vegetables were plentiful, and every house was well stocked with poultry, 
which they eagerly sold to us at ridiculously cheap prices. The old kekiali 
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complained sadly of the heavy taxations levied by the local government, 
and of the inadequate means at his disposiil to meet them. But though 
the soil was rich and inviting, and though they had almost eertaiji pro- 
spects of liandsoine profits accruing, the natives listlessly preferred poverty, 
theii* j)i]3es, and the shades of their much-loved cypress-trees, to any g'olden 
vealitic's which entailed the necessity of a little lalxmr and fatigue. At 
about an hour after midday we mounted again, anil pursued our (‘ourse in 
a S.W. direction ; very soon tlie road diverged towards tlie west, and we 
entered upon an extiMisive and fertile coimtiy, to wliic.h our Greek guide 
gav(^ th(‘ name of Laconicos, said to have been so called from a race of 
peoples of that namii tliat in former ages dwelt in tliesi* parts. Here was 
a rich tract of country utterly ih '-olate ! the soil replete with spontaneous 
vegetation, wild fiowers and brambles, and the base of the moimtaius 
thickly set with dark cyt)rcss-tre('s ; but not a human being or a Jiiit to be 
met with. Occasionally a frightened jackal yelled fortli his astonishment 
at the sudden and une\t)ected ap])arition of men, and then scoured over 
the })lain Avith lightning speed. We had brought our guns with us 
partly for jwotect ion’s sake, fhongli that appejired little neixled in so 
perf(X‘t a wilderness, and partly hecause we had been truthfully informed 
that there Avas ('xeellent shooting by the way. So long as the sun con- 
tinued high above the horizon w(‘ Avere too much intent upon the best 
means of seeuring onr aching heads from the. fierce heat of Ins almost 
A'ertieal rays. Ikvrtriilges fieAV u}) on all sides; liares seamjiei’ed across 
our pathway ; wild doves and pigeons flow OA'crhead in legions; but still 
th(^ guns hung listh'.'-sly ovin* our backs, and we urged our Aveary st(‘eds 
oiiAvard, anxious to ri'ach some shady spot or jileasant spring' AvhtTe avc 
might V('st a Avliile in the shade, and slake a. thirst Avhich had noAv become 
almost insupportable. We jwesently crossed two little streams, situated 
a])out ail hour’s distance a[)art from eai^h other, and the mnddy, nauseous 
Vater that these aflbnk’cl was even rejected by our thirsty animals, though 
they alleviated onr sufferings in a g'reat measure, by enabling’ us to rinse 
out our parched-u}) mouths, and moisten the sun-split lips. Taa'o liours 
after tliis, and as the sun Avas sinking Ioav in the Avest, we sighted the 
banks of thi' faiiKul river St. ITehma, so called in honour of the mother of 
the emperor Coiistaiitinc, Avho landed at the mouth of this river on her 
return from the pilgrimage to derusidom. Here avo bivouacked for the 
night ; tent avc had mme, neither aaos there any house to afford us a shelter ; 
but our famous Cyprus capotes were an ample jirotection from tlie dew, 
and the surrounding coiuilry aflbrded brusliwood and fuel, Avitli Avhieh 
Ave heaped up little bonfires all around our eiicampmeiit, not so nmoli 
for Avarmth’s sake as to serve as a protection against uild beasts, and 
tliat more insidious enemy the. Auper, Avith Avhich this part of thi^ country 
was reported to abound. Bii tliis as it may, fatigue and exercise caused us 
to sleep as soundly as any prince pillowed on down; and the next morn- 
ing the bright morning star and the early song of the lark awoke ns to 
the gratifying sensation of having .slept soundly and safely throughout tlio 
night long. Before starling for Liniersole Ave strayed along tlie bankside 
of the river ; the dew Ava.s yet heaA^y upon the ground, and the earth in 
many places so thickly overgroAvn Avilh brusliAvood that we could Avitli 
difliculty disentangle ourselves and onr guns from the brambles. Vipers, 
doubtle.ss, were plentiful, though Avd met Avitli none, but then our heavy, 
thick shooting-boots set their venom at defiance. After a Avhile we came 
upon the haunts of game ; the small swamps near the banks swarmed Avith 
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wild waterfowl, and the thicker brusliwood was well peojdcd with par- 
tridges, quails and hares. The result of an hour’s sport told wonderfully 
upon our game-bags ; and when we mountetl and pursued our way towards 
Liiiiersole, we had tlie satisfaction of knowing that however inhospilable 
or poverty-stricken the inhabitants might chance to prove, we were at least 
independent of them for that day’s dinner. The sun rose with a Jiighly- 
inflained complexion, and only condescended to shine uj)on the earth for a 
few brief minutes, speedily enveloping himself with portentous clouds 
whicli were scudding overhead towards the north-east ; tlie sea, too, broke 
heavily upon the clitfs and shingles of the coast, and the loud eelio of the 
clamorous voice of the waves fell upon the ear ominously. 'I here was 
evidently a gale brewing in some quarter, and we knew not liow soon or 
from whence it would burst forth in fury; so we hurried along our horses 
to tlie utiiiost streteli of their walking capacities — galloping, cantering, or 
even trotting was out of the (piestioii over a road where every second 
stone was loose and slippery. As W'e aflvanced the day be(*ame more 
gloomy, and tlic wind freshened apace: seating aside t\ui fear of getting a 
tliorongh soaking, there was something so exhilarating and buoyant iji tlie 
cool atmospliere that w^e w'ere full of mirth and spirits, and rode on witJi 
grateful hearts towards that (1 real Benefactor wlu) had fixed the change's and 
the seasons for the eoiufort and happiness of Ids creatures. No one knows 
how to appreciate a gloomy day save those who have resided in hot eastern 
climes, where the perpetual glare and sunshine dazzles tlie <‘ye and makes 
the brow ache, and long again for the cloudy days and show(*rs of the 
monsoon, or, as in Cyprus, the winter. To us this day had especial charms. 
Ever and anon, as w o reaehed an elevated j)oint, we i)aused a few moments 
to gaze oil tlie grand, the sublime, landscape and sea-view' to the left : 
angrily bulfeting with obstinate black rocks, white with foaming rage, 
high up in the air sprung the scattered surge of the surf; further on still, 
and the ocean was tossed with restless billows — tlie bine sea of yesteiday 
was dark anil sullen, variegated ever and anoii by the white-crested wave 
which burst iu contact with the wdiid. Far as the eye could rcacli in the 
dim horizon all was dark blackness, and it was difficult to define vvliiu’c 
the siglit w as bounded as regards the sea, or w here the lieavy lilack liaiik of 
clouds commenced that girt the horizon round with the lightning’s bands 
of the coming storm. Then in the centre of this vast waste of angry 
waters, like frightened birds, vessels and boats w'cre scudding befiuo the 
breeze — every available sail set and spread out like wdngs to carry them one 
hour sooner, were it possible, to the w'ished-for haven ; now rising on tlie 
crested wave, now falling in the sunken deep hollow; now rolling heavily 
from side to side, now darting forward with lightiiing-sjjeed ; then checked 
abriqitly by tbe overpowering volume of some huge waive that scatters its 
foam high above the topmost masts, and staggering beneath the blowg like 
a man smitten even unto death. Brave ship ! she rights again, and flies on- 
ivard with a greater speed. Heaven guide her safely to the wislied-for 
port. We look to our right, and the dark mountain tops — dark w ith (he 
foliage of countless trees, look wliite in comparison to the heavy black sky 
beyond and above tlieni, as the trees wave and bend beneath the lierce gusts 
that outride the gale ; their white branches glitter in the air like w^arriors’ 
lances, and they moan incessantly; tlie tall grass bends to the sighing 
breeze ; the brambles are denuded of leaves and dried twigs, whicli arc 
whipt up high into the air and so disappear in a cloud of dust ; and midst 
the universal moaning of nature the distant voice of the thunder is heard 
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growling discontentedly like a bl(X)dliound held in chains, which yearns 
to be set free tliut it may sweep unimpeded on its dreadful way. These 
notes are nolos of warning to us, jiowever, so we speed on again, and after 
about iive hours* ride we reach the river Mithnnte (or Amathante), whose 
turbid waters are swollen, aud the sliadow of the storm hangs heavily 
upon tluj foliage that clusters around her banks. Crossing this river we 
set our horses to their utmost speed, for the road was now better, and a 
few heavy drops of rain that fell as big as half-crown \)ieces \ipoij the earth, 
Avariied us that tliere was no time to be lost; and it was just four o’clock 
by tlui muezzin’s call when we gallo})ed into the village of Limersole, 
and d<‘se(‘iided at the aga’s house, who was governor of this distriet. It is 
well that we arrived wlien w(‘ did, ft)r in about half an hour aftiM-wards 
a most frightful gale set in, aud lasted without a moment’s intermission 
till alunit two hours after midniglit ; l)ut of this, more anon. Onr game- 
bag was plaecid at tlie aga’s disposal, and he forthwith sent it to the 
ladies of Ids harem, to bo cooked for om* evening repast. We found the 
governor a. courteous, well-])red gentleman, a native of Stamhoul ; he did 
everything in his jiower to render ns emnfortable for tlu* night, and we. 
])eing (w hail'll e:l and hungry, did mo'it ample jnstiee to the good tldngs lie 
set 1)0101*0 us. After dinner, cotlee aud pij)es were introduced, aud amidst 
the d('nfi‘ijliig roar of heaven’s artillery aud the fury of tlic wind aud rain, 
we sat down eosily on tlie governor’s divan and made keif. T/unersole 
is a ecnisidenibh* town for Cy]>rus, and contained nearly three thousaiul 
inhabit Jilts, of whom at least two thousand were Turks. Olivivs, mnl- 
berrii's, and figs w ere abundant, and the inhabitants had \fitli some sneec’ss 
introduced the sessame so(‘d. Of course gra])e-viues were miinerous. Silk 
and olive oil, however, and a small quantity of cotton, constituted the 
staple commodities of eonimeree. 'I'lie women, both Turkish and (n’cek, 
went about with their tiures uncovered, and conversed freely with ns; 
and the governor’s daughter, a fine strapping girl of fifteen, wlio at that 
age in otlier parts of Turkey would have been closely confined within the 
pn'cinets of tlu* harem, sat down by our side and entered freely into con- 
versation ill the presence ♦'f her father and other Moslem guests. The 
governor and his daughter were highly delighted with some paintings w’e 
sliowed them of those parts of the island which we had already visited, 
and which the} instantly recognised. This intelligent man informed us, 
that ill the vicinity of Paphos there still existed ruins of what had once 
been sugai-faetories, an evident proof that the cane had once lu'cn cul- 
tivated to some extent on the island, and a surety of its success w ere it to 
be introduced there again. He argued that from calcuhitious he luia 
made of the available laud in the immediate vicinity of Tjimersole, w Jiicli 
from its moistness was best adapted to the growth of the siigar-eaue, he 
could with facility plant from eighty to a hundred thousand (*aues, and for 
the matter of that, the waiter in the neighbourhood was so plentiful and so 
easily supplied, that the whole country might be advantageously laid out as 
sufjar land — urd el sucre^ to use his own w'ords. His tenure w as too lui • 
certain and his means inadequate, or else he himself would have set an 
example w^ell worthy of imitation. There is one great advantage, and 
that is, that at the proper season a few boat-loads of canes fit for jdanting 
out might be brought over from the Antiocli district, in from twenty-four 
to thirty hours. At Limersole, as elsewhere in Cyprus, vegetables, fruit, 
anti poultry were abundant aud cheap ; but it possesses a deeided supe- 
riority over Larnaeca with regard to climate; of this the appearance of 
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the natives bore ample evidence. The mild clear atmosphere is in some 
measure attributable to the frequent thunder-storms that clarify tlie atmo- 
sj)here ; and Ca])c St, Andrias may with truth be called the Cape of 
Thunder-storms, for barely a week ])asses but what you see the lightning 
darting- its jngged prongs into the dark sides of the lofty cape. When we 
retired for the night the gale raged at its utmost fury, and the last thing 
we tieard or saw as we laid our weary heads upon the welcome pillow, was 
the deafening crasli of a peal of thunder, and a flood of light that soeined 
to have set the world in a blaze. Next day we aw'oke to the music of 
many sw^eet song.sters, and the sun shone serenely over the spring aspect, 
whilst the gentle breath of morning seemed to murmur comfort to herb 
and tree, for the rough usage liny had received from her violent sister 
the furious storm. A full-blown rose, with the dew yet hanging from its 
petals, forced its way through the trellis-w'ork of the window, and s(‘emed 
to blush at our indolent laziness in letting tlie precious hours flit by in 
sleep ; so we jumped up, and then came a messenger with a heavy fa(.*e and 
sad tidings — a Greek ship had been driven ashore during the night, and 
was become a perfect wreck. We accom[>aiiied the governor to the sc(;ne 
of th(i disaster that guards might be set to protect the wreck and the erevv 
from plunder. It was a lovely morning: the sea, as though ashamed of 
his boisterous hilarity yesterday, barely thnwv a rip]de upon the beach ; 
wdiilst a few naked rocks, yet damp with spray, reflected the sun’s rays in 
splendour. Further on was the hull of a dismasted vessel, and on the beach, 
canyiiig things to-and-fro, ]>ipc in mouth, some mciidiug old sails, some 
.singing* siiatches^f lively ditties, was the rescued crew of that v(*ry ship. 
Last night their hearts ached with fear anti trembling, and fervently 
they ])rayed to see that sun again whose cheering rays now soothes them 
ill their toil ; and they, alas ! like many others, have already forgot tJie 
Hand that stilled the tempest in the hour of need. 


CUIUOSITIES OF ORGANIC LIFE.— No. II. 

Animals and plants arc also subject to a summer sleep in the hot and 
dry seasons of some tropical climates. “ Sometimes,” so the aborigines 
relate, says Humboldt, “ oii the maT*giii of tlie swamps the moistened clay 
is seen to blister and rise slowdy in a kind of mound, then with a violent 
noise, like the outbreak of a small volcano, the heaped-up earth is cast 
high into the air. The beholder, acquainted with the meaning of tliis 
spectacle, flies, for he knoAvs there Avill issue forth a gigantic watersnake 
or a scaly crocodile, awakened from a torpid state by the first fall of rain*.” 
Quadrupeds eire seized Avith lassitude, birds fly into the dense forest, and 
not an inseet is visible. At length the rain comes down, and suddenly the 
scene changes into one of life and animation. 

The tenrec — a kind of hedgehog — of Madagascar and the Mauritius, 
becomes dormant, and tortoises and serpents lie torpid and motionless in 
the parched and hardened soil. 

Those curious animals the Icpidosireiis, which appear to be a connect- 
ing link between the amphibia and fishes, afford another instance of 
aestivation. One species is a native of the Amazon, another of the 
Gambia. Sir W. Jardine, speaking of the latter, says : “ Fish taken in 
the summer of 1835, on the shore of Macarthy’s Island, about 350 miles 
up the river Gambia, were found about eighteen inches below the surface 
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of the ground, whicli during nine months of the year is perfectly dry and 
hard, th(‘ remaining three months it is under water. When dug out of 
ground and put into water, the fish iininediatidy unfold themselves iind 
comnienco swimming about.” Probably the other species becomes torpid 
also. 

JMigration is another curiosity of organic life. Our island is favourably 
situat(‘d for o)).s(}rving tins plienomenon, serving as it does as a winter 
home to birds from tlie arctic regions, and a siinuner home to our visitors 
from wanner climes. So povverfid is the instinct for migration, that aviary 
birds strive to eseape wlieii their time for de})arture arrives, although they 
are well fed and protected from eold. Some birds whieh are migratory 
in more nortluTn latitudes than ours, may be coiisidcned as stationary 
here, and otluws which migrate from us are permanent dwellers in more 
southern climes. The re<lbreast wings its way to the south in autumn 
froni northern Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, wJiilst it is 
stationary in our island, in France, and in soutliorn Europe generally. 
The night iiigahi annually visits northern Germany, and ev('n Sweden ; 
and y(;t, strange to say, is seldom seen in Yorkshire, Wah's, or Devon- 
sliire, and never apparently in Ireland. Dotteiads k'ave Scotland at the 
end of August, but linger about our southern sliores cv(‘ii to the bc'ginning 
of November. 

jMigratory birds rest on their jouniey, and many travel during the 
night, IM. Pndong says: “1 have observed, as Adanson also has, that 
our swallows and our wagtails arrive in the torrid /.one eight or ten days 
after the period of their departure from our climates.” 

Ihit birds are not the only animals that migrate. Some arctic seals are 
migratory. Two species quit the CireenJand coast twice in the year; 
once in .i\Iaicli to return in Jrine, and the second time in July to return 
in September. Probably all seals perform migration in a greater or less 
degree. 

The migratory tours of fish are perliaps much less extensive' than has 
been sujiposed. The mackerel has been thought to make long voyages of 
migration at <iitfereut seasons of the year; but Yarrel attacks tliis erro- 
iieous klea. The salmon migrates from .'<ea to river water; but it never 
travels far from the mouth of its native stream in its ocean wanderings. 
The time at which the salmon quits the ocean, and ascemds any particular 
river, is materially infiuenced by the t(‘niperature of its waters. Some 
rivers teem with salmon a considerable lime befovt^ others. In autumn, or 
in the beginning of the winter, the fish tak<i their station in the estuary of 
their adopted river, and advance and retreat with the tide. After some 
lime tiny pass upwards beyond the reach of its ebb and flow\ Darting on- 
wards, with arrowy speed, they bouml over cascades ajul otJier obstructions, 
frequently leaping an elevation of eight or t(‘n feet, and repeating their 
spring if baffled the first time. After depositing their spawn in September, 
October, and November, they retrace their course to the sea. The young 
fry follow their parents in March, April, aiul May. 

The fancied niigration of the herring has*been described with minute, 
but totally t'rroueous, details. The journey of the great army of herrings 
from the Arctic Seas ; its division into two parts, one visiting our eastern 
and the other our western coasts, and the subdivision of the western wing 
at the north of Ireland, have been all marked out. But this is fiction. 
The only migration of the hemng is from dc'cp to shoal water, and the 
reverse. The herring never visits the Arctic Seas. 
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Ill summer, the lapwing* frequents heaths, morasses, and other similar 
places ; blit in autumn it assembles in Hocks, which direct their flight to 
the lowlands and marshes near the mouths of our cliief rivers : here we 
have migration on a small scale. The kingfisher also migrates from our 
inland rivers to the sea-coast in winter. The lemming, a sort of rat, 
quits its over-i)opulated haunts in northern Europe, in great banrls, once 
or twice in fifteen or twenty years. Some travel westwards, and host after 
host rusln^s into the western ocean and perishes ; others are drowned in the 
gulf of Bothnia. They are said to march in lines about three feet asunder, 
and nothing stays their course. We are told that they gnaw through 
corn and haystacks, and tlieir track is a scene of desolation. 

The reindeer herds in companies in the north of Europe and Asia, 
which migrate from the woods to the mountains and back again. E\'(‘n 
the domesticated animal performs similar tours. Dr. Richardson de- 
scribes two varieti(^s of I^orth American reindeer which migrate in 
different directions. The woodland caribou, or reindeer, travels to flu* 
southwai’d in the spring; the barren-gTound caribou spends the summer 
on the coasts of the Arctic Sea, and in winter retires to the woods. 

Tlie migratory movements of the North American bison do not ajijioar 
to be n'gular. Tiie swarming of bees, ants, and locusts arc well-known 
instances of irregular migration. 

The sand-crab of the coasts of America and the Antilles lives in a 
burrow, above the water-mark, during the summer. Hc're it r(‘niain.s in 
the daytime, but sallies forth in the evening in search of food. Coini)anies 
of these; era])s inarcdi inland towards the end of October, and hybernate 
in a d(‘eply-cxeavated liole. 

Land-crabs — which are found in the Old and New World and in 
Australasia — pass tlie greatest t)nrt of their life on. land, Jiiding in bur- 
rows, whence they issue fortJi in tlie evening. Some lake up tlieir abode 
in graveyards. Once a year, when they would lay their eggs, they 
assenibh; in numerous troops, and take the shortest course to tlie sea, 
without being deterred by any obstacles which they may meet with on tlie 
road. After the deposition of the eggs, they return in a state of great 
debility.” 

Again, animals are either congregating, gregarious, social, or solitary. 
Congregating animals associate involuntary, as loeusts, oysters, mussels. 
Gregarious animals associate voluntarily; but each individual provides 
for itself only, as the wild slieep, the antelope, the rook. Social animals 
congregate together, and jointly labour for their mutual benefit, as the honey- 
bee, the ant, the South African weaver bird, the beaver. Solitaiy animals 
are those whicli go in pairs, as the lion, tlie tiger. 

Here we bring our brief account to a close. The subject might easily 
be extended ''to volumes ; for the organic world abounds with curious 
and striking proofs of His goodness, wisdom, and power, of whom it is 
written, ‘‘ of Him, and through Him, and to Him are all things : to whom 
be glory for ever. Amen.” 


The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 
That it had its head bit off by its young. 
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VjpEii’s Bugloss. (JEchium Tuhjarc.') 

Among the flowers which beautify our waste places, this plant is not only 
one of’ the most striking from its height, but one of the most beautiful in 
sliape and line. We never find it on the rich grassy meadow-land, or 
among the lovely wild flowers which border our streams, or rise beneath 
tiu* .shadow of the trees, liut on the heap of chalk, or sand, or gravel, 
aceuniulated by the wayside ; on the sandy soil of the negleeteil field ; on 
the beach, where, among the stones, a little earth can find room to gatlier ; 
on the old wall, or the majestic cliff, there it raises its rich s})ire of 
blossoms. Its proper season of flowering is in June and July; but t lie 
author lias often gathered it even in December, not rising to its usual 
height, but with the rich jmrple of its blossoms, and the briglit-r<‘d tint of 
their long stamens, as beautiful as ever. The plant is usually about two 
feet high ; but in places where it flourishes best, as in tJie sandy fields of 
Cambridgeshire and on the chalky cliffs of Dover, it is sometimes more 
than three feet in height, and the blossoms extend half-w'ay down the stem. 
The colour of the fully-expanded flowers is of a deep blue, but the young 
buds are of a full rose colour, and occasionally the blossoms are found, as 
at Cobham, in Kent, of a pure white. The whole plant is very rough to 
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the touch. Its scientific and English names are significant of the long- 
cherished notion, tliat it was an effectual remedy for the bite of the viper, — 
a notion derived from its spotted stem, and its seed, which somewhat 
resembles the head of that animal, and was thus deemed to have some 
mysterious connexion with it. 

Though our Viper’s Bugloss is an herbaceous plant, many of the species 
are much larger, and several found at the Cape of Good Hope are shrubs. 
The various kinds grow abundantly throughout Europe, from the cold 
Siberia, wliere they enliven the dreary lands, to the warm latitudes of the 
south, where flovvers are bright and numerous. They are, howevcn*, less 
frequent in the equinoctial parts of the world. Some very handstmie 
species are commonly cultivated in our gardens. 


THE RESCUE.— No. II. 

Mas. Jexkins shook her head, and Mrs. Stretton continued. 

‘‘ But, as I was saying, we fifjished the chapter, and then, having said 
our prayers, we went to bed. My husband, who was very tired, was 
soon fast asleep ; but, somehow or other, I could not (dose my ey(*s. I 
lay listening, for what 1 could not tell, and sometinn^s started as Stretton 
gave a heavier snore than usual. I heanl the clock sti ike eleven — twelve ; 
1 then sank into a doz(‘, betwixt sU'cping and waki!)g ; 1 Inward a bell 
strike - -tills roused me — I listened — sat up, find, as all was still, J fancied 
th(i clock had struck om*. Suddenly stroke afUT stroke followa'd, cpiick and 
loud ; 1 sprang out of bed, ran to the window^ w hich looked toivards the 
Hall, and saw — 1 shudder iiow' to think of it — volumes of smoke and flame 
covering it. 

‘‘It was the alarm bell that I had heard. I fi(^w liack to the biMl, shook 
Stretton wdth all my strength, for he was so sound aslec]) that it lyas 
some minufes before T could Avake him thoroughly, and make him compre- 
hend what was the matter. “ We instantly threw on our clotlies, and with 
all s})e('d hastened to the Hall. I shall never forget it. At the (*ast w ing 
dailies were issuing from every front window^ ; people were aln'ady running 
to and fro, screaming for aid, Avhich nobody gave. All was confusion, 
for there was no one of suflieient authority Ic^ order the movements of those 
who werewdlling to assist, or to command the services of those less iuelined 
to be useful, so that many did as iiiiich mischief, through zeal ill-directed, 
as others in not attempting to do anything. 

“‘The childr(m ! the children!*" screamed I ; ‘where are they? are 
they safe?’ 

“ No one could answer me. T knew the nursery Avas in that w ing, and 
it appi^ared to me that the fire w^is most violent in the very direction in 
which it Avas situated. The Avinil was now blow ing fresh, and th(^ ai hole 
building, they said, Avould be lost. T thought nothing of this ; I cared for 
nothing but the childi'cii. I shrieked for my husband — ran hiire and tlicre 
looking for him. ‘Thomas! Thomas!’ cried I, as soon as I saAv him, 
‘ the children ! the children I the dear babes — ’ 

“ ‘ What of them ?’ said he, turning as pale as a sheet ; ‘ tlicy are. s ife, 
ain’t they ? ’ 

“ ‘ I don’t know ! I don’t know^ !’ screamed I ; ‘ nobody knows anything 
about them.’ 
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“ ‘ Look ! look !’ cried many voices at once. 

“ I (lid look ; and oh ! what a sight met iny eyes ! At the (op stair- 
case window was that dear little William, in his nightgown, the picture of 
terror, his arms stretched out, leaning out as forward as he could, the 
flames pouring out of the windows above and around him, and licking tlie 
very wall under him. I clapped my hands before my eyes ; I heard his 
cries ; I looked again ; I saw liis agony, and I was almost frantic. 

‘ Tiirow^ yourself out, throw yourself out!’ roared many, ‘He will be 
Ivilled that w'ay,’ cried I; ‘Strettoii! Strettonl’ and L called as loud 
as I could, but lie was gone. ‘ Save him ! save him 1 ’ cried 1 to the num 
near mo. 

“‘How are we to save him?’ returned man 3 r, gruffly; and they stood 
still, gazing on. 

“ I ti-iid to force my way nearer, but for wliat purpose I could not siiy, 
when, all of a sudden, I saw my husband, a ladder in Jiand, rushing 
towards tlie wall. 

“ ‘ Arc you mad ?’ cried one. 

‘‘ ‘ You’ll lose your life,’ cried another ; and some tried to hold him 
back. 

“ He paid no attention to any of them, but coutinuod to force his Avay 
through them, and was now close to the wall. ^ v 

“ ' Stop your husband!’ cried many ; ‘ he’s lost if he attempts to go up.’ 

“ 1 could not slop him ; my fears for the poor child pleaded too strongly 
for that. JMy husband, T kiievr, w'as as brave as a lion, and pi>w'erfLil as he 
was active. 1 bade God iirosper him, but I shut my eyes as the shouts 
and cries of the crowd increased. Once only did I dare to open (hem; 
tlie little fellow ’s arms w’crc now stretched to the very utmost, and lie was 
leajiing so far out of the window that the sliglitest tiling would havi' made 
him lose his balance, and throwai him headlong to tlie ground. Stretton 
seemed in a burning mass ; tlie flames wTapp(‘d the staves of the ladder on 
w'liic.h he* was staii(ling. He, too, w'as at arm’s length, trying to eatcli hold 
of the child— he was al)OA'e his reach. ‘ Don’t be afraid,’ cried he, ‘ stivtch 
a little more- now' throw yourself to me.’ 

“Ill a moment a darkness came over me; I neither saw nor heard; 
when a loud cry arose; ‘He has caught him! they are safe*! they are 
safe!’ I had sunk on the shoulder of a neighbour, for we stood too thick 
for me to tall to the grouiul. Ixccollectioii returned in an insle.nt, my 
liusbaud called me loudly. The crow'd gave way as 1 pressed forward. 

‘ T’ake tlie child,’ said he, throwing him into my arms, ‘ run home 
with liiin, put Jiim to hod, for ho is drenched with water, and qu?ik( s v, itii 
tenor.’ 

“ ‘ And you,’ cried I, as I huddled the child over with my gow'n, ‘ are 
j'ou liurt?’ 

“ ' Kever mind mo,’ said ho, ‘make way for her,’ and lie puslasl back 
many who were pressing upon us. 

“ ‘ lint you must mind Iiim,’ said one of our neiglibours, ‘ liis arm is 
shockingly scorched, and his leg, too, 1 expect.’ 

“ ‘ Come home,’ T cried, “ come home,’ ami I tried to hold liim. 

“ ‘ Not till I know the baby is safe,’ returned ho. . 

She ijf safe,’ said one of the servants, who liad just joined us ; ‘she 
W'as removed at the first alarm : she and her imrse are at tiie further end of 
the Hall. How Master William was forgotten, or how he got to the 
window-, I can’t imagine.* 
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‘‘ ^ And it would do no good if you could,’ said Stretton ; ‘ one tliought 
beforehand is worth a thousand afterwards. Among so many of you one 
would have believed that your master’s son would not have been forgotten ; 
but go home, Nancy, go as fast as you can, and I shall take no harm ; 
there’s plenty yet to do. When it’s all over you may look for me, but 
not till tlien ;* and as he spoke he hallooed to tlie men, and was out of sight 
in a minute. 

I waited for no more, but ran homo as fast as I was able — for tlie dear 
child was heavy, and I trembled more for joy, 1 sitppose, tlian I luid done 
from fear. I wrapped him in daimel, put him into our warm bed, made a 
tire in the kitchen, and set on some Avater, that I might give Iiim a little 
tea, and then laid down by him. The poor little fellow was so terrilied, 
and shook so fearfully, that it was a good while before I could in any 
^vay calm him. At length he fell into an uneasy sleej), in which he some- 
times started almost convulsively, and at others talked, in brok(in sentences, 
of the flames. I longed to go to my husband, yet I could hot leave thti 
child. I shall never forget what I suffered ; 1 fancied all soils of terrible 
things ; and if I had not been afraid that Thomas would have been angry 
with me, T do not think 1 could have remained in the house. 

“ The longest hour has an end : as daylight was beginning to dawn 
Stretton returneck ’fhe fire had been extinguished ; and though a good 
deal of damage had been sustained, no lives were lost, and the greater ])art 
of the furniture was preserved. INly husband was in gr(‘at pain ; not only 
were his hand and arm very much scorched, but one of his ankles sev(*r(*ly 
burned, so that he was lame for many days after. Tie was standing by 
the bedside when the dear eliild began to move. Door little thing, he 
started, and then opened his eyes wildly. He was at first c|uite bewildered, 
and trembled all over. He looked earnestly at my husband, and then, 
iXH if all lie owed him came clear to his mind, he threw his arms round 
his neck and began to cry. We cried with Iiim ; yes, my Thomas cried 
like a child, though he has often said since that was tiie happiest inoment 
of all liie years that had gone before or have passed since. From that 
time the dear boy has been as fond of us as we are of him. I eon Id tell 
you a thousand pretty tales of Jiis affection ; I triMsure them all in my 
heart and mind, only bringing them out of their storehouse as a treat, 
w1h‘ii Stretton and I are alone.” 

“ I should think it answered your purpose well — it was a lucky fire for 
yon,” said Mrs. Jenkins, when she found that the narrative was at an end ; 
“ Sir Uichard must have rewarded you both very liandsomely, no doubt.” 

JMrs. Stretton coloured deeply. 

‘‘It ans\\ered all the j)urp()se we expected or wished for. Sir Hicliard 
thanked myJiusbaiid as a father only could liave found words to thank him.” 

as that all?” exclaimed Mrs. Jenkins, contemptuously. “lie 
could not have done less, how'cvcr. What, not gave yon anything?” 

‘‘Yes,” replied Mrs. Stretton, warmly, “he did, and something, too, 
on which we can set no price, lie gave my husband, as a mark, he said, 
of his esteem, a beautiful silver tankard with an inscription upon it, which 
Stretton values more than the tankard itself, handsome as it is. He under- 
stood him too well, and was too noble-hearted to offer a reward to a man 
who desired no favour from any one, and whose labour made him inde- 
pendeiil ; no, Sir Kichard treats Iiim in a way which is as honourable 
to the one as to the other. Neither forgets his place, but each is respected 
and valued as he deserves. If Master William loves us, Sir Kichard 
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and his lady look upon us and treat us in a different way from what they 
do any other persons ofi. our sort. Little miss, too, often comes to see me, 
and I am proud to say we are never forgotten where \vc can be remembered 
with propriety by them or with comfort to us.” 

“ Well, give me the solid,” said Mrs. Jenkins ; I have no notion of 
sparing them who can afford to pay a good round sum of money.” 

“It would have been an affront, would have been felt almost as an 
insult by my husband,” returned Mrs. Stretton ; “ as he would never have 
sold his life for money, so neither would he have been pleaded (hat another 
should think to purchase it with money, and so sliow that he eonsidered the 
hazard of that life recompensed by the gifts of a few pounds.” 

“As you like,” replied Mrs. Jenkins, “all to their notions for me; but 
you will at least allow that it was a lucky thing for the child that such a 
man as your husband was at hand.” 

“ It w'as something more than lucky,” said she earnestly ; “ sueli (.‘scapes 
from death or danger are the work of God.” 

“So they may,” returned the other; “but where would the child have 
been but for Stretton?” 

“ lie was an instrument in the Iiand of God,” replied she. 

“ AVliat !” exclaimed Mrs. Jenkins, “do yon nu^aii to say tliat there was 
no merit in your husband? that any man might have done what he did, 
and that his courage and strength must go for nothing?” 

“ 1 say no such thing,” said Mrs. Stretton ; “ there is wisdom in all that 
God does or orders, lie chooses His instruments, and he chooses, of 
course, those who are proper for the task lie gives lliem ; tlie.se lie 
protects and blesses with llis aid. He does for them at sucii finios what 
they of themselves could not do ; but lie leaves them to do all they arc 
able to perform, and expects them to exert tliemselves, while they depend 
upon Him as earnestly as if they depended only on their own str(‘ngth ajid 
skill for success.” 

“All very good,” replied Mrs. Jenkins; “but you must not try to 
persuade me tliat they who hazard their lives for others are to look for no 
rewaril, and that (hey who have been l>enefited by such Jiazards are not 
bound to show proof of their gratitude.” 

“ To be sure I don’t,” said she, “ you mistake me ; we are not to do 
good to others that good to ourselves may come from it ; but a just and 
honest reward is wliat no right-minded person will either disdain or refuse. 
Recompense is sweet to every one, and to none more so than to him who 
knot's he deserves it ; to such, however, reward is a something to come 
after whieli he does not think of, and not that which first set him in motion, 
and in the midst of Ids daring', is uppermost in his mind. I agree, too, 
entirely with you that it is our bouuden duty to recompense those who have 
clone us good, and to give open proof of our gratitude.” 

“ I dare say,” returned Mrs. Jenkins, “ tliat you see your own meaning; 
we generally do, but I can’t say that I sec it. Sir Richard, to my mind, 
ought to have made you a present of untold gold.” 

“ Sir Richard has given us what we value more than gold,” answered 
Mrs. Stretton, “ he never neglects to serve us wlienever lie lias tiie oppor- 
tunity ; but it is never directly, as one may say, to make us feel it as a 
return to us ; his kindness comes as a matter of course, whilst his and 
his lady’s behaviour to us sets us upon no level with (hem, but makes us 
happy in the respect we feel for ourselves. If Sir Richard had ottered us 
money, as you say, it would have been just as if he liad said, ‘ I don’t 
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choose to Ije under an obligation to you, take this, and let me forget 
what you have done for me;’ you may smile, bjit take my word for it 
I am right. It is a proof of a proud heart, rather than of a grateful one, 
when, impatient under an act of kindness, we try to get rid of the sense of 
it by a reward greater than the act merits, or which the srxtuation of those 
Avho shoNved it makes unnecessary or out of place.” 

Mrs. Jenkins had made up her mind, however, like many other 
persons, not to be convinced by anything that ]\Irs. Stretton said; and 
the latter was not sorry to change the subject, or to see her opponent 
depart. 

Frederick, in the meantime, had expressed to William his unfeigned 
sur[>rise at wdiat he had heard and seen in Stretton’s house — a surprise 
which had (*xceeded that even of Mrs. Jenkins. William simply accounted 
for his c(»nduct by relating the circumstances just recorded, and declaring 
his affection for the wortiiy \>aii*, to whom he owed so much. 

“ Tliat is all very right and very natural,” said Frederick, wdien William 
had ceased ; “ 1 can quite understand how <leeply you must feel indebted 
to them, and how' wrong it would In* to neglect or slight tlicm ; but I must 
confess I do not see why you should be on such very familiar terms with 
them.” 

“ in jdaiu terms,” rejdicd William, ‘‘your pride is a little shocked, but 
there is no need that it should be. It is a cold gratitude, Frederick, 
tliat stays to measure words and looks b(?causo the parties are not of 
the g’ia<]e in society. Situated as Stretton and his wife are, the 

maniuij*, if not tlie d(‘gr(?e of affection that displeases y(ni, is mon^ accept- 
able to them than anytliiiig else T cr)uld offer, and I will never be ashamed 
to show what 1 feel when 1 know' the hding to be just. Some day or 
otlier, lu^vover, I hoj)c an o})j.)ortunily may be allbrded me of giving some 
more substantial proof of my gratitude and regard than it has hitherto 
been ill my [jower to show" them — not to reward them, but really to gratify 
myself. I am sony, though, to have annoyed you in — 

“ Pray say no more,” exclaimed Frederick, (piiekly, not waiting for tlie 
completion of the sentence, you are right and I am wrong ; niy pride 
was hurt, I own it, and 1 felt 1 could not behave as you did ; but indeijd 1 
do not think that it is our dispositions that are so ditierent, as the niann(*r 
in which we have been brouglit up. Living in large cities contracts, I 
am sure, our feelings and ideas. We Londoners arc proud — not Irom 
nature, T believe, but from circuinstaiice. do not come in contact 

with persons of an inferior rank sutlicieiitly, if at all, to correct and cidarge 
our views : you who live in the country mix w ith every one ; yon form a 
much more correct notion of others than we do, and w ithout losing the 
respect that you owe to yourselves you are more ready than we to give to 
oth(*rs the respect due to them ; you consider those neighbours av horn w o 
look upon as inferiors, and whilst many interests divide us, one feeling 
seems to bind you all together.” 

“ But, Fred,” said William, looking archly at him, ‘‘ is this quite your 
own ?” 

“ Not exactly,” replied he, slightly colouring ; “ I saw the diffcnuice 
1 otvveen your manner, and, perhaps, Sir Richard’s too, when I was last 
here, and what ours would be to ordinary persons, and I named it to my 
father. But be fair. If I give you credit for finding I was s])eaking with 
more wisdom than belongs to me, give me credit for making that wisdom 
to bear at the moment I wanted it.” 
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William laughed, I own,” said he, “ I like the country a great deal 
the better of tlie two.” 

“ And I the town,” replied Frederick. 

‘‘It is my turn now,” said William, to mount the professor’s chuir. 
Do you recollect Dr. Milners remarks on this very subject in his parting 
speech ? ‘ The diversity of tastes, whether slicnvn in the elioice of our 

professional pursuits or inclinations,’ siiid he, ‘is a strong proof among 
many of our Creator’s mercy, wisdom, and providence ; an activ(‘ source 
of inis ate and public good; a silent but unmistakable evidence of a 
superintending Deity.’ Hut liark ! there is the gamekeeper’s gun ; let us 
see whetlier my fatlier will let us go out with him.” 

They now walked briskly ac‘ross tlie park, the conversation turned IVom 
grave to gay ; and by the time they had reached the Hall little was 
remembered but the pleasure they anticipated from tlie permission they 
hoped to obtain. 

A sliai’i) IVost bad now fairly set in ; William’s skates wore in constant 
r(?qnisition, and practice soon made him an expert and swift skah^r. 
FrederVk was not naturally so active as his companion, but he was 
pleased witJi the novelty of the exercise; and, though he could not k(‘ep 
pact* with William, or imitate iiis evolutions, he was always to be seem on 
the iee with iiim. Avere t)iie morning several miles up the river, 

Avhieh was there skirt(‘d for sonu?. distance by the main road, svheu tludr 
attention was attracted h) the furious pace at which a man ou horseback 
was 1 iding. Scarcely, however, had he passed them, when, owing pro- 
bably to tlie slippery state of the road, the horse fell violently to the 
ground, throwing his rider over his head. The accident Avas also j)er- 
ccived by some persons In a little public-Jiouse hard by, and by the time 
that ^Vllliani had disencuml)er<‘d himself of his skates, and reached the 
spot, they had raised the man fiom tlie ground. lie Avas evidently much 
hurt, but was not insensible. 

“ Don’t mind me,” said he, “ my master’s brother has met Avitli an 
acculeut, and nearly torn his arm oil’ with the thrashing-machine. He Avill 
bleed to death if he has not iinmediate assistance. Let some one mount 
my hoi’se anti the doctor Avith all sjieed.” 

lie Avould have been promptly obeyed, but the horse Avas found to have 
lamed himself severely. JNor Avas this the only misfortune. The road 
was so slippery, that as tlie only animal in the stable Avas not, they said, 
turned, up, it was impossilile for any one to ride fast. The fact had no 
sooiK’i* readied the car of William, than leaving the men to debate the point, 
he hastened back to the river, anti putting on his skates Avith the utmost 
d(*spateli he suminoried all his .strength, and, fleet alm/)st as tlie wind, lie 
reaelu'd in a very short time the surgery of the first medical man in 
the town. He told his errand, and recpiested the immediate aid of 
Mr. Hartopp, Avhom he happily found at home. 

“ I Avill follow your example,” said that gentleman, “ and skate doAvn to 
•the farm. Are you too tired to return Avith me?” 

William declared he was not ; and bearing part of such ajipanitu.s a.s . 
Mr. Hartop]) thought likely to be requisite, he kept pace with him, and 
both (piiekly reached the house Avhere the wounded man lay. William 
Avas uatui’aliy a courageous boy, and po.s.ses.s(^ of much nerve, but these 
qualities had never been tested in the muniier in Avhich they Avere ou 
tins occasion. The arm of Ihe .suflerer Avas so much lacerated that 
Mr. Hartopp considered it exj^edient to resort immediately to amputation. 
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William was almost his only assistant ; and his conduct drew from 
Mr. Hartopp, when the operation was over, the warmest encomiums. 

‘‘If the inaii recovers,” said he, “and there is no present reason to 
fear his not doing well, you will be under Providence the means of saving 
his life. Had the frightful haimorrhage which followed the accident ])c*en 
suffered to continue only a few minutes longer, nothing could have 
])re vented death. It was lucky for him that both you and I are good 
skaters. I am glad for his sake that we were with him so expeditiously, 
and heartily glad for Stretton's sake ; for it M'oiild liave been a most 
serious thing to Jiim just now if this poor fellow liad lost liis life.” 

“Why?” asked VVilliam ; “what has he to do with Stretton? he 
is no relation of his, is he?” 

“Are you not aware,” replied he, “that it is on this very man’s 
evidence that all St ref ton’s hopes depend of a favourable issue to Ids 
lawsuit ? I really thought this was the cause of your earnestness and 
activity.” 

William’s heart beat quickly, and a brighter colour than was already 
glowing on his cheek ovcrs])rcad his countenance. 

“ No,” replied he, “ I knew nothing about it; but how glad am I that 
I — ” he checked himself, for he was as modest as lie was grateful and 
amiable. 

^Ir. llartopp smiled. 

“ I understand you,” said ht‘, “ you are glad that you have been able 
to repay, you would say, a part of the obligation you owe tJiat worthy 
man who saved your life. Ay, beautiful truly are the ways of Provi- 
d<‘noe, and certain indeed it is that in almost every instance that whicli we 
sow we ultimately in one way or other reap. There is a chain in the 
hands of Providence, wliich, though unseen, and often operating unsus- 
pected by those most nearly interested in the unfoldings of its coil, con- 
tinues to link one event with another, making that M’hicii is appannitly 
only a natural (consequence from certain visible causes — a proof tliat all 
things are under the direction of an Almighty lleing, of a Being who 
so cares for His creatures, and so favourably regards the j.»;ood deed 
done by one human creature to the olln^r, that lie will not allow a 
recompense? entirely to fliil even in this life, and often appoints him who 
Jias received the benefit to be the instrument of that recom])ense to Ids 
benefactor.” 

William heard him in silence but with happiness ; nor did he afterwards 
nu^et with any drawback to his gratification. Morris recovered under 
the skilful management of Mr. Hartopp ; and the affectionate youth had 
the deliglit of being greeted on his return from Eton at Easter by Strelton 
with tin; welcome salutation — 

“ Well, 5lr. William, we liave gained the lawsuit, and to whom do we 
owe it? AVhy to you, for being so active as you were in saving the life 
of iMtnris, and to your good father. Sir iliehard, in putting my (!ause into 
the hands of the best counsel on the circuit. My old wife h(?re slic'd* 
as many tears wlien I came home and told her all about it as would 
have cooled a bar of iron. I shed no tears, as you may believe, but 
I thanked God from the bottom of my heart, that in doing my duty to 
you in the prime of my manhood 1 had secured comfort and ease for 
myself in my old age.” 
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SUJiSTANCES USED AS FOOE.— No. 11. 

\\i: IiaA^o ciidoavoured to reduce the solid and liquid food of to 

f^onio soi’t of order; and it will he found that all articles of consumption 
for this piirpose, among civilized people, resolve tlieiuselves into one 
or other of tluise classes. But tliere occur instances ol‘ whole tribes of 
savage people subsisting on —at least, using as food siibslanccs which 
cannot be brought under any of these classes. The animal and veg(‘tabh‘ 
kingdoms, until lately, were regarded as the exclusive sources of the 
food of man : it was not considered that any mineral substance, what- 
ever was of use in this respect, d'here can be no question that this is 
an error, and that some of the mineral substaiu'cs which enter into the 
conqmsitioii of our ordinary inovisions, such as salt (chloride of sodium), 
the cartliy ])hos])hates, &c., are as strictly necessary to us as food, as 
is the gelatine of muscles or bones: in fact, if it be consid(‘r('d from what 
we are to derive those mineral substances, which are so abundantly found 
in bones, tcc'tli, and c^'cn in the blood itself, it will be (‘videiit that tliey 
must come from our food : such substances are const'quently a part, 
of th() proper food of man. '^I'liey dillcr liom the food obtained from 
the animal and vegt^table worlds in the fact that they are generally 
combined, and are not \ised by themselves as food. Thus, for the. growth 
and uourislimeut of the bony skeleton, we do not eat the phospliatc^s 
and carbonates of lime and magnesia, which l<)rm their solid ])arts, 
hut w'e obtain these substances out of our ordi/iaiy food, with yvhich 
they are generally united. 

It is, iKJwever, a very singular fact, that there are tribes of Indians 
who actually eat earth as food; and wo shall here proceed to give tin* 
substance of ITumboldt’s ob.'^ervations on this subject,* which v\ill be 
found to contain some very singular facts on this subject. It is cur- 
rently reported,” lie observes, tliroughout the coasts of Cumana, New 
Barcelona, and Caracas, that there are men, living on tb(‘ banks of the 
Orinoco, who eat earth.” On the 6th of June 1800, on irumboldt’s 
return from the llio Negro, when he descended llu? Orinoco in thirty-six 
days, he spent the day at a station inhabited by the Otomacs. Tlieir 
little village, wliicli is called La Concepcion de Uriiana, is very pic- 
iures(iuely built against a granite rock. It is situati^d in 7*^ 8' 3” north 
latitude, and in 67 ' 18' W'est longitude. The earth which the Otomacs 
eat is described as an unctuous, almost tasteless clay, time potters* earth, 
of a yellowish-grey colour. 'J'lie latter appears to be due to the jiresence 
of a small portion of oxide of iron. 

The preparation of this unnatural kind of food is made with some 
care. The earth is carefully picked, being found on thti shon's of the 
great rivers Orinoco and Meta. When found, it is kneaded into balls, 
wdiich are from four to six inches in diameter. These are then baked before 
a slow fire, until their crust or outer .surface becomes of a reddish colour. 
It is stated tliat the earth has different kinds of flasour, and is selected 
by the palate almost as carefully as our more dainty provisions. 
Before the balls are eaten, they are moistened with water. 

The Otomacs do not, however, constantly live on this, kind of food. 
The circumstances which appear to lead them to its adoption are the 

* Humboldt. — ‘ Views of Nature,* p. 142. 
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following. Wlion tlie waters of the rivers Orinoco and jMeta are low, 
they then live on fish and turtles. They are said to kill the former 
with arrows, shooting the fish as they rise to the surface of tlie water, 
with great skill and dexterity: but when the periodical swelling of 
the river takes place, fishing is then stopped, for it is as difficult to 
fish in deep river-water as in the deep sea. It is during these intervals, 
which last from two to three months, that the Otomacs are obsv'rvcd to 
devour an enormous quantity of earth. In their huts are considerable 
stores of these clay-balls, piled up in j)yramidal lieaps. 

Humboldt was informed by an intelligent missionary, wlio resided 
amongst them, that an Indian would consume from three-quarters of a pound 
to a pound and a quarter of this food daily. It appears, in fact, to constitute 
their cliief support during the rainy season ; but, whenever they can procure 
them, they also devour small fish, liziirds, and the roots of a fern. This 
does not, however, arise from any dislike to the clay, for even during the 
dry season, when an abundance of fish can be obtained, tluy are said 
still to })artake of a portion of their earth-balls, — by way of a d(*ssert, 
after their regular meals. 

The observations which Humboldt makes on this remarkable selection of 
human food, are very deserving of consideration. The simple facts 
are, therefore, as follows: — ‘‘The Indians undo\d)todly consume large 
quantities of clay without irquring their health ; they regard this earth 
as a nutritious article of food, that is to say, they fed that it will satisfy 
their hunger for a long time. This property they ascribe exclusively to 
the clay, aiul not to the other articles of food which they contrive to 
procure from time to time in addition to it. If an Otomac be askc'd 
what are his winter provisions — the term winter, iii the torrid parts of 
South America, implying the rainy season, — lie will point to the heaps 
of clay in Ins liut. These simple facts do not, however, by any means, 
decide the questions — whether clay can actually be a nutritiotis substance? 
whether earth can be assimilated in the liuman body? wliether they only 
serve as ballast, or merely distend the w'alls of the stomach, and tlius 
satisfy the cravings of hunger? These are questions which I cannot 
venture to decide.’* 

Various theories have been offered to account for this phenomenon, 
of a whole tribe of men subsisting, apparently, almost entii-ely upon 
earth as their food. Some have indeed affirmetl that the Otomacs mix 
up flour and fatty matters witli their earth ; but this statement has been 
met with a positive denial of the fact by those who have been conver- 
sant with their habits. Some of the earth has been chemically investi- 
gated by M. Vauquelin, and it is stated by him to have no such ingredients 
in its composition. It has been ingeniously conjectured, by others, that 
this earth contains the debris of animalcules, tlie constituents of which 
may account for its use as an article of food. It appears, in fact, very 
difficult to believe tliat the earth can be simply a mineral substance or 
pure clay, for it is irrational to suppose for a moment that life could 
be sustained by the consumption of a substance, the chemical analysis 
of which shows that it is incapable of affording any material for the 
Use of the living body, — and this is the true function of all food, properly 
so called. It would, therefore, seem not improbable, that mixed, or 
in some manner united, with this earth, tliere must exist some of those 
alimentary principles spoken of in a previous page, which serve to build 
up the body, or to sustain the animal heat. It will, however, appear, 
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from what lias yet to be adduced, that careful analysis, in other cases, 
has not given to this last supposition the support we might liave anti- 
cipated. 

Th(i Otomacs are by no means singular in tlnnr propensities for 
devouring earth. Incpiiry has shown that the jjiactice prevails among 
many other tribes, more or less extensively, and in a v('ry remarkable 
manner in tlie tropics, it is said to be often necessary oeii to shut 
up cliildren, in order to prevent tlieir running into th(‘ opcm air to devour 
earth after r(*eont rain. It has \mn stated by llumixddt, and also 
by (lilj, that tin* women wlio are engaged on the river IMagdaleiia, in 
the small village of Banco, in Imrning earthenware pots, eoiiliniially fill 
their mouths with large lumps of clay. At San Hoija, an Indian ehild 
obs(‘rved, which, according to the statement of its mother, would 
hardly eat anything but earth. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the Negroes of Guinea are also in the 
ha])it of eating a yellowish kind of earth, called caouac. Kven wlien 
curried as slaves to the West Indies, this habit continues, and tlay there 
endeavour to procure some similar species of food, maintaining that the 
eating of earth is perfectly Imrmless in their African homes. It is 
found, however, that the eaonac of the American Islands has a dele- 
terious influence on the health of those vdio partake of it. Its use was 
consecpiently forbidden in the West Indies; yet, it is slated, lliat not- 
witlistanding this prohibition, a species of reddish- yellow earth was sold 
secr(‘tly in the market of Martinique in the year 1751. A traveller 
of that i)eriod affirms, that the flavour of the earth eaten by these 
Negroes in their native land is most agreeable to them, and tijat no 
punishment can prevent them from devouring it. 

In fJava, the same practice prevails. IJiiinboldt quotes a slatement 
of Labillardi6]*e, who affirms that small square roddisli cakes are publicly 
sold ill tlndr villages. Tlie natives call these cakes t(/rra ampo (tarrah 
signifies eartfi, in INfalay and Javanese). On examining these cakes 
more closely, Labillardiere found them to consist of a reddish clay, 
and they were intended for eating. In 1847, some edible clay was 
sent from KSainarang lo Berlin, for the purpose of analysis. It was in 
the form of rolled tubes, like cinnamon, and was exainineil by Ehrenbcrg, 
tlie great microscopical observer. It was found to be a fresh-water 
formation, deposited in tertiary limestone, and composed mostly of micro- 
scopical animalcules. It has been sta,te(l by Labillardiere that the natives 
of New Caledonia, to appease their hunger, eat lumps of a friable kind 
of soaji-stoue, in winch Vauqiielin detected a certain quantity of copper. 
Ill Popayan, and many parts of Peru, a kind of calcareous earfli is sold 
in the streets, as an article of food for tlie Indians, togctJier witii the cocoa. 

The facts thus collectetl, and hero given, on the high autiwn-ity of 
Humboldt, are certainly very curious, but appear, at prescnit, not to admit 
of a rational explanation. The concluding remarks of this eminent 
traveller are as follows: — ^‘‘We thus find that the practice of eating 
earth is common throughout the whole of the torrid zone, among the 
indolent races who iiiliabit the most beautiful and fruitful regions of the 
earth. But accounts have also come from the north, through Berzelius 
and Retzins, from which we learn, that, in the most remote parts of 
Sweden, hundreds of cartloads of earth, containing infusoria, are an- 
nually consumed by tlie counfry people as bread-meal, moi’e from fancy 
(like tlie smoking of tobacco) than from necessity. In some parts of 
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Finland, a similar kind of earth is mixed with the bread. It consists of 
empty shells of animalcules, so small and soft that they break between 
the teeth without any perceptible noise, filling the stomach, without 
yielding any actual nourishment. Chronicles and archives often make 
mention, during times of war, of the employment as food of infusorial 
earth, which is spoken of under the indefinite and general term of 
“ mountain-meal.” Such, for instance, was the case in the Thirty Years* 
War, in Pomerania, at Muskau in the Lausitz, and Kleiken in the Dessau 
territory; and, subsequently, in 1718 and 1733, at the fortress of Wit- 
tenberg.” 

It must be acknowledged, that a true solution to tlie facts thus given 
by Humboldt is yet to be desired. But it may be reasonably conjec- 
tured that whatever amount of material for the building-up of the muscles 
and formation of blood could be obtained from such aliment as that 
here alluded to, must have been derived from the presence of some 
organic matters in union with the mineral substance devoured.* It must 
not be forgotten, too, that some of the mineral substances eaten are 
actually demanded by the body for its nutrition and support, and, to a 
trifling extent, indeed, the substances adverted to form a direct food. 
Doubtless their principal value lies in their serving to distend the walls 
of the stomach, and thus to allay the distress occasioned by hunger, 
for the gastric juice is poured out upon any material of sufficient bulk 
which the stomach may contain, and the production of that secretion 
would seem to appease, for a time, the agonizing cravings of hunger. 

Among the lower animals, instances, of feeding upon earth are not 
infrequent. The earthworm and some others are known to swallow 
earth: the Spatangus and Arenicola^ animals low in the scale of or- 
ganized creation, fill their stomachs with sand. In all such cases, the 
true food is probably not the mineral substance devoured, but some organic 
matter intermixed therewith. 


CURIOSITIES OF GEOLOGY. 

Myhiads of ages ago this globe, now teeming with life and beauty, was 
probably a burning and fluid mass. As this intensely-heated body grew 
gradually cooler, a rugged crust, it may be, formed upon its surface. At 
first, we may imagine, no living thing existed in this fiery world, because, 
so far as we know, neither animal nor vegetable life can be maintained in 
boiling water. As the cooling of this heated mass went on, granite was 
gradually formed; and by its disintegration, strata of gneiss and other 
rocks were deposited, so that at the end of our first period the earth would 
present alternations of land and water, but would be without a lichen or a 
moss to cover its bare and rocky surface. Let it be distinctly remembered, 
'however, that this ds hypothesis — ^a theory to explain geological phe- 
nomena. 

But at length He in whose care this desolate globe had been from its 

* Recent investigation has demonstrated the correctness of the opinion 
expressed in the text. Some of the earth-food of Lapland has been analysed 
with care, and found to contain a large portion of organic matter from the 
exuvixB of infiisorial animals. By incineration such earth loses 20 per cent, 
in weight. 
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creation, gladdened it by the presence of living beings, and amongst the 
earliest of these seem to have been the Graptolites. These fossils were 
once apparently the horny skeletons of animals — compound creatures, 
consisting of a vast number of polyps attached to a central body, but each 
possessing a stomach and arms of its own, and an independent existence 
which could be destroyed without killing the entire animal. 

Polyps, then, appear to have been the first-created beings on our globe ; 
and it is astonishing how much has been added by minute "creatures of this 
species to the solid matter of the earth. They have piled' up a barrier 
reef, four hundred miles in length, on the shores of New Caledonia; and 
on the north-eastern coast of Australia they have erected a monument of 
what may be done by persevering, though puny efforts, which is one 
thousand miles long. These reefs average, perhaps, a quarter of a mile 
in breadth and one hundred and fifty feet in depth, and have been built, 
be it remembered, amidst the stormy waves of the deep. 

Another of the earliest groups of animals is the Crinr)ids, lily-shaped 
creatures, as their name indicates. Many of them resemble a cup-shaped 
flower on the top of a stem ; in some species there is wonderful complexity 
of structure. 

One form was that of a small orange attached to a slender stem. The 
animal had no arms ; and this globular head was covered with stony plates, 
whose number was sometimes indefinite. There was an orifice on the 
upper surface of the stony case which served as a mouth ; an adjacent one 
was for the expulsion of undigested food ; and a third, near to these, for 
the laying of eggs. The mouth was furnished with a proboscis, covered 
also with plates, and the egg orifice was provided with a little pyramid 
made up of valves. What a curious sight would be the bed of a sea 
covered with these tulip animals, waving in the currents, and spreading 
about their arms in quest of prey ! The wheel-like bones of the stalks of 
crinokls are strung as beads in some places. 

Trilobiles are another primary race of animals. Their heads were 
defended with a large semicircular, or crescent-shaped shield, and their 
bodies and tails with plates, which moved readily upon one another. On 
their heads were a pair of large conical protuberances, nearly covered with 
eyes, so chat tliey could see in all directions without moving. Hence it is 
inferred that at this early period the general conditions of light and of 
the atmosphere were not materially different from what they now are. 

But ‘the graptolites, the corals, the encrinites, and the trilobites, were* 
not the only inhabitants of the primseval waters. Contemporary with 
them were two, if not three, singular tribes of the great family of the 
mollusca. Could vve have seen the seas of this long-bygone era, these 
animals would have been flitting before our eyes with sudden jerks, or 
swimming freely and gracefully along with their long and slender or 
short and pear-shaped shells. But their forms were various. 

We now come to a period v/hen fishes made their appearance in our 
waters. Three genem require especial attention. The Cephalaspis has 
been compared to the "crescent-shaped blade of a saddlemaker’s knife, the 
body being the handle. A plate of firmly-soldered and enamelled bone 
appears to have protected its head, and the whole body was covered with 
scales. Its length was perhaps never more than about seven inches. 

The Pterichthys may be compared in size and appearance to a small 
doll without a head, and with*one of its legs cut off, whilst the other is 
placed under the centre of the body to represent the tail of the animal. 
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It was not more than a few inches or a foot in length, and was defended by 
plates of enamelled bone on its head and body. 

The Coccosteus, another plated fish, had berry-like tubercles upon its 
bony scales. In the latter part of this period we meet with the Holopty- 
chius, with a covering of large, rounded, and deeply-wrinkled scales. The 
body of one specimen measures thirty inches by more than twelve, without 
the tail. A row of pointed and closely-set teeth armed the lips, and 
another row of teeth, twenty times the size of these, was situated within the 
outer one. 

We now come to the time when vegetation made its appearance on 
the land ; for though the subject is involved in much obscurity, it appears 
probable that a marine flora had already appeared. In truth, it may be 
that both land and aquatic plants existed, but now vegetation became 
luxuriant. Amongst these plants are calamites, resembling the common 
jointed reed . called mare’s-tail, but with a stem that was sometimes more 
than a foot in diameter, which bore branches and leaves of corresponding 
size — tree ferns of great height; lepidodendra, with scarred and lofty 
stems and delicate feathery fronds ; sigillaria, whose bare and fluted trunk 
bore a noble head of palm-like foliage ; stigmaria, which were, perhaps, 
the roots of the last-named trees, and which are so abundant that in Soutli 
Wales the coalfields sbem almost always to rest upon them as a founda- 
tion ; and trees, overtopping the rest of the forest by more than a hundred 
feet, with tier upon tier of gradually-shortened branches, and pointed 
and pear-like leaves. A lepidodendron, found in the Jarrow coalfield, 
was thirteen and a half feet wide at the base, and thirty-nine feet high, 
exclusive of tJie branches which were entire ; and an araucaria, in Craig- 
leith quarry, was three feet in diameter and twenty feet long. 

Tiie Megalicthys, one of the fishes characteristic of tliis period, had 
teeth, some of which have been found measuring four inches in length and 
nearly two inches in breadth at the base ; whilst its body was covered with 
scales, sometimes five inches in diameter. 

In the next period we meet with the lily encrinite, which belonged to 
the group of crinoids already described. This animal had nearly thirty 
thousand separate pieces of bone in its skeleton. Large five-toed footmarks 
are met with imprinted on stone, which are assigned to the Clieirotherium, 
a huge frog, as large as a rhinoceros, with short fore extremities. But the 
existence of such an animal is doubtful. 

The Pentacrinite — another crinoid — has bfeen cdmputed to have con- 
tained not less than one hundred and fifty thbusand ^parate bones in its 
skeleton. 

We now meet with Ammonites, resembling the nautilus ; and Belem- 
nites, cuttle-fishes, whose fossils are metamorphosed by ignorance into 
petrified snakes, thunderbolts, devil’s toenails, and other things. The 
Icthyosaurus, a huge fish, sometimes from thirty to forty feet long,’ with 
a smooth skin, a jaw six feet long, and an enormous eye, whose socket was 
nearly five feet in circumference. With this eye,.and a breathing hole 
above the surface, this formidable animal might have been seen floating by, 
in primsBval seas, the Plesiosaurus, a black slimy-skinned creature, sixteen 
or twenty feet in length, or perhaps twice this length in some instances, 
with a long serpent-like neck, and four large and powerful paddles, almost 
like hands, which, probably, enabled it to waddle dong on land. 

In the next period we meet with the Cetiosaurus, which rivals the 
largest whales in size ; Ammonites and Belemnites of gigantic dimensions ; 
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the MegaJosaurus, a Jiiige crocodile, probably thirty feet in length, 
mounted on long and maasive legs; the Ptenodactyl, a flying reptile, 
with a long snout and neck and large eyes, and sometimes as large as a 
cormorant. Tliis curious creature could walk, swim, or fly apparently, 
and had a bare or scaly body. The Iguanodon, probably about thirty feet 
long and twelve or fifteen feet high, or more than from one to four feet 
liiglier than the tallest elephant, with a huge body of perliaps twelve feet 
in length. 

In tlie next period occur the Mosasaunis, a gigantic lizard, 'whose solid 
and firmly-fixed jaw- teeth were renewed by young ones, which j)ressed 
against and gradually wasted away the old teeth, and in due time replaced 
them ; and the Polyptychodon, wliose solid thighbone measures nearly lour 
feet ill length. 

We now come to fishes with a mast-like *fin rising behind their heads, to 
a height much greater than the length of their bodies, and a sail extending 
from this mast to tlie tail, whilst they had two slender fins nearly as long 
as this on their bellies ; another fish, the height of whose body and fins 
together was tliriee the entire length of the grotesque creature. 

In the following period we meet with the Dinotherium, whose length 
was nearly twenty feet, and its body huge and barrel-shaped, but near the 
ground, although the vast pillars wliich formed its legs are thought to have 
been nearly ten feel. Its lower jaw was furnished with two long tusks 
curved downwards, with which it perhaps dug or raked \ip vegetable food 
by day, and anchored itself by night to the banks of the lake in which 
it probably dwelt. In the year 1799, a Tangusian fisherman discovered a 
very perfect specimen of an extinct animal, but at first he did not know 
what it was. In 1806 the spot was visited by an officer of the Kussian 
Court, who describes the remains as those of a huge mammoth, nine feet 
four inches in height and sixteen feet four inches in length, with curved 
tusks nine feet six inches long. The skin was so heavy that it required 
ten persons to carry it ; one of the ears, well preserved, was furni^ed 
with a tuft of hairs. These animals had a long-maned neck, and the skin, 
of which only three-fourths appears to have been rescued, was of a dark 
grey colour, covered with relish wool and black hairs. After clearing 
the ground, upwards of thirty-six pounds of hair were collected, which had 
been trodden in by wild beasts while devouring tlie flesh. 

Specimens of an extinct elk are said to have horns with an expanse of 
sixteen feet. The Dinormis, a bii^ much larger than an ostrich, is a New 
Zealand fossil ; and South America sends us the Megatherium, a huge 
sloth, nineteen feet long and nearly six feet wide across the loins. Its 
height was not more than nine feet. Besting on its hind legs and on its 
powerful tail, this animal is believed to have grasped trees witli its fore- 
legs, and to have wrested them down that it might browse upon their 
foliage. Associated W'ith this immense sloth was the Glyptodon, a 
colossal armadillo, resembling a tortoise and nearly as largo as a horse. 

Here we pause, for we are approaching what are geologically speaking 
modern eras. And let it be remembered that fossils which we have 
assigned to different periods may, neverdieless, be found in earlier or 
later epochs. But they have been mentioned under that era in which they 
appear to have been specially developed, or to which they give a dis- 
tinguishing character. » 

Geology has been dragged by crude theorists into opposition with 
Christianity, but the cobwebs which they have spun are brushed away by 
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the liand of true philosophy. We know full well that none of the 
works of God belie His vord ; and all that the Christian need to do is to 
wait till the beams of truth dissipate the fogs which a false and hasty 
philosophy may at any time spread around him. 


THE SEASONS. 


I. 

So forth issued the seasons of the year. 

First, lusty Spring, all dight in leaves of flowers, 

That freshly budded, *and new blooms did bear, 

In which a thousand birds had built their bowers. 

That sweetly sing to call forth paramours ; 

And in his hand a javelin he did bear ; 

And on his head (as fit for warlike stoures) 

A gilt engraven morion he did wear, 

That as some did him love, so others did him fear. 

Ii. 

Then came the jolly Summer, being dight 
In a thin silken cassock, coloured green, 

That was unlined all, to be more light ; 

And on his head a garland well beseen 
He wore, from which, as he had chafed been, 

The sweat did drop ; and in his hand he boro 
A bow and shafts, as he in forest green 
Had hunted late the leopard or the boar, 

And now would bathe his limbs, with labour heated sore. 


III. 

Then came the Autumn, all in yellow clad. 

As though he joyed in his plenteous store, 

Laden with fruits that made him laugh, full glad 
That he had banish’d hunger, which to-fore 
Had by the belly oft him pinched sore ; 

Upon his head a wreath, that was enroll’d 
with ears of com of eveijr sort, he bore ; 

And in his hand a sickle ne did hold. 

To reap the ripen’d fruits the which the earth had yold. 


.. iv: 

Lastly, came Winter, clothed all in frieze, 
Chattering his teeth for cold that did him chill ; 
Whilst on his hoary beard his breath did freeze ; 
And the dull drops, that from his purpled bill. 
As from a limbeck, did adown distill : 

In his right hand a tipped staff he held. 

With wmch his feeble steps he stayed still : 

For he was faint with cold, and weak with eld. 
That scarce his loosed limbs he able was to wield. 


Spenseb. 
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RAMSGATE AND BROADSTAIRS. 



> “ With thee ^beneath my windows, pleasant Sea 1 

I long not to o’erlook earth’s fairest glades 
And green savannahs — Earth has not a plain 
So boundless, or so beautiful, as thine.” 

Caupbeix. 

Hamsoate, formerly an insigniiicant fishing hamlet belon^ng to the 
parish of St# Lawrence, is situated about five miles from Margate, in a 
roL. in. 2 c 
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valley opening^ to the south-east, commanding a delightful prospect oi 
the Downs and the English Channel,, with a. view, in favourable weather, 
of the coast of Fiance tetween QUais and Boulogne* Separated; from St. 
Lawrence’s- parish by Act of Fadiament in 1826; it is now a parish of 
itself, a seaport, a market-town, and a member in the Cinque Port liberty 
of Sandwich. 

During the reign of King Edward the Confessor, five seaport towns on 
the south-eastern coast of England, nearest to the French coast, were 
incorporated by a peculiar charter, under the denomination of the Cinque 
Ports,” or “ Five Ports.” These were Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, Romney, 
and Hastings ; the burghers of which, on consideration of certain services 
to be performed by , their shipping at sea, cSbc*, were exonerated from such 
contributions and burdens as other towns had generally to bear ; and this 
appears to have been the origin of the privileges of the Cinque Ports, now 
no longer of practical value to the nation, whatever they may be to the 
townsmen themselves. 

In or about the reign of Henry HI., two other towns were added to the 
list, Winchelsea and Rye; and also a number" of other towns, considered 
as “ members,” or dependents of the other seven. Of the latter, as we have 
stated, Ramsgate is one. Its history is quite unimportant ; for though it 
was a place of some trading importance in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
its present consequence in that respect dates almost entirely from the im- 
provements made in its harbour about the middle of the last century ; and 
wbich, though at first intended only for ships of 300 tons burden, 
been since so much enliurged as to be now capable of receiving those of 
500 tons. 

It is formed by an eastern and western pier, tlie former n<mrly 3000, 
the latter 1500 ieet in length, and both 26 feet wide. The entrance 
betw^eeuvihem u 2dl) feet wide,, and the harbour contains an area of nearly 
fiffy aores* As & harbour of refuge, this stupendous work has been, found 
of immense importance, ibr as. many as fbuc hundred vessels have at one 
timo been hem shaltaned. A lig|itlK>usn stands at. thn head of the west pier, 
anda aiitatttfiiit.ia dudat the head ofi t^^ 

Tlie? eointixMdiaft of thianssartant woait g^ve,.aK we? have ramadced^a 
gpsat a£' Bamsgfite.. THn tiade is now 

cunridoDudh p mmo&t ooaL » nimmted;. and shipbuildings with xopnnakihg 
and dependtanh hnaadien of earried cm.. Maihatn am 

fiOTnm5effTh«wiV,liiitewMwteeBBaa?aamtoaile«fctft^ 

coast. 

To dd^ the expense ctf the hadbom^ ceiilihti duev we ooU^ated 
from British vessds passi^* ih ta and. fibm foreigpo {Surtts;; and coasters 
which do net oantabuta te sintilhir establishments in. the: pnits' to which 
they belong — namely Dover, Lyme Regis, Melcombe Regis, Weymouth, 
and Great Yarmouth — pay an annual rate ; foreign vessels also, if enter- 
ing or passing the harbour, and bound to or touching at an English port, 
,are liable to the payment of dues. 

Near the spot where the eastern' pier springs from the beach, an obelisk 
is erected in commemor^on of visit of George IV. to Ramsgate, 
when that town was chosen by His Majesty as the place of embarkation 
and relanding on the journey to and from Hanover. The king amved 
there on the outward journey on the 24th September 1821 ; slept at the 
house of Sk William Curtis, near the esplanade which overlooks the 
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harbour ; proceeded to the pier in the morning, and in the midsi; of a large 
concourse of visitors embarked in his yacht and proceeded out into the 
Channel. On the return voyage, His Majesty landed at Ramsgate oa the 
8th of November, and procelkl^ thence to London. 

The obelisk erected to commemorate these royal visits, and constructed 
by private subscription, is of granite. The proportions are tliose of the 
larger of the two obelisks at the entrance of Thebes, in Upper Egypt, 
and two-thirds of the size ; the height being fifty feet 

The rise of the town of Ramsgate into importance as ar watering- 
place is comparatively recent; but all the newer part of its buildings, 
from their elevated site on the clifiPs, command an extensive sea-view, 
and are now become a very popular resort. Like that of Dover, the 
town is situated at a point where the chalk cliffs are perforated by 
a natural valley, or hollow, called in the Lsle of Thanet “a gate,” 
or a “ stair.” In both towns the older parts are built in this natural 
depression; while the newer portions, consisting of handsome terraces, 
streets, crescents, and villas, occupy the higher ground on either side. 
Stretching along the cliff westward of the harbour, and elevated con- 
siderably above the level of the sea, a fine esplanade is connected with the 
pier by means of a substantial flight of stone steps, ninety-two in number, 
and which, in 1826, took the place of an ingenious old wooden ladder, 
called Jacob's Ladder, built to shorten the journey of the workmen 
employed on the Western Head. The esplanade, which commands a 
beautiful sea-view, is carried on as far as Pegwell Bay, a singular hollow 
or bend in the coast, between Ramsgate and Sandwich, the sea at low 
water running out nearly two miles, leaving a fine sea-beach between it 
and the land. A pretty old hamlet overhangs the cliffs, and recently a 
stately row of marine villas has been built above it. 

Pegwell, it is well known, enjoys an unrivalled reputation for shrimps ; 
and the amusement of eating them, and watching the patient shrimp- 
catchers over the widely-extending shoals of the bay, is a very popular 
mode of recreation among the Ramsgate visitors. 

*No place has, indeed, for a very considerable period, been so noted for 
its shrimps and prawns, which, either fresh or pott^, have long been 
brought in great quantities to the London market. For the benefit of our 
younger readers we will add, that the prawn (Paleeman serratus) is not 
only distinguished from the 'shrimp (Crangon vulgaris) in size, beauty, 
and flavour, but that it differs from the shrimp in Imving two front pairs 
of lobster-like feet, cleft at the extremity, and a stiff, sharp-curved, and 
sword-like horn on the forehead, cut into teeth on each edge. Prawns are 
eagerly sought for by fishermen, who catch Uiem either in osier baskets, 
similar to those employed fbr lobsters, or in a^nd of net called ‘‘ putting- 
nets.” These nets, well known to aU frequenters of the seaside, are from 
five to six feet in width, flat at the bottom, and are pushed along in tlie 
shallow water by a man, who walks behind. Prawns generally inhabit 
sandy bottoms near the coast, but some are found both at the mouths of 
rivers and fer up them. In warm climates they attain to a considerable* 
size — such as the P. carcinus of the Ganges and the Indian seas, whlck 
attains to nearly a foot in length ; and the P. jamaicensis of the Antilles, 
which is foom ten to twelve inches long. Both shrimp and prawns are 
extremely nutritious, a quality ot which Captain Sir James Ross ^ves 
striking evidence, when he tells us that one species of shrimp, inhabiting 
the Northern Oc^, constitutes the principal food of the vast shoals of 

2 c 2 
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salmon that resort hither in the months of July and Au^st, and upon 
which the natives of Boothia in gpreat measure depend for the winter store 
of provisions ; while the shrimp is also the chief food of the whale, and a 
means by which such a prodigious quantity of fat is produced in the body 
* of that immense animal. 

The fishermen in the little hamlet of Pegwell are well repaid for their 
labours, by the number of fish in which the bay abounds ; and of* those 
caught here, the grey mullet is held in great estimation. 

The bathing accommodation at Bamsgate is excellent and on a fine 
sandy shore to the south of the pier the machines ply, sometimes fifty 
at a time. There are also rooms for warm and cold bathing. Vapour, 
tubular, shower, and douche baths may 1)e had at all hours and at various 
prices. 

We may here remark that the cold bath is water at a temperature 
below 85 degrees; from 85 to 95 degrees it is usually called a tepid 
bath ; and from 95 to 98 degrees it is a warm bath. When the water 
« excels 98 degrees, it is a hot bath, .which is seldom used above 105 
degrees. From 100 degrees to 130 is the vapour bath, which degree 
could not be endured in the condensed state of water. The tepid and 
warm baths are sedative in their efiects ; the hot bath is stimulant ; the 
vapour bath yet more stimulant, and, acting with greater power than 
water in its liquid form, will sometimes succeed in producing the desired 
effects when warm-bathing may have failed, though no course of either 
kind ought to be undertaken without the advice and express sanction of a 
regular medical practitioner. 

Some of the public buildings at Ramsgate are handsome edifices ; 
that of St. George’s Church, erected in 1827, has a tower 130 feet 
high. The Church of St. Lawrence is of Norman date, almost as ancient 
as Minster Church — ^the mother-church, to which it was once but a cliapel. 
It is nearly six hundred years since the then Archbishop of Canterbury 
made St. Lawrence’s a parochial church. 

The whole of the Isle of Thanet possesses, as we have before remarked, 
great historical interest for the antiquarian ; and jn visiting its watering- 
places, the walks may be extended to many spots well worthy tiie notice 
they seldom ftul to attract. 

The visitor should go across the little island to Kichborough, to 
Beculver, to Minster, and to Monkton. At Minster he will stand on 
ground first trodden by Christian feet, and entering its fine old church 
will find himself in what is generally considered to be the oldest Christian 
church in England, with the exception only of St. Martin’s of Canter- 
bury. The tower is dilau^ated, its old steeple gone, but the interior 
has been lately restored. village in which it stands has many pic- 
turesque old cottaged and houses; and there are the massive fragments 
of St. Mildred’s Priory. These are now part of a private dwelling. A 
pleasant walk of about a mile and a half leads to Monkton, the church 
of which, dedicated to St, Mary Magdalene, is another most ancient 
Christian edifice once united to an ancient Priory, of which some faint 
traces may still be observed in the farmhouse and mrmyard close by. 

The villa^ of St. Nicholas-at-Wade, about a mile from Monkton, 
has also an interesting old church, which is well kept up. This, which 
was pnee a chapel to the more magnificient structure at Beculver, contains 
some beautiful sepulchral brasses. 

From London Bamsgate is distant seventy-one miles by road and 
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ninety-seven by railway* The opening of the latter, promised to add to 
the commerce of Bamsgate, by rendering it a chief station for steamers 
to Ostend and other continental ports ; a promise which has hardly yet 
been fulfilled. When favoured by the wind and tide, the steam-b^t 
voyage is pleasant enoxigh ; but to reach Ramsgate by water you have to 
double the North Foreland, and if the wind is fresh, and the sea at all 
rough; it is rather a formidable voyage for the unpractised landsman. 

A pleasant walk of about two miles fh>m Ramsgate brings us to 
Broadstairs, anciently “ Bradiston,” a little town which has, within a brief 
period, become a thriving and fashionable bathing-place. It is much more 
retired than either Margate or Ramsgate, and hence is frequented by those 
who would avoid the gaiety and bustle of those more-frequented resorts. 
A wooden pier is said to have been built here about the time of Henry 
VIII., probably by the Culmer family, who fortified the gate, or way, 
leading down to the shore, by an arched portal, defended by a portcullis, 
&c., as a barrier against the crews of privateers. The arch, called York 
Gate, still remains, as well as some ruins of an ancient chapel once 
containing an image of the Virgin,* called Our Lady of Broadstairs,’* and 
held in such veneration that the ships, as they sailed by tliis place, used to 
lower their topsails to salute it. 

The old pier, swept away by the storm which destroyed that of 
Margate in 1808 , has been replaced by a sort of embankment secured 
by timber, and forming a pleasant marine walk. New streets, terraces, 
and detached villas have, within the last thirty years, sprung up, con- 
verting the hamlet into a town ; but the principal business here — excepting 
in the summer season, when visitors, for the advantages of seabathing, 
are numerous — ^is shipbuilding. It had once a considerable trade in 
the Iceland fishery, but this was entirely destroyed by the late war; 
and at any other period than the bathing season, the place presents but 
a desolate and uninhabited appearance. 

The ancient .parish church of St. Peter’s stands upon a rising ground, 
and though but small, is picturesque in appearance. Like the other 
churches in the vicinity, it is * built of flints covered with rough-cast, 
the cones, windows, and doors being cased with ashlar stone, and the 
porch more decorated than the other parts. The tower is remarkable, 
on account of a crack on the east and western sides^ from the top 
nearly to the bottom, open one inch at the ground and two at the 
summit, r The fissure is now* filled up with stones and mortar, and 
is said to have been occasioned by the shock of an earthquake which 
happened in the reign of Queen Elizabeth — a statement which receives 
conflrmation from Camden, who speaks of “a very severe visitation 
of the kind as having happened in the countyii^ 

Broadstairs has a handsome chapel of ease, as well as Dissenting 
places of worship. It has also good hotels and lodging-houses ; and with 
some occupation, and with pursuits requiring quiet, the visitor may pass 
^ his time very pleasantly in &e salubrious air of this miniature port. 

Chandos Place, occupying an elevated perch on the bold, commanding 
cliffs, afibrds an agreeable lodging and a most extensive sea prospect. 
A little beyond it, is a detached portion of the cliff, through which the sea 
has washed a large aperture, and we are informed by l^wis, “ that after a 
great deal of rain or frost has occasioned a fall of the cliff, many brass coins 
of the Roman emperors are found,” a &ct which induced thieit historian 
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to conjecture that the Bomans might have occupied a landing station at 
Broadstairs, although there is no appearance to warrant the supposition. 
The sea, in &ct, has considerably encroached on this, as on other parts of 
the island, even within the memory of man. In the reign of Henry VIII., 
we are told by Leland that Beculver was more than a quarter of a mile 
from the sea ; but now the tower of the church which occupied the site of 
Ethelbert’s palace, and probably of the more ancient fort, and was dedicated 
to St. hlary, stands upon the verge of the cliff, and is known among sailors 
as a landmark by the name of the ^^Two Sisters.” When the Homan 
legions were here encamped, it stood fax away from the dashing of the 
northern tide, which for many generations has invaded the land witli irre- 
sistible power. 

As successive portions have fallen, the bare sides have presented human 
bones, coins, fragments of pottery, and tessellated pavements, which told 
" that man had been here with his comforts and luxuries around him, long 
before Ethelbert was laid beneath the floor of the Saxon church, upon 
whose ruins the sister spires of the Norman rose, themselves to be a ruin, 
now preserved only as a seamark.” 


OUH NATIVE SONaSTERS. 



Tils LisnsT. 

ThK walk among the ydllow gorse of the heath is made delightful by the 
song and movements of the linnets there. As our old poet Michael 
Drayton ^gs:-^ * 

“ And now the mirthful quires with their fbli open throats^ 

Unto the Joyftd morn so strain their warbling notes, 

That hills and valleys ring, and even the echoing air, 

Seems all composed of songs about them eveiyv^bure.*’ 


OUB NATIVE BONGSTBBS. 


o8d 

The common Linnet^ (JLinola cannahind) is La of tlie French 

writers, and bears the pretty Scottish names of Lintie and Lintwhite. 
Bums, when in despairing mood, says — 

** In rain to me the cowshpa blaw ; 

In vain to me the violets spring ; 

In vain to me in glen or shaw 
The mavis and the lintwhite sing.** 

The bird is sometimes called the greater redpole, the rose linnet, and the 
grey or brown linnet. The latter names differ as to the colour of the bird ; 
and the variations of the plumage of the linnet at different seasons of the 
year have occupied much attention among ornithologists, and were, until 
fiilly ascertained, the cause of some confusion of species. Thus the male 
birds of the first year have none of the red colour on the head which is to 
be seen on the older birds, but the plumage is dashed with black, and the 
breast is very slightly tinged with red, because the feathers are reddish- 
grey at the Itose and red&h-white at the edge. Thus the bird, in this 
condition, is the grey linnet. But our grey linnet sings and thrives, and 
by the time he is three ^ears old his dress is altogether changed, and he, at 
least during spring, merits the name of greater redpole, for the forehead is 
of rich crimson hue, though the remainder of the head plumage is of 
reddish-ash colour, with oiuy a few black feathers al the top. . The upper 
part of the neck is now reddish- white, the plumage of the back of a fine rich 
brown, the throat is of yellow-white, with dashes of reddish-grey, the sides 
of the breast of rich crimson, while the greater portion of the under part 
of the bird is of reddish-white : our bird is no longer the grey linnet. 

But the autuifin moulting brings a third change, and our little bird has 
less of crimson and more of white tints on the head and breast, till winter 
restores the rich colours to the plumage. In summer, too, the female 
linnet, with her more sober brown hues, is often mistaken for the male bird, 
and thus arose the name of brown linnet. Birds reared in the house never, 
according to Bechstein, acquire the fine red hue on the neck and breast 
common to the wild linnet, but remain grey like the male birds of one year 
old : on the other hand, older birds, which, when first brought into the 
house have the red plumage, lose their b^utiful colours at their first 
moulting, and remaining grey like the young bird, are for the rest of their 
days grey linnets. 

But though this bird thus loses in captivity some of its gay tints, yet 
the common linnet is in as great request, as a cage bird, as the gayer gold 
finch, dr beautiful bullfinch ; and many birdcatchers are engag^ in taking 
the linnets. This is a sweet and gentle bird, of a very loving character, 
and perfectly distinguishing from all others the person who tends it. It 
will perch on the finger and caress it, and even seem by its looks to express 
afiection. Like many of our small ranging birds, it can well imitate the 
strains of others, and can even sing a song so like that of the nighting^e, 
that many would believe it to be sung by the bird of night itself. . In doing 
this, our linnet quite loses its own natural song, thus evincing an excellent 
memory, since those only in whom this faculty is retentive, will entirely 

* The Common Linnet is five inches and three quarters in length. Head 
and neck greyish-brown, the feathers of the crown tipped with red ; back and 
wing-coverts ohestnui ; wing-quills and tail black eapd with white ; under 
piuris light brown ; breast bright red ; beiJt lead colour ; feet brown. In 
winter me red of the orown and bveast disappears, and the latter is streaked 
with brown. The female also wants the red nuc at all times. 
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abandon their own natural song for that of another bird. The Hon. 
Daines Barrington, who has recorded many experiments which he made 
with singing birds, mentions a linnet which was taken from the nest when 
only two or three days old, which even learned to talk. “ It belonged/’ he 
says, “ to Mr. Matthews, an apothecary at Kensington, and from a want of 
other sounds to imitate, almost articulated the words^‘ pretty boy,’ as well 
as some other short sentences. I hear the bird myself repeat the words 
‘ pretty boy,’ and Mr. Matthews assured me that he had neither the note 
nor call of any bird whatsoever.” 

How sweet is the song of the wild linnet in the early morning, while the 
gradually-opening flowers are yet wet with dew, and tlie gossamer-threads 
are among the grass, and the open downs are bright with the butterfly-like 
flowers of the gorse and furze I As we walk over the heath, we listen for 
one moment to a solitary song, but hardly have we paused to listen more 
fully, than a whole chorus of linnets seems to have been awakened by the 
strain, and sing to us both long and loud their gentle concerts. A little 
cloud comes over the blue sky, and the pattering rain-drops drive us to the 
nearest tree for shelter. The loud song ceases ; but scarcely has the cloud 
poured forth its last drops, than again the linnets twitter among the bushes, 
and again they are singing, as if rejoicing in the freshened air. Could we 
linger there till evening, tliose songs would still be heard, save in the 
almost universal silence of Nature at the summer noonday. Nor when tlie 
gorse has lost its flowers, and the slirub has nothing to show, save its long 
dark-green boughs anri black seed-vessels, has the linnet sung its latest 
song. A gleam of sunshine from a blue sky wakens the glad heart of the 
linnet in autumn, and sometimes even on a winter’s day, and those sweet 
wild notes are again heard, though the strain is weaker and more plaintive, 
and seems more accordant with the melancholy tones of the wind, which 
are now bringing down the leaves at every gust, than with all the joyous 
influences w'hich unite with the clear and brilliant song of April. 

The linnet lives in great harmony and friendship with its fellows, 
claiming no little spot, like the robin or nightingale, as its own peculiar 
domain, but sharing the sun and shower, the flowers and fruits, with any 
winged creature that comes thither. It eats the seeds of the tJiistle, rag- 
worts, and any other of the compound flowers which in autumn are so 
numerous ; and picks the seed out of the seed-vessels of the little scarlet 
pimpernel, or the starry stitchwort, hunting out this food with its com- 
panions, so merrily and good-tcmpCredly, that they form a great contrast to 
some companies of birds which we see contesting every seed or worm found 
by another, as if it had been unfairly taken from its own meal. It is 
probably because of the number of flax-seeds consumed by this bird, that 
the linnet received its names. Thus Linota^ Linaria^ La Lhiotie, and 
our English linnet, may all have been derived from Linnm, flax. 

This bird builds among the furze or brambles, and its nest is made of 
mosses and grass-stalks, intermingled with wool, and lined with feathers 
and hairs ; the eggs are of bluish-white, speckled with purplish-red. The 
parent birds show much affection for their young, the male linnet cheering 
his mate with a continual song, and uttering a cry so plaintive, on any 
apparent danger, that none but the thoughtless or hard-hearted could 
persist in an intrusion. Any danger to the nest and its contents will 
agitate the linnet most violently. It will flit from bush to bush, then 
disappear ; then return again, quite tremulous with emotion. Sometimes, 
when the birds are gpreatly alarmed, during the period of incubation, they 
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will both fly from the nest, and remain absent for an hour ; but never after 
the young are hatched will the mother-bird forsake her family so long as it 
requires her care. 

The common linnet remains with us all the year, frequenting in summer, 
not only the heath-lands, but those which lie near woods, or thick hedges, 
where the furze is plentiful. When winter approaches, these birds wander 
in flocks over the fields, and then become tlie ready prey of the birdcatcher. 
They live longer in captivity than most other birds, and Sonnini mentions 
one, which, after living forty years, was at last killed by an accident. Of 
this bird, that writer says that it was a sweet and docile little creature, 
that it would call the persons of the house by name, and would whistle 
perfectly six tunes, learned from the bird-organ. It is very generally 
distributed, not only over our own land, but throughout Europe. 

The linnet delights to dabble in the clear stream ; and, indeed, has been 
said to be the cleanliest of all birds. Beautiful as birds are, yet few 
persons are aware how very cleanly they are generally in their habits. No 
ruffled plume escapes their attention, and no sooner is any soil contracted 
by the plumage, than the bird is actively engaged in trimming it. Even 
young nestlings scarcely open their eyes to the light before they begin to 
trim the down, which as yet takes the place of feathers ; and their little 
heads are turned round, and their bills busy in making every scrap lie 
.smoothly on the surface ; while a young bird will sometimes, after 
arranging its own plumes, endeavour to set to rights those of the nestling 
near it. Some birds, like the larks, roll in the dust, and cleanse their 
])lumage by pulverizing ; and many young birds have so great a desire 
for washing, that when in confinement, and unable after the ablution to 
exercise or dry themselves among the Ictaves, they perish by cold. The 
impulse for washing when checked during captivity, seems to render the 
bird almost mad. The Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert remarks on this 
subject: — ‘‘ It is very injurious to a nightingale to wash in the winter, and 
it is fatal to it to do so often ; yet the moment a pan of water is put into 
its cage, it rushes into the water and soaks itself, and then stands shivering, 
the very image of chilliness and despair; yet it will eagerly repeat the 
operation, if allowed to do so, every day till it dies. Young whinchats, 
sedge-warblers, wood-wrens, yellow wrens, &c., as soon as they can feed 
themselves, if offered water in a cage, wash with similar avidity; yet, 
if the temperature be much under seventy degrees, and the sun not 
shining, it is sure to kill them.” The wild birds which can at all times seek 
out the Stream, probably know better at what seasons to bathe ; and, at 
any rate, they can fly and hop about till warmth and reaction are procured, 
and can rub themselves quickly among the leaves, and remove some of the 
moisture very easily. The writer referred to remarks, “ I tliink tlie desire 
of washing belongs most strongly to the birds which migrate to hotter 
climates in winter ; that of dusting to those which remain with us ; a 
substitution wise, as are all the dispensations of the Creator ; for if the little 
wren in winter were to wash in cold water instead of dusting, it must 
perish with the chill.” 


Revenge has no foresight. 
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<< Fools make a mock of sin,” whilst the forbearance of God, which is 
mercifully intended to lead them to repentance, yet endureth. Never- 
theless, the punishment due to it, though long delayed, will assuredly 
be inflicted in the end, and the insulted majesty of an Almighty Being 
will be at length avenged. “Though hand join in hand,” the wicked 
shall not escape, nor the scomer and blasphemer elude the wrath of 
an offended Deity. “ There is no peace for the wicked,*' saith our God. 

“Come, mother, does the pot boil?” cried Mark Dunthorn, as he 
put his head into his cottage door. “ That's right ; I see you have a 
good fire.” 

“ And where’s the use of a fire and a pot full of boiling water, when 
there’s nothing to cook ?” replied the old woman. “ That stingy brute’s 
hedges— K)ld Finden’s, I mean — have felt the benefit of my afternoon’s 
stroll, as you told me ; but the blaze under the pot and the bubbling of the 
water in it do little, if there is nothing else within, towards filling an empty 
stomach.” 

As his mother spoke thus, Mark had shut the door cautiously, and 
having approached the tiible by which she sat, ho drew up his smock frock, 
and brought out a fine young fowl from his bosom. 

“ There !” exclaimed he, exultingly, “ isn’t it a beauty ? I have had 
my eyes on the brood it belonged to this many a day, but the right time to 
catch one did not come till to-night. But come at last it did. The whole 
brood had got into the road just as I was passing along ; in the twinkling 
of an eye I managed to knock this over, and would have done another if I 
liad not seen some one coming. But never mind ; enough is as good as a 
feast ; we’ll have the other another time — it will be grown a little larger 
then. Now let’s set to work, and get it ready, and a good appetite to us 
both.” 

The old woman immediately began to stir herself ; she brought out the 
knives and plates, and then went to the cupboard for bread. 

“We won’t have this bit of stale bread which the new squire’s cook put 
in my basket this morning ; the bit of bacon is well enough. The house- 
maid gave me sixpence (they know nobody in the village yet, and I hope 
it will be a good while before they do), and with this I bought a nice new' 
cottage loaf as I c^me down the street, and sent little Tom Clarke to get 
us a sup of beer, as I did not like to go myself. I was sure you wouldn’t 
come home empty-handed.” 

“ Empty-breasted, you mean,” said Mark. “ I often hide in my cup- 
board here” {laying his hand on his chest) “ a great deal more than people 
give me credit for.” 

He laughed as he spoke, and his mother joined him. Mark in this 
instance told truth. He did indeed often thus hide what the mere passing 
observer did not suspect ; but the thought x>robably never struck him, av if 
it did, it gave him no concern, that there was an eye beholding him which 
no artifice could blind — one who, knowing the most hidden secrets of the 
heart, detects under its deepest folds the springs that actuate its every 
impulse. He was safe from the observation of his fellow-man, and he cared 
for nothing more. 

The supper was ended as it had been begun, with commendations on 
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their own activity and boldness, and with ridicule at the want of vigilance 
on tlie part of others, and both lay down to sleep without one thought of 
tliat Almighty Being whose laws they had broken, and whose service they 
habitually forsook. 

Mark luul been frequently committed to the House of Correction, and 
once he had narrowly escaped a conviction that would have led to fourteen 
years’ transportation. It was capital luck, he thought, and such luck, as he 
boasted of to his mother, could have happened to no one but himself. Nor 
was tlie ohl woman’s character better than his own. No "one employed 
cither of them when he could obtain the assistance of others ; and when 
any one was compelled to avail himself of their services, a degree of 
watchfulness was so plainly exercised over them, that any others would 
have felt their situation intoha-able and disgraceful. This, however, had 
no other effect upon them tlian to make tiujin more cunning, and inor(» 
det(‘nidne(l that those who thus suspected them should pay, as they said, 
for their suspicions. 

The inside of a church was never seen either by mother or son. There 
w'as a Bible somewhere in the cottage, but neither could tell where ; nor 
was a prayer ever knowm to have sanctifieil their lips. They lived, in 
short, without God in tJie world, though, alas! His name was oflener 
uttered by them tiian by most others. It was iu vain that Mr. Manley, 
the good minister of the parish, sought to make any impression on them. 
The old woman had no time to go to a place of w’orship, nor clothes fit to 
go in, if ever she had leisure. Besides she could say her prayers quite as 
w'ell at home as she could do anywhere else ; and she was too deaf to catch, 
to any good purpose, what w^as ])reached or read. Once a year, indeed, 
she w as to bo seen near the vestry door, for a sum of money w^as given 
away on St. Thomas’s day to a few poor widows ; ajid though she had 
almost invariably found herself superseded by others, she never failed to 
mingle with the crowd to prefer her claim, though for the sake of the 
gossip, or to indulge with other rejected candidates in abuse of the clmrch- 
W'ardciis and trustees of the charity. 

Whilst Mark pilfered from every one’s grounds or faimyards whatever 
he was able, his mother pursued her course of petty theft wherever she 
could exercise it. They therefore did not iu reality fa-re amiss, though 
their cottage exhibited every mark of poverty, and their apparel was mean 
and shabby in the extreme. When Mark was gone, as the gaoler facetiously 
called it, to have his hair cut,” or as he himself termed it, “ to get a pood 
lodging in hard times for nothing,” she never “ took on,” as many of her 
neighbours thought they should do in like circumstances ; her eye was 
unused to tears ; and provided slie could majiage to shift pretty well for 
herself, his absence gave her no pain, and she showed no symptoms of 
impatience for his return. But when, however, he did come back, a laugh 
at liis punishment was enjoyed by both, and each hardened the other iu a 
contempt of all human law^s, and in the forgetfulness that there is a Judge 
wh© surely though silently tokes account of all that passes against the day 
of final judgment. 

Yet the father of Mark was a very respectable, hardworking man, and 
Mark himself, as a boy, had given the fairest promise of becoming a useful 
and efficient serv^aiit. He had very early entered the service of a gentle- 
man in the village, where his coilduct continued <0 give the highest satis- 
faction so long as his father lived. At his death, unhappily, he was left 
entirely under the control of his mother, who herself had been restricted 
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from msypy evil liabits by the fear of her husband. Sad to relate, she soon 
became the tempter of her son. At first he resisted her solicitations to 
bring her home something ; “ any trifle,” she said, “ would be acceptable ; 
it could not be missed, and it was his duty to assist his poor mother, now a 
widow, and obliged to depend only on herself.” 

At length Mark yielded ; the first step passed, the rest followed as a 
matter of course : the temptation that once overcomes us soon makes us its 
slave, and though for a time we may struggle against a chain which we 
feel galling, it is but rare that we are able to break it, and regain our 
liberty. Detection did not immediately follow — it had been well if it 
had; but principle was gone and a habit of evil was formed. When 
Mark first took food to his mother, even she could not prevail upon him 
to taste it ; but in a few weeks* time the mother and son might be seen 
sharing the booty together, and promising each other a repetition of the 
indulgence. 

But the ddif of discovery arrived, and Mark was dismissed that service 
with disgrace which lie ought to have quitted with honour and benefit to 
himself. There was no publicity given to the cause of his leaving his 
place ; but it was in vain to seek a similar when no character could be 
given him from his last. He therefore hired himself to a stable-keeper, 
then became an agriculturist, or assistant gardener — anything in short that 
could promise him support for a time, till at last his character, as before 
stated, became notoriously bad. 

It was in the month of February, two years after the scene which has 
been previously related, took place, when old Mrs. Duntiiorn, who had 
gone out in the evening for the purpose, as usual, of making depredations 
on the hedges of the farmers, caught so severe a cold, that not only was tJie 
use of her limbs endangered, but her life also. Heedless as they had ever 
been of Mr. Manley’s exhortations, and insolent even as they had occa- 
sionally shown themselves, they made no scruple on the present occasion to 
send to the vicarage for some wine, or a little gin. The request was 
answered only by a message from Mr. Manley that he would call and see 
what was wanted, a promise which was immediately fulfilled. 

The old woman would gladly have avoided his presence had she been 
able to move. Mark, however, quickly made his escape through the 
back-door to his great satisfaction, as he afterwards assured his mother, 
when, naving watched Mr. Manley’s departure, he re-entered the cottage. 

“ And what did he give you?” said he ; “ is*t fit to drink, let’s see ?” and 
he tfok up a mug from the table. 

“ He gave me little enough of what could do me good,” replied she, “ but 
plenty of that which costs him nothing ; but poor folks have no wants, and 
no feeling, I suppose. I told him he need not trouble himself to come 
again to me, did I hope he’ll understand me.” 

Mr. Manley perfectly understood her; but he nevertheless did come 
again and again to see her, but not for the sole purpose of bringing her 
what he considered as useful to her body. A higher and a holier feeling 
of charity led him, in spite of all discouragement, to her bedside. For 
some time he could make no impression upon her, and it is more than 
probable, if she hacl not been unwilling to lose the nourishment he brought 
her, she would have plainly, if not insolently, declined his visits. As siie 
grew worse, however, and it began to appear pretty evident that there was 
little chance of recovery, her indifference and dislike gave way under the 
alarm that seized her, and terror, the terror of an awakened conscience, if 
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not of true penitence, drew from her lips expressions that had hitherto been 
strangers to them. 

“ Oh I Mark,” cried she, as he one evening approached her bed,' ‘‘ I 
must die, I must die and she began to wail piteously. 

“ And so must we all,** replied he, negligently ; “ there's no shirking 
that.” 

“ I know it, I know it,” said she, “ but what’s to come after death ?” 

“ What neither you nor I can tell anything about,” returned he, care- 
lessly, “ I wish Mr. Manley would not come here filling your head with 
such fancies.” 

“ They are no fancies,” cried she, earnestly ; “ I feel what he says to be 
truth, and so will you one of these days.” 

“And when, I should like to know ?” asked he. 

“ When, like me,” replied she, “ you lie — ” 

“ I understand what you mean,” said he, “ when, like you, he has got 
me on my back, — that’s not yet, and won’t be for a good whill, 1 hope.” 

“That’s more than you know, Mark,” returned she, “no, don’t go 
away. Listen to me. I have been very wicked. I have done many bad 
things and so have you.” 

“And whose fault is that?” said he, “who have I to thank but you, 
mother ? I am only what you taught me to be.” 

“Don’t say so, don’t say so!” almost screamed she; “I can’t bear 
it — don’t reproach me !” and she held up her hands piteously to him. 

“ I don’t reproach you,” replied he ; “ why should 1 ? where is the 
wrong of it after all ? If you and I had had enough to eat like other 
people, we might have been as honest and good, as they call it, as they — 
or put them who are crammed to the full in our places, they would most 
likely have been what we arc, — not the most respectable in the world.” 

“ Oh, Mark ! Mark !” cried she, “ it’s no use talking so. Try to be a 
better man — you have a chance — oh, what would I now give to have lived 
a better life ! If I could bring back the years that are gone, I would not 
do as I have done.” 

“ So you said when you were bad five years ago, and like to die,” replied 
Mark, “ and what did all that come to? Was there any difference in you 
after you had got well ? None, that I saw or any one else, I believe, 
mother. All this comes of your lying there, and fancying, as the doctoV 
and Mr. Manley tell you, to suit their own ends, that you are going to die. 
Once on your legs again and you will be like me, and I like you. I 
have done your teaching and your example no discredit, and I shan’t for 
the time to come. No wry faces. You’ll get well again — no fear of thao 
— and then you’ll laugh as you did before, to think how silly you had been 
to listen to ^1 that Mr. Manley had said to you.” 

But the unliappy woman did not get well again, nor was time given her 
to make repentance sure. Neither was she able, much and earnestly as 
she desired it, to make any impression on her son, and she died, as all may 
dread to die, amidst many fears, and without one well-grounded hope of 
acceptance, save in that mercy to which no one may presume to set limits. 

The actual death of his mother, as might be expected, made no improve* 
ment in Mark. He expressed no grief on the occasion, and if he felt any, 
it was only because he experienced some inconvenience in consequence, 
and found his home even less agreeable than it had been. In a short time 
afterwards he was again committed to the House of Correction, and on 
returning to the village again picked up a living as he was able. 
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The spring had now fully advanced. For some little time past, Mark- 
had appeared to have made some steps towards reformation. He sought 
employment as an assistant to Mr. Manley’s gardener ; and that good man 
would not deny his petition. 

I admit,” said he, in reply to a remonstrance from one of his family on 
the subject, “ that nobody would allow Mark Dunthorn to come on their 
grounds ; but it is for that very reason that I permit him. Though all 
the parish shut their doors, and not unjustly or unwisely perhaps, on him, 
the minister of that parish may not, I conceive, turn a deaf ear to a 
penitent, though he has only the word of that penitent to take in trust. It 
is better tliat I should bo iinposerl upon than that I should quench the 
feeble flame which my holy Master during his ministry delighted to fan 
and cherish, Mark, as you say, is a good-for-nothing fellow, or at least 
has hitherto proved himself as such ; but while there is life there is hope, 
spiritually as^odily, and stranger things have happened than the complete 
reformation of a character bad as his.” 

The high trees in the vicarage grounds had long been a favourite resort 
of the rooks ; the colony had been so long in possession of them that the 
riglit of inheritance had ceased to be a contested point. Mr. Manley 
himself particularly favoured them, they were scrupulously protected by 
his order, and though they paid no greater respect to him than to any ojie 
else, they never incurred liis displeasure. They had lately taken a fancy 
to build in a very large but ancient walnut-tree, many of the boughs of 
which were greatly decayed. Mark pointed this out to Mr. Manley, 
suggesting at the same time, the expediency of cutting away the dead wood. 
He had done this, he said, with very good effect in a neighbouring garden 
the year before, and the old tree was putting out fresh shoots and looking 
almost young again. 

Mr. Manley made no objection to the trial, he only express y forbade 
any attempt to touch the tree till the rooks had ceased to build, and th(‘n 
only under his own instruction and superintendence. Mark ventured to 
suggest that no time could be so proper as the present, that there was no 
need to disturb the rooks, and that delay would hazard the success of tin* 
experiment. Mr. Manley was firm, however, in his determination, and 
peremptorily commanded him to obey the orders he had already received. 
Mark touched his hat with a To be sure, sir,” and Mr. Manley left liim. 


DRESkS. 

Wk sacrifice to dress till household joys 
And comforts cease. Dress drains our cellar dry 
And keeps our larder lean ; puts out our fires, 
And introduces hunger, frost, and woe 
Whore peace and hospitality might reign. 


COWPER, 
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One cold wintry night in the year 1840, a cutter, with the first gorernor 
of New Zealand on board, on his way to examine other parts of this 
district, entered the “ Waitemata,” and left a boat and party to obtain 
soundings along the shores of the harbour. Daybreak revealefl a dreary 
prospect over waste land and vacant water, without sign or sound of living 
being, except the boatmen, who were seated round a fire they had kindled 
on the rocks. The dawn of a morning, in the year 1850, disclosed a very 
different prospect — fields, gardens, churches, colleges, and numerous neat 
dwelling-houses extending over the land, some stately ships, and a multitude 
of coasting vessels enlivening the waters, whilst the hum of an awakened 
population replaced the desolation and silence of the former scene. We 
took a parting glance at these changes, which, momentarily overlooking the 
interval of time, seemed like the effect of a dissolving view, or the beautiful 
transformations of the diorama. 

Whilst running out of the Gulf before a brisk fair wind which speedily 
took us out of sight of New Zealand, onr minds were occupied with 
grateful thoughts of the valued friends left behind us, whose kindness at 
parting filled our hearts with cheerful anticipations of a return to our 
adopted country. 

On the Pacific we had strong northrwesterly winds with which w(' 
steered to the south-eastward, and soon reached forty-two degrees south. In 
that latitude we continued standing to the eastward until we had reached 
the one hundred and twentieth degree of west longitude. The weather was 
somewhat boisterous and cold, but not unpleasant. In one hundred degrees 
west we encountered the strong southerly wind which prevails along the 
coast of South America, and with it steered a straight course for Valparaiso. 
The ship, being one of the Aberdeen-bow construction, sailed so fast that 
we saw the land on the twenty-seventh day after leaving Auckland, a 
passage which is seldom made in less than six weeks. Our letters w^ere in 
time for the steamer which sails from Valparaiso for Panama on the 26lh 
of each month, and, as the mails are forwarded from thence by the West 
India packets, letters from New Zealand would be received in England in 
about eighty days from the time of their being despatched. This period 
includes several days which they had to remain at the consul’s office in 
Valparaiso prior to the sailing of the steamer. 

When the Andes mountains are not shrouded in clouds or mists they 
can be seen from seaward; but as they are at a considerable distance inland, 
the effect of their stupendous height produced far less impression on my 
mind than the view of Mount Egmont in New Zealand, the mountains of 
Sumatra, or other lofty peaks which are nearer the coast than the Cor- 
dilleras. There are few traces of cultivation near the bay of Valparaiso, 
and a small signal-mast on the bare hills is the only indication of a port. 
But, on drawing nearer, a lighthouse of moderate elevation is seen marking 
the western point of the bay, and after passing it, a crowd of vessels of 
many nations comes in view. The water being deep close to the shore, 
and the wind always blowing from the land in summer, they are huddled 
together almost as if in a dock ; but in the winter season, when the bay is 

• From a paper read by D. Rough, Esq., harbour-master at the port ot 
Auckland. 
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visited by northerly gales, the vessels are moored with greater precaution, 
and their heads to seaward. 

Like the town of Wellington in New Zealand, Valparaiso lies along the 
shore at the base of a semicircular range of hills, wanting^ however, the 
green woods, deep glens, and picturesque clearings and gardens which 
distinguish the well-watered lands of that colony ; for though the town of 
Valparaiso is in point of extent and commercial importance beyond any 
comparison with so recently-established a place as Wellington, yet, with 
the exception of a few houses and gardens constructed and maintained at 
great expense, the country around it is barren and desolate. Possibly 
when first occupied by the Spaniards, the ravines may have been adoriied 
with trees and verdure, which led them to give it the name it bears (Vale 
of Paradise), but at present it has not the least claim to such an 
appellation. 

The streets under the steep hills are narrow but well paved. The houses, 
which are constructed chiefly of wood, unburnt bricks, and plaster, have a 
very showy appearance. The basement stories are generally used as shops 
and warehouses, above which there is an open gallery or verandah in front 
of the apartments in the upper stories, which are the dwellings of tlie 
respectable class of a society that comprises some wealthy native families, 
consuls, and merchants from all the mercantile nations of Europe and 
America. At the eastern side of the town there is an enlarged space 
between the hills and the beach, where the streets arc wider, and a neat 
piazza or square has been formed. That part is called the Almendral, and 
is considered to be the most aristocratic quarter of Valparaiso. The 
shops, cafes, and magazins des modes, are mostly kept by French men and 
women, many of whom resort to South America to seek their fortunes. 
The labouring classes, who form the bulk of a population amounting to 
about forty thousand souls, live in cottages built upon the hills, and stuck 
against the steep sides of the ravines; these dwellings rising above one 
another have a very singular appearance, and if made to occupy a plain 
would cover a very considerable space of ground. 

The landing-place is a spacious wooden jetty in front of the Custom- 
house, which is near the centre of the town, and being surmounted with a 
tower and clock has a neat appearance. Tlie duties on imported articles 
are levied by a tariff, the rate of which amounts to about twenty-five or 
thirty per cent, on the values ; on spirits and tobacco very much more. 
One of the churches in the town has a very imposing appearance, and is 
ornamented internally like other places of Roman Catholic worship, though 
in a somewhat tawdry style^ apd veiy inferior to the sacred edifices of the 
capital of Chili. 

The old Spanish custom of burying in the churches is strictly prohibited ; 
and at Valparaiso, as at Santiago, there are well-laid-out cemeteries, where 
I saw several monuments and sculptured figures in marble of great beauty, 
which the wealthier families had procured from Europe to place over the 
tombs of their deceased relations. The Protestant place of interment is 
also kept in excellent and tasteful order. 

The established religion of the Republic is Roman Catholic, and no other 
is tolerated ; but an English schoolhouse has been allowed, in which divine 
service is held regularly by the respected consular chaplain, and a Presby- 
terian free chapel has been opened in one of the offices in the, town. The 
minister is an American gentleman, also editor of a newspaper ; he is aided 
in this undertaking by a society in the United States. 
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The municipality has a good revenue, derived from the local taxation, 
rents of properties, and some imposts on articles brought into town, with 
which an armed and mounted police, night watchmen, and a jail are main- 
tained, besides giving support to male and female hospitals, and free schools 
for adults and children of both sexes, improving the streets, and other duties 
which are performed under the superintendence of the provincial governor 
with the sanction of the elective authorities. The theatre is large and 
elegantly fitted up. Having been kindly invited to a seat in a box, I had 
the pleasure of seeing and hearing an Italian opera, “ La Figlia del Regi- 
meiito,'* very creditably performed. The Chilian and European ladies 
were elegantly dressed, and looked to great advantage both at the opera and 
at a great ball to which also I had the honour of receiving an invitation : 
being generally wealthy they spare no expense in procuring personal 
decoration of the latest Parisian fashions. The want of pleasant walks 
beyond the town, and the clouds of dust, or rather showers of gravel, which 
arc carried about by the winds that usually blow strong during the day, 
render Valparaiso anything but agreeable to a stranger or an idler ; it is, 
however, a place of very great commercial importance, on account of the 
extensive transactions which take place in importing European manufac- 
tures and exporting valuable ores, metal, saltpetre, wool, and other pro- 
ductions of the country. 

The risks to which property is liable in South America from the want 
of stability and power in the various governments to protect foreign mer- 
cliaiits, induce the British, French, and United States Cabinets to maintain 
small squadrons of ships-of-war on the coast. Though Chili is by far the 
most secure and respectable of these republics, yet, for various reasons, 
Valparaiso is, during summer, the head-quarters of the English Admiial. 
Her Majesty's ship “ Asia,” of eighty-four guns, was lying there at the 
time of our visit, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Hornby, who, w'ith his 
amiable family, resided on shore, much respected by the inhabitants. The 
naval officers complained of the little attention which was paid to them by 
the English merchants —a complaint which they seldom have occasion to 
make in other parts of the world, English residents abroad being usually 
very ready to offer hospitalities to officers in the naval service of their 
country. 

The usual conveyance by which the journey is made from Valparaiso to 
Santiago, the seat of government, is a kind of cabriolet drawn by two and 
sometimes three horses abreast ; the postilion rides on one of them, and an 
assistant drives a troop of horses for relays son# distance in advance. The 
country through which the road passes is ndt particularly interesting : the 
villages and cottages by the wayside are by no means remarkable for 
picturesque beauty, but the groupings of men (dressed in gaily-colourcd 
ponchos), of horses, cattle, droves of mules and huge waggons, were to us 
novel and amusing. The plants and wild flowers were quite new to me ; 
an aromatic flowering thorn perfumes the air, and the fields are enlivened 
by gay-coloured composites, cactse, and beautiful bulbous flowers. 

The female peasants are neatly dressed in cotton gowns of European 
manufacture, and have generally a very modest and pleasing demeanour ; 
they are brunettes, and have soft dark eyes that giVe an intellectual 
expression to the plainest features. We frequently observed little knots 
of children by the wayside whose appearance strikingly resembled those of 
Murillo’s unrivalled pictures. 

The Spanish engineer who constructed the road from the city to 
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the port took no pains to find a pass by which to carry his lines through 
two ranges of high kills, which lie between the Andes and the coast, but 
led the highway right over these formidable barriers, and so it remains 
to this day. The manner in which such a road is made available for 
carriages and heavy waggons is certainly very remarkable, A zigzag or 
serpentine of numerous windings is cut in the face of the acclivities'; and 
although in looking from the plain one vehicle near the summit appears to 
be right over the head of another beginning the ascent far below, yet the 
cuttings are so carefully made, and the inclination so easy, that our horses 
went nearly the whole way at a gallop. In descending, strangers are apt 
to be much alarmed, as at each elbow or angle of tlie serpentine the horses 
seem to be going over the brink of the terrible clifis, and in truth the least 
want of attention on the part of the postilion might occasion such a fearful 
catastrophe, for they drive down hill at brisk trot, and, with the best 
management in turning sharp, the wheels ai’e often within a foot or two of 
the edge of the precipice. 

Prom the summit of the range of hills nearest to the capital, a 
magnificent view is obtained. Prom thence the Andes are seen in all 
their grandeur, rising like a gigantic wall from the wide and populous 
plain, in the midst of which the city of Santiago lies encompassed by 
fertile fields, gardens, and vineyards, watered by several streams issuing 
from these mountains. 

This old Spanish city is in appearance and arrangement totally different 
from Valparaiso. From a piazza or great square in the centre numerous 
streets diverge and continue in straight lines towards the open country, 
when they terminate in roads avenued by tall poplar trees : these long 
streets are crossed and connected by shorter streets and lanes, all paved 
with rough boulder stones from the bed of the river. The old palace of the 
Spanisli Presidents, now converted into public offices and prisons, forme 
one side of the piazza, and the great cathedral forms another. In the 
centre is a fountain and a group of figures in marble, from which men and 
horses carry water to all parts of the city. The principal shops and places 
of business are in the vicinity of the square ; the buildings in the long 
streets being chiefly dwelling-houses, in which the proprietors of mines and 
estates, officers of the Government, dignitaries of the church, and the 
principal families of Chili reside. These dwellings have outwardly a poor 
appearance, but are really spacious and elegantly furnished. A large door 
opens from the street into a paved court, the centre of which is planted 
with trees and flowers. apartments of the buildings that form these 

quadrangles open upon corridors which are carried along the front of each 
story. 

The churches are very numerous, and frequently a long dead wall may 
be seen connected with a chapel, and taking up the greater part of a street. 
These walls are the enclosures of monasteries or nunneries, such institutions 
being maintained with all the rigour of the Romish Ecclesiastical law, and 
communication with the nuns as strictly prohibited as in the days of old 
Spain. Judging from the trees which hang over the walls, I believe that 
these religious prisons contain beautiful gardens, but no natural or artificial 
beauties can long continue to please those who cannot venture beyond 
them ; and though the idea of leading a life of devotional retirement may 
possess charms for the imagination at a distance, I confess that the sight 
of these walls filled our minds with sadness and pity for the poor young 
creatures shut up for ever within their gloomy enclosures. The church is 
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very wealthy and powerful, its chief authority in Chili is the archbishop 
will) resides at Santiago. 'J'he secular clergy have a very dignified 
ap])eararice, and are said to be men of great piety. The numerous monks 
and friars of various orders are not so well spoken of. The cathedral and 
other churches are large edifices, adorned with splendid altars and shrines, 
inferior paintings, and images, in the usual style of places devoted to the 
Homish worship. To judge from their regular attendance at morning and 
evening service, the Chilian females are very devout. 

During my morning walks I used generally to enter some church, and 
always found a concourse of ladies and female domestics at a very early 
hour kneeling before the altars attired in black dresses and graceful man- 
tillas, always worn on such occasions. Although I endeavoured as little 
as possible to disturb their devotions, yet 1 frequently observed tlie mantilla 
put a little aside and a keen glance of curiosity tuist at the heretical 
stranger. The great organ in the cathedral is a fine one, but the music 
generally is very indifierent. 

As I could not procure any statistics of the amount of crime iu the 
republic, I am unable to say how far the church has infiueiice in preserving 
morality amongst the Chilians; but J con freely state that I do not recollect 
having previously visited any city, wliere I saw so much outward decorum 
of manners and conduct as at Santiago. There was notliing to offend or 
alarm one ; thieves and rogues no doubt abound, as in other populous 
places, but they are kept in check by an excellent police, and nowhere did 
I see any of the drunkenness and gross immorality which I have seen in 
the streets of towns elsewhere whose inhabitants are considered to be far 
in advance of the Chilians, l^wos very agreeably surprised at finding a 
printed notice on the walls of churches, to the eftect that schools were open 
in various quarters of the city, for the reception of male and female adidts, 
who would receive education in the elementary branches, free of any 
cliarge, beyond that of one shilling per month for light during the evening 
hours, llesides these municipal schools in every province of. Chili, there 
are at Santiago a great national institute, a military academy, a school of 
design, and a naval school at Valparaiso. 

The institute or college is a fine building in three divisions, capable of 
receiving about one thousand students, who come to it from all parts of the 
republic. Those who reside within the walls pay about 30/. per annum, 
whilst those who attend the classes pay little or nothing. The power of 
admitting youths to these bepefits devolves upon the rector, who admits 
all that are found qualified by previous elementary study, without regard 
to their nationality or rank. By his direction I was conducted over the 
whole establishment, 1 found the classrooms, refectories, dormitories, 
dressing-rooms, and exercising courts, in excellent order. The library is 
as yet deficient ; but there is a national library in the city containing fifteen 
thousand volumes, and a museum containing many valuable specimens of 
ores and minerals. As the army consists only of two or three regiments 
and some companies of artillery, the number of military students is limited. 
They are paid by the Government during the period of their studies, and 
are obliged in return to giv^ tlie benefit of their acquirements to the service 
of the State for a certain number of years. As the institutions of Chili 
are generally formed after those of the former F rench republic, there is 
more of a military spirit in the people, and more of its pomp and ceremony 
to be met with, than in the great North American commonwealth. ♦ A 
militia is enrolled iu the town, and the Sunday mornings are devoted to a 
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display of uniforms, martial exercises and music. It must be remembered 
that the Chilians fought determinedly and bravely against the forces of old 
Spain; and the freedom of their country from grinding despotism was 
gained by the sacrifice of its finest youth of all ranks, who perished in the 
bloody battles fought on the plains at the foot of the Andes. Tlie only 
enemies with whom the Chilian troops have to contend in the present day, 
are the Araucano Indians on the southern frontier, a race that maintains 
the same ferocity of character and determined opposition to foreign control 
as in the days when Valdivia, and the early Spanish adventurers in Chili, 
were driven by their furious attacks to seek shelter in the Castle of San- 
tiago. The Romish church has, I believe, sent missionaries amongst these 
wild tribes, but, as far as I could learn, without producing much civilizing 
effect upon their habits and character. 

In addition to the charitable relief which the church provides for the poor, 
excellent hospitals for the indigent sick are maintained at the public expense, 
and at Santiago there is an orphan asylum and foundling hospital whcro all 
children are freely received and given out to nurse or board until otherwise 
provided for. I was present at the monthly inspection by the commis- 
sioners ; and as the nurses came forward in their turns to show their young 
charges and receive tlieir wages, several ladies were ready to choose and 
adopt such of the children as they fancied, for this benevolent practice is 
enjoined by the church and followed by many pious people. 

As the revenues derived from customs, transfers of property, auction 
dues, and profits on coinage, &c., considerably exceed the current expendi- 
ture, the Government of Chili has thus the means of aiding and supporting 
public institutions for tlie improvement oi^ the country, facilitating commu- 
nication, and paying off national debts incurred during the revolution. 
The estates of adherents to Spain, which were confiscated at that time, have 
been restored to the original owners or their heirs, and the more recent 
possessors repaid from the public treasury. The people generally have 
great confidence in the Government, though it is not without opposition 
from a party in the country against whom very vigorous proceedings had 
been instituted, the executive being empowered by tlie legislature to 
suspend the usual forms of law, and to imprison and banish summarily all 
persons found machinating against public rule and tranquillity.^ The 
freedom of the press is restrained within moderate bounds ; newspapers are 
not subjected to regular censorship, but the writers of articles against 
private persons are tried by a special jury,, and not allowed to allege any 
justification for bringing them before the public; but when the party assailed 
happens to be in public office the writer may clear liimself by proving the 
truth of his assertions — if he fails to establish such proof, he is liable to be 
fined or imprisoned, according to the injury supposed to be caused by his 
publications. 

All other trials are conducted before courts of judges or magistrates as 
tlie case may be, without juries, and the delay and uncertainties of law 
proceedings, are complained of in Chili as in other countries. 

The President appoints or suspends the officers of Government. The 
governors of provinces are responsible to him, and provincial officers are 
responsible to their immediate governors. For his acts the President is 

* Since our visit to Chili the party in question became so powerful that 
thp Government was obliged to raise forces and take the field against them. 
As far as I can learn they have been put down and tranquillity has boon 
restored to the republic. 
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held accountable to Congress, consisting of two houses of senators, and 
representatives from all parts of the republic. 

In private life the Chilians seem to enjoy much happiness : they. are 
amiable, and extremely courteous in manners and deportment. Through 
the introduction of a gentleman who had former!)- visited New Zealand we 
received some very iwlite attentions from one or two families at Santiago, 
cUid to every public institution wiiich I wished to visit, admission was 
obtained without trouble, and the most considerate care taken to impart 
tlie information I sought. The principal place of fashionable resort is a 
wide and beautiful street, of great length, that intersects the city; it is 
planted with four lines of stately poplars, which leave a smooth promenade 
in the centre. On Sunday evenings this fine walk is filled with elegantly- 
dressed ladies and gentlemen, pacing up and down, or sitting in groups on 
the neat granite seats which are placed under the tall trees. The per- 
spective view seems at one end to be closed by the snow-capped Cor- 
dilleras, and at the other by a range of hills towards the coast. A 
mountain stream, eonfined within an artificial channel, runs along the side 
avenues, and a fountain tiirows up its clear waters in the middle of the 
promenade. Altogether the Alameda de la Canada is a great ornament 
to the city, and forms a charming scene, which cannot soon pass from the 
memory of a visitor to Santiago. 

Oil the north side of tlie city the river Maypoeho rushes on its course 
from the mountains to the sea ; it is crossed by means of a substantial 
bridge of brickwork, and another for foot pa.ssengers farther up: along the 
town side there is a parapet wall of brick, several miles in leugthf which 
serves to keep the river within diie bounds, and forms also a pleasant walk 
for the inhabitants. 

The President resides in a handsome building, which the Spaniards 
erected for a mint ; the rear of it alone being sufficient for this purpose. 
The state reception-room is elegtiiitly furnished with rich meuhles in 
geld and criinson velvet procured in France. There is a theatre of 
smaller size than that of Vai[)araiso; and during my visit, Ilcrz, the 
great German ])ianist and composer, was delighting the fashionable world 
of Santiago with liis brilliant playing. The Chilians are very musical, 
and in every Jiouse we found excellent pianos ; but in vain did 1 ask for one 
of the touching Caiiciones Nationales, or the enlivening Bolero airs, to 
which I listened with delight when I visited Manilla. The young la(li(‘s 
whom we nuit could sing nothing but Italian operatic airs, which are very 
captivating when executed with all the skill and taste of aprimadonna; 
but, in a private drawing-room, simple melodies, sung with feeling, are 
preferable to any scientific display of the most elaborate composition. The 
guitar, too, is banished from refined society in Chili, but still used by the 
lower classes as an accompaniment to their monotonous ditties. 

We never tired gazing at the stupendous mountains, which could be seen 
from the windows of the hotel where we lodged. Very often they are 
enshrouded by thick clouds, at other times their snowy summits alone are 
seen, shining brightly in the sunlight, and sometimes, but not often, they 
are entirely free from clouds or mist, and are seen standing out in bold 
relief and most impressive gprandeur from the clear sky. The picture they 
present is at the same time animated and softened by the beautiful lights 
and shadows which fall upon the projecting spurs or receding gorges of 
the enormous mass. I longed to be amongst the glens, or climbing the 
awful heights by which the road crosses to the town of Mendoza, on the 
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farther side of the chain ; but as circumstances rendered this impossible, 
all I could do was to reach the foot of the nearest mountains at a short 
distance from tlie city. Our kind friend Don Zavier took us to the country 
villa of a gentleman of great taste and poetical genius, who had formed a 
charming retreat at the very base of the Andes, and adorned it in a style 
which we might have looked for in Italy, but scarcely would have expected 
in South America. The enclosed grounds are planted with fruit trees 
interspread with numerous flowers and shrubs; amongst which secluded 
walks wind toward an elevation which commands a fine view of the wide 
valley and luxuriant vega or plain of Santiago. A clear mountain stream 
passes through the midst of the sloping and terraced garden : in its course it 
is made to form cascades, and a deep blue pool or basin, from which three 
fountains spring and scatter their waters in graceful jets. A temple, in 
memory of the proprietor's father, is built over the first cascade, just beyond 
a neat parterre, and copies of some of the finest statues in Florence and 
Rome are set up at various remarkable points within the grounds ; grace- 
ful weeping willows hang over the stream, and its course is marked by a 
wide avenue of poplar trees. In looking over the garden from the hall 
of the residence, the steep mountain forms the background of the romantic 
spot, which is frequently the resort of gay pic-nic parties from the city, and 
is indeed most admirably situated for the enjoyments of music and friendly 
intercourse. Whilst we were taking our repast a large eagle flew over our 
heads, returning to his nest amongst the mountains ; tliese birds are very 
destructive to the poultry in the neighbourhood, and it was with difficulty 
the major-domo could provide us with the common dish of the country, a 
kind of well-peppered chicken stew, of which the Chilians appeared to 
be extremely •fond. We had also the pleasure of visiting the country 
residence of a rich old gentleman, whose grounds were laid out as vineyards 
of great extent. The house contained a suite of well-furnished and richly- 
carpeted rooms on the ground-floor, offices, baths, wine-presses, and 
extensive stores for the produce of the estate, together with a neatly 
ornamented chapel communiciiting witlj the main buildings. 

These Haciendas, or estates of Chili, produce abundance of excellent 
flour and herds of fine cattle and horses. The arts of cultivation are, how- 
ever, in a very rude and backward state, which the Government is endea- 
vouring to improve by means of recently-established botanic gardens and 
model farms. 

The natives are accustomed at an early age to the management of 
stock; they are most fearless riders, and soon bpiig the wildest cattle 
under control. I had an opportunity of witnessing their dexterity on 
the occasion of bringing in a large herd, which were driven towards an 
enclosure. At its gate several wild animals refused to enter, and bounded 
off in various directions ; instantly the mounted herdsmen were after them, 
and the long lasso, which is always at the saddle bow, was thrown with 
unerring aim over the horns of the great beasts, that were thus suddenly 
brought to a stand, by the horses of the drivers planting their hoofs firmly 
into the ground ; sometimes the furious brutes made at the drivers, who 
galloped off until others came up, and by dexterously throwing tlieir lassos 
on the ground, so as to catch the legs of the bullocks, suddenly brought 
them headlong to the earth, and then compelled them to return to the gate 
of the court-yard, keeping the refractory in check by means of two or more 
tightly-strained lassos which prevented their moving in any direction but 
the right one. 
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The Chilians are lamentably deficient in knowledge of the arts ; and 
consequently depend upon importations of manufactured articles from other 
countries, or employ at a high rate carpenters, blacksmiths, coachmakers, 
and other European workmen who have established themselves in Cliili. 
The Government holds out every encouragement to immigration, and has 
succeeded, by giving small grants of land, in inducing several German fami- 
lies to settle in the southern province. Every facility is given to commercial 
enterprise and advancement. One railway has already been constructed 
between the mining districts of Copiapo and the coast, and others are pro- 
jected ; in fact, whilst Peru and other stiites to the northward are kept 
down by political divisions and misgovernment, the republic of Chili seems 
to be advancing to a most respectable position among nations ; and if not 
distracted by internal division (of which, however, there was a little 
indication at the time of our visit), it may soon rise to a high degree of 
wealth and importance, containing, as it does, such mighty resources ia its 
rich mines, pastures, and fertile fields. 

Before sailing from Valparaiso, we experienced a sevt^rc^ shock of an 
earthquake. Early one morning I observed the inhabitants rushing dis- 
tractedly from their houses into the street, with looks of consternation and 
alarm. I soon began to feel the eartli reel, and had to steady myself 
witli my walking-stick until the ground settleil again with a horrible 
trembling motion that made the walls of the liouses creak and the furniture 
rattle loudly. But, the danger past, the pale faces around me began to 
resume their colour again, and jokes and laughter were excited at the 
strange costumes in which several persons hatl hurried from tlwir bt^l- 
rooms at that early liour. That shock was considered to be unusually 
severe, and soon after a fire broke out which consumed many houses and 
much valuable property, 

* In little more than three weeks from the time of our sailing from 
Valparaiso, we made the land to the westward of Cape Horn, and ran 
along shore with a strong south-westerly wind. It being then midsummer 
(eTanuary ) the weather was mild for those regions, the thermomet(ir showing 
forty-four degress of heat in the inoraings and evenings, and at noon about 
fifty degrees. The interior of Terra del Fuego is mountainous, and the 
coast elevated into fantastically-shaped hills. The cape itself is an 
enormous crag, apparently of porphyritic rock, seamed and worn by the 
power of the elements in that stormy clime, yet boldly facing the lashing 
waves and furious blasts of the Southern Ocean. We passed within a short 
distance of its base, gazed with great interest and delight on that 
noble-looking termination of a mighty continent, whieli we soon left far 
astern, and were glad to bear away through the Atlantic, towards the 
genial climate and sunny skies of the tropics. 


The tear down cbilclbood’s cheek that flows, 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose ; 

When next the summer breeze comes by 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 
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THE FAIRIES. (1658.) 

Come, follow, follow me, 

You, fairy elves that bo ; 

Which circle on the green, 

Come, follow Mab. your queen : 

Hand in hand lot’s dance around, 

For this place is fairy ground. 

When mortals arc at rest. 

And snoring in their nest ; 

Unheard and unespied 
Through keyholes we do glide : 

Over tables, stools, and shelves, 

Wo trip it with our faiiy elves. 

And if the house be foul 
With platter, dish, or bowl. 

Upstairs we liimbly creep, 

And find the sluts asleep : 

There we pinch their arms and eyes, 

None escapes nor none espies. 

But if the house be swept, 

And from uncleanness kept. 

We praise thediousehold maid, 

And duly is she paid : 

For wc used before wo go 
To drop a tester in her shoo. 

Upon a mushroom’s head 
Our-table cloth wo spread ; 

A grain of rye or wheat 
Is manchet which wc eat. 

Pearly drops of dew we drink, 

Jn acorn cups fill’d to the brink. 

The brains of nightingales, 

AVith unctuous fat of snails 
Between two cockles stew’d, 

Is meat that’s easily chew’d. 

Tails of worms and marrow of mice, 

Vo make a dish that’s wondrous nice. 

The grasshopper, gnat, and fly, 

Serve us for our minstrelsy ; 

Grace said, we dance a while, 

And so the time beguile ; 

And if the moon doth hide her head. 

The glowworm lights us home to bed. 

On drops of dewy grass 
So nimT)ly do we pass ; 

Tlie young and tender stalk, 

Ne’er bends when we do walk : 

Yet in the morning may be seen. 

Where we, the night before, have been. 

Anonymous. 
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A VISIT TO CYPHUS.— ISTo. IV. 



Paphos. 

The late storm had cooled the atmosphere, and rendered travelling most 
agreeable, as we took leave of our worthy Turkish host, and, mounting, 
pursued our way towards the town of the once-famed Paphos, the site of 
the temple of Paphia, or Venus. The sun shone as mildly on the 
refreshed earth as his rays, two c^ays since, had been powerfully dis- 
agreeable ; songsters, innumerable, chanted from the boughs of trees and 
twigs of thickly-set bushes that lined our pathway, and we hastened 
over the same track doubtless pursued by Paul and Barnabas when the 
VOL. III. 2d 
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eyes of Sergius Paulus received light, and the'^orcerer Elymas struck 
with blindness. 

After an hour and a lialfs smart riding we passed through the 
modern village of Callassi, or Collossi, and waded through a somewhat 
shallow stream, where the district of Limersole terminates. There was 
much more appearance of cultivation in these parts than any we had here- 
tofore pa^ed. through: to our left yas the prominent "land of Capo do 
Gdtttif uidfe^ the environs of ^llasfi'^vere one vast extent of delicit)us 
orchards, vineyards, and mulberry plantations, with abundance of \\ater, 
oozing from purling streams, in every direction. The ruins of an aqueduct 
and an old tower were pointed out to us by our guides, and travtdlers 
Avho had preceded us in their researches in these little-frequented parts 
attribute both to the handiwork of the Knights Templars. 

After fording through the river we passed the village of Episcopi ; 
pleasantly situated at the foot of a minor range of hills, which jiroject far 
out into the sea, and form one of those many bluff headlands which is 
the leading feature of the sea-girt coasts of this island. The village 
itself is situated in a declivity, sufficiently elevated to command a 
charming prospect of the plains, which were all sown with wheat, as also 
of the orchards, plantations, and mulberry tracts that surround if. The 
summit of the hills were crowned with groups of graceful olive rre(‘s, 
whilst lower down, and right to the bases of the mountains, cypress and 
mountain oak flourished in wild luxuriance. Here, also, the greater 
portion of the population were Turks, men possessed of greater energy 
and spirit than iheir lethargic and indolent Greek neighbours. The 
country yields a small supply of cotton, and terra-oinbra was said to be 
abundant. 

Here the sheik of the village pointed out to u» several interesting 
ruins, some of which, he persisted, were the remnants of once-celebrated 
sugar-factories established on tJiis spot ; others, again, were said to have 
served as storehouses or granaries; and one or two iiad evidently once 
served as Christian clmrches, for every niche was marked with a cross, and 
there were remnants of what appeared to have been fresco paintings. 
Whether sugar was really manufactured here or not it is difficult to 
ascertain, but it is certain that the village before us once boasted of very 
great opulence; and it is almost as certain that, were proper measures 
adopted, the rich and fertile soi4 the congenial climate, and the abundant 
supply of very excellent water, are ingredients that would 8j)eedily con- 
stitute a wealthy province, and Episcopi might yet vie for wealth and 
commerce with any other town under tlie Sultan’s, jurisdiction. 

Quitting Episcopi we commenced to cross over the mountains, which 
apparently intersect the island, dividing with a rocky barrier the 
western from the eastern shores. The roads were abominable, and 
rendered slippery and dangerous by the late heavy fall of rain. The 
mountains here were entirely calcareous, terminating towards the sea in 
deep and almost perpendicular fissures, the soil being level and barren on 
inclined plains of rock. Under these circumstances we deemed it most 
prudent to dismount, and precede our horses ; for had they gone before us, 
a false step, or a slip on their part, would have crushed us to death. As it 
was, one of our party met with a most severe accident, which tended well- 
nigh to lame him for life : leaning for support on his reversed fowling- 
piece, at a most critical part, where the polished rock was as smooth and 
shining as a looking-glass, the barrel slipped between his legs, and coming 
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in sharp contact with his right foot, the shock was so great as to precipitate 
him on his face, with such force that blood gushed from liis deeply -cut 
forehead, and he was lifted up to ail appearances lifeless and insensible. 
Luckily a flask of brandy was at hand, which we poured into the wound, 
which we then'stufted up with common gun-wadding, and bound a silk 
handkerchief ^0nd his head. When he came to his senses again, he found 
ids leg had been so much injured by the blow that he was,obliged to be 
lifted into his saddle, and it was many weeks before he recovered the right 
use of the limb. Shortly after this contretemps we w^ere happy to find 
ourselves once more on a delightful level plain, though still on tlie 
mountains ; the grateful odour of many wild herbs, that grew in profusion 
around us, was mingled with the cool breeze of evening. Wild oak and 
cypresses and mastic vied with each other in height and strength and 
beauty. From our elevated position we saw the sun set in cloudless* 
glory ; and a few minutes afterwards we arrived at the village of St. 
Thomas, where we bivouacked for the night. 

Next morning the lark w'as fast asleep wdien our faithful courier roused 
us to partake of our early coffee, that most refreshing and delight! id of all 
beverages to the eastern traveller. The horses were saddled, and every- 
thing ready for a start by the time the dawn had fairly appeared ; and we 
were shaking the lieavy dew from our huge straw hats, which, in passing 
under the foliage of wet trees, had amassed a pretty considerable quantity 
of damp, very much about the same time that the lark shook the dew- 
dro]) from lier wing : thus, for once in our lives, classing ourselves 
amongst the list of early birds. 

But who can describe how gloriously beautiful the first half hour of 
early morning is in these mild and delightful climes? The wonderful 
handiwork of tlie Great Master of the Universe was everywhere and in 
everything. Did ive look to the cast, there is a rich crimson drapery, 
fringed with gold, and the vesture of the morning sky is variegated witli 
purple, green, rose-colour, fawn, and fifty other delicate tints, which the 
mind of man can barely conceive, much less hope to imitate. Above 
these, again, the light fleecy clouds are a splendid composition of silver, 
gold, and crystal-like pearl, veiling the clear blue azure canopy, like a 
fkie network spread over a resplendent mirror.. 

To the west, the dark clouds of night are nestling to rest on the. tranquil 
waves of the distant horizon ; the last star has grown dim and impercepti- 
ble in the increasing light of day ; the ocean is Irighted up as a brilliant 
lamp ; flowers open to the day, and the earth around us teems with the 
bountiful gifts of the Creator. Is there a breath tJiat we breathe, or the 
note of a bird that we listen to, tliat does not distinctly proclaim the riches 
that undeserving men possess, and but too often abuse, daring their 
pilgrimage upon earth ? 

Soon after passing St. Thomas, we passed through the ralhcr-con- 
siderable town of Latunsko, chiefly inhabited by Turks ; many of whom, 
we were informed, were married to Greek wives. The natives appeared 
to be a fine, healthy, robust, and industrious people, and we encountered 
several of these hardy mountaineers going forth to their daily labours, 
most of whom stopped and saluted us civilly as we passed. Tliis village 
occupies a central position on this* defile of mountains, and commands an 
extensive prospect, extending to Cape de Gotta to the southward. 

Soon after quitting Latunsko we commenced our descent down a deep 
ravine, whose sides were in many places perfectly perpendicular, and on 
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arriving at the bottom, we dismounted to partake of our frugal morning 
repast, and .to enable the horses to drink deeply from tlie pleasant water 
that flowed from a fountain in the centre of tlie ravine. The scenery 
about Jiore was bold and striking ; and, seated under the shade of an old 
ruined wall, we sketclied tlie small illustration that aocompanies this. 
Endless flights of doves and wild pigeons hovered over thi|Mpot, and cooed 
mournfully to their mates, as though sadly alarmed our intrusion. 
Doubtless, up the perpendicular calcareous rocky side there were many 
niches and crannies well adapted for the security of their nests, as even the 
wily vipers could not by any possibility approach some of the projecting 
pinnacles, which at moments were swarming with quarrelsome bine 
pigeons, who fought and tusseled with each other till both were hurled 
over the ledge locked firmly together by claws and beaks, till the sensation 
0of mut\ial danger made both combatants desist, and fly off again before 
their bodies reached the earth. Leaving this ravine we passed Taliikloura, 
fi)rnierly a place of some considerable importance, situated on the pleasant 
sloping sides of a rnountmn, encompassed on three sides by well-cnllivated 
valleys. The village was small and miserable, but much of the grounds, 
and many of the gardens and vineyards up the hillside, were the property 
of Turks, residing at Latunsko, who rode here and back on tlieir donkeys 
every day in the week, to superintend the work of their peasants, or to set 
the shoulder to the wheel themselves. 

About three hours after leaving Taluktoura we bade adieu to these moun- 
tains, and, descending ro'pidly, arrived at the banks of a river, close to 
where it emptics’itself into the sea; and here, halting for a short while, we 
dismounted and went down to the beach, strolling along the sea-sand in 
search of shells, or any curiosity the waves might cliance to turn up for 
our inspection — the sca-coast running towards W.N.AV’. We sent for our 
horses, and fording the river close by the sea where it was shallowest, wo 
followed the sea-shore till a sudden rocky barrier impeded our progress 
further in this direction, and then we struck off N.N.W., arriving soon 
afterwards at a ruined old castle, picturesquely situated on the summit of 
a high hill, wliicli, we were informed, was a debris of the ancient Kiiklia, or 
Conclia. TJiis castle commanded an extensive prospect on all sides, with 
a very extensive view of thq ocean. 

Here, at the quiet mid-day liour, we reposed awhile under the friendly 
shade of Cyprus, and inhaled the first breath of the delicious seal)reezo 
that was oiily tlien setting in. Our guides, stretched upon the bare ground, 
were soon wrapped in deep slumber ; .and the only noises that interrupted 
the intense silence and solitude of that hour were the occasional rustling 
occasioned by-one ugly bloodsucker in pursuit of another, or the twitter- 
ings of the jjretty little beccafico, or fig-eater, which at this season begin 
to accumulate in the island, and which, in a montii or so later, would 
afford a rich pastime to the sportsman ; who, Cockney-like, seated under a 
tree with a diminutive gun, not much larger than a child’s toy, will pick 
off these birds by dozens at a time. Their flesh is considered a very great 
delicacy, and certainly, when fresh and stewed with vine leaves, they arc 
not to be despised ; but they are most surprisingly fat, and not contented 
with their natural greasy tendency, .the still more greasy Greeks, after 
half roasting them, preserve them in oil, and so use them as dainties all the 
year round. We must confess that though we have travelled a good deal 
in our lives, and seen a good many rare sights, we never remember, before 
meeting with it in Cyprus, to have seen bottles of pickled birds set upon a 
dinner table as a luxury. 
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In the neighbourhood of this place there are a few miserable huts which 
aspire to be called a village, and the natives of whicli subsist almost 
entirely during the summer months on wdld marsh-mallow vegetables and 
fruits, a diet which, nevertheless, appeared in no measure to detract from 
their health or activity. This place is supposed by some to have been the 
ancient Cytliera;. The surrounding country is by nature well adapted for 
the conveniences and comfort of man; but it has been almost entirely 
depopulated, owing to the civil schisms that have periodically rent the 
island, the bad system of government, and the poverty and indolence of the 
inhabitants. 

Mounting again, we crossed over a bridge built across a deep stream by 
the Turks, but which, at tlie time of our passage, was in a dilapidated and 
dangerous condition ; and shortly after passed by three villages, Dhame, 
Aksliai, and Kulloo!i, all within half-an-hour’s ride of each other. 

At sunset we reached the supposed site of the once-celebrated garden of* 
Venus ; and, as the weather was remarkably mild, we preferred bivouacking 
in tlie ojjeu air for the night to entering into any of the houses of the neigh- 
bouring village of Iroskepos, or Jcroschipos, though some of the inhaliitants, 
both 'I'urks and Greeks, were solicitous of our company. But the black, 
smoky appearance of the houses argued ominously of fleas, if nothing worse; 
so we preferred our capote to their carpets, and civilly declined their pressing 
invitiitions ; at the same time fully recompensing them for their trouble by 
speculating largely in fowls, eggs, &c., and, what was a great luxury in 
Cyprus, aline large bowl of fresh milk from the goats. At the village 
there were a native consular agents, who sported their flags to honour 
our arrival. 

We had a fine moon to Iielp us in our survey of this singular place, 
so linked with profane tradition. Of water there was an abundant 
supply in every direction, and several caves, hewn out of the rocky 
barriers that fenced in the ground to seaward, and defended it from the 
fiercer winter gales ; but, save a few bulbs, nothing but brambles, thistles, 
thorns, and donkeys, now flourished in the garden ; the site, however, is an 
admirable one for the purposes to which it is said to have been devoted. 
The earth, rising in platforms, supported on rocky shelves, each partition 
of which seemed to possess a different soil, so that the fruits and flowers of’ 
many countries might be liere congregated, and, doubtless, with a little 
attention, thrive admirably. Then, again, the most picturesque arbours 
and grottoes might be formed in every direction, and a few lofty trties, well 
planted, cast a pleasant shadow during the .hotter hours of the day and 
variegate the scene; but this, we fear, is an undertaking loo gigantic 
for the most enlightened of the present inhabitants of Cyprus. 

Next morning we mounted, and soon cantered up to the modern Paffa, 
the seaport town of ancient Paphos. The place abounded with mins, and 
must once have been of considerable extent ; but the ruined walls, of what 
were once doubtless magnificeut buildings, now only serve as poultry -yards, 
or miserable kitchen-gardens, and the whole of the inhabitants might be 
launched out to sea iii an ordinary ship’s long-boat without endangering 
tJieir safety. On the point of the cliff is a strong tower, with a few guns 
and flagstaff and a minaret; and here a few ill-paid and worse-fed 
soldiers are kept in garrison, to. astonish any sea-coming foes by their 
valiant exploits. 

AVe then proceeded to the ancient Paphos, the site of God’s mercy to the 
Roman centurion, distant about twenty minutes’ ride. Here was a number 
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of detached rocks, hewn out for habitations either for the living or tlie 
dead, it is hard to say which ; though one of these rooms afforded us a 
pleasant shelter from the heat and the heavy dews of night during the 
two days we remained amongst the ruins. 

The situation of ancient Paphos must have been delightful. Hewn out 
and built upon solid rocks, the waves of the Mediterranean have through 
centuries combated, but vainly, for the mastery ; and the cool spray of 
the angry surge, flying high up in the air, falls discontentedly into the 
bosom of its mother ocean, unable — owing to the long ledge of rocks in 
front — to surmount the pinnacle upon which we are seated, as we gaze 
thoughtfully upon the cloudless horizon. A few ships are sailing to and 
fro in the distance, and an Arab sponge-fislier’s boat ventures close 
within shore in search of submarine treasures. The old port has long 
since been blocked up, and nothing but death and destruction await the 
* hapless bark that is caught by the winter gale close to this shore. Hut, 
hark ! in the still hour of mid-day we hear faintly the distant cry of the 
Muezzin call ; the sponge-fishers prostrate themselves towards Slecca — 
and the darkness that fell upon Elymas the sorcerer, alas ! still reigns in 
the land. 

As the accident that our companion had the misfortune to meet with 
rendered riding laborious and painful, we came to the decision of sending 
back our servants and guides by land to Larnacca, and engaging a passage 
on board of a native boat then lying at Paffa, or Bafta. We went on 
board, and, tripping the anchor, set sail for the seaport town of Famogosta. 


MARK DUNTHORN.~-No. II 

It happened to be Passion-week, and the bells were then ringing for church. 
As Mr. Manley was going out of the gate, the thought suddenly struck 
him that Mark’s anxiety to commence operations on the walnut-tree had 
reference to the young rooks, which were now at an age to make them a 
desirable prey. He instantly returned a few paces, and calling loudly to 
Mark, who was digging in a neighbouring border, he reiterated the order 
he had just before given him ; and seeing the gardener at a little distance, 
he said, “ Simpson, you hear what I have said about the w'alnut -tree ; mind 
that I am obeyed.” 

Simpson heard and would punctually have followed his master’s injunc- 
tions if he had remained in that part of the garden, but his business called 
him unfortunately to another spot out of sight of the walnut-tree. The 
wished-for opportunity now presented itself. Mark looked around, not a 
creature was near him. Slipping on the loose outer coat (the wide pockets 
of which he had often found very convenient) that he had taken off, he 
quickly ascended the tree. 

Caw ! caw ! ” cried he, imitating the rooks, which, alarmed at his approach, 
began to fly about in all directions. “ Ay, ay, you may say caw, my fine 
fellows, you shan’t caw much longer ; go you into my pocket, and you, you 
are still enough now ; and now for you ” — his attention being attracted by 
the heads of some young rooks peeping over a laige nest at a little distance. 
He beat off the old birds who hovered over them, clamorous with affright, 
and stretching out his arm at full lengUi, he stept upon another bough. Xu 
his eagerness to obtain his prey, he had forgotten to notice whether the 
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branch was decayed or not ; in an instant it gave W'ay under his weight, and 
he was precipitated to the ground. 

The crash, the shriek, the groan that followed aroused the attention of 
the servants in tlie house, and of a labourer who was in the adjoining field ; 
they all ran to the spot. There lay Mark writhing with pain ; he had 
erideavoiired to rise but was unable, and it was evident to all that he was 
very much injured, although no bones appeared to be broken. 

One of the maids ran to the church, fearful that when the service was 
concluded, her master might not return home, but go as was his fjcquent 
practice to visit some sick person. She waited at the gate for a few 
minutes, and perceiving Mr. Manley leaving the church she hastened to 
him, and informed him of wliat had happened- More shocked perhaps 
than surprised at her intelligence, ho proceeded with all speed to the 
wretched man, whom he found extended on a shutter, which the labourers 
were raising between them, with an intent to bear him to his own abode. ^ 
The colour for an instant flashed into his pale cheek, and fresh drop^ 
of perspiration suflused his whole countenance when he recf)gnised 
Mr. Manley. 

O, Mark !** exclaimed the latter, himself turning pale at the spectacle 
before him, “ this comes of disol>eyiiig my orders.** 

Mark groaned, and seemed in such excruciating agony that Mr. Manley 
forbore to say another word, but bidding the men “go on,** he walked by 
their side, judiciously and kindly directing their movements, and accom- 
panied them to the cottage. He secured the attendance of Mr. Thompson, 

the medical man, resident at , by the way, so that no time was hwt 

for the relief of the sufferer. On examination it was found tliat the spine 
w^as so seriously injured, and that such other hurts had been received, that 
the most fatal consequences miglit be apprehended. All was done for 
him that the case rendered possible. He was given in charge to a poor 
widow who lived near him, and his immediate wants were supplied from 
the vicarage. 

In the evening, Mr. Manley and Mr. Thompson again met at the cottage. 
Mark was exceedingly impatient under his sufferings, and in truth they 
were very severe. Sir. Manley found it impoNsible to hold any conversa- 
tion with him ; Mark was as unable no^v as he had formerly been unwilling 
to attend to him. 

“ It is a sad case,” observed Mr. Manley to the doctor, as they left the 
cottage ; “ the poor wretch will die, and give no sign, I fear, or proof 
either of faith or penitence.” 

“ He will die, certainly,*’ returned Mr. Thompson, “but not at jnvsent 
— he may lie some little time. You have now, to use his own w oi ds, got 
him fairly on his back; and if w^e can manage to give him some degree of 
ease, he may yet, under treatment and instruction like yours, be brought 
to a better state of mind. You and I have met at sickbeds where our 
patient’s case was almost as hopelps, both to you and me, as Mark’s, yet 
you have often succeeded in obtaining youj* end, whilst my skill lias been 
of no avail.” 

“ It is a great pity,” said Mr. Manley, “ that so many of your fraternity 
should so much dislike our attendance as they do. However, 1 trust that 
the prejudice against our ministry is wearing away, and that medical men 
do not so often think, as formerly, that our words counteract their medicines 
—and are more inclined to alloW that a man may be restored at the same 
time both in body and soul. It seems a most shocking thing to me that a 
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person should be permitted to go out of this world with every sin upon his 
head unrepented of, because his minister is forbidden, in the fea* of 
shortening existence, to speak the necessary words of salvation, to rouse the 
stray sheep of his fold to a timely sense of his danger.” 

The?e is discretion to be used in these cases as in all others,” replied 
Mr. Tliompson. It is the part and the duty of the medical man to save 
life if it be possible ; and where success depends, humanly speaking, on 
his patient^s mind being kept perfectly calm, lie must consider only the 
animal safety, if I may so express myself, of the being intrusted to him. 
When he has done his part, the clergyman may properly stop in and 
complete the good work. If the latter interpose prematurely, the chance 
of all parties is lost ; and a man is hurried unfit into eternity, who, 
judiciously treated, might have been a living monument of God’s mercy — 

. art attestation of the Divine goodness in his generation.” 

“ Then you limit your restriction to extreme cases?” said Mr. Manley. 
“Certainly,” replied Mr. Thompson; “where death is inevitable, it 
would be cruelty, in my estimation, to withhold any benefit that might 
result from the attendance of the clergyman ; and I hold it moreover to bo 
the duty of friends and relatives to summon him to the sick man’s bed. 
So also in cases of lingering disease, the kind and judicious cares of the 
minister are valuable in every respect. A mind at peace, and resting in 
humble confidence in God, is a wouderfuf help to the medical man, and 
half the sick man’s cure.” 

“ The sick are not, however, so much inclined to think so as I could 
wish to sec,” said JMr. Manley. “AVe are generally sent for only when 
our attendance is too late to efiect much good ; and to many our uninvited 
appearance is looked upon as an intrusion, or regarded as a death-warrant. 
Indeed so little encouragement do we receive, that it is only a sense of 
duty to our Divine IMaster that can compel us to urge those offers iijjon 
others which should be sought for by themselves, and prized as their 
highest privilege and comfort.” 

“ You must admit, however,” said Mr. Thompson, “ that there is a 
better feeling in this respect, as in many others, gaining ground amongst 
us.” 

“I see it, and see it most thankfully,” returned Mr. Manley, “Every 
age, properly speaking, is a degenerate age; but though vice may yet 
iinliappily abound, the present is not tlie worst on record : on the contrary, 
if we compare it with many generations that have preceded it, we shall find 
abundant cause of gratitude and hope, and feel that in every ray of 
improvement around us, there is light, and life, and joy, shed on our own 
path.” 

The gentlemen now parted ; the duty of the day was not yet completed, 
and its close, tltOugh it found them fatigued, found them also happy in the 
consciousness that they had fulfilled, to their ability, their respective tasks. 

Mark was now in a very distressing state. His sufferings were extreme, 
and frequently rendered him quite incapable of giving his attention to 
Mr. hlanley, who was unremitting in his kindness to him. AVhen, 
however, he was able to listen to hiin, he showed not only great anxiety as 
to the future, but great eagerness to avail himself of Mr. Manley ’a 
instructions. 

“ Ah ! sir,” «aid he, one day, “ I little thought when I used to say it 
would be time enough to think of these things when you had got me on 
my back, how soon I should be brought to it. I, that was so strong, and 
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so active, and so young, just in my prime, who would have thought but 
that I might have lived for years and years to come? And now the doctor 
tells me, and I am afraid he says the truth, that I shall never leave the bed 
alive. I wish, with all my heart, 1 had lived a better life, but nerhaps it 
is not too late now ; if 1 could but get well again I would oe sucli a 
different man ; and who knows after all, doctors are not always right, and 
nothing is impossible, you say, to God.*' 

Don't attempt to delude yourself with any such ideas,” said Mr. Man- 
ley, earnestly ; “ nothing indeed is impossible to Him who all-powerful ; 
but we may assure ourselves that He will not alter the ordinary course of 
His providence, and work miracles for those who habitually despise His 
commands, and neglect the simplest means of grace appointed by Him, 
whilst health and strength and instruction were afforded them# The wisest 
and the only safe plan that you can now follow is to make use of the 
opportunity still granted you, and to endeavour with all your heart to 
return to your offended Maker in true penitence, and with sincere sorrow 
for your sins.” 

“liut is it of any use?” said Mark, casting an imploring and piteous 
look at Mr. Manley. “ How do I know tliat God will have mercy and 
pardon me ?" 

“ You know it from His holy word,” replied Mr. Manley, “ and from 
the assurance of our blessed Saviour himself.** 

Mark fixed his eyes upon him, as though he would devour the words he 
was about to speak ; and though the severity of his bodily pain forced large 
drops to stand on his brow and lips, he suppressed all utterance of his 
anguish. 

“ By the mouth of His holy prophet God declares, ‘ when the wicked man 
lurneth from the wickedness he hath committed, and doeth that whicli is 
lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive,' and He elsewhere expressly 
affirms that ‘ He will abundantly pardon.’ And what says our Lord and 
Saviour himself — words of more comfort than heaven itself has ever offered, 
or earth before heard ? ‘ Come unto me all ye that labour, and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’ ” 

“ Go on, please, sir,” said Mark, ‘‘ I like to hear you.” 

‘‘ I rejoice to hear it,” returned Mr. Manley. “ Take it as a sure word 
of comfort, and a stay to your soul, that God does not delight in executing 
vengeance, but in showing mercy and pity. If you are penitent enough to 
claim His compassion, have no fear but that He is ready to forgive, and 
able to save you to the uttermost.” 

“ And do you think I am penitent enough?” asked Mark. 

“ That is a question, which neither I nor any man can answer,” replied 
he ; “ the only proof of penitence by which we can form a judgment is 
amendment of life. It is one tiling to be sorry for sin, whilst smarting 
under its punishment, and another to resist it when we have the power to 
be guilty of it again.” 

“ That’s only too true,” said Mark, I know that of myself ; my old 
mother made a great talk about being penitent and so forth, when she had 
that bad illness some years ago, but when she got well, how then did it go 
with her? Did she keep to her words then? Not she; we had many a 
good laugh together at what had before frightened her, and most likely 
it would have been just the same if she had got over her last illness.” 

‘^Perhaps so,” answered Mr. Manley; ‘‘but we are not to judge 
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another ; nor is any one at liberty to speak ill of the dead, who can no 
longer defend themselves,” 

' It was not, however, till many conversations had passed between him 
and Mr. Manley, that Mark could be brought to speak of his mother as 
his good? minister desired. He had been prone to excuse himself by 
attributing all blame to her. But at length, 'to Mr, Manley’s great satis- 
faction, he thus expressed himself, after having related some circumstances 
which had passed between them : — 

No, sir, no,” said he, “ she was not a good mother nor a good woman ; 
but I wish 1 had never reproached her, and that on her deathbed, for her 
way of bringing me up. If she was to blame, so was I ; and so is every 
one who has done as I have. It’s not the want of knowing better, but 
the desire to do ill, that leads most persons to do wrong. Make me believe 
that any man can lie, and swear, and thieve, and not feel that he ougiit 
not to do such things, and be ignorant that they are forbidden ! No, no, 
the fault don’t lie there ; no one would do such things if he had not a 
liking for them ; others may tempt him, but he first tempts himself.” 

You are right,” said Mr. Manley, “ the root of sin is in our own 
corrupt nature. We are prone to evil from our. birth, and he who takes no 
pains to resist and to overcome the evil in him, when the means are given 
him for the purpose, must charge himself witli the sin, and receive as his 
just due the punishment of it.” 

‘‘ Shall I tell you,’' said Mairk, what has been tlie cause of my doing 
such bad things as 1 have ? It is neither more nor less than this, I did not 
believe that God took notice of what we did, and would trouble Himself to 
watch such a one as me. You have said, and the chaplain at the jail has 
often said, ‘ God’s eyes are in every place, beholding the evil and the 
good.* I did not credit a word of it ; but it was strange, wasn’t it, sir, that 
I should just meet my deathblow in the very act of stealing? I had 
planned taking your birds for many days before, and had got a man to buy 
them of me, and sell them again at — market, so that neither of us 
might be found out,” 

“ There is nothing strange in the fact, that He who has given laws to 
his creatures,” returned Mr. Manley, “ should be careful to watch how 
they are obeyed. How in the day of judgment could a just verdict be 
pronounced, if there was no previous witness of our conduct ? — your own sad 
experience of what takes place in our own courts of justice, may show the 
reasonableness of this. I can readily imagine how early, and how anxiously 
too, not only you, but many others also, have deluded yourselves with this 
belief, that you were not noticed by God ; but what folly ! — He that made 
the eye, has assuredly an eye upon all ; He that formed the ear, hears, 
without doubt, aE we utter ; and before Him, as our Creator, the thoughts 
of all hearts He naked and exposed. None, you may rely upon it, are too 
mean for His vigilance ; none are so great or so powerful as to elude His 
knowledge or escape Ills vengeance.” 

The mention of the day of judgment had a striking effect upon Mark, 
and for some days his mind was in a distressing state, between terror and 
hope. Mr. Manley was constantly with him, as anxious to inspire a well- 
grounded confidenoe in the mercy of God, through an Almighty Saviour, 
as the sufferer was to receive it. He remained with him to the very last, 
at the entreaty of the dying man, whose consciousness never deserted him. 

Thank yon, sir,** said he, a short time before his death, you have 
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been very kind to me, and I hope your care has not been quite thrown 
away upon me. I trust all to God, for I have a worse and worse opinion 
of myself every hour I live. I think, I hope I am penitent; but God 
alone knows the truth. My heart misgives me, but I cry to my Saviour 
and say, ‘ Lord be merciful to me a sinner ! Help, Lord, or I perish ! * ” 

ITe wept for some minutes, nor did Mr. Manley attempt to clieck him ; 
he was much affected also, and he inwardly and fervently prayeil for the 
sufferer, 

Mark now recovered himself. “ I wish,” said he, I had’ some trifle to 
give you, sir, as a sort of remembrance, not of me, but of my thankfulness 
to you (his eyes wandered round the almost empty chamber) ; there's the 
little glass I used to shave by — do take it, and sometimes think of poor 
Mark.” 

Again he wept, Mr. Manley spoke kindly to him, and put the glass 
into Ills great-coat pocket, to Mark’s great satisfaction. Life was iaj»idly 
on tlie ebb : ]\Ir. Manley and the nurse knelt down, and the former coin- 
monced reading the recommendatory prayer, but before he had ended, 
Mark knew little of what was passing ; a groan, a shudder, and tlien a 
start, and in a few minutes afterwards he had ceased to breathe. 

Mr. Manl(‘y left the cottage for his own home full of serious thought. 
As he passed down the road he was obliged to diverge from the path, in 
order to avoid a tree which had been felled and lay in the way. The train 
of thought to wliich the sight gave rise was natural, 

‘‘ There is hope in a tree,” sighed he, “ when it is cut down that it will 
sprout again, but man giveth up the ghost and where is he ? ”, Who may 
answer that awful question ? The Christian alone may breathe Iiis hope 
and say — in the bosom of his Father and his God, if faith in the 
liedeemer’s blood has effaced tlie handwriting of his iniquity, and the tear 
of true penitence blotted out the remembrance of his §ins. 

“ But let the wicked beware,” continued he, pursuing the train of his 
thoughts. A deathbed repentance is at best uncertain and unsatisfactory ; 
most painful to them who take an interest in the iMiuitent, and mtist 
dangerous to himself. Unhappy son of an unhappy mother! unhappy, 
not because of poverty or of any extraordinary visitation of Providence, 
but from a course of irreligion and guilt. She too is gone to her last 
account, professedly contrite ; but doubts, like thick mists obscuring the 
bright face of day, hang over that grave which the rays of Christian hope 
should illumine. Ah! little can the multitude comprehend, on such 
occasions, the painful feelings of him who is tlm appointed watcher over 
the souls of Christ’s flock. Alas ! many ridicule our office, more .‘itill fancy 
our ministry a life of ease only, or indolent enjoyment ,* and no wonder, 
they who care not for their own immortal interests can form little con- 
ception how powerfully others can care for them, or understand how heavy 
a responsibility restii with him whose task is to awaken others to a sense of 
their obligations, and to show how accountable they are for their actions 
amidst determined insensibility and sloth.” 


It is true, although it is mortifying to man’s vanity, and ought to teach 
the wisest humility, that many of the most valuable discoveries have been 
the result of chance rather than of meditation, of accident rather than 
design. 
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OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. 



The Bullfikcii. 

In the course of April and May, we may hear in our woodlands or gardei^s 
or shrubberies, the low piping notes of the Bullfinch* {Pyrrhula vulgaris). 
The song is not a very melodious one, neither can it be heard at any great 
distance ; yet the bird must have a musical ear, and a good menu)ry. No 
bird has so great a facility as this for learning music ; and it can be taught 
to whistle to the tunes of a German flute, and will often add to them a tew 
little graces from its natural song. Some bullfinches can be trained to 
sing two or three different airs, never at all mingling one with the other ; 
but much skill and patience are requisite in thus educating it. A bird so- 
accomplished is very expensive, and as much as four or five pounds is some- 
times given for a well-trained bullfinch. At Ilcsse and Fulda, little schools 
are formed for the purpose of teaching the birds, and these supply 
Germany, Holland, and England with these musicians. “ No school, 
says Dr. Stanley, “ can be more diligently attended by its master, and no 
scholars more effectually trained to their own calling, than a seminary of 
bullfinches. As a general rule, they are formed into classes of about six 
each, and kept in a dark room, when food and music arc administered at 
the same time ; so that when the meal is ended, if the birds feel disposed 
to tune up, they are naturally inclined to copy the sounds which are so 
familiar to them. As soon as they begin to imitate a few notes, the light 
is admitted into the room, which still further exhilarates their spirits, and 
inclines them to sing.” In some of these schools the birds are not allowed 
either light or food till they begin to sing. After being thus taught in 

* The Bullfinch is about six inches in length. Crown of the head deop 
black ; neck, shoulders, and back bluish grey ; rump white ; wings and tail 
black, the former crossed by a broad band of white ; beak, face, and chin 
black ; sides of the neck, throat, breast, and beUy brick-red ; lower parts 
white ; feet purplish-brown. The colours of the female are as usual less pure 
and distinct. 
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<^1asses, each bullfinch is made the sole charge of a boy, who plays his 
organ from morning till night, while the superintendent of the bird-school 
goes his rounds, regularly, to watch the progress of teacher and pupils. It 
seems singular to those unused to birds, to find that the bullfinches fully 
understand the scoldings or praises which they receive from this class- 
master, and which are distributed according to their deserts. This training 
process is continued for nine months, by which time the bird has become 
so accustomed to the airs which it has to perform, as to sing them without 
mistake. Sometimes durirtg the moulting season, however, the poor little 
songster’s memory fails, and all the trouble bestowed on its education 
becomes perfectly useless. Some birds are taught by these methods to 
whistle three distinct airs; but there are few that can do more thau.execute 
a simple air, with perhaps some few notes as a prelude. 

But besides these acquired songs, the bullfinch has many winning ways 
in captivity, and seems well to comprehend the wishes of its possessor. 
The writer once was accustomed to see a bullfinch, which would usually 
sing at the bidding of its mistress, unless strangers were in the room, w'heu 
it w'ould persist in silence. . Sometimes, after a great deal of coaxing, the 
bird would begin ; but it seemed to have a mischievous pleasure in making 
the audience w^ait, and w^ould, after uttering the prelude, again relapse 
into silence. When in very obstinate moods, it would require from its 
mistress some further inducement than mere caresses and persuasions before 
commencing ; but on her fetching some little branch of a tree, or even a 
straw, or piece of thread, the bird would whistle its air sweetly and loudly, 
then pause and peck the hand of its mistress as if to claim its reward, 
Butfon says that tame bullfinches which have esc4iped from the aviary, and 
lived for a year at liberty in the woods, have been known to rcttirn to the 
mistress w ho had petted them, and never again to leave her ; while others, 
w^hen forced to leave their master, have pined and died of grief. A bull- 
finch, too, which was much attached to its owner, w^ subject to frightful 
dreams, under the influence of which it would fall from its perch, and dash 
itself against iis cage. But no sooner did it hear the soothing tones which 
its mast(*r would address to it, than it returned to its ])erch and to its sleep 
in confidence and happiness. Bechstein says that a bullfinch may be trusted 
to go awhile to the woods, and come back again ; and that, especially if its 
mate be left Ijehind, the affectionate bird will assuredly return. If 
unkindly treated, or roughly handled, it will die suddenly, or fall into fits. 
Sir AVilllam Parsons records a most remarkable instance of its attachment. 
He had one of these birds which he had taught to whistle “ God save tlie 
King.” lie went abroad, leaving this bird in the care of his sister, and 
on his return, was told that his bullfinch was very ill. With feelings of 
sorrow’, Sir AVilliam went up to the cage, opened the door, put in his hand, 
addressed the bird in the usual endearing manner, when it opened its eyes 
feebly, shook its feathers, by a great effort reached the outstretched finger 
of its master, feebly piped “ God save the King,” and expired. 

The bullfinch is no favourite with the gardeners, for it destroys many 
«arly buds of our fruit-trees, stripping the apples, pears, plums, goose- 
berries, and cherries of the gardens; and tlien going away to the sloe 
bushes, and doing sad havoc in the hedges. Its strong bill also enables it 
to get at the seeds w'hich lie in the cones of the fir, and in the beech mast, 
and it eats corn, flax-seed, and ,the seeds of the nettles. It cannot be 
pleaded in behalf of this, as of some other birds, that it selects for its food 
such buds as have a worm enclosed within their folds ; for it is the bud 
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itself which is the delight of the bullfinch, and thus in winter and early 
spring it is sadly destructive to fruit lands. A writer in the ^ Magazine of 
Natural History' says : — ‘‘Witnessing, a few springs since, the havoc made 
by a number of bullfinches on two thriving young codlin-trees, that for 
several years had blossomed and borne profusely, and had, at that time, 
every appearance of health, iny curiosity was excited on this subject, and I 
then saw opened the crops of two of these depredators. They were wholly 
filled with the vegetable matter on which the birds had been feeding, and 
which did not appear to contain insects of any kind. Since that time the 
codlin-trees have never grown with so much vigour as they did previously, 
many branches being so entirely stripped of buds that they never recovjered. 
This spring the trial was repeated ; and when the trees were in a more 
advanced state — in fact, just as the leaves were beginning to expand, and 
the blossom-buds to make their appearance — a culprit bullfinch was killed 
in the very act, an unswallowed morsel yet remaining in his bill, to bear 
witness against him. This was a single dower-bud, with all its parts yet 
entire ; but those buds with which its crop, the passage thence to the 
gizzard, and the gizzard itself, were completely tilled, appeared to consist 
only of the future fruit with the stamens and pistils attached to it, but 
stripped of calyx and petals and of its internal covering. The antlers, 
large in comparison with the rest, and nearly as large as they would Iiave 
l)een had the flower been suffered to oppn, were even in that state curiously 
and beautifully apparent ; and on a careful examination beneath a micro- 
scope, no vestige of anything like disease or insects could be discovered. 
Beneath the trees themselves, the ground was thickly strewed with the 
parts of the flowers rejected by these nice and accurate dissectors, which 
parts invariably consisted of the calyx and petals yet remaining attached 
together. It appears to me that the buds arc destroyed for the sake of the 
interior parts of the fruit and flowers, by these enemies to trees of the 
Prunus and Pyrus kinds ; as cowslips and primroses are by the other birds, 
for the purpose of devouring' their minute and yet imperfect seeds.” A 
pair of bullfinches have been known also to strip a considerable-sized plum- 
tree of every bud in the course of two days. Bishop Mant notices its 
feeding on tlie fruits : — • 

“ Deep in the thorns’ entangled maze, 

Or where the fruit-trees* thickening sprays 
Yield a secure and close retreat, 

The dusky bullfinch plans her seat. 

There, where you see the cluster’d boughs 
Put forth the opening bud, her spouse, 

With mantle grey and jet-like head, 

And flaming breast of crimson red, 

Is perch’d with hard and hawk-like beak, 

Intent the embryo food to seek ; 

Nor ceases from his pleasing toil, 

The orchard’s budding hope to spoil, 

Unless, with quick and timid glance 
Of his dark eye, your dread advance 
He notice, and your search evade, 

Hid in the thicket’s pathless shade.” 

The shyness of bullfinch renders it little seen, and it would often 
escape notice, but for the soft plaintive whistle with which it calls its com- 
panions, or the low short twitter which it makes while feeding. Yet it is a 
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common bird in the wooded districts of our land, coming also into orchards 
and gardens. It is a widely-spread species, and frequent in most of the 
northern countries of Europe, only occurring in Southern Europe as a bird 
of passage. It is especially common in the mountainous forests of Germany. 
With us it resides all the year. 


ROUTE TO CALIFORNIA AND THE ISTHMUS OF PA«NAMA. 

The following extract from a letter addressed by M. H. Not, architect, to 
the editor of a French journal, may perhaps be not uninteresting to our 
readers : — 

I have just returned from San Francisco by the route of the Isthmus 
and Lake of Nicaragua, and the directions which I herewith send you may, 
I think, be useful and interesting to your readers. If you think well, I 
should wish you to publish herewith the subjoined map, which compre- 



hends not merely the route in question, but also the United States, Mexico, 
&c., and may, therefore, help to illustrate in some measure the great 
question of the day, viz., the union of the two oceans by means of a 
canal. 

“ Two routes are already open to traffic; the third that of Tehuantepec, 
is as yet merely a project. I will proceed to detail my views of the 
advantages and disadvantages of tlie two former. 

“ The Isthmus of Panama possesses the great recommendation of having 
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been long known, and of being furnished with well-organized arrangements 
for travelling ; therefore I would advise ladies in particular to adopt this 
route, at least for the present, although the road must be confessed to be 
the more dangerous of the two. 

“ By the Isthmus of Nicaragua, on the other hand, three or four days may 
be gained, but the line of route is not yet well organized ; nevertheless, the 
competition between this line and that of Panama is already great, in 
consequence of the charges on the former being less than on the latter. 
There is no danger attending the journey of five leagues on mules, the 
roads being good the whole way. 

“ Our own voyage by this route lhad, however, some few drawbacks. We 
left San Francisco on the 1st of October, in the steamer ‘ Independent ’ 
(which was on her last voyage, her engines not being powerful enough) ; 
and we did not reach San Juan-du-Sur until the I7tii, having, meantime, 
put into Acapulco for coals. This little town is the only port at which 
travellers, who have taken the land route through Mexico, can embark on 
the Pacific. Being in only sixteen degrees north latitude, the heat is very 
great there, and fever prevails almost constantly. A short time after our 
being there, an earthquake destroyed several houses in this port. Two 
frightful storms attacked our vessel before our arrival at San Juan-du-Sur, 
and formed a magnificent spectacle, the lightning appearing to flash from 
ten different points of the heavens at once ; after which we were almost 
inundated by torrents of rain, such as are never seen except between 
the tropics, 

‘‘ On our arrival in port the company did not trouble themselves about our 
debarkation, which was effected by means of boats belonging to the natives, 
which came alongside to meet us. At the time of our going on shore the 
sea ran very high, so that these little barks found it difficult to keep near 
the ladder of the steamer, even when fastened with cramp-irons. The 
result was, that many trunks fell into the sea, and, amongst others, one 
belonging to M. Delatre, our indefatigable naturalist and artist, who was 
returning from California with a valuable collection. Happily this trunk 
was immediately regained, for it would have been a serious loss to science. 
Once safe on board your boat, you are brought near the shore, but not near 
enough to land dry-footed ; so you are obliged to get upon a man^s back to 
be carried ashore. The company ought to remedy these inconveniences, 

“ Opposite the place where we landed, we saw four or five hundred 
mules and some horses, in waiting for travellers. The company’s office is 
close by, wliithcr we went to book our luggage, in readiness foi\ the 
journey of five leagues on land. The cost of transport was thirteen sons 
(sixpence halfpenny) per American pound, and this is paid as a part of one’s 
fare. All the other incidental expenses of crossing tlie isthmus are in like 
manner chargeable to the traveller. After a good breakfast we set out 
on our route. It was noon ; it had rained for several siiccessive days, and 
the road, in many places very marshy, was certainly bad enough. In 
some places our horses fell, but very gently ; this we found they were in 
the habit of doing, taking care not to hurt themselves. At five o’clock 
we arrived at the village of La Vierge, on the shores of Lake Nicaragua. 
The road which we had traversed is extremely picturesque ; the scenery 
always rendered beautiful by the perpetual verdure, being enlivened by 
tropical birds, and by splendid blue butterflies as large as small birds. 

“ After remaining four days in this village, where rain fell in torrents 
during several hours of every day, we welcomed the arrival of the steam- 
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boat which was to enable us to continue our journey, and which conveyed 
hither nearly four hundred passengers bound for California. Immediately 
upon their leaving the vessel we took their places, and the same evening, 
at nine o’clock, we set out. The steamboat stopped at an island in the 
middle of the lake to take in her stock of wood, coal being as yet unknown 
here. The night being very dark, we made but slow progress. At ten 
o’clock in the morning we arrived at the extremity of the lake and the 
opening into the river, which extends its course from hence to the Atlantic. 
On the shores of the lake, near the embouchure of the riyer, are a few 
small houses covered with thatch, which form the beginning of a village 
named San Carlos. The banks of the river are lined with magnificent 
trees, lianas everywhere clinging to them, the weigiit of which makes 
them droop over the river, where they have the appearance of wishing to 
fonn a vast cradle. 

We continued our route until one o’clock, when, the river being no 
longer deep enough for our vessel, we were obliged to exchange it for 
another, which came close up to the side of the former for the transfer of 
passengers and luggage. In this new conveyance we travelled four or 
five leagues, when we arrived at the 'rapids, which are impassable to 
steamers. Here, therefore, we made another change, and after a five 
minutes’ walk on a beautiful road, came to some American public-houses, 
near which we found two little steamboats, in which passengers are stowed 
away like sheep in a fold. Much yet remains to bo^done by the company 
in order to render this part of the voyage as comfortable as it might be. 
After passing three hours in this village, where parroquets and monkeys 
seem to be as much at home in every house as the inhabitants themselves, 
we at last re-embarked on board one of the above-mentioned little steamers, 
which took us as far as the sea by three o’clock in the morning. W e there 
went on board the American steamer ‘Prometheus,’ bound for New 
York, and at seven o’clock in the moruiiig a gun fired as the signal for our 
departure. 

“ After three days’ sailing we came in sight of the Island of Cuba, and 
on the morning of the 27th of October we arrived at Havanna, where we 
landed and entered the town, after having complied with the customary 
forms ; the first of which is to pay a toll of five francs (four shillings and 
twopence). The town is ancient, and built in the Spanisli style ; with 
magnificent promenades, in which palms, roses, and tropical trees take the 
place of our limes and chestnuts, giving the walks a charming aspect. At 
four o’clock wc re-embarked, and continued our route towards New York, 
where we arrived on the morning of the 2nd of November, after a voyage 
of thirty-one days, which, but for delays, we might well have achieved in 
twenty-six days. From New York to France by steamer takes about 
twelve days, on the average ; therefore it may be reckoned that the voyage 
from San Francisco to Paris is to be accomplished in thirty-eight days. 
The Government of the United States has in contemplation a railway across 
the country from the Missouri to San Francisco, by which (and’ this great 
people are pretty sure to carry it out) not more than from twenty to 
twenty-four days would be occupied by this very journey.” 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

A LITTLE instrument has recently been figured in ‘ L’lllustration ’ (the 
French ‘Illustrated News*), in structure most simple, and very easy to 
be operated with, to which the name zoomagnetoscope has been given — a 
long word, signifying “ that by which animal magnetism may be observed.** 
It is made as follows : — Cut off from a common bottle-cork a slice about 
half an inch thick, and into the centre stick a common sewing-needle, 
in such a way that when the cork is laid on the table the needle may 
be erect and have its ^int upwards. Take a strip of very thin paper — 
silver or tissue paper — two inches long, and a quarter of an inch wide ; 
fold it accurately in the middle, and having opened it so that one half 
may be perpendicular to the other, balance it on the point of the needle. 
Figure 1 represents the instrument of its proper size. To experiment with 
it, curve the hand into a hollow form, resting the top of the thumb 
on the top of the middle finger. Rest the hand, supported by the little 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


finger, on the table, so that the needle may be in the centre of the hollow , 
taking care that room be left for the paper to revolve without touching tlie 
hand. Immediately the sheet of paper will begin to oscillate from side 
to side ; but in the course of a few seconds it will be found to revolve 
with greater or less rapidity from left to right, if the operation be per- 
formed with the right hand ; from right to left if with the left hand. This 
is very curious ; but what has animal magnetism to do with it? Nothing ! 
The true explanation of the phenomenon is, that the air near the wrist, 
heated by the warmth of the Imnd, is rarified, and, by the universal law 
of nature, endeavours to ascend. In its w^ay through the chimney formed 
by the fingers it encounters the wings of the strip of paper, and turns them 
round, first one and then the other, pretty much in the same way as the 
wind sets in motion the sails of a windmill. Figure 2 represents the 
instrument in action. 


C. A. J. 
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Actinism, its effects on the vegetable and 
the animal kingdoms, 349; on rocks, 
350 ; its application to modem art, 350. 

* Adventures in the Wynard Juimlc, Coast 

of Malabar,’ 235, 241, 273. — District of 
Wynard, Manintoddy, 235 ; caravans of 
coolies, 235 ; monkeys, 236 ; a sugar- 
candy-loving elephant, 236 ; miraculous 
escape of an officer, 237; infantry sta- 
tion, 238 ; convoys of geese, 238 ; Poly- 
gar dogs, 239 ; mode of passing the night, 
240 ; life at the station, 242, 277 ; 
scenery, 243; peons, 243 ; tiger-hunting, 
244 ; journey to Tellicherry, 273 ; 
another narrow escape from elephants, 
275; the subaltern’s reflections, 277 ; his 
dress, 278 ; his visitors, 279 ; introduction 
of the coiTee-plant at Manintoddy, 279. 

Adversity, its uses, 514. 

JEstivation of animals and plants, 558. 

Agave Americana, the, 470. 

Albert, Prince, his practical benevolence, 
270. 

Albertus Magnus, 478. 

Alcahest, a universal solvent, 479. 

Alchemists, European, and their theories, 
477. 

Alcohol, proportion of, in certain wines, 
192. 

Alexander, the emperor, column in honour 
of, 369. 

Alum, works established in England, 263; 
process of manufacture, 263; chemical 
components, 26 1. 

Alverstoke church, monument in, 272. 

‘ Ambrose Fowler ; or, the Emigrant,’ 246. 

America, North, ruins and mounds in, 414. 

Amethysts, discovery of, on Lundy Island, 
103. 

'Ancient Churches and Bcliglous Houses 
of Dover,’ 1, 2.5, 193. 

* Ancient London,’ 49, 103. 

' Andrea Doria, the brave old Admiral of 
Genoa,’ J45, 180, 208, 229. 

' Andrew Cox ; or. Keep your Promise,’ 78. 

Animals, effects of light on, 348 ; of 
actinism, 349 ; food-yielding, 499 ; reten- 
tion of life in, 520 ; hybernation of, 521 ; 
iX'Stivation of, 5.'j8; migrations of, 559; 
social and solitary habits of, 560. 

Animalcules, incredible numbers of, 141- 
143. 

Animal magnetism, 620. 

Anne of Denmark, her endeavours to 
obtain possession of her son Prince 
Henry, 440; her temper, 442. 

Antiquary, definition of an, 320. 

Apophthegms, 45, 57, 65, 132, 135, 432, 540, 
550, 560. 

Aqueducts, Roman, 370. 

Aram, Eugene, 172. 

Araucaria imbricata, the, 472. » 

Archery, Latimer's opinion of, 167. 


Architecture, its curiosities, 367. 

Arctic Ocean, animalcules of, 143. 

Aristolochise, flowers of the, 470. 

Armlets, Assyrian, 109. 

Arsinoc, labyrinth of, 367. •* 

Askelon, journey to, 219 ; the ruins, 220 
a trader from Nazareth. 221 ; former 
importance of the city, 221. 

Aspara^s, wild, 352. 

Assegai, the Kaffir war-spear, 234. 

Assyrian costume : the beard and hair, 
108 ; coiffures, 108 ; use of kohl, 109 ; 
sandals, 109 ; armlets, 109 ; bracelets, 

. 110; earrings and necklaces, 189; gar- 
ments, 189. 

Atkin, John (John the Painter), 318. 

Augustine, St., his interview with king 
Ethelbert in the Isle of Thanet, 3G2. 

Auk, the great, 8. 

Autumn, described by Spencer, 576. 

Autumn birds, 58. 

Awl way, a province of India, its produc- 
tions, Ji30 ; colonization of, 331 ; coffcc- 
plantations, 331 ; Christmas picnic at, 
332. 

Baber, Mr., introduces the coffee-plant at 
Manintoady, 279. 

Babylon, walls and hanging gardens of, 
368. 

Bacon, Roger, 477. • 

Baharootze, their mode of killing the olc- 
]phant, 16, 

Baillie, Joanna, her definition of a brave 
man, 81. 

Banyan-tree, the, 469. 

Baobab-tree, tlie, 469, 

Barrier-reefs, 573. 

Bartholomew massacre, an escape froin 
the, 326. 

‘ Basilicon Doron,’ the, 440, 

Baths, Roman, 368 ; various temperatures 
of baths, 580. 

Battcly, Archdeacon, his description of the 
haven formed by the Isle of Thanet, 434. 

Beard, disposition of the, in Assyria, 108. 

Beccaficos, pickled, 604. 

Bechuanas, their mode of hunting, 15. 

Bees, their mode of conveying heat to the 
pupa, 496. 

Bells, superstitions concerning, 201. 

Benevolence, motives for the performance 
of its duties, 197. 

Bentinck, Lord William, his measures for 
the suppression of Thuggee, 260, 287. 

Birds, value of their services to man, 358, 
359; their language, 377; their migra- 
tions, 378, 559 ; their velocity, 378; their 
habits of cleanliness, 585. 

Bird performances, 513. 

Black Sea, boat excursion along the 
northern coast of the, 409, 457. — Reputa- 
tion and features of the coast, 410 ; baj' 
of Kilia, 41 1 ; excitements of the vt^age, 
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411 ; a fishing-party, 412 ; primitive 
fishing-stations, 412 ; holy sand, 413 ; 
houses and other buildings of Kilia, 414; 
the cofibe-house, 414; a tempest, 458; 
Kara-Bournou, 458 ; a Turkish ma- 
noeuvre, 459; ruins of Polam, <^0; 
wrecks, 460; Bulgarian shepherds, 461; 
a festival, 461; valleys, 461; Mldiah, 
462 ; ancient crypts, 462 ; temple, 463 ; 
Greek tradition, 463 ; the clergy, 464. 

Blood, its nature and formation, 519. 

Bockholt, John, a Westphalian fanatic, 
253. 

Bog-plants, 8, 125. 

Bohemian marksmen, 295. 

Bourbon, the Constable, corpse of, 353. 

Bracelets, great weight of, in ancient times, 
110; Assyrian, 110. 

Bran, an ancient Briton, 50. 

Brandy Cove, 155. 

Breakwater, the Plymouth, 370. 

Brehm, M., on the migration of birds, 378. 

Bridges, remarkable, 370. 

Brighton : its importance and population, 
529 ; cause of its prosperity, geological 
features, extent, 530 ; its “ steines,** 530 ; 
George IV. — the Pavilion, 531 ; Kemp 
Town, 531; Sea-wall, chain pier, his- 
torical houses, 532; local government, 
town-hall, 532; institutions, churches, 
charities, 533 ; moral and physical con- 
dition, 534 ; fishing, amusements, appear- 
ance of the town by night, 535. 

British India, unfrequented places in, 329, 
371 . 

Broadstairs, notice of, 581. 

Brothers, Richard, the prophet, 254. 

Buchikn, a female impostor, 255. 

Buckingham, Villiers duke of, monument 
to, at Portsmouth, 315 ; scene of his 
assassination, 317. 

Buckingham, Mr., his description of a sand- 
storm, 552. 

Buckland, Dr., his theory concerning tlic 
megatherium, 143. 

Buffalo, vindictiveness of the, 16. 

Bullfinch, account of the, 612. 

Burckhardt, his description of a sand-storm, 
552. 

Burmese game at shuttlecock, 168. 

Burns, Robert, his address to life, 216; on 
the evanescent nature of pleasure, 5C^. 

Bushmen, some account of the, 12. 

Butcher-bird, a name of the shrikes, 157. 

Butler, his comparison of love to fire, 192 ; 
on the characteristics of ignorance, 240. 

Buttercup, notice of the, 37. 

Butterfly, the p^e clouded, 438. 

Butter-trees, 474. 

Byng, Admiral, 321. 

Byron, Lord, on the grave of Churchill, 6. 

California, route to, 615. 

^llassi, in Cyprus, 602. 

Calotype process, the, 3.50. 

Campana, Cavaliere, collection of, 141. 

Caoutchouc-tree, the, 473. 

Caravan, a, 218. 

Carbonic acid in the blood, 519, 

Casas arradas,’* 416. 

Cashmere shawls, 190. 

Carrigeen moss, 53. 


Cathedrals, celebrated, 369. 

* Centenarian, The,’ 425, 446, 464. 

Cephalaspis, ^e, 573. 

Cetiosaurus, thef 574. 

Chaffinch, account of the, 538. 

Chalk, composition of, 142. 

Chaloner, 8ir Thomas, establishes alum- 
works at Whitby, 263. « 

Charles IL, his rebuke to the mayor of 
Dover, 202. 

Charles Y., the emperor, his attack on 
Algiers, 184 ; his retreat, 208 ; his meet- 
ing with Francis I., 209. 

Cheirotherium, the, 574. 

Chemistry, day-dreams of, 477. 

Chichen, ruins of, 415. 

Childhood, tears of, 540. 

“ Children of the Mist,” 13. 

Chili : voyage from New Zealand, 591 ; 
bay of Valparaiso, 591 ; the town, 592; 
burpng-places, 592 ; institutions, 593 ; 
European ships, 593 ; mode of journey- 
ing, 593; peasants, 593; rood to Sant- 
iago, 594 ; tlio city, 594 ; monasteries, 
594 ; the clergy, 595 ; educational estab- 
lishments, 595 ; foundling hospital, 596 ; 
Chilian government, the press, 596 ; 
society, 597; music, 597; country re- 
sidences, 598; the lasso, 598; condition 
of the republic, 599 ; an earthquake, 599 ; 
Cape Horn, 599. 

China, early Christians in, 69 ; stimulus to 
education in, 306 ; wall of, 308. 

Chinese coffins eiqsosed at Ningpo, 233. 

Chlorophyll, its effect on plants, 347. 

Christianity, its early introduction into 
Britain, 50. 

‘ Christian Year,’ author of the, his lines 
on the robin, 59. 

Christians, early, in China, 69. 

Church, consecration of a, 430. 

Church, iron, for Melbourne, 203. 

Churches, ancient, of Dover, 1, 25, 193. 

Churches, modes of raising funds for build 
ing, 199. 

Churchiirs grave and epitaph, 5 ; tablet to 
his memory, 202. 

Chyme, what, 519. 

Cinque Ports, the, 578. 

Circus Maximus, the, at Rome, 369. 

Clergy, ignorance of the, in queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, 28. 

Clifton, its situation, 121 ; view from St. 
Vincent’s Rocks, 122 ; IMr. West’s 
observatory, 122; the Giant’s hole, 123; 
mineral springs, 123 ; phenomenon in 
1755, 123 ; climate, 124 ; botany and 
geology, 124. 

‘ Club-gossip,* 264. 

Club-mosses, account of the, 541. 

Coccosteus, the, 574. 

Cochin, district of, in India, 330. 

Cochin-Chinese game at shuttlecock, 168. 

Cocoa-nut tree, the, 517. 

Coffins, exposure of, by the Chinese, 233. 

Coins, ancient, at Rome, 141 ; Roman, 
found at Bro^stairs, 581. 

Coleridge on education, 120. 

Coletit, the, 135. 

“ Colossal Trading Company of the Indies,* 
the French, 487. 
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Colosseum of Romo, the, 368. 

Colour, causes of, in plants, 347, 

Combustion, nature of, 497. 

Condiments, their use, 499. 

* Ct)nscci'ation of a Church,’ 430. 

Constantinople, last conquest of, 38 !j. 

Constantine the Great, foundation and 

dedication of Const ant inoplo by, 386. 

Constantino, the last emperor, his death, 
389. 

Consumption, ravages of, 124. 

Coolies, caravans of, in India, 23r); anec- 
dotes of, 2.36. 

Copnn, ruins of, 415. 

Corallines; the tufted ivory, 98 ; the bugle, 
ItX) ; bell corallines, 452. 

Corboil, William, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, complains against the canons of 
Dover, 27. 

Costume, Ass 3 ’rian, lOS. 

Councils of the Church at Constantinoidc, 
386. 

‘Courage,* 81. 

Courbarils, the, of Brazil, 469. 

Cowper on the writings of Churchill, 5 ; 
lines on village bells, 11. 

Crabs, their habits when taken, 86; habits 
of the sand and land crabs, 560. 

Cray-fish, its agility, 86. 

(’rinoids, primary, 573. 

Crowfoot, various species of the, 37. 

('rypts, ancient, at Midiah, 462. 

Cultivation, its edects on vegetable produc- 
tions, 469. 

‘ Curiosities of Architecture:’ influence of 
architecture on mankind, 367 ; Egyptian 
structures, 3G7 ; Babylonian, Indian, 
Chinese, Ivoinan, 368 ; European 
churches, palaces, monuments, and 
statues, .369 ; lighthouses and beacons, 
369 ; aqueducts, bridges, Tiiames Tun- 
nel, 37tl| retlections, 371. 

‘Curiosities of Commercial Speculation:* 
the Darien scheme— Paterson, 486 ; the 
Erench Colossal Trading Company of 
the Indies” — Law, 487; the South Sea 
scheme, 488; tulip mania in liolland, 
489 ; joint-stock and railway manias — 
mode of procedure, 489. 

* Curiosities of Geology :’ probable original 

condition^ of the globe, 572 ; primary 
races of the niiimal and vegetable crea- 
tion, .573-.57r» ; geological science con- 
sistent with Christianity, 576. 

‘Curiosities of Modern Fanaticism;’ 
Thomas Muiizcr, 2.53; John Bockholt, 
253*, Richard Brothers, 254; Ann Lee, 
254; Jemima Wilkinson, 2.54; Buchan, 
255 ; Joanna Southcote, 253 ; Robert 
Matthews, 255 ; 3'hoins, 236 ; Mormon- 
ism — Joseph Smith, 257. 

‘Curiosities of the Microscope,’ 141. 

‘Curiosities of Organic Life:’ the blood, 
519; conversion of food into blood, 519; 
carbonic acid in the blood, 519; ^jower 
of the body to sustain heat, 520 ; reten- 
tion of life in some animals, 520 ; repro- 
duction of limbs, 520 ; sleep and dreams, 
520; hybernatiom, 521 ; estivation, 558 p 
migration, 559 ; social and solitary 
habits, 560. 


‘Curiosities of Vegetation:’ reproduction 
and dispersion of plants, 468 ; effects of 
cultivation, 469 ; gigantic trees, 469 ; 
gigantic flowers and leaves, 470 ; coca- 
shrub, 471; tanghien-tree, 471; upas- 
tree, 472 ; araucarias, 472 ; varnish, 
soap, tallow, Ivor}*, caoutchouc, ami 
gutta-percha trees, 473 ; butter and milk 
trees, 474 ; ’ water-yielding trees, 474; 
sensitive plants, 475; luminous plants, 
476; heat in plants, 176. 

Cypress, a, at ChapuUepec,''470. 

Cyprus, a visit to, 481, 52.3, 553, 601. 

Daguerreotype process, the, 350. 

Dandolo, the Doge, capture of Constanti 
nople by, 387. 

Darien, Isthmus of, scheme for colonizing, 
and its failure, 486. 

Darwin, his description of the phos- 
phorescent light at sea, 341. 

‘Dawson; or, the Half-holiday,’ 308. 

‘ Day-dreams of Chemistry European 
alchemists, 477 ; impostures of alchemy, 
478; alchemical treatises, 479; dogmas 
of tlio true alchemists, 479 ; useful result 
of their labours, 480. 

Deformity produced by the absence of 
light at birth, .348. 

Denham, his verses on sleep, 360. 

* Departed, not Denil,* 423. 

Deserts, African, 5.36. 

Dinormis, the, 575. 

Dinotherliim, the, 57<'). 

‘ Distinction, A,’ 258. 

Dogs, Poly^r, employed to guard droves 
of geese, in India, 239. 

Doria, .Cndrca, passages in the life of, 145, 
180, 208, 229. 

Doria, Gianettino, murder of, 230. 

‘ Dover, Ancient ('hurches and Religious 
Houses of,’ 1, 25, 193.- Castle clx,urcl], 
1; question of its origin, 2; the town 
destroyed by fire, 3 ; church of St. Mar- 
tin’s-lc-Grand, 3 ; its subordinate 
churches, 4; grave of Churchill, 5; its 
bay-tree, 5 ; sanctuary, 26 , 8t. Martin’a 
fair, 26; the canons, 27; foundation of 
Dover Priory, 27 ; its suppression, 28 ; 
the library, 28 ; the ruins, 29 ; the 
Maison Dieu, 194; its church, 195; its 
visitors, 196 ; ancient burying-ground, 
196; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital for 
lepers, 197 ; treatment of the patients, 
197; fair, 198; church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, 199 ; its recent restoration, 199 ; 
its diangcs, 201; its desecration, *201 ; 
the mayor’s seat, 202; its monuments, 
202; canons of St. Martin, 199; ancient 
modes of raising funds, 199 ; bell-ringing> 
201. 

Dragon-tree, the, 469. 

Drayton, AficJmel, on thtf traditionary 
care of the robin, 61 ; on the morning 
song of birds, 582. 

Dreams, 520. 

Druidical remains near Harrogate, 174. 

“Duke of W’ellington” steamer, first trial 
of the, 272. 

Dunbar, William, ‘ The Thrissill and the 
Rose,’ by, 290. 

‘ Dying Girl, The,* 23. 
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l^adbald) king, 3. 

* Early Christians in China:* supposed 
reference to China in Scripture, 69 ; 
Jews in China, 69 ; tradition of St. 
Thomas preaching there, 70 ; arguments 
in support of the early introduction of 
Christianity, 70 ; the silkworm carried 
there by monks, 71 ; Nestorians, 71 ; 
monument discovered at Singan-f oo, 71 ; 
Christianity favoured by tlie emperor 
Tait Sung, 71 ; persecuted by the 
Buddhist priests, 72 ; names given to the 
Chinese, 72. 

Earrings, Assyrian, 189. 

Earth, the, its probable original state, 572. 

Earth used as food, 142, 569: — by the 
Otomac. Indians, 569 ; by the negroes of 
Guinea, 571; in the West Indies, 571; 
in Java and Peru, 571 ; in Sweden, 571 ; 
in Finland (mixed with the bread), 572 ; 
occasional instances, 572; its preparation, 
569 ; reasons for its consumption, 569 ; 
quantity consumed, 570 ; theories to 
account for the practice, 570 ; its prin- 
cipal value, 572; analyses of the earth 
used, 570, 571, 572. 

Earthquake at Valparaiso, 599. 

^Education,* 120; stimulus to, in China, 
306. 

Eddrup, Rev. E. P., his lecture on 
Thuggee, 259. 

Eel, electric, mode of taking the, 537. 

Ehrenbcrg, his discovery of a remarkable 
bed of earth, 141, 

Elephant, mode of killing the, in South 
Africa, 16 ; anecdotes of, and encounters 
with, elephants, 236, 275, 

Elephanta, temple of, 368. 

Elixir yitse, theory of, 479. 

Elisabeth, queen, her christening present 
tq. prince Henry of Scotland, 439 ; her 
statue at St. Duiistan’s-in-thc-West, 264. 

Embroidery, antiquity of, 191. 

Episcopi, in Cyprus, 602. 

Erythroxylon coca, the, 471. 

‘ Escape, An, from the Bartholomew Mas- 
sacre,^ 326. 

Ethelbert, king, 2, 3 ; his interview with 
St. Augustine in the Isle of Thanct, 362. 

Etruria, ancient kingdom of, 137 ; sepul- 
chres and antiquities of, 137, 175, 3'.*. 

Eusebius, his testimony to the preaching 
o-f the Gospel in Britain by the Apostles, 
62. 

Eye, the, of birds, 187. 

Fair of St. Martin’s at Dover, 26. 

* Fairies, The,* $00. 

Fanaticism, modem, curiosities of, 253. 

Farr, Mr., on the tendency of the present 
female dress to produce consumption, 

‘Fasts and Festivals, as observed by the 
Natives of the Holy Land:’ observance 
of Lent by the Greeks, 490. 

Feasting the road to the heart, 514, 

Fern tribe, the, 92, 821, 380, 452, 500, 541. 
—The Aspidiacese : the male fern, 92 ; 
its superstitious uses, 94 ; tropical fern- 
trees, 93; the rigid fem, 94; Lastrsea 
criBtata,,95 ; brood fem — L. spinosa, 95 ; 
L. multiflora, 96; L.recurva, 96. The 


Asjjleniaceae : the lody fern, 321; its 
ancient repute, 322 ; Asplenium lunceo- 
latum, 32.3 ; black and rue-leaved Spleen- 
wort, 324; Weiss’s and forked spleen- 
wort, 325; sea spleenwort, 380; green 
and common spleenwort, 382 ; Scolopen- 
drium vulgare, 382 ; Cetcrach olhcina- 
rum, 383; reflections, 384. The Hyme- 
nophyllaccae : bristle fern, 453 ; filmy 
ferns, 454. The Osmunda regalis, 455 ; 
moonwort, 4.56; adder’s tongue, 456. 
The Equisetat^cas : horsetail ferns, 500; 
great horsetail, 501; Dutch rush, 502; 
smooth and wood horsetail, 503; shady 
and cornfield horsetail, ,504. Club- 
mosses: their mode of reproduction, 
541 ; common club-moss, 542 ; plaun- 
powder, .542; fin club-moss, 543; inter- 
rupted, savin-leaved, and marsh species, 
544 ; quillworts a^d pillworts, .544. 
Uses of various ferns, 545. 

Fieachi, Lewis, count of Lavagna, his con- 
spiracy against the Dories, 2lU, 229 ; Iiis 
death, 23 1 . 

Fish, habits of young, 438 ; hybernation of 
fish, 521 ; sestivaticn, 558 ; migration, 
,559 ; primary races of, 573. 

Fleet at SpitheJid, review of, .506. 

Flusher. the, 159. 

Fogs, ill eficctsof, 128. 

F^d, its uses, 495 ; as fuel, 496 ; ns build- 
ing material, 498 ; nitrogen and gelatine, 
498; animals, vegetables, and liquids 
supplying food, 499 ; condiments, 499 ; 
conversion of food into blood, 519 ; 
mineral substances, 569 ; earth ns food, 
569. 

Forbes, Professor, his experiments on the 
effects of light upon animals, 348. 

Foxglove, the, its beauty, 15.5. 

Francis I. of France, his meeting with 
Charles V. at Aigiics-mortes, 2D9. 

Friary, the, model lodging-house at South- 
sea, 270. 

Friesland, w'omen of, 77. 

Fuller oil the ignorance of the clergy, 28 ; 
on the early introduction of Christianity 
into Britain, 50. 

Kurze, the common, 87. 

Galnssi, General, his collection of Etruscan 
antiquities, 140, 

Gaza, ancient town of, 337 ; a quarantine 
officer, .338; former masters of Gaza, 
338; the modern town, 339; a Gazite 
lad)', 339 ; the inhabitants, 339 ; the two 
worshippers, 340 ; produce, .340. 

Geese, convoys of, in India, 238. 

Gelatine, its value as diet in disease, 498. 

Gell, Sir William, on the necropolis of 
Viterbo, 396. 

Genoa, appearance of, 145. 

Geoftry, Archbishop of York, imprisoned 
at Dover, 26. 

Geology, its curiosities, 572. 

George IV. (Prince Regent), his enter- 
tainment to the Allies at Portsmouth in 
1814, 317 ; his embarkation and landing 
at Ramsgate, .578. 

‘ George Collings ; or, the Cornish Miner,’ 
42. 

‘ George Hewson,* 17. 
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Gibbon, on the booty taken at the capture 
of Constantinople by Dandolo, 387. 

Gildns, his testimony to the early estor 
blishmcnt of a church in Britain, 50. 

Glendalough, Vale of, legend concerning, 
188. 

‘Glimpses of Life among the Lower Sea- 
things : ’ phosphorescent light of the sea, 
.341 ; the Modusse, or jelly-fiBhes, 342-347. 

Glyptodon, the, .57.5, 

Goats’-hair, its use by the Israelites, 190. 

GplUfinch, account of the, 512 ; anecdote of 
a, 514. 

‘Good Varmers, The; or, Who was the 
Happiest,’ 61. 

Corse, notice of the, 87. 

‘ Grace 'rhompson ; or, Think before yon 
Act,’ 224. 

Granville, Dr., on the injury to the chest 
caused by the prevalent female costume, 
124. 

Graptolites, 573. 

Gray, Mrs. Hamilton, on the sepulchres 
and antiquities of Etruria, 137, 175,396. 

‘ Great Men,’ 149. 

Gregorian museum in the Vatican, Etrus- 
can antiquities in, 139. 

Ground iv}', notice of the, 22. 

Guillemot, habits of the, 7 ; mode of taking 
its eggs, 8. 

Gull, combat of a, with a guillemot, 7. 

Gutta-percha tree, the, 473. 

Hair, arrangement of the, in Assyria, 108. 

llarcbull, notice of Hie, 161. 

Harrogate: its former condition, 169; the 
Old Spa, 170; the pump-room, 170; 
water of the old well, its flavour and 
composition, 170 ; advantage of fre- 
quenting spas, 171; the vapour-bath, 
171; dropping-well at Knaresborough, 
171 ; St. Kobert’s Chapel, 172 ; Eugene 
Aram, 172 ; Knaresborough Castle, 172 ; 
Almias Cliff, 173; Idol Kock, 173; 
rocking-stones, 173 ; Druidical remains, 
174; tumuli, 174; botany, 174. 

Ilavanna, town of, 617. 

Heat, absorption of, 340 ; its agency in the 
production of the trade-winds, ^9 ; its 
development in the living body illus- 
trated in the economy of bees, 406. 

Heathenism, results of, 335. 

Hemans, Mrs., her lines ‘ To the Sunbeam,’ 

102 . 

Hemming, Mr. Samuel, his iron-works at 
Bristol, 204. 

Henry 1., his visit to Dover, 27. 

Henry 111. founds the church of the Maison 
Dieu at Dover, 195. 

Henry VllL, his visit to Southsea, 266. 

Henry, Prince of Wales, son of James I., 
his birth and baptism, 439 ; separatea 
from his mother and committed to Hic 
guardianship of the carl of Marr, 439 ; 
his education, 440: delivered to the 
queen, 441 ; made Knight of the Garter 
and Prince of Wales, 441 ; his character, 
441 ; his proficiency in arms, 442 ; his 
household, 443 ; his love of justice, 443 ; 
his ^at popularity, 444; proposed 
marriage, 444; his illness, 444; his 
death, 445; suspicion of poison, 445; 
sermons. &o., 445. 


Ilenwarc, the, 54. 

Herne Bay: its situation, and derivation 
of the name, 433; its salubrity, 435; 
wearing of the coast. 435 ; the town, 436 ; 
the pier, 436 ; the clmrch—Kidlcy, 436 ; 
the ncighbourhooil, 438 ; the Pan Kock, 
438 ; entomology, 438. 

Herrick on the traditionary care of the 
robin, 61. 

Herring, the, its supposed migrations, 559. 

Hill, liowland, his distinction between a 
“ bench” and a “ board,” 258. 

Holoptychius, the, 574. 

‘ Homc.Tales,’ 42, 61, 78, 111, 129, 162, 
212, 224, 246, 280, 308, 390. 

Honey-bees, 14. 

Honey-bird, the, 14. 

Honeysuckle, notice of the, 299. 

Horn, Cape, 599. 

Hottentot, explanation of the missionary’s 
vocation by a, 14. 

‘ Household Serpents of Syria,’ 34. 

Houses, historical, at Brighton, 532. 

Hubert de Burgh, his hospital at Dover, 
194. 

‘Hubert Lloyd; or, the Grandmo(lier,'390. 

Human body, its temperature in liealth 
and disease, 496 ; its power to sustain 
heat, 520. 

Humboldt on the difficulties in the study 
of the palm, 516 ; on the use of earth as 
food, .569-572. 

Humming-birds, food of, 144. 

Hunting in South Africa, 14, 16 ; in Mala- 
bar, 244. 

llvbcrnation of animals and plants, 521. 

Ichthyosaurus, the, 574. 

Ignorance, characteristics of, 240. 

Iguauodon, the, 575. 

Ilfracombe, 150. 

Ilmen lake, 354. 

Indians, earth eaten by, ,509. 

Insects, hybernation of, 521. 

‘Iron Church for Melbourne, The:* 
journey to Bristol, 203; Mr. llemmiug’s 
works, 204; the iron village, 205; 
description of the church, 205 ; the first 
service, 206; Archdeacon Davies’s ser- 
mon, 206. 

Iroskepos, in Cyprus, 605. 

Ivory-tree, the, 473, 518. 

Ivy, the common, notice of, .522. 

Ivy-leaved bell-flower, notice of the, 162. 

* Jacob Harris ; or, the Good Eishermany 

212 . 

Jafia (ancient Joppa), scriptural associa- 
tions of, 66 ; productions, 67 ; the town 
and roadstead, 68 ; ancient customs, 69 ; 
present state, 69. 

James I,, his ‘ Basilicon Doron,’ 440 ; his 
jealousy of his son, 444 ; his orders on 
the death of tlie prince— suspected of 
poisoning him, 445. 

* James Benson ; or, No Man’s Foe but his 

Own,’ 111. 

Javanese, their practice of eating eartn, 
571. 

Jelly-fish, the cause of the luminous ap- 
pearance of the sea, 341 ; early recogni 
tion of this, 342 ; classes and orders of, 
343 ; the Pulmogrades, 343 ; the Cirrhio- 
grades, 344; the Fhysogrades 344; the 
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Ciliogrades, 344; mechanism of the 
jelly-fish, 345; their power of stinging, 
345; their reproduction, 343; species 
seen in Falmouth harbour, 346. 

Jerome, St., on St. Paul's mission in 
Britain, 53. 

Jesse, Mr., on the affection of the lark for 
its young, 188. 

Jews in China, 69, 

John, king, his visit to Dover, 196. 

‘John Rankin; or, the Incendiary,* 162. 
Johnson, Dr. J., on the water of the old 
well at Harrogate, 170; on the motives 
for visiting the spas, 171. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, his residence at 
Brighton, 532. 

Joint-stock mania of 1824-5, 489. 

Jones, Professor Rymer, his account of the 
blending of several lights in the Bay of 
Naples. 342. 

Joseph of Arimathea, tradition regarding, 
51 . 

Josephine, the empress, at Znondam, 77. 
Juaii-du-Sur, San, town of, 616. 

Jupiter Olympus, statue of, 368. 

Kutflrs, customs of, 16 ; war-spear of, 234. 
Kali, the goddess of the Thugs, .‘lO."). 
Kercherian Museum at Rome, 139. 

Kilia, bay of, 4U ; the town, 414. 
Kittywake, appearance of the, 82. 
KnaresborougJi Castle, its owners and pri- 
soners, 172. 

ICnarcaborough dropping-well, 171. 

Kohl, nso of, 109. 

Ladoga, lake, 355. 

Lambardc on the oysters of Roculvcr, 435. 
Landscape, English, 153. 

Lapland, earth eaten in, 571. 

Lapwing, its migrations, .560. 

Larks : the skylark, 185 ; the woodlark, 300. 
Laniacca, in Cyprus, 481, 523. 

** Larthia,” meaning of, 141. 

Larthia of Chiusi, tomb of the, 400. 

‘ Last Conquest of Constantinople, The,* — 
Present political state of Constantinople, 
385; its foundation and dedication by 
Constantino, 336 ; its history, 386 ; Ta- 
merlane, 387; attempted union of the 
Eastern and W estern Churches, 387; 
the city besieged by Mohammed II., 388 ; 
efforts of the emperor Constantine, 388 ; 
his death, 389; fall of the city, 389; 
effocls of the conquest, 390. 

Latimer, Bishop, his statement of his 
father's condition, and of his own train- 
ing in archery, 167; on tho monastic 
life, 197. r 

Latunsko, in Cyprus, 603. 

Law, John, his career and death, 487. 
liCe, Ann, a fanatic, 2.54. 

Lemming, the, its migrations, .560. 

Lent, observance of, by the Greeks, 490. 
Lepidosirens, aestivation of, 558. 

Lrarosy, its former prevalence in Eng- 
land, 197; St. Bartholomew’s hospital 
for lepers at Dover, 197. 

‘Life,* 216. 

Light, nature of, 347 ; its effects on vege- 
tation, 347; on the animal world, 348; 
experiments, 348; evils dependent on 
the absence of, 348 ; question of its ab- 
sorption, 348 ; polarised light, 349. 


Lighthouse on Lundy Island, description 
of, 126; its fatality to birds, 127; great 
power of the lenses, 127. 

Lighthouse on the North Foreland, .364; 
the Eddystone, 369; the Bell Rock, 
370. 

Lily encrinitc, the, 574. 

Limersole, in Cyprus, 557. 

Lindley, Professor, on the reproduction of 
club-mosses, 541. 

[ Linen, early use of, 189; specimen of 
ancient Egyptian linen, 191. 

Linnet, account of the, 582. 

Liquid foods, 499. 

Llanos of the Orinoco, description of the, 
536. 

Lobster-catching, 85. 

Lockliart, J. G., his address to a lark sing- 
ing at the funeral of his wife, 186. 
London, Ancient, 49, 103.— Stone with in- 
scription found on Tower-hill, 49 ; proof 
of early introduction of Christianity into 
Britain, evidence of ancient writers, 5() ; 
author of its introduction uncertain, 50 ; 
inscription in St. Peter’s churcJi, Corn- 
hill, 51; tradition concerning Luciuf*, 
British kin", 51 ; evidence for St. Paul’s 
mission to Britain, 52 ; his tutelary con- 
nection with London, 103 ; ancient 
foundations of St. Paul’s cathedral, 104 ; 
early exemption of Britain from reli- 
gious persecution, 104; letters in favour 
of the Christians attributed to Marcus 
Aurelius, 104 ; toleration exhibited by 
other emperors, 104; few martyrs belorc 
the time of Origen, 105; St. Andrcw'.s 
cross — the Greek X as a monogram of 
the word Christ, 105; Roman funeral 
remains discovered at llolborn-hill, lu6 ; 
others near St. Paul’s, lOG, 107. 
Longchamp, Bishop of Ely (regent), im- 
prisoned at Dover, 20. 

Longfellow, verses by, ICG. 

Love compared to ati April da}", and to 
lire, 192. 

Lucius, king of Britain, traditions con- 
cerning, 2, 51. 

** Luckv hands,” 94. 

Lully, Raymond, 478. 

Lundv Island, 6, 38, 53, 82, 97, 125.— The 
rock, 6 ; guillemots, 7 ; the “ race,” 8 ? egg- 
gatherers, 8 ; the great auk, 8 ; fanners’ 
casualties, 9 ; moor-plants, 9 ; tlie Devil's 
Limekiln, 9 ; the kestrel, 10; the Shutter 
Rock, 10 : insects, 10 ; Black Rock, 1 1 ; 
Goat Island, fatal accident, 11 ; Seal Cave, 
38 ; Benjamin’s Chair, 39 ; Captain .Jack, 
39 ; descent of the cliff, 39 ; wreck, ,39 ; a 
frail bridge, 40; the cave reached, 40; 
seals, 41 ; the return, 42 ; seaweeds, .53 ; 
sea-anemones, 54 ; habits of the seal, 55 ; 
subterranean monument, 55 ; Captain 
Tom’s talc of a pig, .56 ; a foir, 82 ; tho 
kittywake, 82; Brazen Ward, 83; 
French treacheiw, 83; tlie Mous , 

84 ; Gannet Rock, 85 ; lobstcr-catctniig, 
85; lobsters, crayfish, crab^ 86 ; baiting 
tho pots, 87 ; parasites of the spider- 
crab, 87 ; oyster-dredging, 97 ; zoophytes 
and polypes, 98 ; natural liistory of the 
island, 100 ; scenery, lOl ; the “ Earth- 
quake,” 102; amethysts, 103; bog- 
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plants, 125 ; the Punchbowl, 12r) ; the 
lighthouse, 125^ fatality of the lantern 
tu birds, 127 ; togs and wrecks, 12S ; de- 
parture, 128. 

Lungs, the, as burners of food, 497. 

Machilis mantima,itB mode of leaping, 
155. 

Mammoth, fossil, 575, 

jVianintoddy, a village in Malabar, 235; 
bow men of, 244 ; life of the subaltern at, 
277 ; productions of, 279. 

Mant, llishop, his lines on the swift, 358; 
on the habits of the bullfinch, Cl 4. 

Marcus Aurelius, letters attributed to, 104. 

Margate: liistorical associations of the 
Isle of Thanet, 361 ; its situation, 362 ; 
derivation of its name, 3G2; the North 
Foreland, 362; soil and produce, 363; 
former and present state of Margate, 
363; its situation an<i name, 303; its 
advantages as a hatliing-place, 363 ; tlic 
Clifton Baths, 363; North Foreland 
lighthouse, 3G4 ; places of amusement, 
364 ; churches, ‘.364 ; infirmary, 365 ; the 
pier and jetty, 365 ; new pier in progress, 
365 ; hoys, steamers, and railway, 366 ; 
fossils and seaweed, 366 ; eminent persons 
who have landed and embarked at Mar- 
gate, 367. 

‘ Mark Dutithorn,’ 586, 606. 

JBarriage compared to a feast, 550. 

Martin, notice of the, 407. 

ISIaljsinger on self-control, 429. 

Massulii)atam, its situation, 37 1 ; voyage to, 
from Madras, 371 ; passengers and lug- 
gage, 372 ; our hertn preoccupied, 372 ; 
the captain and his officers, 373 ; a water- 
spout, 373; poor ‘‘ Brassy,’’ 373; a gale 
and a c-alm, 374 ; a ncgociation, 374 ; din- 
ner on board, 375 ; a “ little brief author- 
ity,” 375; night-plagues, 375 ; arrival at 
the station, a dilemma, 376 ; a night- walk, 
370 ; a good night’s rest, 377 ; former 
strengtli of the station, 400 ; hot winds, 
401 ; unheal thiiicss of the climate, 402 ; 
amusements, 402; prevailing features, 402; 
society, 402; September horrors, 403; 
dinner-guests, 404 ; night-torments, 404 ; 
manufactures, ]ireciou3 stones, 405 ; a 
retreat, 405 ; the fortress and its inhabit- 
ants, 406. 

Matter, tlieoiies concerning, 479, 

Muttlicws, Kobert, the fanatical impostor 
of New York, 255. 

Medusa?, the, 342. 

Megalicthys, the, 574. 

Mcgalosaurus, the, 575. 

Megatherium, the, 575. 

Melbourne, Archdeacon of, sermon by, 206. 

Meredith, Mrs., on ferns of Tasmania, 93. 

Mexico, its condition at the time of the 
Spanish conquest, 414. 

Microscope, its curiosities, 141 ; uses, 144, 

Midiah, town and ancient ruins of, ‘162. 

Mi*' ‘trees, 474. 

I ' ’ .Val springs at Clifton, 123 ; at Ilarro- 
gale, 170. 

Mineral substances as food, 569. 

Minster, village of, 580. 

Model lodging-house at Southsea, 279. 

Mohammed II., siege and capture of Con- 
stantinople by, 388. 


Moloch, worship of, 305. 

Monad, the, 142. 

Monkton, village of, 580. 

Monument, the liondon, 369. 

Mormonism, its rise and doctrines, 257. 

Mosasaurus, the, 575. 

Moser, Professor, his experiments on the 
effects of light, 349. 

Mounds, ancient, in North America, 416. 

Mowll, Deal pilot, his bay- tree, 5. 

‘Mrs. Elwood; or, Look to the End,* 
280. ^ 

Mud, deposit of, in the harbour of ’SVismar, 
142. 

Munzor. Thomas, a German fanatic, 253, 

Neckairb rose, 417. 

Necklaces, Assyrian, 1S9. 

Needlework, antiquity of, 191. 

Negroes, earth eaten by, .571. 

Ness, meaning of the word, 364. 

Nestorians in China, 72. 

Neva, the river, annual freezing of, 355. 

‘ Night,’ 251. 

Nitrogen, its importance in food, 4‘)8. 

Norfolk pine, the, 47(). 

* Notes of a Visit to (Cyprus,* 481, 523, 553, 
601. — Larnacca, 481 ; cpiarantine and 
custom-house annoyances, 482 ; carriages, 
48.3 ; the Mina, 483 ; climate, fever, 484 : 
proposed exportation of terrn-ombra, 434; 
causes of the failure of the scheme, 485 ; 
indolence of the Cypriotes - famine, 48.5 ; 
wine - cnvc.s, 486 ; ride to Larnacca 
Proper, .523; tlie town and pcoi^Jc, .524 ; 
day-dreams, 525; tlie garden uiul gar- 
dener, 525; the great man, .526; tlio 
priests, ,526 ; qualifications necessary for 
missionaries, 527 ; iiroductions, 527 ; 
mixed marriages, ,527 ; speculations of I lie 
poor, .528; pigs, doctors, scroll nders, 528; 
departure for Limersolc, 528; ancient 
aqueduct, 5.54; Mazatus, 554; Lacoui- 
cos, a bivouac, 555; game, 556; bless- 
ings of a gloomy day, approa'cli of a .storm, 
5,56 ; Liracrsole— the governor, 557 ; tlic 
storm — a wreck, 5.58; ride to Pai)hos, 
601 ; Callassi, F.piscopi, an accident, 602; 
morning ride, Latunsko,603; I'alnktoura, 
bcccaficos, 604; Iroskepos, Pall a, 6J.5; 
Papho.s, 606. 

‘Old Clock on the Stairs, The,’ 166. 

Onega, lake, 354. 

Orchis tribe, notice of the, 136. 

Organic life, curiositic.<) of* 519, 558. 

Utomac Indians, their use of earth u.s food, 
569. 

‘Our Native Songsters,* 19, 46, 58, 88, 11.5, 
133, 157, 185, 300, 357, 377, 407, 512, 538, 
582, 612. 

Owen, Professor, his application of the 
microscope, 143. 

Oysters, mode of taking, 98 ; zoophytes at- 
tached lo the shells, 98 ; oysters of tlie 
Isle of Thanet, 435. 

Paffa, in Cyprus, 605. 

Palm-tree, the, at Mergcllina, 351. 

Palms, characteristics of, 515; fruit, cli- 
mate, numbers, 516; difficulties in tho 
study of palms, 516 ; particulars of indi- 
viduals, 516; the oil, 517; cocoa-nut, 
talipot, and betel palms,' 517 ; “ coffined*' 
palms, 517; “ infernal water,** 517; wax 
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and ivory palms, &c., 5 IS ; palms of past 
eras, .IIS. 

Pampas of South America^ 5d6. 

Pan Kock, the, 438. 

Panama, isthmus of, route to, 615. 

Paphos, the ancient, 605. 

Paracelsus, the alchemist, 478. 

* Passages from the Journals of an Old 

Traveller,* 295, .‘J50.— Castel di Sangro, 
rifle-practice, 295 ; Piano di Cinque 
Miglie, 296 ; a snow-storm, 206 ; en- 
counters with wolves, 297; Mcrgellina, 
350 ; a solitary palm- tree, 351 ; Naples — 
museum picture-gallery, 351 ; Gaieta — 
an ancient inhabitant, 352 preservation 
of ancient names, 352; Eoman ruins, 
352 ; farmhouse fare, 352 ; coi^se of the 
Constable Bourbon, 353; comforts of an 
inn in the Pontine Marshes, 353; St. 
Petersburg, extreme cold of, 354 ; 
freezing of the river Neva, 355. 

Paterson," WilUam, his Darien scheme, 486. 

Paul, St., evidence for Ins mission in 
Britain, 52 ; his tutelary connexion with 
London, 103. 

Peacocks’ tails, use of, in China, 307. 

Pegwell Bay, 579. 

Pennant, his statement regarding an 
ancient monument dug up near St. 
Paul’s, 106. 

Pentacrinite, the, 574. 

Peter the Great, notice of, 73.— Peter’s first 
steps towards forming a navy, 74; re- 
solves to visit Holland, 74 ; his stay at 
Zaandam, 75 ; proceeds to Amsterdam, 
75 ; his hut at Zaondam, and its visitors, 
76 ; the town and its inhabitants, 77 ; 
Peter’s early accession to power, 117 ; 
his boy regiment, 117; imprisons his 
sister, 118 ; Ids residence at Sayes Court, 
118; builds 8t. Petersburgh, 119: his 
religious and Uw reforms, 119 ; his ooat, 
119 ; his gratitude, foresight, and energy, 
120; statue of, at St. Petersourgh, 369. 

Petra, ruins of, 368. 

* Philosophy of a Sunbeam, The.' — Compo- 

nents of the sunbeam, 347 ; light, 347 ; 
heat, 349 ; actinism, 349. 

Photography, 850. 

Picture-gallery at Naples, 351. 

Pig, anecdote of a, .56. 

Pitcher-plant, the, 475. 

Pimpernel, scarlet, notice of the, 252. 

Plains : the Llanos of the Orinoco, 535. 

Plants, action of light on, 347 ; their respir- 
ation, 348 ; effects of heat and of actinism 
on, 349 ; their reproduction and disper- 
sion, 468 ; motion in plants, 475 ; heat in 
budding plants, 476 ; hybernation of 
plants, 521 ; their summer-sleep, 558; 
fossil plants, 574. 

Plaun-powder, uses of, 542. 

Pleasures, Burns’ comparisons of, 5<H. 

Plesiosaurus, the, 574, 

Poison, presence of, detected by the micro- 
scope, 144. 

Polypes, 98, 573 ; description of, 451. 

Polyptychodott, the, 575, 

Pompey, Pillar of, 368. 

Pontine Marshes^ unhealthiness of the, 353. 

Poor, mode of providing for the, in Sweden, 
419. 


Porehester castle, 313. 

Porseniia, tomb of, 399. 

Porth, his conquest of the Britons, 314. 

Porteea dockyard, 318. 

Portsmouth: its Investment from Por- 
chester, 313; origin of the name, 314; 
its early history, 314; St. Thomas’s 
church, 315; “God’s House,” 316; Go- 
vernment House and its visitors, 317; 
house in which the Duke of Buckingham 
was assassinated, 317 ; the Victoria Pier, 
317 ; the ramparts, the barracks, Port- 
sea, 318; John the Painter, 319; the 
arsenal — block-making, the rope-walk, 
319 ; the royal yacht, 319 ; historical asso- 
ciations, 319 ; sanitary condition, 320. 

Prairie, the, on fire, 476. 

Prawn, the, 579. 

Proteus anguinus, the, 348. 

Pterichthys, the, 573. 

Pterodactyl, the, 575. 

Pyramids, the Egyptian, 367. 

Rafllesia Arnoldi, the, 470. 

Railway mania of 1845-6, 489. 

‘ Ramble, A, to Brandy Cove,’ 150. 

Ramdan, fast of, mode of keeping, 221. 

Ramlah (Ramah, or Arimathcea), situation 
of, 217; the road from .Jaffa, 218; the 
town, 218: produce and population, 219. 

Ramsgate : its situation, 577 ; the harbour, 
578 ; visits of George IV., 578 : obelisk, 
579; the town, 579; Pegwell Bay, ^79; 
shrimps and X)rawn8, 579 ; baths, public 
buildings, 580 ; the neighbourhood, 580. 

Rcculvcr, encroachments of the sea at. 582. 

Redbreast, account of the, and legends and 
anecdotes concerning, 58, 88. 

Redstart, account of the, 115; anecdotes 
of, 116 ; varieties, 117. 

Reindeer, its migrations, .560. 

Religious houses, ancient, of Dover, 1,25, 
193. 

Reptiles, hybernation of, 521. 

‘Rescue, Ihe,’ 545, 562. 

Respiration, phenomena of, 497. 

Respiration of plants, 348. 

Retention of life in animals, 520. 

‘ Review of the Fleet at Spithead.’ — 
Journey to Portsmouth, 506; the fleet 
before the review, 507; visitors, 507; 
order of the fleet, 508; arrival of the 
royal yacht, 508 ; the procession, 509 ; 
the fight, .510 ; a man overboard, 510 ; 
boat attack, 510; a sailor’s nerve, 511; 
termination of the spectacle, 512. 

Rialto, the, of Venice, 370. 

Richard IJ. in Knaresborough castle, 172* 

Ridley, Bishop, his connection with the 
village of Herne, 436. 

Rock sepulchres at Gastel d* Asso, 396. 

Rocking^tones near Harrogate, 173. 

Rolph, Dr., on the neglect of sanitary pre- 
cautions, 320. 

Roman remains at Dover, 1 ; in Londdn, 
49, 103; at Gaieta, 352 ; at Nismes, 370. 

Rose, the, 289. 

‘ Rose Miller ; or, the Snow-storm,’ 129. 

‘Route to California and the Isthmus of 
Panama,' 615. 

Royal George, account of the sinking of 
the, 268. 

‘Ruins and Mounds in North America:' 
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Mexico at the time of the conquest, 414 ; 
ruins of Copan and Chichen, 415 ; “closed 
houses,’* 416 ; ponds, wells, subterranean 
chambers, 416 ; mounds, and question of 
their origin, 416.’ 

Kutiipia', ancient port of, 434. 

Sacrifices, human, in India, 305. 

Sai'ma, lake, 355. 

Salmon, migrations of, 559, 

Sanctuary at Dover, 26. 

Sandals, Assyrian, 109. 

Sand-martin, notice of the, 407. 

Sand-storms, .551. 

Santiago, city of, 594. 

Savannahs, jNorth American, 536. 

Senrabei, Ktruscan and Egyptian, 137. 

Schkuhr on tlio superstitious uses of the 
male fern, 94. 

Sca-anemone, varieties of, 54; effects of 
light on, .520. 

‘Sea-coast and shore's of Cilicia:* Jaffa, 
66; Rum lull, 217; Askelon, 219; Gaza, 
337. 

“ Sea sawdust,” 143. 

Seal, habits of the, .55. 

Seal Cave, Lundy Island, description of, 40. 

* Seasons, The,* .576. 

* Seaw'ceds,’ fiow'ers of the sea, 480. 

Seaweeds in Lundy Island, .53. 

* Self-control,’ 429. 

Selvas of the Amazon, 536. 

Sensitive plants, 475. 

* Sepulchres of Ancient Etruria,* 137, 17.5, 

395. - Great interest attaching to modern 
discoveries, 137 ; the ancient kingdom of 
Etruria, 137 ; classification of vases, 137 ; 
scarahei, 137 ; Etruscan relics in the 
British Museum, 138; at Rome, 139; 
account of the discovery of a tomb at 
Agylla, 140; its great antiquity, 141 ; 
opening of a tomb at Veil, 175 ; interest- 
ing incident at Tarquiiiia, 175 ; necropo- 
lis of 'J'arquinia, 176; sepulchres of 
Castel d’Asso (necropolis of Viterbo), 
3'.i6; Chiusi, 398 ; tomb of Porsenna, 399 ; 
the Larthia of Chiusi, 400 ; relics disco- 
vered at Sartcano, 400. 

Scrpeiils a household requisite in Syria, 
3 1 ; absurd stories regarding thorn, 35. 

S<; verity, effects of, 240. 

Severns, w’all of, at Dover, 3. 

Shukspeare, his allusion to the traditionary 
care of fhe robin, 61 ; his comparison of 
love to an April day, 192 ; his illustra- 
tion of club-gossip, 264 ; on the uses of 
adversity, 514. 

Sham-fight at Southsea, 269 ; Spithead, 506. 

Shamrock, the, *290. 

Shawl-goat, the, and its wool, 190; mode 
of transmitting the shawls to Europe, 
190. 

Shipwreck, a, on I.undy Island, 128. 

Shrikes, account of: the great grey shrike, 
157 ; the red-backed shrike, 159. 

Shrimp, the, 579. 

Shuttlecock, modes of playing at, in various 
countries, 168. 

Sight, strength of, in birds, 186. 

Silk, its rarity in ancient times, 190. 

Silkworm, the, introduced into China, 71. 

Skylark, account of the, 185 ; excise on, in 
Germany, 187. 


Sleeman, Captain, his vocabulary of the 
language or the Thugs, 260. 

Sleep, curiosities of, 520. 

Slight, Mr. Henry, his * Metrical History of 
Portsmouth,* 314, 319. 

Smith, .losoph, founder of Mormonism, 257. 

Snow, coloured, 143. 

Snow-stonn in Piano di Cinque Miglie, 2^6. 

Soap-stone used as food, 571. 

Soap-trees, 47.3. 

Southcotc, .Ioanna, the impostor, 255. 

Southey’s description of a cavern, 41. 

South Sea scheme, the, 488. 

Southsea as a w'otcring-placo, 265 ; as d 
bathing-place, 266 ; Clarence Esplanade, 
266 ; a regatta, 266 ; the castle and com- 
mon, 267 ; Fort Cumberland. 267 ; con- 
dition of the town, 268; tno “Royal 
George,” 268 ; military operations, 269 ; 
progressive improvement, 270 ; model 
lodging-house, 270 ; scene on tlie com- 
mon, 271 ; trial of the “Duke of Wel- 
lington ” steamer, 272 ; excursions, 272. 

Specnlation, commercial, curiosities of, 486. 

Spenser, his poetical doscription of the 
seasons, 576. 

Sphinx, the great, 367. 

Spithead, 266. 

Spottiswoode, Archbp., his account of tho 
baptism of Henrv, son of James I., 439. 

Spring, described by Spenser, 576. 

Stanley, Dr., on the training of the bull- 
finch, 612. 

Steppes, Asiatic, .535. 

Stilliiigficet, Bislioji, on tho early esta- 
blishment of Christianity in Britain, 52. 

Stockings, silk, 72. 

Stonecliat, account of tho, 46. 

“ St. John's hands,” 94. 

Stour, the river, 362. 

‘Strange Game at Shuttlecock,* 168. 

Students, Chinese, examinations of, 307. 

‘ Substances used as Food,’ 49.5, 569. 

Suffolk, duke of, temp. Henry VI., his 
skull, 4. / 

Sully, duke of, his escape from the Bar- 
tholomew* massacre, 326. 

Summer, described by Spenser, 576. 

Sunbeam, lines to the, 102 ; philosophy of 
a, .347. 

Sundew*, the, 125. 

Sveor, the river, 354. 

Swallow tribe, natural history of the, 357, 
377, 407. — Varieties of, .358; anecdotes 
of, 379 ; martins and swifts, 407. 

‘ Sw an M'^ater, a Story of Sw’edon,* 417. 

Sweden, earth eaten in, 571. 

Swift, notice of the, 406. 

Tadpoles, experiments with, 348. 

Telbotype process, the, 350. 

Talipot-tree, the, 470, 517. 

Tallow -tree, the, 473. 

Tamerlane, Constantinople succoureil by, 
387 . 

Tanghien-trce, tho, 471. 

Tavishapondy, a retreat at, 405 ; mode of 
life there, 406. 

Temple, ancient, at Midiah, 463. 

Temple Bar, 264. 

Tertullian, his evidence to the early intro- 
duction of Christianity into Britain, 50. 

Thames Tunnel, the, 370. 
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Thinei, Isle of, 361 ; haven formed by, 434. 
rfhelWall, his opinion regarding education, 


Theobald, Archbishop of Canlerbiiry, 27. 
Thcoilorct, his testimony to the couvci’sion 
of Britain by the apostles, r)3. • 

Thistles, account of, 289 ; the thistle as 
the emblem of Scotland, 2'JO ; the milk, 
cotton, and })hime thistles, 291 ; the 
musk and c arlinc thistles, 292; the corn 
and flfdd thistles, 2'j3; uses of the 
thistle, 294. 


Tlnnnas fthc Apostle), tradition of, 70. 
'rhoms, the Canterbury fanatic, 2o6. 

*• Tiirush’s cJiopping-block,” a, 154. 
'I'lmggoc, works on, 2l»0, 261. 

* 'I'hu.i^s, The ; or, Secret iMurderers of 
India,' 2i>9, 28;'), 302, 332. - Mode of 
murdering tlieir victims, 2.'‘>‘9; models in 
the British Museum and in the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, 260 ; antiquity of the 
syst(‘m, 260; measures for its suppres- 
sion, 2G0; statistics, 261; ('aptain Slec- 
man's experience, 261,2S.*i; illustration 
of the secrecy of the Thugs, 262 : nie- 
. tliods employed for their disOoV(‘ry ami 
obtaining evidence, 2S5 ; revelulions of 
•Veringca, a Thug leader, 28G ; advan- 
tages of good faith, 28G; confessions of 
Thugs, 287, 288, 302; booty, 303; river 
, Thugs, 303 ; exemptions, 30-1 ; religious 
priiKUplos of the 'flings, :>04 ; the goddess 
•I'Kttli, 305; conversations with i'luiga, 

. 305; their regard for omens, 332; the 
consecrated pickaxe*, 333 ; 'riipouiu*e 
fSacrilJco of thanksgiving), 333; imlif- 
rcrcnce of the people, 333; ditficultics 
of siii>presslng the ’'J'lmgs, o31 ; Thuggee 
recognised anti taxed, 334 ; imiminity of 
Kuroi>cans, 331 ; facilities oltered to the 
system, 334; remarks on the curse of 
hcalhcnisiu, 335. 

T'idal current, flu* great, its action on the 
Acntish coast, 435. 

’riger-hiuiliug in Malubnr, 24 1, 

Tillotsou on the elfects of undue severity, 
2-iO. 


Titmice, the various species of > the gre.*iter 
titmouse, 133; the blue lirniouse, 13* ; 
the long-tailed titmouse, 135. 

Tortoises, longevity of, 480. 

Tourmentos,” 297, 552. 

Tower, porcelain, of >iankin, 308 ; leaning, 
of Bisa, 3G9 ; of Pharos, 369. 

Trade-winds, causes of the, 349. 

Trilobitcs, primary, 573. 

Tulip mania inJlIollauJ, the, 489. 

Tulip-tree, the, 470. 

T'urbcrvileon the habits of the shrike, 158, 

* Unfrequented JPlaces in British India,’ 
329, 371, 4(X).-- Awlway, 330; Cochin, 
330 ; Massulipntum, 371, 400. 

Upas%T(’, the, 472. 

[Irania speciosa, the, 474. 

Valentine, Basil, 478. 

Valparaiso, bay and towm of, 591. 

Vapour-bath, its pleasures, 171. 


Varnisli-trcc, the, 473. 

Vases. Etruscan, classiGcation of, 137. 

Vault, sepulchral, in T\orth Amej-ica, 415. 

Vegetables, food-yielding, 499; hyberna- 
tion of, .521. 

Vcgelation, curicsities of, 4G8; microscopic, 
142 ; primaeval, 074. 

Vesuvius in tranquillity and in eruption, 
30. 

Victoria regia, the, 476. 

Villa Nova, Amaldus dc, 478. 

‘ Village Bells, Ml. 

Viper’s bugloss, notice of the, 5G1. 

Viri'il, supposed tomb of, 351. 

‘Visit, A, to a Bu.shman’.s Cave in flic 
Wiuterborg Mountains of South Africa.’ 
— Origin of (he Bushmen, 12 ; habits and 
mode of life, 13 ; powers of iniiniery, 13 ; 
drawings, 13, 15; method of hunting, 14 ; 
the Beciuuinas, 15 ; liaharootze mode f.i’ 
killing the elephant, IG; tlie biillalo, 16; 
return of Kaffirs from Ininting, KJ. 

‘ Adsit, A, to Mount Vesuvius at .Midnigljt.’ 

■ - Vesuvius in traiiquilliiy, 3l) ; ciiipfimi 
by night, 31 ; ascent of the iiioinit, 
32; the lava-sLrcu.m, 33 ; the hennita'.e, 
34. 

Volvox, the, 142. 

'Vo\a, tlie riser, 35.5. 

AVall of Babylon, .‘508 ; of (.’bine, 3GS. 

5Vnn(s of the age, 279. 

M'arbler, tho bliic-thn ated, 117. 

Waierton, M)*.. on (he guillemof, 7. 

AVayliintl t'lnilh's (’ave, Bcrksiiire, 5G. 

Vfehster, .)ohn,on (he tradiiioraiy cni'e of 
tile robin and wren, 01. 

Av'cllington, duke oj‘, at Portsim iitli, .‘517 ; 
equestrian .statue of, 309. 

AVellingtoii tree at Dover, 2. 

Wliealear, account of l!ie, 19. 

VVln*e! atiimahuiie, tho, I 12. 

Wild flowers, 22,37,87, fiO, 161, 252, 299, 
.522, .50 1, G18. 

Wilkinson, 8ir fiai'dner, on tlie ancient 
Kgyjitian linen, 191. ' 

Wilkinson, .leniima, fin iiU|)ostor, 2.54. 

AVinchat, acconiit of (lu*, 47. 

AViruls, liot, in India, -1(11. 

Wines, proportifui of alcol.ol in, 192. 

AV inter, tiescribod by .Spenser, 576. 

AViabeacb, John ile, his method of rtiising 
funds for building a cliapel at Idy, 199. 

AVoodlark, account of the, .300.‘ 

AVfJodrnsh, reininisceuce of the, 151. 

Wool, its early (‘inployment, 190. 

AVordbwovth, his nd(ln>sa to the robin, 60 ; 
to the lark, ISG ; on tlie thistle-down. 29 4. 

AVynard Jungle, Malabar, adveiiturc.s in, 
235, 241, 273. 

X, used as an abbreviation, 10.5. 

* Yeoman, A, of Henry Vll.’s Time,’ 167. 

Yew, the, of llcdsor, 470. 

Zaaiidam and its* inhabitants, 77. 

Zooinaguetoscope, the, 620. 

Zoophytes on the shells of oysters, 93 ; 
natural history of, 451. 
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